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Vo man who hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of ` 

‘fling by those who, not contented with stale receipts, are able io manage . 

? set forth new positions to the world: and, were they but as the dust. 

cinders of our feet, so long as in that notion they may yet serve to fetish, 
Aten the armoury of truth, even for that respect they, were not wera 
vast AWAY. ~—— MILTON, 
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ART, loa HE DAWN OF INDIAN RESEARCH. 


* Looke backe, who list,” dato the former ages, 
And call to count, what is of them become ¢ 
Wheie betatse learned wits and antique sages 
Which of ali wigdome knew the perfect somme? 
wi nere those gieat warriors which did avecome i sa 
Tne world with conquest of their might-and mainé, g 
And made one meare of th’ earth and of their raine ? i 
"What now is of th’ Assyrian Lyonesse, 
Gi whom no footing now, en earth appears P 
What of the Persiar ‘péares cutragiousnesse, : 
Whose memorie is quite worne out with yeares ? 
Who of the Grecian Libbard now aught hearesy 
- That overran the East with greedie pawre, 
And left his whelps their kingdoms to devoure ? ” 
SPENSER, The Ruines of Time. 
` 7 E have had a decade of anniversaries, of centenaries, of 
y jubilees. The great happenings of the Middle Ages— 
ike life of Martin Lather the discovery of America, and, in 
Wassia, the heroism of $ Sergé the Regenerator, the deathless-— 
ive been brought home to us to tell us how the times that 
are gone are bound up with the times that are; how tho 
present is the child and heir of the immemorial past. Yet 
onc centenary slipped by, scarce noted, or noted not at all; 
the ev one that should have been commemorated bids iair to 
bear immortal fruit, to open up anew world for our tired 
thoughts and tired hearts to travel to, as the mariner of Genea ` 
open ied up anew world and a new life where the age-worn 
peoples might make their hore. 
T j 


~o 


pa 
E 


vis Scarce recorded event, which was yet so pregnant with 
fate, was the dawn of Indias research, through the foundation 
of the “ Astatich Society” of Bengal. I do not know whether > 
thah: tory of that foundation has ever becn told; whether the 
old-records have ever been reverently examined by some grate- 
fui follower of those first leaders of Indian study; but it 
cannot be out of place to tell the story once again, if it has 
veen told; or to- gather together, the scattered leaves of the. 
ancient recoxeis, if-the'stery is stil untold, - - 5 
VOL. ©} ro: 
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© Asiatick Researches” first formed itself in the mindi of Siz 
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[s 


“ER WILLIAM Jones embarked for India in the Croce 
frigate; and in April 1783. leit bis native country, to which be 
was never to return, with the unavailing regret and affectionate 
wishes of his ntunerons friends and adinirers. 

“As to himself, the melancholy impressions which he could 
trot but feel on such aii occasion, were alleviated by various 
considerations, The expectations of five years were now ac- 
comolished in the attainment ofchis wishes: he Anticipated 
whe uuhey of bis official labours to the public, and the occu- 





yation, so peculiarly delightful to bùn. of investigating the 
suceplored mines of literature. Sik Wiliam Joves was pow 
in his thirty-seventh’ year, in the full vigour of his facul¥es, 
and he locked forward with ardour to the pleasures and ad- 
vantages arising from his situation ia India, without any appre- 
hension that the climate of that couniy would prove hostile 


to his constitution. A. difference of opinion on gieat political 
guestiears, without diminishing his regard for his friends bad 
narrowed his habits of intercourse with some whom he sincerely 
esteemed, and he felt, therefore, tlye less regret in quitting those 
whose principles he wished te approve, but from whom an 
adherence to his own frequently compelled bim to dissens, 
Ide reflected, with pleasure, on the independency of his station, 


Gned, and in leaving his native country, for which he retains 
the warmest affection, he was not sorry to abandon all political 
ueres and discussions. But his greatest consolation and enjoy- 
ment were derived frora the society of LADY JONES, i 

“Po those who are destitute of interaal resources, whose 
habits bave led them to seex for amusement in the miscellae 
ricous occurrences and topics cf the day only, a sea voyage is a 
period of fatigue, languor, and anxiety. To’ Sia WILLIAM 
JONES everv uew scene was interesting, and his mind, exercised 
by incessant study and reflection, Possessed an inexhaustible fund 
of subjects, which he could at pleasure select and apply to the 
purposes of recreation and imprevement. but his application 
during his voyage was more particularly directed to those studies 
by which be was to eularge the requisite qualifications\ for 
discharging the duties of his public station, with satisfaction’ to 
himself, and benefit to the community. 









s By 





e «The Woks of Sir Wiliam Jones, with the Lifs ot the Aubor 
Lord Teignmouth. Loudon, 1607. - 
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bat the Jine of daty, which it prescribed, was straight and de- a 


y 
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“Daring his voyage, S1%. WILLIAM JONES prepared the follows: 


ing memorandum : _ 
è Ögecis of Enguiry during my Residence tt Asta! 


ke ‘The Laws of the Hindoes and Mobammedans. ues 
2. The History of the Ancient World, f 








3, Pcoafs and Niustratigns of Scripture 
yo 4. Traditions concerning the Delage, ete. 
ge Modern Pollucs ‘aud Geography of Hindustan. 
4, Best made af yoverning Bengal, Renee ji 
o 7. Avithwetic and Geometry, a and mixed Sciences of the Asiatickey - “, 
2. Medicine, Chemistry, Surgery, and Anatomy of the Indie A 
9. Natural Productions of India. ` 
12. Poetry, Rhetoric and Morality of Asia. 
ii, Music of the Eastern Nations 


4B. The Shi kings, or 300 Chinese Odes, 2 


hg. The best accounts of T ibet and Cashmir. 
rj. Trade, Manufactures, Agriculture, aud Commerce of India, - 
rs. Mogul Consticution, contained ia the Desteri Alemghiri cand Ayeln ` 
ae Acbari. 
Pis. Mahratta Constitution, f 


To print and publish the Gospdlof St. Luke iw Arabic- 
Tu publish Law Tracts in Persian ar Arabic, 
To print and publish the Psalms of David in Persian verse. ` 
To compose, 1f God grant me life :— -, 
0a Elements of the Laws of Engla nd: a : 
igedel—-The Essay on B iiment-—Aristotte. 


‘ 2. Tae H story of the American war: 
$ Model—Thucydides and Polybius. 

co. +, ge Biran discovered, an Heroic Poemon. the Coustitut ion a 

; = “~ 0 Brigiand 1 ` x ' 
Machinery —~Finde Gods. . . . = 
Model—Homer. _ 

: 4. Speeches Political and Forensic ! 
Ņ D E N 
kg g Dialogues, Philosophical and Historical : 


Afosed—~Plato, ves as 


6, Letters. Afsdef--Demosthenes and Plate. ath July 4783. 


Crocodile Frigate. 


- Gane isied ta reflect.on this some swhat, ambitious memo- 
a 


randum, frst, that the man who laid the foundations of Indian 


cit ism was as singularly free from that too narrow special- 
m which constantiy threatens to smother wisdem under kone 
Ş 





isi 

ledge, as he was free from tne bitterness of persdiaiiiy of which 
echolars are censeds. and, secondly, we are led... 
to tth t, great as was 3 SIR WiLLiaM Tones’ achievement, 
it fell far ae of bis designs; while those ambitious „epics 


-and dialogues whith were to imitate Plato and Homer are as 
Lie heard of as Spenser's ‘Grecian bibbard’ li the course 
e—continges the biographer—“ he’ stopped at 

a, ands fii ten additional weeks of prosperous sailing 
‘the ragged islands of Cape Verd, arrived at Minzuan or 
this island, where he remained a few days only, 







a ” ` . aes 
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pnblished an interesting a i 
; ates, with rapture, ou his ; approach to 
Aho skill of an astist, the beanty of th 
witte the discriminating pen of a a phi O80 opher, the characters 
ard manters of the unpolished but apil abia natives, The 
novelty of the scene was attractive, and its impression upon, 
mae isstioigiy marked by the following just and elegar 
eficction, wW hich in svibstarice is more than once repeated in h 
weiings i If life were not too short for the complete dis charge 
of alt cur respective d duties, public and private, and for the acquisi- 
ion even of necessary knowledge i ig any degree of perfection, 
vith how much more pleasure and improvement might a a 
vart of it be spent in admiring-the beanties of this wonderfy 
rh, and cant templating the nature of maa ia all its varieties.’ 
. “But it would be injustice,” says Lord Teignmouth, “ to his, 
memory to pass over, without particular notice, the sensibie ang 
dign nife sd rebuke with, which he repelled the rude attack ; 
Mussulman bigotry on the divinity of our Saviour. During %4 
vist which he made to a native of the island, a Coran was pro- 
duced for his inspection, and his attention was pointedly directed 
toa passage in a commentary accusing the Christians of blasphe- 
my in calling our Saviour the son of God. ‘The Commentator ’ 
(he repke ed)* was much to blame for passing so hasty and indiseri- 
m'nate a censure ; the title which gave your legislator, and which 
gives you such offence, was often applied ia /uds by a bold 
figvre, agreeably to the Lehre idiom, to angels, to holy men, and 
even ty add mankivd, who are commanded to call God their father ; 
nod in thig large sense, the Apostle ta the Romans calls the elect 
Hilde es of € God, and the Messiah the frst dorn among reais H 
wikien ; bat the words only begotten are applica transcendantly® 
id incemp agent yito Him alone; and as for me, who believe the 
Ae —w bic ah „you also profess to believe, though you assert, 
fia that we have aitered them,——T cannot refuse Clim. 
i a, though far surpassing our reason, by which Fle 
s ad ned in the Gospel ; sand the believers in Motarmied, 
aan z varne him the Messiah, and pronounce him to | 
have been born of a virgin a alone might fully justify tne 
phrase condemned by this author), are themselves condemnable, 
for cavilling at words, whea they cannot object to the substance 
of our faith, consistently with their own, 
As iilustrauing the Mussai iman belief Thap we have al 
che a one might ref 
‘Now the Jews sels cted sevens ty- two men out of eE 
tribes, six men ofeach tribe, from among the Rabbis and Prie 
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* ALSIRUN?S ‘Gin y snalogy of. Ancisat Ne stionsé IF De Edward Sachauy, 
iLoadan 1879), P- 24 
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Their names are known among the Christians. These men trans- 
lated the Thora into Greek, after they'had been housed sepa- 
rately, and each couple had got a servant to take care of them. 
This went on till they had finished the translation of the whole 
hook, Now the king had in, hig hand thirty-six translations. 
gese he compared with each other, and did not-find any differen- 
Ws i4 them, except those which always occur in the rendering of 
the same ideas. Then the } king gave them what he had prdmised, 
and provided them with everything of the bast. The Jews asked 
him to make them a present of ane of those copies, of which they 


eee fo make a boast before their own people, And the king 


complicd with their wish.’ Now this is the copy of the Chris- 
tans, and people think that, in it no alteration or transposition 
has taken place. The Jews, however, give quite a different 
account-—that they made the translation under compulsion, aud 
that they yielded to the king’s demand only from fear of 
vence and maltreatment, and not. before having agreed upon 
inverting and confounding the best of the book. Phere i is nuth- 
ing in the report of the Christ: ans which, even if we should take 
it io granted, removes our douhts as to the authenticity of their , 
Bible ; on the contrary, there is something in it which strength- 
ens them greatly.” The biographer continues :— 

“This quotation affords a decisive proof of the belief, of. Sip - 
WILLIAN JONES in the sublime doctrines of the Christian reli- 
gi w, Had he been an infidel, he would have smiled at thë scoffs 
of Massalman bigotry; and. had he been indifferent to his faith, 
he would have been silent on an occasion where he could 
expect neither candour nor concessions from his antagonists. 
Igdced he was weil aware thata religious dispute wit h those 
Raios would have been fruitless and ‘unseasonabie, and 
ht have been dangerous; but, as it was inconsistent 
with his priaciples te disavow or conceal what he a 
‘believed and professed, he could not suffer the attack to 
pass without reprehension, and he grounded it on premises 
wich his opponents conld uot dispute, nor did they venture 
to answer. 2 





“From Hinzuan to the Ganges, nothing material occurred)” 


and he landed at Calcutta in September 1783. His reputa- 
tion nad preceded his arrival, which was anxiously expécted, 
and he had the happiness, to find that his appointment had 
sed a general satisfaction, which his presence now render- 
oinplete. The stutients of the Oriental languages were 
eaverto welcome a scholar whose erudition in that branch 
of ifterature was unrivalled, and whose labours and genius 
had assisted their progress; while the, public. rejoiced in 
the possession of a Magistiate whosé gid and indepen. 
dence were go jess acknowledged t than his abilities, | 







f TOE DAWN OF UNDIAY PESRARCIN 


` 


‘Wisk what rapmure be himself contemplated his new sifyas 
ie mey De mora anes eancelvad than described. As a 
MMaoi-trate of he erate Court oy judicatures, he pad now 


that apreta ever ardeptiy desired, of devoting 
uia talents to the service of his ie country, and of pro- 
aT the baprminess of the sommanity in which he residede: 

» antiquities, vateyal oraductions, ucts, scienco® 
teratuve of Asia opened an extensive and almost 
Š: id to bis enquines, He was now placed amidst 





‘ad 

2 

mamn ~ 

Woe ee 
Bopi se 


tote snare 





a i$ pretensions ta aniiquily bad hitherto 
gl anc whose mannes, religicu, and customs 
si same charactevistical peculiarities by which 
a valiy “distinguished, Time, who sprea ids the 
Ves. over the opinions and works of mankind , who 
A 


he 

“ANeiilates empires and the records of their ex: Aene had 
5: the doctrines and language of the followers of Biama, 
and, amiest the ravages of conquest and uppressiovs 4 pf 
Branny, seeméd to protect, with parental care, some of the 
varliasi wonninents of his reign. The Hindoos, in fact, pre- 

A to the observation of SiR WILLAY JONES a living 
pic ture of antiqnity; and although the teleuring might be 
aues Dat faded and obscured, the lineaments of the original 
shaiacter wore still discernible by the most supericial 
ot erver, whilst he semarked them with discrimination aud 
rapt ara, 
“In December 1783, he entered pon his judicial functions, 
and, at the opeaing of the sessions, delivered his first charge 


ty the Graad Jaye The public had formed a high estimate 
of tis osatovica! powers, nor were they ar anpoinrd: rge. 
ždi Was elep ant, concise, and appropriate; the exposr 





his sentiments and principles wes equally manly 
oug canetatory, and calenlated to inspire general satisfac- 
wan as the known sincerity. of his character was a test of 
Lis udherence to bis professions. In glancing at dissen- 
Hone which, nt ne remote period, bad unfortunately pres 
viied between the supreme executive and judicial powers 
in engai, he shewed that they might and ought to be avoid- 
hat the functions of both were distinct, and could be 
etercbed without Gahan of collision, in promoting, what 
ought to be the object of both--the public good. 

“ir the intervals of leisure from his professiona ai duties, he 
directed his attention" ta Eai A objects; he soon saw ta’ 
the Geld of research in India was of an extent to | 
“the iadastry of any individual; and that, whatever success 
might attend his gwn fndefatigable fabouis, it could only 
axplaed by tbe united efforts of many, With. these 
2, lie devised the instilution of a Gasiety in Caicuita, on 















THE DAWN Ch INDIAN RESEARCE, ? 
toc plan of those incipal cities of FEurape, 
as Dest calculate cate thes exquiries of the 
ingomtogs, us affcr the means of preserving the numcrous 

i -which o erwise wonid be iost te 


Ettie tracts and 
the public, and of cuncentrating all the valuable knowledge 
which might be obtained in Asia. The suggestiou was. re- 
Wived with the yroatest satisfaction by several yentlunest 
te yon he com.nanicated it, and the wembers af the new 
association assembled for the first rime in January ayBa P a 

Su a SiR WILLIAM JONES biographer, We turn uow to 
he Asintich Researches As a bisiorie 





the first vorume of tt 

A the foundation-stone of the great temple of 

invian studies, the - lartodnesda aeserves to be quoted in 
2 


fuh! = G 
eW this first publication of the Asratich Socisty should 
bor enswer those expectations which may have been hastily 
formud by the learacd in Awrepe, they wili be, cancid 
escurl to consider ‘the disadvantages which must natural 
ly have attended its institution, and retarded its pro- 
gros A mere man of lecters, retired from the werid, and 
allotting nis n time to philosophical or lirerary pursuit S, 
és a characte, unknown ameng Europeans resident in ndra, 
where every ‘individual is aman of business iu the civil or 
military state, and. constantly occupied either in the affairs 
af government, in the administration of justice, in-some de» 
periment. of ravenna of commerce, or iu one of the liberal 
professions, Very few hous, therefore, in the day or night, 
faa Le ieee for any study that has no immediate sne 
gection with business, even by those who are most habituated 
siental application : and it is impossible to preserve 
mectih in Bengal, without regular exercise and seasonable 
reiaxation of mind; not to insist. that, in the opinion of an 
SHastrious Kosan, no one can be said to enjoy liberty, wha 
has ot sometimes the privilege of doing nothing. All 
einmey ments, however, in al! countries, afford somè intervals 
or leisure; anl there is an active spirit in Luropean minds 









which no clngate, or situation in life, can wholly repress» 
amich justifies the ancient notion, that a dies. of toil zsa 


EESE of repose ; and which‘seems to consider nothing dare, 
ar learn ed, while any thing romains unperformed, oy unknown, 
Serurel edie a therefore, who resided in a country 
a part ef which abounds in objects of curious aad useful 
iAtion, con curred in opinion, that a Society instituted at 


he 








Pi eatin ae: eh sirenama ia nes ne ts me pa rene ma. een. an 


wet ASIATIC Ruspancadds, or Transactions of the Somecy iastitvred 
` goi far jaqairing inte the Histor y and Antiguit jes, the Arts, Sciences, 


Ae tar 
Sud {arerature of Asta.” London, 1805. * i 


t 
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Catutia, on tne plan of those established in the principai 


‘cities of Europe, might possibly be the means of concentrat- 


ng all the valuable Eno owledge which might occasionally 
attained in Asia, or of preserving at least many Hettle 
racts and essays the writers of which might not think the 
of sufficiont importance for separate publication. The Asiatik 
Society was accordingly formed on the igth of Pnuu, 178% 
by those gentlemen whose names are diši unguished by aste- 
zisks in the list of members at t e end of this ‘book ; and ample 
vimaierials have been already collected for two large volumes, 
on a variety of new and interesting subjects. By this publica- 
on the Institution may be considered as having taken 
root ; but the plant. will flourish, or fade, according as the 
activity, or remissness; of the members and their correspondents 
siall a or obstruct its growth. It will ‘flourish if 
natualis chemists, antiquaries, ph ilologers, and men of 


- science, in different oparts of Asia, will commit their observ ‘a 


tions to writing, and send them to the President or the Sec 

tary at Calcutta ; it will languish, if such communications 
shall be long intermitted ; and it will die away, if they shall 
entirely cease: for it is morally impossible that a few men, 
whatever be their zeal, who have great public duties to dis- 


- charge, and difficult private studies connected with those 


duties, can support such an establishment, without the most 
assiduous and eager auxiliaries. 

“ Before we proceed to give a short history of the Institution, 
itinay be proper to' deciare, that. the Society will pass no 
‘decision, in their collective capacity, on any point of literature 
or philosop! iy; but that the writers of such dissertations, 
they shail thinks worthy to be published from time to ima 
must hold themselves individually responsible for their owr 
sðinions; a declaration which is conformable, we belicve, to 


the practice of similar agelaties in Europe. 


“it having been resolved to follow, as nearly as possible, 
the plan of the Royal Society at Louden, of which the Xag is 
Patron, it was agreed, at the first regular meeting, that the 
following letter “should be sent to the Governot-General and 
Council, as the Ærecutive Power in the Company’s territories, 
and ‘their agswer, which is also" subjoined, was received in 
the course of the next month.” 

So far the introduction to the Asiatiese Kesearches—~the 
first document of organised Oriental research in India. Belge 
reprodieing the correspondence between the Society a 
Wa zren Hastings, Esquire, it may be interesting to record ee 
names of the founders in full.) The names of these original 
founders © Fi the Astatich Society ave--The President, Sir William 

ni 





S 


Jones, K gaty. ane Secretary, Jobn Herbert Harringto 
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Esquire; and the following members: David Anderson, 
Francis Balfour, M, D, George Hilaro Barlow, John Bristow, 
Raisk ki R sube R P CG ont f hp tar 2 re 
Ralph Broome, Reuben Burrow, General Johr Carnac, Sir 
Robert Chambers, Kt, Sir Wiliam Chambers, Charles Chay- 
man, Burrish Crispe, Charles Crofts, Major William Davy, 
Francie Fowke, Francis Gladwin, Thomas Graham, Lieutenant 
Charlies Hamilton, Thomas Law, Nathaniel Middleton, fohn 
David Paterson, Captain John Scott, Henry Vansittart, and 
Chaties Wilkins, ; 

It is vurious to note that only two, the first and the fast 
of these original members, ever attained to any high distinction 
iu schelarsbip. . Two observations are suggested by these 
names; frst, the permanence of Anglo-Indian families ; 
and, ‘second, the large Broportion of Scotchmen amongst 
them. It is also notable that- no native of India took 
part in this first gathering of students: of India’s past. 
gp This is the letter mentioned in the introduction =- 

To The Honourable WARREN HASTINGS, ESQ 
Governor-General, President s 
Epwarn WHELER, 
.JOHN MACPHERSON, 
and JOHN STABLES, Esourres, 2 
Menders of the Council of Fort William, 2 Bengai, 
oUNOURABLE SIR AND GENTLEMEN, f M i 
A SOCIETY, of which we are members, having been instituted for the 
purpose of enquiring into the history, civil and natural, the antiquicies, 
mte aclences, inc hterature of Asia, we are desirous that you will honour us 
will accep: ag the tile of owe Patrons, and request you to consider this 
application as a token of the great respect, with which We are : 
a a : 
: HIONCURABLE SIR AND GENTLEMEN, 
@ Your most obedient and most humble Servants, 
= i Joun HYDE, 
` WILLIAM JONES, 
JOHN CARNAC, 
DAVID ANDERSON, 
WILLIAM CHAMBERS, 
FRANCIS GLADWIN, 
JONATHAN DUNCAN, 
THOMAS Law, 
CHARLES WILKINS, 
JOHN Davin PATERSON, 


© CHARLES CHAPMAN, 
CHARLES HAMILTON, 
Calcul, January sand, 1184. GEORGE HILARO BARLOW, 
- ` THE ANSWER 


JgeENTLUMEN, o Ld 
$ We very much approve and applaud your endeavcors to 
promote the extension of knowledge, by the means which yonr lòcal 
advantages afford you, in a degree, perhaps, exceeding those of any part 
oi the globe y and we derive great hopes cf yonr attainment of so important 
an caa fron our personal knowledge of the abilities ond talents of the 
gentiemes whose sames we read in the subscription to your address, 


a 


UAW OF (LIYAN BIMRARCIA 








renant the tija yoa hava Leen se desirous of cons ferry tren us uf 

Palyzus to your Society, and shat: „5e banpy to avail ourives of any 

CEEL AON OR may occur oi cear roudag to its sucess i 
' y We are, GUNTLLM EW, 

5 d Yo 





FaSt oberen humule Bervan 
AWARRES HaSTincGs, 
BOWARD WHEELER, 

TORN MACPUENSUN, 
JORNeSTA SLUG. 

: ie appeared, as Governor-Genera 

Emong the Patrons of the new Society ; but be seemed, in ue 

private station, as the firsc liperal promoter of asetyl kag 



























Y ngas and especially as the great encouager of 
H Saisccit Uferature, to deserve a particular mark of 
€ and ‘he Was accordingly requested, im a short 
i cpi the title of President. It was, indeed, much 
doubted ct he would accept any office the davies of which 
be unuld pot have leisuze to full ; oul an offer of the bororary 
Ville was inte T as- a tribute of respect which the occasi fg 


scented to demand, and which could not nave bern a 


withort añ appearaice of inattention to his distinguished me 
ails snéwer is aiso annexed p=- 


LMS PLEMEN ae À 

Taw bighly sansible uf the Ennoug which you have bean pleased 

co zon fer ot ts, in nomisabog me to be the President of your Society, 

asa T hape you will both aciait and approve the motives which iriysi 
ae ta declines it. 

Prom e carly conviction of the ntilty of the institution, it was my 





rasieus wisn taii Trnght be by whatever means, instrumental in OREN. 
ire rah Be of © but uot in the imode which vou have prop: ased, which, 
Yar, wouid rather prove, if of any effaci an incoimbraace on it. ; 


Luav? not thy leisure requisite to digetiuge che functions of such a stae 
tion, nov, if i did possess it, would ic be consistent with the pode wich 
every man may be allowed to avow ia the pursuit oy suppor ofthe gj 
of hte potsone) credit, to accept the (rst station in ‘a depänmem in which 
sho cupenor talene of my immediate followers inat would shiga wih 4 
lustre trom wasi sine must suffer much in the cemparisoag and io stand 
We sc cangpieiongs a “point of wew the only inefective ractaver of a cody 
whic his yet ime fancy, and composed of members with whose soipies 

; and haee jong been, in the habit of mstimate communication aad 
them. so be all cmiventiy qaalited ta 8U them respective parts 








these ae E request your permission to decline the r which 
on lave Hone me tho bonoa to make fo me, and to yield my pretenvons 
o tae gentleman whose gonins planned the Ins:iintion, andos most Candie 
cenguotiyyg it to the attainmen. of nig gieal and splendid purposss 
a3 formation. f 


1, at the same time, | et argestly solicit your acceptance of services in any 











way ia whieh they can be, and l hope ual they may be, rendered neg 


to vow Researches: 7 
Tt bave the vie to be, 
GEUTLEMS 


Bian Vi LULiAM, Your mast obedient andr most humble Sere anb, 


aka 


Jantary 20 ab, 784s . : WARREN BASTINGS 
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SIR WILLIAM 
; and at their next ir 





‘esidant of the Society 
4 e following Discourse me *- 

«When Pwas at sea Tast Augast, of my voyage to this 
ecuniry, W hich I had long and ardently desired to viait, F found, 
one crebning, on inspecting the operations of the day, that 
“India lay before us, and * Persia on our left, whilst a breeze 
from Arabia blew nearly on our stern, A situation so pleas. 
eing in itself, aud to ime so new, could noi fail to awaken a 
train of reflections in a mind which had early been accustomed 
to contemplate with delight, the eventful histories and agree. 
able fictions of this Eastern wor rid. it gave me juexpressible 
pleasure to find oe in the midst of sa noble av amphi- 
theatre, almost encircled by the vast regions of Asta, which 
has ever been esteemed the nurse of sciences the inventress of 
delightful and useful arts, the scene of glorious actions, fertile 

Heihe produciions of humar genius, i abounding ia natural 
yonder; and infinitely diversiGed in the fours af religion and 
government, in the laws, manners, customs, and languages, as 





well as in the features and complexions of men. F vould not 
help remarking how important and extensive a field was yet 
unexplored, and how, many solid advantages unimproved : and 
when i considered, with pain, that. in this fluctuating, imper- 
fect, and Jinited condition of life, such inquiries and inprovee 
o ne be made by the united efforts of many who 
are not vasily brought, without some pressing induceiment, or 
strong impi alsa, to converge in a common point, I consoled 
myself with a hope, founded ana gpaions which it might have 


“oc community, such aa union could be effected, it was among 
way.countrymen in Benge? ; with some of whom i aia had, 
aud with most was desirous of having, the pleasure of osing 
intimately acquainted, 

“Vou have realized th oe hope, gentlemen, and even anticipat- 
ed a declaration of my wishes, ‘by your ala AcE in laying the 
` foundation of a ‘Society se inquiring into the History and 
Antiquities, the Natural Productions, Arts, Sciences, anad 
Literature of Asie. I may coriidently foriell, that an Institu- 
tion so likely to affofd entertainment, and convey knowledge 
to mankind, will advance to maturity by slow, yet certain, 
degrees; as the Royal . Society which. at first, was only a 
ngencing of a few literary f friends at Ozford, rose gradually to 
“sat splendid zenith, at which a Maney was their Secretary; 
and a Newton their Pres sident, ; 
Although it is my humble opinion, that, in order to ensure 
our success aud permanence, we must keep a middle course, 
between a languid remissness and an over-zealous activity 


wy o 


n 


te appearance of Wiikery to mention, that, if in aby country | 


i 
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and that the tres which you ‘have å auspiciously * planted, wijl 
produce fairer. blossoms, and more exquisite Duit | if i 
-al first exposed *o too great a glare of suns ee take 
the liberty of submitting to your consideration a few general 
he plan of yous Society; assuring you, that, whether 
ar approve them, your correction will | give me both, 
and instruction, as your flattering. a attentions have” 
y conferred on me the highest honour, 
fo your design, ‘T conceive, io take an ample space for 
your learned investigations, bounding taem anly by the 
gcographical linsits of Asie; so that, considering Wvadustan- 
as a centre, and turning your eyes in idea to the North, you 
bave on your right many important kingdoms in the Eastern 
Peninsula ; pe ancient and ‘wonderful empire of China, with 
all her Tartavian dependeucies ; and that of Japan, with the 
ead of precious 





islands, in which many singular curiosities 
long been concealed. Before you lies that predigiog 
ait of mountaigs which formerly, perhaps, were a barrier 
ralust the violence of o sea; and beyond them the’ very 
‘taresting country of Zvder and the vast regions of Zardzry, 
m whici n, ag from fhe Trojan horse of the poets, have issued 
Many consummate warriors, whose domain has extended 
at lcast from the banks of the ilissus to the mouths of the 
Ganges. On your left are the beautiful and celebrated pro- 
vinces of Jran, or Persia; the anmeasur red, and. perhaps, 
- wnomeasurable, deserts of Arabia pand the once flourishing 
-ki dee of Fenen, with the pleasant isles that the Arabs 
have subdued or colonized : and farther westward, the A siatek | 
ominions of the Turkisk Sultans, whose moon seems avrg 
proachiag rapidly to its wane. By this great circumference 
tee field of your aseful researches will be inclosed: but, sioce | 
Egypt had unquestionably ao c old connexion with this country, 
Wat with Chas since the language and literature of the 
Abyssinians bear a manifest affinity with those of Asia; 
since the Arabian arms prevailed along thé African coast of 
the Mediterranean, and even erected a powerlukdynasty on 
7 he exontinent of Europe: you raay not be displeaséd occasion, 
aliy to iP low the streams of Astatich learning a little heyond 
its natural boundary, And if it be nece essary, or conve nient, 
that a short name, or epithet, be given to our Society, in order 
to distinguish it inthe world, that of Asindich Spee to De, 
both classical and proper, whether we consider the place. 
" the abject. of the Institution; and preferable to Oriente, 
‘which is, in truth, a word merely relative, and though com 
monly used in Europe, conveys no very distinct idea, 
Efit now be asked, what are.the intended objects of our 
“enquiries within SS spacious Hmits, ye answer MaN aud 
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NATURE: whatever is performed by the one, or produced by 
the other, Huwran knowledge has been elegantly analysed 
according to the three great faculties of the mind—-suemory, 
reason, and tnagination.—which we constantly find employed 
in arranging and retaining, cornbining and distinguishing, com- 
tining and diversifying, the "idees which we receive through 
AN senses, or acquire by reflection ; hence the three main 
branches of learning are fustory, science, and ari. The first 
cOmprehends either an account of natural productions, or 
the cenuine records of empires and states; the second embra- 
ces the whole circle of pure and mixed mathematics, together 
vith ethicks and law, as far as they depend on the reasoning 
faculty ; and the third includes all the beauties of imagery 
and the charms of invention, displayed in modulated language, 
or represented in colour, figure, or sound, 

“ Acreeably to this analysis, you will investigate whatever 
is @re in the stupendous fabrick of nature ; will correct the 
geography of Asie by new observations and discoveries ; 
will tiace the annals, and even traditions, of those nations 
who, from time to time, have peopled or desolated it; and 
wil bring to light their various forms of government, with 
their institutions, civil and religious. You will examine their 
improvements and methods in arithmetick and. geometry, 
mensuration, miechanicks,- opticks, astronomy; and. general 
physicka; their systems of morality, grammar, rhetofick, and 
dialetick ; their skill in chirurgery and medicine; amd their 
advancement, whatever it may be, in anatomy and chdgisiry. 
To this you'will add researches into their agriculture, munu- 
fagiures, trade; and whilst you enquire, with pleasure, inte 
tacir musick, architecture, painting, and poetry, will not forget 
those inferior arts by which the comforts, and even elegancies, 
of sociai life are supplied or improved. You may observe 
that I have omitted their languages, the diversity and diffi- 
culty of which are a sad obstacle to the progress of useful 
knowledge ; but I have ever considered languages as the mere 
instruments of real learning, and think them improperly 
confounded with learning itself , The attainment of them 
is, however, indispensibly necessary; and if the Persian, 
Armenian, Turkish, and Arabick could be added, not only the 
Sanscrit, the treasures of which we may now hope to see 
unlocked, but even the Chinese, Tarterian, Japanese, and the 
varigis insular dialects, an immense mine would fhen be 
opea, in which we might labour with equal delight and ad- 
vantage, ae ; 

“Paving submitted to you these imperfect thoughts on the 4 
esiis and vhjects of our future Society, I request your permission ta 
add g few hints on the conduct of it in its present immature state, 
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“LUCISN begins one of his satirien! pieces against historians 
with declaring. tha AG nly tote proposition in his work was 
that it should contain ne 8g trae : and, perhaps, it may be 
advisable at first, in order. to rent any difference of senti- 
mient on particular poirts no ne immediately before RS, tO es~ 
tablish but one rule, namely, to have no ruleset all. This onis 
i mean, that, intl he infancy of any Sociesy, there ought to b € 
no confinement, no trouble, no expense, no unnecessary fnr- 


23 


ioe 


wpaliny. Let us, if 5 you please, for the prescat, bave weekly 
évenin g- mestings in this ball, for the purpose of hearing 


ET 


aain. papers read on such subjects as fall within the circle 
ci your enquiries. Let all curious and learned men be invited 
to send their tracts to our Secretary, for. which they ought 
fe amediat aly to receive our thanks: aud if, towards the: cnd 


‘of each year, we should be supplied with a sufficiency of 


-valuable materials to fill a volume, let us present our Asiatiek 


bhiscediany to the literary world, who have derived so “mkh 


pleasure and information from the agreeable work of Kempfer, 


` 


thar which we can scarce propose a better model, that they 
wilt accépt with cagerness any fresh entertainment of the same 
kind. You will not, perhaps, be dispozed tc admit: mere 
translations of considerable length, except of suck unpublished 
essays or treatises as mmay -be transmitted to us by native 
sushors: but whether you will enrol, as members, any number 
of learned ae you will hereafter decide, with many other 
questions, as they happen to arise: and you will think, I pre- 
sume, thatall questions shouid be decided, on a ballot, by a 
ragjority of two-thirds ; and that ninemembers should be requisite 
to constitute a board for such decisions. These poing. 
however, and all others I submit entirely, Gentlemen, fo your 
Jotermination, having neither wish nor pretension to chin. 
any more than my single right of suffrage. One thing only, 
es essential to your dignity, I recommend with earnestness : 
on no account to admit a new member who has not expressed 
a voluntary desire to become so, And in that case you will 
not require, I suppose, poy other qualification than a leve 
of knowicdge, and a zeal for the promotion of ik ` 
“Your Institution, I am persunded, will ee of itself ; and 
your meetings will be ampi supplied with interesting aod 
amusing paper 8, as § soog as the object of oun enguiries, shall 
be generally known, There are Gt may not be delicate to name 
them, but there are} many from whose important s stuiges T 
cannot but eee high expectations, And, as far as mere 
labour will avail, į ‘sincerely’. promise that, it in my allotted 
sphere of Hones idence, or in any inteliectval excursion 
that f may lave leisure to make, I shouid be so fortunata 
as fo collect, by accident, either fruits or Rowers which may 


2 
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scat waluable or ere I shall offer my E windle egy TO your 
tety wi ; 23 roctful zeal as te the greatest o oventate 


ar the first presidential address of Sie WILLIAM TONES, 
sight, to the Asiadice Society of Bengal. It is oa s, and 
teed. remarkable, to note his ie unconsciousnes 
real ends which themovement he inaugursted was se 
tined to fulfil, He and his colleagues are jn : 
Hous, ‘entertaining, or ‘elegant’ subjects ; they nee over: 
ths whole continent of Asia, in imagination, and even make 
cxenrsions to Egypi. 2, Africa and Satz «without any defined 
sense at all of whick countries, of which studics, merit their 
real attention, or are destined to bear veal fruit of profound 
and lasting value 
Bor is will hardi iy be disputed to-day, and, with every year 
tant passes, it becomes more certain, thar the heart and centre 
of Asiatice studies, the element really vical to human | 
high and earnest philosophy of india, with its deep 
of the interior light of the soul, its unerring it instinct for ute 
swerving, in@exible moral law. We have. in this philoscphy, 
net merely a subject of entertaining, curious, or elegant 
research, but a possession of lasting value ; not legs judispensa- 
ble, noc less essential, than the message of the Greeks, with 
their unerring instinct for beauty; not ‘Jess to be esteemed 
than the profound instinct of Plato, the high seriousness of 
Danie, the broad and exquisite humanity of S Shakespeare, 
But SIR WILtram Jones and his colleagues had not even’ a 
dawning presentiment of their true work, and the true desuiny 
S&i the Institution they founded. They talk, rather at random, 
of useful knowledge, of natural products, of researches joto 
whirargery, anatomy, astronomy ; they weave elcgaicies about? 
teaiory, imagination, and reason; they write of arts, literz- 
ture, aad sciences; but say not a word of .philoscphy, net a 
word of the high idealism of Jadia, with its broad sanity, end 
perfect lucidity, which is Asta’s and Jnadva's most perfect gift 
to the world.” - = 
Like the nomads of Gobi and Tarim, haunted by vagne 
traditions of buried cities, of priceless treasures hidden beneath 
the shifting sands where their tents are pitched, they roan 
hither. and thither, dreaming of treasures and the finding of 
them, but utterly uncartain where their sdarch should beni in, 
i hot less uncertain of the true nature of the treasures the ey 
might be destined to find. ess 
There is a delicious breath o 


r a 
S 
3 
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f the eighteenth century, with 
d all ie lack of high moral 


ali its quaintness and delicacy an i 
earnestness and profound insight, in this discou.se of SIE 
WILLIAM TONES, One feels at doce that he is writing under an 


` 
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and inspiration that have already passed utterly away, 
ft is the spirit “of Gray -which iuspires his iaiguages, and 
su sts his placid elegancies ; the spirit of lines like í these : po 


‘Woods that wave o'er Delphi’s stcep, 

Isies that nown th’ Acgean deep, 4 
Fieids that cool Iesus laves, é 
Or, where Meander’s amber waves i 

in Hngering lab'rinths creep, 

Hew do your tuneful echoes languish, 
_ Mute, but to the voice of anguish } i 
Where each old poetic mountain 
Enspiradon breathed around $ 

Evary shade and hallowed fountain 
Murmur’d despa solemn souad : 

Til the sad nine, in Greece’s evil hone, 
Left their Parnassus for the Latian plains. 
Alike they scorn the pomp of tyrant power, 
And coward Vice, that reveis in her chains. é 

When Latium Lad her lofty spirit lost, 
They sought, O Albion! next, thy sea-encircled coa 





Gr, it is the spirit of Collins, the spirit of such verse as this t= 


“ Where is thy native simple heart 
Devote to Virtue, Fancy, Art? 
Arise, as in that elder time, 
‘Warm, energic, chaste, sublime 1’ 


In a word, the whole attitude of mind, the whole moral and 
o atmospheres of SIR WILLIAM JONES and his friends, was 
anything but calculated to cail forth fhe deep and high message 
of Tudia ; was anything but timed to the iron chords of intuition 
and divinity which are now beginning to resound through th@- 
heart of the modern world. 
© {Ye must, therefore, look rather for curious and entertainis g 
inlormaiion, or at best for ‘useful knowledge,’ in the early 
votan naes of the Asiatik Researches ; the lasting reality, the 
wisdom of ancient Podia, was destined to find different gunet to 
the Western world, and its dawa and growth in Europe may 
rin the subject of our future study. 

u the meantime, we may return to the Wate Researches, 
with their elegant and entertaining contents. The frst, paper 
in the Researches is from the pen of Sir WILLIAM JONES, 
Knight, on the subject of transliteration, He makes himself very 
angry over the various systems which seek to render the sound 
af foreign language to the ear, rather than their orthograpgyw 
to the eve. ' Lo set this point in a strong light, we need only 
suppose that the French had adopted a system of letters wholly 
diferent from ‘ours, and ‘of which we had no types in our 
ntinting-hovses | let us conceive an Augeishinan, acquainted 
with their language, to be ‘pleased with MALHERBWS 
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wilh ksows imi Station of Heraee, and d lest irous of quating jt i 
some y sie 2 of criticism ; he would read it thus i-e- 
‘La mort a aes rignéurs à nuile autre pareilles ¢ 
* Ona beau ia prier : : 
X. ‘La ervsitc quelle ssi se bouche tés oreilles, 
` t Er nous laisse crien ; 
‘Le pauvre en sa cabane, ou le chaume le courte, 
es eat sujet à ses boix, : 
$ Eri la garde, qui veille anx barriers du Lowore 
E an déiend pas ngs rois |” 
| 3Yuald he thea express thase eight verses, In oman sharace 
ters exactly ag the Preach themselves i in fict express then 
wand he decorate his composition with a passage more. re 
ing rhe dialect of savages, than, that of a polished nati 
wonunçia tion, good or bad, woul id, perl raps, be tha 


= 
ta 
- 
x 


_' Law more aw day reegyewrsaw nosi otrah pirellyuh, 


= ‘Gane ow be iaw preeay ; 4 
r s haw croochyui Keilay sub booshuh lays orellyah, 


| p t Ay non Inysul: creeay, 
: Luh povre ong saw cawbawn oo iate chomub lah cooveih, 

t Ay soazyet aw say lwaw, 
: t Ay jaw gawrduh kee veily 3 bawryayrah dyoo Looviuh 

7 Nong. davfong paw no rwaw | / 

‘The second system of Asiadch orthography consists in 
serjpulously rendering letter ‘for letter wit thout any particular 
sure £9 presérve the promuuctation; and, as jong as this 
mog prosceds t by unvaried rules, it seems clearly entitied to 
UATE RCL, my 
. ‘That che question was by na means 80 ¢ clear es Sik WILLIAM e 
CNRS believed it, is evident from the fact that t 
e years ago, there 






i 
1s to transliteration fs roing of still. Ti ire 


‘me, ard Gene probably are stili, three rubber stamps-~ora- 
oms of ihe highest civilization aod the latest improvements- 


vsa distuct office, which rendered the name of the district in. 
“ree different ways, Murshidabad, Moorshidabad: aid Moer- 
» edabad, in clea ke of SIR WILLIAN JONES and SIR 
-JILLIAN Tonite. 
* Fie such is, the difficaity Hes, not in the theory of transistor. 
tion, pat m the great linglish language, which has a vowel 
ystempeocqualied for chaotic “con faston xin the whale range of 
zitten, speech, while its consonants are hardly bétter, This 
iced Me Halhed, whe had the reputation ‘of 
ti è Europeans in fadia who had masterad 
ly days, whan, of course, no one in Furaye 
3 of the language of the sods. i 











iir, Tathed oe nee remarked that the two greatest 
afas in the orthography of any language, are the application 
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of the same ietter. to several different sourds, and of different 
settera to the same sound, and frankly admitted that both these 

dufects were so common in Huglish, that he was exccedingly 
embarrassed in the choice of letters to express the sound of the 
Bengal vowels, and was at last by no- means satisfie ed by ®is 
own selection ; and SIR NAPE JONES Endorses his grievance 
in an eloquent lament :- 

“ Ad things abound with errour, as the old searchers for truth 
remarked with despondence : bat it is really deplorable that our 
fist step from totai ignorance should be into gross inaccuracy ; 
end that we should begin our education in England with learn- 
ing to read the five vowels, two of which, as we are taught to 
pronounce them, are clearly diphthongs, There are, indeed, 
Gve simple vocal sounds in our language, as in that of Kame, 
which occur in the words ax innocent bull, though not preggely 
in their natural order + for-we have retained the true arrangement 


of the letters, while we capriciously disarrange them in pronun: 


aT ; 50 that our eyes are satisfied, and our ears disappoint-* 
iste) ` 

SiR WILLIAM JONES then quotes, with somewhat qualified 
approval, the opinion of Mr. Charles Wilkins on this same subs 
ject of transliteration, But practice is ever so much better. 
than precept ;so we may realise Mr, Wilkins’ ideal far better, 
from one of his notes on a Royal Indian grant, from the same” 
fii first volume of the Asiatic Researches :--~- l 

& Sombot” says this note, “ Sorzbot—implies the ara of Raaja i 

Beekromadeetyo. The Brakmans throughout Hindostan jeer ' 
times according to the three following epochas : The Rolidn, i 
-rom the flight of Kreeshno, or commencement cf the. Kole 
Yoog, 4884 years. The Somdbot, from the death of Beehroma-' 
dzeipo, 1837 yeays, The Soboobdo, from the death of Raajaay 
Soke, 1703.” 

In this wonderful note, one hardly knows whether to admir’, 
more the æra and epocha or the Raajaa and Koke Foss, fr 
is- only- fair to Mr, Charles Wilkins, however, to say that i 
qualifies his choice: “ In this translation, Sanskrit names ar” 
written as they are pronounced in Bengal p butin the following 
paper, the translator has adopted the more elegant pronuncias! 
ciation of Varenesand Casimir 

For the benefit of the uninit tiated, it may be worth xghile to 
ssint out that Varanes and Benares sre variants of the same 
name. Certain. passages in Wilkins’ translation did uot meet 
es Siz WILLIAM JONES’ entire approval, One in particular 

etranslates thus : By whose policy the great’ Prince Deye- 

sak made the earth tributary, from the father Reve, whose 
piles of rocks are moist with juice from the heads of lascivious 
elephavis, to the father of Gauri, whose white mountains are 
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2 
two acsans whose waters are red with the FSG aod with 


ifotveted with heams from the moon of Iswara 5 gud as far as 
f this inode of re 
á R tins at Mavali 
is a passagn well werta 


ma Site of 
WWilliain Chambers, Esq, thec 
quot! ng wo 

“he rack, or hill of stone, above mentioned, is that which 
eae grosses the attention on approaching the place ; 
ii s abruptly out of a level plain of great sas nt, consist 
rief ay of one stagle-stone, and is situated very near to th 








se: beach, it is sucha kind of eject asan Pn ravel- 
ler werld naturally turn aside to cxamine is shape is also 
gr and a ntic, and, from a distant view, has an ap- 


es 
Q 
De 


vance like some antique and iofty R On coming atar 
Ee vg? foot of the rock to the north, works of imager, and 
gi ipture crowd so thick upon the eyes, as might seer fo 
pow ihe idea of a petrified town, like those that hace been 
> sled in different parts K the world by too credulous travel- 
fors. Among these one olject, though a mean oue, attracts the 


tention, on account of ae eroree due ae ridiculous sane 


Soap Pmt 
2 


“4e of them ta a stooping posture, vile. the other is “talel ing 
z + insects out of his head’ Mr Chambers is very seveie on 
*weotched superstitions’ of the Branuns: “TL is act, 
_vever, improbable, that the rest of this history imay contakt, 
2 ths ovtidlogy of Greece and Konte, a great deal oi real 
ver cf facr, thet igh se dae in dark and f igurative re~ 
Miertitions, Throngh the disguise of these we may discern 
fig imperfect records of great. events, and of ryvolutions that 
“wwe happened in remote fimes ; hey perky pe merit our 
fen tion, the more, as it is n a that’ any records of 
cient Hadoe history exist-bucia this obscure and fanvast ic 
es. Tbeir posts seem to have co their only histerian 
«well as divines ; and whatever they relate, is wrapped ux 
“S this burlesque garb, set off, by way of ornament, y with cit. 
Ceuisianesy hugely incredible and absurd, and all this withodt 
yy date, and in no order or method than such as the posts 
Hcy sugested and found most convenient. Nevertneless, 
7 comparing names and grand events recorded hy them, with 
‘osegiilerspersed in the histories of other nations, and by 
dling’ da the assistance of ancient monuments, coins, and 
scriptivns, ag occasion shall offer, some p rohable conjectures, 
least, if not important oe F, it is hoped, be made 
i theae in teresting subjects. it is aaa to be regretted that a 
ind veri attended with a total want of emios ity, in tb 
"alom nidan governor of this country, has been so hostile to 
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e preservation of daizdeo moanrmenta and coins, But a spirit 
of f enqui Po an oe the fuvogeans tay yet pe rhaps be success- 
j a to the place above described, 
ret, leaves ronm to hope that fue 
tore some uscfal dis scoverics, The Kawgy 
n occasion to go to a place in the nei. 
bourhood of í Aart bal THOS, assure d ihe wie of this account, that 
witan bis remembra: ICG, a ryot of those paite had foung, in plow- 
ing his ground, a pot of gol on silver coins, with characters on 
ep 
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them which no ones a thes arts, Hindoo or Makomred, Was 

able to decipher. He add i however, that all search for them 

wond now be vaio, for they had doubtless best: long ago 
Lo 


deyoted to the cructbic, as, in their origiual form, no one there 


rhoaght them of any value.” 

Tt is to bs regretted that ‘the spirit of inquiry'among the Dure- 
vens’ has not, after the lapse of a hundred years, bes, : 
strikingly successful as Mr. Chambers may have b vad rensonat 
grou rds io hope it would oe ; Sera i we should noi find t 






tace Professor Whitney writing that ‘all dates given in andi: |, 
Veerary ay are ping sét up to be bowled down again’ 7 


A yacy curious—perhaps, the most curious—thi ing in this fir 
soune “of Asiatice Researches is Mr. Turner's account h 
visit to the © ‘Teeshoo Lama’ of Tibet; end; as Mi. Turne 
stoty is not very long, we may very weli quote it in full s oa 

“On the 3rd of December,’ 3783, I arrived at Terpal... 
eiuateal on ihe summit of a high hill; and it was about ne J: 
when I entered the gates of the monastery, which was nat pE 
anen erected for the reception and education of -Tessio Lam w 
; es in a palace in the centre of the monastery, whi: 
yhout a mile of groutd in circumference, and ©: 
mole is cu compassed by a wall. The several buildings serw 


for the accommodation of Pe hundred Gyluags, appointed * 
aerfevm religious service with Teeshkoe Lame, until he shall 
ratacved to ihe monasi ery aa Musnad of yesh Deal 
Juis unusual to make visits e either | ay ot in Boolaw on the & 
of arrivai : we therefor tes ted this day, only receiving an 
sonding messages of compliment, : 

“On the 4th iy in the mering, I was allowed to visit Taos Fs 





Laud, anid found him ‘placed in great form upon his Musnan i 
On the left side stood his father and mothel, and. on the gothe. 
the officer particularity appoi ited fo wait upon his person.” Ti? 
Messud js a fabric of silk cushions pied upon one ance’ 
anil the scat is elevated to the hsight.of four fect from th 
foor ; eutpreidere 2 zik covered the top; and ths sides wer 
decmiadted with pieces of silk of various colours, suspended trow 
ihe upner cdge, ‘aid hanging down By the partic ular reques” 
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of Teeshoo Lamas father, Mr, Saunders and myself wore the 
English dress. 

“ I advanced, and, as is the custom, presented a white pelong 
- handkerchief ; and delivered also into the Lamas hands the 
Governor’s present of a string of pearls and coral, while the 
Ogfer things were set down before. Having “performed the 
ceremony of the exchenge of handkerchiefs with his father and 
mother, we took our seats on the right of Teeshoo Lama. 

“A multitude of persons, all those ordered to escort me, 
were admitted to his presence, and allowed to make their 
prostrations, The infant Zama turned towards them, and 
received them all with a cheerful and significant look of 
complacency. His father then address@d me in the TZzdet 
language, which was explained to me by the interpreter, that 
aig Lama had been used to remain at rest until this 

time of day; but he had awoke very early this morning, and 

mid fot be prevailed on to remain longer fn bed ; for, added 
ie “the English gentlemen were arrived, and he could not 
sleep? During the time we were in the room, I. observed the 
Lama’s.eyes were scarce ever turned from us, and when our 
cups were empty of tea, he appeared uneasy, and throwing 
back his head, and contracting the skin of his brow, he kept 
making a noise, for he could not speak, until they were filled 
again. He took out of a golden cup, containing confects, some 
burnt sugar, and, stretching out his arm, made a motion to 
his attendants to give them to me. He then sent some in 
like manner to Mr. Saunders, who was with me. I found 
W yself, though visiting an infant, under the necessity of saying 
something ; for it was hinted to me, that, notwithstanding 
he.is unable to reply, it is not to be inferred that he cannot 
understand. However, his incapacity of answering excused® 
me many words; and I just briefly said, ‘That the Governor- 
General, on receiving the news of his deceasee in China, was 
overwhelmed with grief and sorrow, and continued to lament 
his absence from the world, until the cloud that had overcast 
the happiness of this nation by his re-appearance was dise 
pelled, and then, if possible, a greater degree of joy had taken 
place than he had experienced of grief on receiving the first 
mournful news. The Governor wished he might long conti- 
nue to illumine the world with his presence; and was ‘hopeful 
thgt the friendship which had formerly subsisted between them 
would not be diminished, but rather that it might become 
still greater than before ; and that, by his continuing to show 
kindness to my countrymen, there might be an extensive com- 
munication between his votaries and the British nation’ The 
little creature turned, looked steadfastly towards me with the 
appearance of much attention, while I spoke, and nodded, with 
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repeated but -slow movements of the head, as though he un- 
derstood and approved every word, but could not utter a 
reply. The parents, who stood by all the time, eyed their 
son with a look of affection, and a smile, expressive of heart- 
felt joy at the propriety of the young Lama’s conduct. His 
whole regard was turned to us, he was silent and seda 
never once looking towards his parents, gas if under their .in*~. 
fluence at the time ; and with whatever pains his manners may 
have been formed so correct, yet I must own his behaviour 
: on this occasion appeared perfectly natural and spontaneous, 
and not directed by any action or sign of authority. 

“ The scene in which I was here brought to take a part, was 
too new and extraerdinary, however trivial, if not absurd, 
as it may appear to some, not to claim from me great atten- 
tion, and, consequently, minute remark. 

“ Teeshoo Lama is at this time about 18 months of age, 
He did not speak*a word, but made most expressive sifMs, 
and conducted himself with astonishing dignity and decorum, 
His complexion is of that hue which, in England, we should 
term rather brown, but not without colour. His features good, 
small black: eyes, an animated expression of countenance ; 
and altogether [ thought him one of the handsomest children 
I had ever seen. I had but little conversation with the father. 
He told me he had direction to entertain me three days on 
account of Teeskoo Lama; and entreated me with so much 
eartiestness to pass another on his own account, that I could 
not resist complying with his request, He then invited us 
for to-morrow to an entertainment he proposed to make ata 
small distance from the monastery, which invitation, having 
accepted, we took our leave, and retired. ‘ Şi ` 
* “Jn the course of the afternoon I was visited by two officers 
of the Lama's household, both of whom are immediately 
attendant on hiseperson. He sat and conversed with me some 
time ; enquired after Mr. Bogle, whom both of them had seen ;> 
and theh, remarking how extremely fortunate it was the young 
Rama's having regarded us with very particular fiotice, observed 
on the very strong partiality of the former Zeeshoo Lama for 
the English, and that the prestnt one often tried to utter the 
name of the Aaglsh. I encouraged the thought, hopeful that 
they would teach the prejudice to strengthen with his in- 
creasing age; and they assured me that should he, where 
begins to speak, have forgot, they would early teach hiko 
repeat the name of Hastings. = 

“On the morning of the 6th, I again waited on Zeeshoo 
Lama, to present some curiosities I” had brought for him 
from Bengal, He was very much struck with a small-clock, 
and had it held to him, watching for a long time the 
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revolutions of the moment hand: he admired it, but with 
gravity, and without’ any childish emotion. There was 
nothing in the ceremony differing from the first day’s visit. 
The father and mother were present. I staid about half an 
hour and retired, to return and take leave in the afternoon. 
+ The votaries of Teeshoo Lama already began to flock in 
humbers to pay their adorations to him. Few are yet admit- 
“ted to his presence.* Those who come, esteem it a happiness 
if he is but shown to them from the window, and they are 
able to make their prostrations before he is removed, There 
came to-day a party of Kilmooks (Culmuc Tartars) for purposes 
of devotion, and to make their offerings to the Lama, When 
I returned from -visiting him, I saw them standing at the 
entrance of the square in front of the palace, each with his cap 
off, his hands being placed together elevated, and ‘held even 
with his face, They remained upwards of half an hour in 
“wis attitude, their eyes fixed on the ‘apartment of the 
ama, and anxiety very visibly depicted i in their countenances, 
At length, I imagine, he appeared to them; for they began 
all together by lifting their hands, still closed, above ‘their 
heads, then bringing them even with their faces, and after 
lowering them to their breasts, then ‘separating them: to 
assist them in sinking and rising, they dropt upon their 
‘knees, and struck their heads against the ground. This with 
the same motions was repeated nine times. They afterwards 
advanced to deliver their presents, consisting of talents of gold 
‘and silver, with the products of their country, to the proper 
\ officer, who having received them, they retired, apparently, with 
muc! a satisfaction, 
~ “Upon enquiry, I learnt that offerings made in this manner 
are by no means unfrequent, and, in reality, constitute one of 
the most copious sources from which the Lamas of Tibet dt- 
rive their wealth, 

“No one thinks himself degraded by perferming these hu- 
miliations. The persons I allude to, who came for this 
devout purpose, were attendants on a man of superior rank, 
that seemed to bé more engrossed than the rest in the pesfor- 
mance of the ceremony. He wore a rich satin garment, lined 
with fox-skins ; and a cap with a tassel of scarlet ‘silk flowing 
from the centre of the crown upon the sides all round;-and 

ged with a broad band of Szberdéan fur. 

# According to appointment, I went in the sileeacols to 
4 make my last visit to Teeskoo Lama, I received his dispatches 
for the Governor-General, and from his parents two pieces of 
‘satin for the Governor, with many compliments. 

_ “They presented me with a vest, lined with lambskins, 
maine many assurances of a long remembrance, and observing 
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that at this time Zeeshoo Lama isan infant, and incapable of 
conversing ; but they hoped to see me again, when he shall be- 
come ofage, I replied, that by favour of the Zama, I might 
again visit this country: I looked forward with anxiety ‘to the 
time when he should- mount the Musnud, and should then- be 
extremely happy in the opportunity of paying my respects 
After some expressions and protestations of mutual regard, m 
visit was concluded, I received the handkerchiefs, and took 
my leave ; and am to pursue my journey toward Bengal to- 
morrow at the dawn of day.” 

With this curious and entertaining recital, we may brer 
for the present. It brings to mind, ‘more than any thing, . 
strange sentence of Emerson’s :— : 

“ Do not be deceived® by dimples and ouis: I tell you that 
baby is a thousand years old. ” 


CHARLES JONNSTON: 
aae A B. C. S, (Retd.) 
` M. R. A, Sy 


(To be continued.) 


“Art. IL—THE CONQUERING MARCH OF 
RUSSIA. 


pissis March towards India. By an Indian Officer. With 
a Map. London: Sampson Low, Marston and Company. 
1894. P 
OOKS on the progress of the Russian arms and arts 
in Central Asia have of late been comparatively ‘rare. 
The seriesof raids, campaigns, and battles—from the storming 
of the Khokandi frontier fort of Ak Masjid in 1853 to 
the annexation of the Merv Oasis iw 1884, which in thirty 
years had made of Centra? Asia an appanage of the Empire 
of the Czar—was concluded with the delimitation of the Russo- 
Afghan frontiers; and, for the last decade, no further move 
‘ward has been made. ° 
The voices of alarm have been stilled—some by- death,- some 
the apathy of the public ; and the words of the anonymous 
jan Officer who now again calls our flagging attention to 
lower, but still sure, approach of the Muscovite march to 
ayt/Anglo-Indian frontier line, sounds like the “ voice of one 
aying in the wilderness.” But we say to him that hath ears 
hear, “ Let him hear,” This book is the first attempt to place 
Jefore us clearly the connected history of the military move- 
-ments of Russia, southwards and eastwards, which have 
carried the banners and the boundary pillars of the Czar from 
, the banks of the Dnieper and the Ural mountain chain to the 
mouth of the Danube and the northern slopes of the Hindu 
Kush. It is now little more than two hundred years since 
Peter the Great led his newly-raised Russian’ battalioms, 
drilled and disciplined by Lefort and other French and foreign 
officers, to the siege of the. Turkish fortress of Azoff, which 
barred the way to the waters of the Black Sea. f 
Throughout the two succeeding centuries, Russia unrols 
before us a long and brilliant panorama of Oriental conquest, 
a dramatic series of desperate struggles, crowned with many 
triumphs, chequered by few defeats, and always culminating 
in fresh and vast acquisitions of territory. In these two 
centuries, Russia has destroyed two Musalman States, the 
KĶhanates of Crim-Tartary and Khokand, and has absorbed 
Meir dominions into her own: she has shorn the Ottoman 
- Empire of half its territory in Europe and of-much in Asia ; 
and has taken Georgia and ‘Armenia from Persia : Bokhara and 
Khiva have been reduced to vassalage, and only await their 
turn to become provinces of a Christian Empire : the tameless 
tribes of the Caucasus have seen the crests of their mountains 
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crowned by Russian forts, and the Turkoman’s waterless 
deserts are to-day traversed by a Russian railway; neither 
the native valour of the Charkas and Lazgi, nor the fierce 
fanaticism of Islam, nor the most stupendous obstac 
nature have availed to stay the onward march of the 
quering Muscovite, who has planted his victorious bann: 

the threshold of the Bab-i-Humaytn and on the battle 

of the City of Timur. 

When Baber founded the Mogul dynasty -in Hindustan, the 
Russians were vassals to Musalman Tartars, Ibn Batuta, 
describing his travels in the land of the Tartars, says: “ Between 
this place and Al Sardi, which belongs to the Sultan, there 
is a distance of ten days’ journey. At the distance of one 
day from this place are the mountains of the Russians, who 
are Christians, with red hair and blue eyes, an ugly and 
perfidious people, They have silver-mines, and from th=“ 
country is silver budlion brought, With it they buy and se 
each piece weighing five ounces,” 

Al Sardi, the palace where the moving tabernacle of 
Khan of Kizil Urda, or Golden -Horde, was fixed “ideal 
Mongol conquest of Russia, is alluded to by the oldes 
English poets, Chaucer, in the lines :— 

“ At Sara, in the lande of Taitarie 
There dwelled a King who werteyed Russie:” 

The little Grand Duchy of Muscovy was then surrounded 
on all sides by enemies, and its orthodox inhabitants were 
beset by the champions of hostile creeds. The Lutheran © 
Swedes barred the way to the Baltic; the Catholic Poles 
intercepted the trade and civilisation of Western Europe y 
the Musalman Turks held all the shores of the Black Sea, 
aad their cousins and allies, the Mogul Tartars, occupied the 
mouths of the Don and the Volga. But the native energy of 
the new-born nafjon broke through the ring of its encircling 
foes at the point of least resistance. The crumbling Mogul 
power fell before the vigorous blows of its Christian vassals, 
ane, the Czar, Ivan the Terrible, successively ‘attacked and 
destroyed the Tartar Khans of Kazan and Astrachan, and 
opened the way to the Caspian.* Batur (Bahadur) Tora, son 
of the Khan of the Crimea, was slain in trying to relieve the 
former city, and the Turks in vain attempted a diversion in- 
favour of the latter, ‘They set themselves to cut a canal 4 
tle point where tthe course of the Don approaches closely A 
that of the Volga, by which they would have secured a conti- - 
“nuous water-way from the Euxine to the Caspian. But the 
work was interrupted by the furious onslaughts of the savage 
soldiers of Ivan the Terrible, who routed the Turks and chased 
them to their boats, This first encounter between the 
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Russian and Turkish arms took place three centuries ago, and 

was a presage of their future fortunes. 

The Porte, finding the conduct of operations at such a 
distance and in sich a desert country difficult and tedious, 
consented to an accommodation, and abandoned the cause of 

gre Tartars of Astrachan, 

At that time the Ottoman Porte, conscious of its superior 
strength, in its pride and arrogance, never consented to a 
permanent peace with any Christian nation, and only granted 
truce for a term of years; for the Turks then faithfully ful- 

ied the obligation of the perpetual “Jahdd,” or “Ghaza,” 
Adéust the unbelievers, and confidently looked forward to the 
weedy conquest of all Christian Eueope Their wonderful 
ly career of victory gave some colour of excuse to this idle 
ream, which. was soon to be rudely dispelled, The treaty 
yf Sitvatorok, concluded between the Sultan, Muhammad the 
hird and the German Emperor Rudotph in A.D. 1606, was 
the first occasion when the Porte subscribed to a permanent 
peace with any Christian Power. 

All through the seventeenth century there were frequent 
collisions between the Russians and Cossacks on the one hand, 
and the Turks and Tartars on the other, along the northern 
shores of the Black Sea and about the estuaries of the Don 
and the Dnieper. 

The Cossacks descended these rivers in fleets of small boats, 
to plunder the Turkish lands; while the Tartar horsemen of 
the Crimea made annual raids on the Southern Provinces of 
Russia in quest of booty and slaves. Hundreds of Russian 
women and girls were annually shipped from the ports of the 
Crimea to the slave-market in Stamboul. 

Occasion for quarrel being thus never wanting, several times 
regular hostilities were inaugurated by the Turks against their 
Russian neighbours, but the indecisive apd petty operations 
that resulted were terminated by equally fruitless accommoda- 
tions, and things always went on the same as before. But 
in the year 1678, the first war occurred between Tukey and 
Russia on a large scale. The debatable ground which 

always lay between the frontiers of Christendom and Islam 
(it would have: been called a Neutral Zone in modern diplo- 
matic parlance) was occupied by colonies of “ Kazaks ” (Turkish 
for robber or-free-booter), refugees from justice, or vengeance, 
in the neighbouring kingdoms, who here lived the free life of 
outlaws, and justified their predatory and piratical practices 
by the plea that they were waged against enemies to their race 
and faith. 

Though these Moss-troopers welcomed refugees of all creeds 
and nations, the majority of them were of Russian race and 
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of orthodox faith, The Zaporavian Cossacks, who dwelt in 
the islands of the Dnieper, had long acknowledged the suzer- 
ainty of Poland, who gave them her countenance and protec-' 
tion in return for the service they rendered in defending-her 
frontiers from the raids of the Tartars. But in the seventeenth 
century the great Catholic re-action took place in Europe 


and the Pope and his zealous” followers spared no pains to *~ 


recover their lost supremacy. In France, Henry the Fourth 
fell under the dagger of Ravaillac; in Germany, the flames 
of the Thirty Years’ War threatened to consume Lutheranism, 
root and branch ; and in Poland, the bigot cardinal-king, John 
Casimir, was induced by the Jesuits to abolish religious toler- 
ation and to embark on the policy of priestly persecution, 
which ended in destroying the indebendence of his unhaj 
country. Poland was sacrificed-—and fruitlessly sacrificed —oN 
the altar of the Church of Rome, The orthodox Cossacks 
were now bitterly persecuted by their Polish masters, to forc 
them to conform to Catholicism; and, in their rage and despair, 
they turned to the Turk, like the Christian nobles of Bosn# 
two hundred years before, who unanimously took the turban 
when they found that the price of assistance from Western 
Europe was the reception of the Romish ritual. Following 
the example of these Bosniak Beys, and of the sturdy Cal- 
vinist “Sea-beggars” of Holland and Zealand, who wore the 
badge of the Crescent in their caps as a sign that they’ would 
rather serve the Turk than the Pope, these Cossacks escaped 
from Christian persecution by offering their swords and their 
services to the Sultan. He graciously accepted them, and 






even made war on Poland on their behalf: but the Cossacks M 


soon realised that they had “jumped out of the frying-pan into 
the,fire,” and were not long in finding out that the little «finger 
of a Turkish Sultan was thicker than the loins of a Polish 
King. They again transferred their facile allegiance, and this, 
time to a monarch of their own orthodox faith, the Czar of 
Muscovy: an early instance of the great advantage which has 
politjcally accrued to Russia through her championship of the 
creed’ so dear to all the Sclavonic peoples and Christians of 
the East. The hatred of the Greeks and the Servians for 
the Catholic religion always prevented them from heartily 
allying themselves with the Germans and Venetians during 
the attacks of the latter upon the decaying Turkish Empire, 


But the Sultan was not willing to let the Cossacks escape; &. 


and, as he had fought the Poles to gain them, he now proceed- 
ed to fight the Russians in order to retain them. As the 
Czar refused to surrender them to Turkish vengeance, war was 
declared, and the Grand Vazir, Kara Mustafa, led an army of 
seventy thousand men to the invasion of the Ukraine. The 
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first campaign was fruitlessly wasted in the siege of the town 
of Cherson, which was obstinately defended by the Russians 
and -Cossacks: in the second year, Cherson was taken, 
and the Turkish Army advanced into the Ukraine; but 
the Russians retired before him without giving battle, and the 
baa of campaigning in such a- waste country and such 
a northern latitudé, sorely tried the temper of the Turkish 
soldiery. They complained that the shortness of the nights 
interfered with the stated times of prayer. The traveller Ibn 
gatuta had previously been troubled by the same phe- 
enon. He wrote in his travels: “When, therefore, I was saying 
prayer of sunset in that place, which happened in the 
h of Ramazan, I hasted ; nevertheless the time for even- - 
prayer came on, which I also went hastily through. I then’ 
id that of midnight, as well as that termed Al Witr; but was 
vertaken by the dawn.” 
| Kara Mustafa and his men were sick of the war, in which 
his hopes of glory, and theirs of profit, did not seem likely of 
realisation : and he easily consented to a treaty of peace, which 
magniloquently proclaimed the magnanimity of the Sultan in 
granting such easy terms, and said nothing about the real 
bone of contention, which was quietly carried off by the 
Russian bear; and Kara Mustafa betook himself to fresh 
fields of Western war, where he lost his army and his life, and 
left his name to adorn the triumph of Sobieski. 
This may be reckoned as the first regular war between 
Russia and Turkey: and it is noteworthy as the only occasion 
„on which the Turks attempted an invasion of Russian terri- 
tory on a large scale. All their subsequent wars were purely 
defensive ; counting this war, there have been ten wars betwegn 
Russia and Turkey during the two centuries which have elapsed 
from that time to this: giving an average of one war for 
every twenty years. In all these wars have the Russians been 
victorious, save in two—the third war, when Peter the Great 
was forced to conclude a disadvantageous peace on the banks 
of the Pruth, with the Turkish sabre at his throat; and fhe 
ninth, or Crimean War, when the tables were turñed by the 
intervention of England and France as allies of Turkey. 
The second Russo-Turkish war arose out of the defeat of 
Cara Mustafa before the walls of Vienna, All the nations 

at had so long been scorned and scourged by the Turk 
turned upon him in his time of trouble. While the Germans 
chased him from Hungary, the Venetians landed an army in 
the Morea, the Poles besieged Kaminiek, and Peter the Great 
attacked Azoff to gain an outlet to thé Black Sea. This war 
opened a new chapter in the history of Russia’s Oriental 


warfare. Hitherto the ss had voir and 
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customs, an Oriental nation; much of their orientalism dated, 
no doubt, from the time of the Tartar domination. Their, wars 
were waged in Oriental fashion. In discipline, equipment, 
and organisation, their armies resembled those of the Tartars 
and Turks opposed to them. But now Russia had obtained a 
standing army ; and henceforth she was to oppose the scienti 
tactics and the improved weapons of modtrn Europe to the 
ancient methods of warfare immemorial in Asia, The intelli- 
gent direction of the combined action of men in trained and 
organised bodies was to be employed against foes who trusted 
for success solely to numbers and valour, and to individual 
skill in arms and hgrsemanship, The conditions of warfare 
between the Russians and the Turksetwo centuries ago \ 

‘in many jrespects, strangely contrary to what they are af 
present day. Then it was the Turks who adhered to th 
principle of universal service, which enabled them to put armi 
into the field three and four times as large as the largest forgé 
that could be mustered by the greatest European Power. The 
army which was wrecked by Kara Mustafa’s folly at Vienna 
mustered two hundred thousand men, Their superiority in 
numbers was most strongly marked in their cavalry, in which 
arm they are now particularly deficient; their individual 
training in marksmanship.and horsemanship was as superior 
then as it is inferior now to that of the rank and file of. Euro- 
pean armies; finally, their mode of fighting was skirmishing 
and the swarm-attack, which, since its abandonment by them, 
has been forced upon European armies in modern times by 
the invention of the breech-loader. : l 

In this second war some Oriental methods still obtained in 
the Russian service, for Peter the Great, at the siege of Azoff, 
hdd his chief engineer officer flogged for negligence in carry- 
ing out his duty, But the engineer, who was a Dutchman, 
not understanding Russian methods of discipline, resented his 
treatment so grievously, that he deserted to the Turks, and, by 
betraying to them the besieger’s plan of attack, caused the 
faifure of the siege. The next year, however, Peter renewed the 
siege and took the city, and the Dytchman committed suicide 
to save himself from falling alive into Russian hands. 

Peter the Great had too much on his hands in other quarters 
to allow him to prosecute the war very vigorously ; and the 
Turks were too distracted by the combined attacks of 
Germans, Poles, and Venetians to do more than stand on the 
defensive. The war was terminated in 1699 by the general 
peace of Carlowitz, which the Turks purchased by surrender- 
ing Hungary to Austria, Podolia to Poland, Dalmatia to 
Venice, and Azoff to Russia. 

After Peter had worsted his Swedish and Polish enemies, 
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he turned his attention again to the Turks and attacked them in 
the yar 171r. At the same time he offered his protection to 
the patriots, or brigands of Montenegro, who were in arms 
against the’ Sultan, and commenced that propaganda among 
gfe Greek and Sclavonian /’ayds of the Turkish Empire, which 
has since borne suck abundant fruit. Hisinvasion of Turkey, 
however, turned out a complete, and.was nearly a disastrous, 
failure. 

All around the Turkish frontiers there then lay a zone of 
country which was little better than ʻa waste, deserted by its 
inhabitants for fear of the man-stealing Tartars. This unin- 
habited and uncultivated „zone formed® a serious obstacle to 
a regular army, and Peter found himself in the plains of 
Moldavia starving for want of supplies, while his columns were 
surrounded by the myriads of the Turkish and Tartar horse. 
“ihe Russian army was only extricate? from its dangerous 
position by the firmness of the troops, who repulsed all the 
desultory attacks of the Sipahis and Janissaries ; by the skilful 
diplomacy of the Empress Catharine, the stupidity of the | 
Grand Vazir, and the knavery of his lieutenants, who accepted 
the Empress’ jewels as a bribe. As it was, Peter had to sign 
a treaty giving up Azoff again to the Turks. 

Prince Kantemir of Moldavia, who accompanied the Russian 
army in this unfortunate campaign, says that the Russians 
proved themselves ignorant of the secret of success in Turkish 
warfare, not delivering a counter-attack immediately they had 

p repulsed the tumultuary attack of their foes. They stood 
fast, and so allowed the Turks time to rally and renew the 
attack, 

“ Happy is that Christian General, ” says the literary Prinee, 
“who hath withstood the first onset of the Turks :” for the 

. rush of the Janissary was like that of the Highlandmen; and 
many a time the lines of German infantry were mown down 
by the swift-and incessant strokes of the Turkish scimitars, 
The plan of the German Generals was to receive the Turkish 
rush with grape and musketry: if they. could check it, they 
then made their troops advance, on which the Turks ‘would 
aise a shout of “ Giaur geldi!” (‘the infidel is coming !”) and 
would renew their attacks hurriedly and confusedly ; and the 

eermans still repulsing them by their steady fire and front 
and still continuing to advance, the Turks would cry out 
“ Giaur hasti!” (“the infidel hath come, or hath trodden on 
our heels!”) and would so take to panic flight, thinking of 
nothing but saving their own lives, so.that the Janissaries would . 
shoot and kill the Sipdhis, in order to seize their horses to 
escape upon: for which reason, says Prince Kantemir, the 
irlish horse always give their foot a wide berth, and will 
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not draw nigh to succour them in a battle, though they 
see them to be overthrown, 

The cry of “Giaur geldi!” set up by the Turkish soldiery 
on the approach of the infidel host, reminds us of the cry\of 
“Prussac idiet !” “(the Prussian comes p? simultaneously sent u 
by the whole Russian Army, when they saw the columns of 
Frederick the Great’s array arriving on the field of Zorndorff, 

On that famous and fatal day the Prussian Army was drawn 
up to receive the Prussian attack in the same order which it 
used against the Turks: ‘an immense hollow square, with the 
cavalry and the baggage inside, and the guns at the angles. 
This formation made “Borndorff the bloodiest battle of modern 
times. More than one-third of the Russian Army was put 
hors de combat, A single Prussian cannon-shot is said to 
have killed forty-two Russian soldiers ! : 

This army square was the normal formation for battle 
adopted by thè Russian Army in the fourth war, which was 
waged by the Empress Anne from 1736 to 1739, principally 
with the object of abating the nuisance of the raids continu- 
ally made on the Southern Provinces of Russia by the Tartars 
of the Crimea, and other profegées of the Turks The whole 
of the country from the banks of the Dniester to those of the 
Volga, from the frontiers of Poland to the shores of the 
Caspian, was then called by European geographers “ Kleine 
Tartarei,” or Little Tartary, in distinction from Great Tartary 
in Central Asia, all the tribes whom we call Kalmucks, Uzbeks, 
Turkomans, &c. now-a-day, being then lumped under the generic 
appellation of Tartars. Little Tartary was the happy hunt- 
ing-ground of roving bands of Nogoi and Crim-Tartars, who 
had their general resting-place and refuge in the Crimea. 
They acted as Cossacks to the Turkish atmies, and in their 
train often visited and plundered Poland and Hungary; and 
from the frontiers of Russia they. were never long absent. 
They much resembled, in their mode of life and character, the 
martstealing Turkomans, who were sucha scourge to Persia 
in our own day, and who have just been quelled by the Russian 
arms. These Tartars also excited much the same terror, 
and had the same Satay for courage and ferocity. among 
the European nations, as the Turkomans among. the Persians, 
Allusions to their cruelty and bravery are common in 
literature of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The" 
poet Prior wrote :— - 

“ Observe the different operations 
Of food and drink in various nations : 
What Tartar could be fierce or cruel 
On the mere strength of water-gruel ? 
But how withstand his rage and force, 

* When first he kills, then eats his horse |” 
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The well-known phrase of “ catching a Tartar” refers to 
an incident which occurred in the German wars against 
the Turks in Hungary. Prince Kantemir says that the 
Tartars were much braver and better soldiers than the 
Turks in his time. But he also mentions that the Russians 
hay, with their “ knutes and battsgues ” (whips and rods) 
jade the once turbulent Tartars of Kazan and Astrachan into 
the meekest-mannered of men. Nothing is more remarkable 
than the rapid loss of martial character by an Asiatic race 
when deprived of the opportunity for employing it, We have 
occasion to notice this in India in the rapid decline of military 
spirit among our own subject-populationg, An unduly large 
proportion of our Sepoy recruits come from the territories of 
Native States. , 
The final resistance of the Crim-Tartars to the Russian 
arms was, indeed, so feeble, that we are led tg suspect that their 
milPary capacity was always much over-rated, Anyhow, they 
are ‘now the most peaceable and law-abiding of Russian sub- 
jects, with a quaker-like aversion to service in the Army, 
In this war the Emperor of Germany was the ally of the 
Czarina, and the Turks, who still looked upon Russia as a 
second rate Power, of but little account, sent their Grand Vazir 
and their largest armies and best troops against the Austrians 
in Servia, adopting an entirely defensive attitude on the side 
of the Russians, The latter assumed the offensive on two 
different lines of. operation ; one army moving against the 
Tartars in the Crimea, the other against the Turks on the 
Dpiester. 
"These armies Had to reach their objective by traversing 


/ steppes destitute of inhabitants and producing nothing but 


grass. The Russian armies had to carry ‘all their provisions ° 
and even sometimes their supply of water with them across 
these desert- plains. They kept their communications open by 
erecting a chain of small redoubts at intervals of every ten or 
twelve miles. Each of these posts was garrisoned by ten or 
twelve musketeers and from twenty to thirty mounted Cos- ° 
sacks, the whole under command of a picked officer. Convoys . 
and despatches were passed on from post to post ; and it was 
found that both posts and convoys were well able to repulse 
the attacks of the wandering Tartars. When the garrisons of 
the Bosts were not engaged in escort duty, they occupied them- 
sekves in making hay of the long steppe grass, and storing 


„k for forage. The Tartars frequently used to set fire to this 


long steppe grass to windward of the Russian camps, or line 
of march ;so the first task of the troops, on encamping or 
bivouacing, was to clear away the grass for a space of several 
yards round the camp or bivouac, , 
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Extraordinary precautions were taken in this war to foil the 
Turkish tactics. Each infantry battalion and cavalry regi- 
‘ment was furnished with portable chevazuzx- de-frise, made in 
lengths of two yards, These were carried on men’s shoulders 
when the column was on the march, and were set down in 
front of the ranks when the troops were halted ; and\they 
formed a temporary entrenchment round the camp or ‘bivoust 

a‘ Zariba” as it would be termed now-a-days, Even the 
Rusian cavalry used to defend themselves against the attack 
of the Turks by surrounding their halted columns with che- 
vaur-de-frise, 

Each infantry battalion was also provided with 350 pikes, 
eighteen feet in Rength, like those of the old Macedonian 
` phalanx. These were carried by the middle or second rank 
(infantry being then formed in line in three ranks), instead of 
muskets and bayonets, 

_ The army moed and fought in one large square, or s@ie- 
times in two or three smaller ones. The battalions were/ also 
in square, the sides of the army square being formed by” lines , 
or masses of battalion squares. The guns were at the angles, 
and also in the intervals between the battalion squares. 

The baggage and cavalry occupied the centre of the square. 
Sometimes a triangle was formed instead of a square. 

Halted in this formation, surrounded by chevaux-de-frise 
and with their guns firing from the intervals of the living hedge 
of steel, the Russian Army resembled a bristling fortress round 
which the swarms of Turkish horsemen careered in vain seck- 
ing for an opening, Napoleon Bonaparte afterwards employed 
similar formations against the Mamluks in Egypt with eq] 
success, and, under the name of Ulundi squares, they have been 
revived lately i in our own army to enable our troops to sustain 
the attack of swarms of brave and active barbarians, i 

The very first encounter of this war was a curious one. The 
-Russian advanced guard of 400 Dragoons and 150 Cossacks 
was attacked and surrounded by swarms of Tartar horse. The 
Russians formed square, and the Dragoons dismounted half of 
their number, who opened a musketry fire ; the Tartars, instead 
of charging, replied with showers of arrows, This extraordi- 
nary combat was only ended by the arrival of the Russian 
infantry and guns, on which the Tartars made themselves 
scarce, they having as great a respect for the fire of field-pgeces 
as the Mahratta horse who, about the same time, gained heir 
first experience of European methods of warfare in conflict, 
with the French and English on the plains round Trichinopoly.~ 

The Russian, armies during this war were commanded by two 
foreigners—Field Marshals Miinnich and Lacy,—the former a 
German, the latter an Irishman, and a refugee Jacobite. Another 
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exile from his native land was Keith, a Scotch Colonel in 

Münnich’s army, who afterwards became famous in the service 

of Frederick the Great. The names of Gray, Douglas, McKen- 

zie, &c., also occur among the General and Field Officers of the 

Russian. army in this war. Many German names likewise 

test ify to the assistance which Russia has derived from foreign 
pak in the training and leading of her troops. 

All through her Oriental wars, the names of Weissmann, 
Riidiger, Luders, Schilders, Dannenberg, Todleben, Kaufmann, 
&c., bear witness to the deep debt of gratitude which Russia `’ 
owes to German military talent. When General Paskievitch 
was made a Field Marshal in 1828, in recognition of his vic- 
tories over the Turks and Persians, he was the only Russian 
holding that rank in the Czat’s army ; his four brother Field 
Marshals being Diebitsch, Wittgenstein and Sacken—all Ger- 
mans—and our own Duke of Wellington, The late Earl of 

Agemaris, who saw the Russian army at Adrianople in 1829, 
says that nine-tenths of their officers were Germans, or of 
German extraction. Perhaps he meant only their, superior, 
officers ; but it is evident that, but for the military skill and 
science of the Western aliens, the Russian armies would have 
been as badly officered as their enemies the Turks, who had 
no European intelligence among them to leaven their native 
Mongolian stupidity. 

In this war, the Russian armies entered and ravaged the 
peninsula of the Crimea from end to end every summer, retiring - 
in the winter. The Tartars built a rampart across the Isthmus 
of Perekop to keep them out ; but the Russians drew their 

piitention and their numbers to one part of the wall by false 
ttacks, and then, scaled it at another and unguarded point, 
Another time Lacy avoided the rampart by crossing his army. 
on to the spit of land between the Sea of Azoff and the Putrid 
Sea, and entered the Crimea by that road. On a third occasion 
“he rivalled the passage of the Israelites over the Red Sea by 
crossing his army over the bed of the Putrid Sea, when a 
strong north wind had driven back its waters, and so took the, 
rampart in reverse. Miinnich defeated the Turks in a pitched 
battle at Choczim on the Dniester, and took that fortress and 
also Oczakoff near the mouth of the Dnieper : the siege of the 
latter town was signalised by horrible carnage, and the victo- 
rious Russians buried 17,000 Turkish corpses after their suc- 
ceptful assault. | 
“Many curious anecdotes are told of the iron discipline 
which Field Marshal Münnich maintained in the Russian 
army, and of the merciless severity with which he enforced 
it. As his effective strength was greatly reduced by the 
number of men in hospital, he is said to have given orders that 
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‘any soldier who was reported sick should be forthwith buried, 
to save the trouble -of maintaining him in hospital. He 
turned the cannon of his siege batteries on his own. troops 
at Oczakoff, in order to drive them back to the assault, when 
they hesitated again to face the Turkish scimitars. One of 
the Russian posts on the steppe having been surprised by\the 
Tartars, Münnich had the officer who commanded it summar 
executed, to inculcate vigilance on his comrades. During the 
march of the Russian army on Choczim, a Lieutenant-General 
was reported missing ; he had strayed to some distance from 
the line of march, and was captured and carried of by some 
roving Tartars, When ihe town was taken, he was found 
imprisoned in the fértress. Miinyich reduced him to the rank 
and pay of a private Dragoon for his negligence in allowing 
himself to be made prisoner ; and he had to serve in the ranks 
during the remainder of the war, though he belonged to the 
Russian nobility, and, after the peace, entered St. PetersbSPgh 
in his private troopers uniform with fifty livery servants in his 
train. i wos 
The collapse of the Austrian operations in Servia and Bosnia, 
culminating in the capture of Belgrade and the invasion of 
' Hungary by the Turks, robbed the Russians of the fruits of 
their victories in this war: but much experience was gain- 
ed, the Tartars were thoroughly cowed, and the bugbear of 
Turkish military supremacy was laid for ever, The peace 
now signed lasted for twenty years: and then the fifth Russo- 
Turkish war was provoked by French intrigue. The cause 
was the first partition of Poland. The matter had really little 
todo with the Turks: the religious differences of Cathod 
Poles and orthodox Russians mattered nothing to men who 
* treated all sects of Christians with the same contemptuous 
toleration: the growing power of Russia was, no doubt, a 
menace to the peace of the Ottoman Empire, but the danger 
was not to be neutralised by going forward to meet it 
But the agents of Choiseul, the French Minister, easily pers 
*suaded the stupid Turks that their empire was menaced by the 
the Russian occupation of Poland, and the Russian Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople was “imprisoned in the Castle of the 
Seven Towers, the Porte still pretending to regard all the 
Princes of Europe as its recalcitrant vassals, 
The diplomatists of Europe still found their accoung in 
humouring the prejudices and the pride of the Turks, des@ib- 
ing the arrangements by which they gained all the solid pud: 
ding and left him the empty praise, as “ Capitulations,” and 
otherwise playing to his ignorance and arrogance : and now 
Choiseul commenced the practice of using the Porte as`a cats- 
paw to pull the chestnuts out of the fire. France, desiring to be- 
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and, and unwilling herself to risk her own skin, thrust 
orward to turn the edge of the Russian steel. The 
ras only a too eager dupe. The Arab proverbial. 
as how the Ass said unto God: “ Lord, how is it that 
created me, seeing that Thou hast already created the 
` And God geplied unto the Ass, saying: “ Verily, we 
ed the Turks, in order that the excellence of thy 
understanding might become apparent.” 

When the Empress Catherine sent a Russian fleet to the 
shores of Greece, the Porte gravely addressed a note to the 
Seignory of Venice, remonstrating with them for having allow- 
ed the fleet to pass from Russia into the Adriatic and so into 
the Mediterranean. The deliberations carried on in the Tur- 

‘ish Divan, or Council of Ministers, read like a page out of a 
rilbert-and-Sullivan’s comic opera ; the strategic combinations 
KÅhe Seraskiers and Pashas, like a scene’from ¥ Bombastes 
‘urloso.’ 

These wars of the Empress Catherine the Second,—the fifth 
nd sixth Russo-Turkish wars,—are especially interesting, as 
ffording a striking illustration of the difference of European and 
iriental modes of warfare. The cautious tactics of the Russian 
aders in the last war were now entirely laid aside : their 
icticians had at last mastered the secret of success in Oriental 
rarfare, the key to which may. be summed up in Suvoroff's 
ivourite maxim “ Stuppai-i-bei!” (“ Forward and strike !”) 
‘he Russian Commanders no longer put their trust in pikes, or 
tevaux-de-frise, nor did they stop to count the numerical odds 
winst them ; wherever they saw the Turkish turbans, they 
ressed eagerly forward to the attack, Their bold, offensive 

ictics were rewarded by a series of signal victories, like those ° 

f our Indian Army at Laswarri and Assaye. Under Rumiant- 

off atid Suvoroff the Russians repeatedly attacked Turkish 

rmies three or four times as numerous as their own, and 
imbled the unwieldly host into irretrievable ruin; the Turks 
iking to panic flight, leaving guns, standards, stores, treasure, © 
amp and baggage to the victors: and Frederick the Great 
bserved sarcastically that “ DONN man was beating the 
lind man.” By these victories all the lands North of the 
rane’ in Europe, and North of the Caucasian chain in Asia, 
soon swept clear of Turks ; the garrisons emptying them- 
“À and joining in the flight of the armies : not a Turk was 

x in Moldavia, in Wallachia, or ssbkhasia, But when the 

ictorious Russians crossed the Danube, the war assumed a 

ew aspect, and their arms received an unlooked-for and unex- 

ected check. A tedious and interminable war of sieges suc- 
seded to their brilliant and decisive triumphs in the field, They 
ad now come into a country; not only garrisoned, but peopled 
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by their Musalman foes ; and the whole population of 
town rushed to its crumbling walls to man them a 
assaults of the Giaur. The Turk, who was as hel 
infant in the field against the Russian tactics and tl 
artillery, proved a dangerous opponent behind ston: 
even behind an earthern parapet. The numbers 
only served to swell the triumphs of the Russians or 
by the Pruth and the Kaghul, now presented an inexhaustible 
array of fresh defenders. The names of Shumla, Silistria, 
Ruschuk, Varna, and many another Bulgarian town comme- 
morate more than one long story of desperate attack and stub- 
born defence to milftary history. The Russians besieged Shumla 
in four successive wars, but they never succeeded in taking it: 
and it was only the treaty of Berlin in 1878 that at last lowered 
the banner of the Crescent from “ Ghazi Shumla’s ” unconquer- 
ed walls, ? E 
This obstinate war of sieges was more bloody in its results 
than many pitched battles in the field. Sir Edward Cust, in 
his work entitled “ Annals of the Wars of the Eighteenth 
Century,” says, that “the wars waged by the Empress Catherine 
against the Turks, for carnage and cruelty, exceed any others 
known in modern history.” This carnage and cruelty was 
due partly to the mode of fighting, partly to the religious 
character of the war, and partly to the barbarous Oriental code 
of warfare still in force among the Turks. The hand-to-hand 
combats in the trenches and in the breach, the street-fighting 
after the ramparts had been won, in which the Osmanli sabre 
was matched against the Russian bayonet, were attended wag 
fearful loss of life to both victors and vanquished, the Turks 
especially, in the words of Prince Kantemir, “fighting more 
like wild beasts than men.” Suvoroff, like Sir Charles Napier, 
trained his men to consider-the bayonet a superior weapon to 
the sword, and to rely on it in preference to the bullet. “The 
ball is a fool, the bayonet is a hero,’ was a favourite maxim 
of Suvoroff’s. “Stab the Turk with the bayonet,” he said, 
“and then stab him again ; even when he is nearly dead : he 
may still tumble you over with his sabre.” He practised his 
_men sedulously at a bayonet exercise, probably the first in 
troduced into European armies, teaching them to direct ‘thei: 
thrusts at fascines dressed up in robes and turbans tq, lool 
like Turks. At the storming of Ismail, the corpse the 
Turkish Saraskier was found pierced by sixteen bayonet thrusts 
The Russian horsemen adopted the lance as their favourite 
weapon to protect. themselves against the Turkish scimitars 
following the advice of the Imperialist General Montecuculli 
who, in his treatise on “ The Art of Fighting the Turks,” hac 
named the lance “La Reine des Armes Blanches,” fron 
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its efficacy against the sabre-wielding Turkish cavalry, who 
could not parry its thrust with their crooked blades : and it was, 
no dgiibt, their sharp experience of the Oriental scimitar 
that Jed the Poles and Cossacks to adopt the lafice as their 
natidnal weapon, In the Russo-Turkish war of 1827-29, the 
pole of the Russiag cavalry, adopted the lance, with- the 
exception of one regiment of Hussars. 

These wars were to the Turks, of course, Holy Wars, as being 
waged against Christian infidels; and they were inspired also 
by the hope of re-capturing Kaminiek and other strong 
places that had once hoisted the banner of the Crescent: for 
they believed that God would not suffés a town in which 
mosques had been once raised, and where the Azan had been 
proclaimed, to remain long in the hands of the infidels; a 
belief which was soon dissipated by the stubborn logic of eee. 
Tha cause of the sixth Russo-Turkish War {the second waged 
by the Empress Catherine) was this inability of the Turks 
to rest quiet under the loss of territory to the Ddr-ul-Islam, 
The Ulama preached the Jehdd, against the Giaur Maskub 
(infidel Russian), and the expedition to Kinburn was accom- 
panied by Dervishes, who led, the attacking columns of the 
Janissaries brandishing aloft copies of the Koran. These 
militant Dervishes were called “ Hú-kasháns ” from their cry of 
“Allah hú” (“God is!”) with which they used to excite the 
sgidiery to fanatical frenzy. So Aurangzib,in the battle with 
Dard, cheered the failing spirits of his followers with the shout 
of “ Khudé hai!” The’ Russians, on their side, did not yield 
pac jot in bigotry and fanaticism to the Turks, 

At the battle of Choczim, a Russian priest, brandishing a 
huge brass crucifix at the head of his regiment, led it forward « 
to a desperate assault upon the enemy’s entrenchments. It 
was currently reported that a red cross had been seen floating 
in the sky over the dome of. St. Sophia, presaging. the restora- 
tion of the Christian worship in the capital of the Kaisars. 
The Earl of Albemarle says that, in the war of 1828, thee 
Russian soldiers had a favourite song with a chorus of “ Paidom 
Tchelegrad” (“Let us go to*the Cathedral”), meaning St, 
Sophia: and Russian officers, on their dying beds, used to beg 
that they might be buried by the side of the road that led to 
Constantinople, 

e barbarous code of warfare still in force among the Turks 
was answerable for much of the cruelty in these wars. Their 
chiefs offered a reward for the head of every enemy; and 
prisoners of war were invariably enslayed, and sold for the 
profit ofthe captor. The ’*Ulama refused to sanction an exchange 
of prisoners, on the ground that it would be acknowledg- 
ing the equality of Christians with Musalmans : but they allowed 
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that it might be expedient to release a few Christians, if 
the liberty of many Musalmans might be obtained thereby. 
The Oriental technical expression for casualties in action is “ Sar 
o Zinda :” (“ Heads and Living :”) the latter being the prisoners, 
` while the Heads represent the slain enemies, and too often 
‘the wounded, This custom of head-hunting caused the męs 
sacre of all the Russian wounded who Were so unlucky as to 
fall into, Turkish hands: and this led to fearful reprisals. 
Quarter was rarely given by the Russians to a vanquished foe. 
The Cossacks, when auxiliaries of the Porte, used to practise 
this trick of decapitation, and the Russians had much trouble 
in breaking them oféhe habit. When it was proposed by the 
Russian commanders to try and dissuade the Turks from this 
barbarous practice, the Prince de Ligne objected, saying that. 
it was altogether to the advantage of the Russians that it 
should continue: fer it did no harm to the dead, was oft 
mercy to the wounded, and was always useful in reducing/the 
soldier to the necessity of defending himself to the last, 

But, as often happens, the cruelties and savageries of the 
Turks were forgotten in the*horror of the Russian reprisals. 
The capture of a fortified town by assault always involved the 
wholesale massacre of its Musalman inhabitants. Forty-thou- 
sand Turks perished in the storming of Oczakoff by Potemkin: 
and an equal number were sacrificed at Ismail. “No quarter 
to-day, my children,’ said Suvoroff to his soldiers; “ bread is 
scarce,’ On that fearful day the whole Turkish army, as well 
as the Musalman population of the doomed town, perished, 
man, woman, and child, Lord Byron, in his graphic descrig- 
tion of this wholesale carnage in his poem “Don Juan À 

« wrote :— 
“Of forty thousand who had manned the wall 
i Some hundreds breathed ; the rest were silent all !” 

The news of this, butchery. sent a thrill of horror through 
civilised Europe, and the poet Coleridge thus apostrophised the 
evictims of the insatiable ambition of Russia :—- 

“ Ye who erst at Ismail’s tower, . 
When human ruin chdked the streams, 
Fell in conquest’s glutted hour, 
*Mid women’s shrieks, and infants’ screams, 
Whose shrieks, whose screams; were vain to stir 
Loud-laughing, red eyed Massacre !” 

But these horrors were far surpassed by the mutual Sro- 
cities of Turks and Greeks in the Morea, where an insurrection. 
of the Christians had been fomented by Russian promises of 
aid in men and money, very imperfectly fulfilled. A Russian 
fleet appeared in the Levant, destroyed the Turkish navy in 
the bay of Cheshma, in an engagement in which the English 
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captains in the Russian service had the lion’s share of the 
fightiag and of the glory. The Russians issued letters of 
marque to Greek pirates, and the coasts and commerce of the 
Levant were the promiscuous prey of ruffians of all na- 
tionalities cruising under the Russian flag, of whom the 

pine Franco-American privateer, Paul Joues, was one, and 
Lambro Katzones® the celebrated Greek corsair, was another, 
The Russian fleet visited Alexandria, and tried to acquire that 
city as ‘a permanent place of arms in the Mediterranean by 
treaty with the Mamluk Beys of Egypt, who were, as usual, 
in revolt against the Porte. This project seriously alarmed the 
English and French Cabinets, and England now commenced that 
course of opposition to Russian’ policy in the East which culmi- 
nated in the Crimean War nearly a century later. The suc- 
cesses of Catherine’s arms in the Eastern regions excited the 

~ . Mealousy and apprehension: of English „statesmen to a great 
üegree, and induced that solicitude for the maintenance of: 
the Ottoman Empire which has so heavily handicapped Eng- 
land's policy in the Eastern question, But their anxiety was 
now allayed by fresh troubles in Poland, and by the outbreak 
of the. French Revolution, which diverted the Empress Cathe- 
rine’s attention from her schemes of Eastern conquest, and 
gave employment to her forces elsewhere. 

Her grandson, Alexander the First, soon renewed the attack 
and commenced the seventh Russo-Turkish war, which lasted 
for ten years; being continually interrupted by the operations 
against Napoleon in Central Europe calling off the Russian 

, forces from the Danube. By the close of the war, the Rus- 
p sians had formally annexed. the Roumanian provinces, and had 
mastered most of the fortresses on the Danube ; but they yearly 
besieged Shumla in vain, and they were repulsed from the bregch 
at Ruschuk, with the loss of eight thousand men. The Russians 
in Bulgaria sent aid to the Servian Christians, who, under the 
leadership of Kara George, had risen against their Turkish 
masters. A Russian battalion proved a tower of strength to the 
insurgent bands, who could fight only in the same skirmis!fting 
fashion as the Turks: when worsted, they would rally behind 
the battalion, and sally from its shelter to make a fresh attack 
„on the enemy, By the aid of the Russian auxiliaries, Black 
’ George, whose only idea of government was that of a Turkish 
Pasha, made himself absolute master and tyrant of Servia, 

s This war was finally put an end to by Russia’s necessity, 
- when threatened with invasion by Napoleon in 1812, England 
was, at this juncture, Russia’s friend and ally, and her diplomacy 
was successful in persuading the Porte to make peace, and 

so setting free the Russian army of the Danube in time to | 
arrive on the flank of Napoleon’s retreat at the Beresina. The 
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Czar consented to annul his annexation of the Roumanian 
principalities, and abandoned Kar&é George and the Servians 
to Turkish vengeance. England had thus the double satis- 
faction of thwarting Russia’s advance in the East, while assist- 
ing her against Napoleon on the Continent of Europe. w 

Fifteen years later, the Greek insurrection afforded the Czar 
Nicholas a plausible pretext for the eighth Russo-Turkish war, 
In this war a Russian Army crossed the Balkans, for tbe first 
time. They had run their heads, as usual, against Shumla in 
vain; so they left it masked, and crossed the mountains to 
Adrianople, completely surprising the Turks, who, like all 
Orientals, acted as if the unexpected never would happen. 
With Diebitsch at Adrianople and Paskievitch at Erzeroum, the 
Porte had no alternative but to yield, and restore long-forgotten. 
Greece to Christendom, The two campaigns of Field Marshal 
Paskievitch in Asia èn this war are master-pieces in Oriental 
warfare. However much the Russians may be indebted for 
their success in their Eastern wars to German military 
talent, it is consoling to their national pride to reflect, that the 
two most famous names in these wars are Sclavonic names, 
those of Suvoroff and Paskievitch, The signal victories in 
the field and the desperate and successful assaults on fort- 
resses achieved by the latter, rival the most famous triumphs 
of the former, l 

The Russians, as usual, suffered fearful and almost incre- 
dible loss in this war--more by disease and privation than by 
the sword of the enemy, -The plague generally accompanied 
the progress of a Turkish army and infected its foes, The 
late lamented Earl of Albemarle, who, as Major Keppel, has 
lef, a record of his experience with the Russian Army in this 
war, says that the loss of the Russians from sickness alone in 
one campaign was 70,000 men ; of these’ more than 12,000, died 
of the plague in“’one garrison, Varna. A German Major, 
attached to the staff of Field Marshal Count Diebitsch Zabal- 
kangky, declared that no one but a Russian could undergo the 
fatigues and privations that accompany a protracted campaign 
in Turkey. And he might have aelded, that no one but a 
Russian would have shown the utter and brutal insensibility 
displayed by the Generals and other superior officers to the 
wants, the comforts, and even the lives of their men. The, 
Earl of Albemarle writes :— ; EOZ 

‘The common answer of the Russian officers to our expres- 
sions of regret at the great loss they had sustained was: ‘ That is 
of no consequence : Russia does not «want for soldiers,’ ” 

All these wars were accompanied by considerable accessions 
of territory to Russia, at the expense of Turkey, principally 
in Asia: but the ninth, or Crimean War, had a different 
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result, England, France, and ‘ultimately Sardinia also, came to 
the assistance of Turkey, and the Muscovite march was for 
once checked. But the honour and glory of the war remained 
vith Russia, Single-handed, she resisted England and France, 
wlied with Turkey and Sardinia, for two years, and then con- 
cluded an honourable peace. The French and British armies, 
after a year’s strenuous siege laid to Sebastopol, gained pos- 
session only of a heap of ruins, and were never able to take 
possession of the forts on the northern side of the harbour. 
The closing scene of the war was the Russian capture of the 
fortress of Kars. 

And finally, in 1870, the Russians tare up the treaty extort- 
ed from them in 1856, antl the blood of our soldiers shed at 
Alma, Balaklava and Inkerinann was spilled in vain. 

In 1877 the tenth and last Russo-Turkish war was fought 
for the liberation of Bulgaria, and was esoon decided by the 
overwhelming numbers of the Russian Armies. In spite of 
their long check at Plevna, they were at the gates of Con- 
stantinople within nine months from the declaration of war, 
A hundred years before, the Turkish armies had always out- 
numbered the Russian by three or two to one; now the dis- 
proportion is entirely the other way, and every year it is 
steadily growing: so that, in a future struggle, we may expect 
to see Turkey crushed by the mere weight of numbers alone, 
Russia’s march towards the Mediterranean has now, however, 
been checked by the rise of the intervening Christian States 
of Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria, which, while they are 
bound to her interests by ties of sentiment and of gratitude, 
offer an effectual bar to the southward extension of her terri- 
tory. But in Asia no such barrier exists to her further 
progress, to be made at the expense of weak and semi-civi- 
lized Musalman communities. Petér the Great foresaw the 
vast field which Central Asia afforded fðr Russian enterprise 
and territorial expansion, and he was eager to occupy it, 
The state of anarchy into which Persia had fallen, after the 
Afghan invasion and the extinction of the Suffair dynasty, 
afforded him a golden epportunity. Under the pretence of 
assisting the young Shak Tamasp against his enemies, he 
flooded the Persian provinces of the Caspian littoral with 
Russian troops. The Czar came in person with an army to 
Derbend and Baku, made treaties with the Lesgi mountaineers, 
who were bitter enemies ‘to the Shiya Persians, easily over- 
came the feeble resistance offered by the latter, and established 
a Russian administration in Ghilan and Mazanderan, 

He also despatched an expedition to Khiva, under a 
Caucasian chief who had entered his service, and was called 
by the Russiaus Bekovitch (son of the Bek, or Beg), the 
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prototype of the Alikhanoffs and Nazarbegoffs of our own 
time. The Khan of Khiva, unable to withstand the arms of 
the Russian invaders, made a feigned submission, and so im- . 
posed on Bekovitch that he was completely lulled into a false 
security and dispersed his troops among the Uzbeks for 
convenience of quarters and supply. At a preconcerted signal\ 
the scattered Russians were everywhere surprised and mas- 
sacred, and the too trustful Bekovitch shared the fate of his 
men. 

After Peter the Great’s death, the Russians also lost all his 
acquisitions in Persia as speedily and as peacefully as they 
had gained them. Nadir Shah had beaten and expelled 
the Afghan and Turkish invaders*of his country, and had 
made himself absolute master of Iran: and he now gave 
notice to quit to the Russian occupants of the Caspian pro% 
vinces. A Russian Embassy, headed by a diplomatist, calle 
Kamas (Kaunitz?) by the Persian historians, was deputed by 
the Empress Anne to the Court of Nadir Shah, to arrange 
matters with that monarch; but Nadir insisted on the 
immediate and complete evacuation of Persian soil as a 
preliminary to all negotiation: and the Russian Government 
reluctantly acquiesced, fearing the result of a conflict with 
the greatest captain of Asia, then at the zenith of his fame 
and at the head of a formidable army flushed with conquest, 
For some time afterwards, indeed, the Russians at Astrachan 
were seriously apprehensive of a Persian invasion. Nadir’s’ 
death soon relieved them of their apprehensions, and thréw 
Persia back into the slough of anarchy from which he hadi 
rescued her. . 

The Georgian contingent in Nadir Shah’s ever-victorious 
army was commanded by a Christian prince, named Heraclius, 
and, on the death of his master, he led his division back to 
his native country? where he re-established the Christian 
Kingdom, just as his brother captain in Nadir’s service, 
Ahmad the Abdali, similarly made himself King at Kandahar 
with the help of Nadir’s troops and treasure. King Heraclius 
hastened to put himself under the protection of Russia, in 
view of the natural hostility of the neighbouring Turks and 
Persians ; and the patronage of Georgia by Russia was the 
cause of the first Russo-Persian war. i f 

When Agha Muhammad, the founder of the present Kajar. 
dynasty, had again consolidated the Persian monarchy, he 
called on Heraclius to surrender Georgia: but the old King, 
trusting to the promised aid of Russia, defied ‘him. The 
« Merciless Eunuch” at once marched his hosts upon Tiflis ; 
and, before the Russians had begun to assemble an army to 
assist him, Heraclius had been defeated and put to flight, his . 
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army scattered, Tiflis sacked and burnt, and thousands of 
Christian women and boys carried away captive, l 

The Russians came too late to save, but they remained to 
avenge. Agha Muhammad was returning to Georgia to 
expel them, when he was murdered in his camp ; and shortly 
plerwards the death of the Empress Catherine and the acces- 
sion of her mad gon, Paul, put a stop to the operations on 
the Russian side for a time. A’ petty warfare was long 
carried on between the local governors on both sides, till the 
progress made by the Russians at. last roused the Shah 
to action, and the Persians made a determined effort to turn 
the tide of war. This led to a remarixable change in Oriental 
methods of warfare. It, had taken the stupid Turks one 
hundred years of sound “beating from the Russians before 
they discovered any fault in their own military system : but the 
quick-witted Persians at once realised their own deficiencies, 

“and set to work to form a new army oħ a European model, 
with the aid, first of French, and then of English officers, 
Napoleon despatched a Military Mission to Persia to train the 
newly-raised “Sarbaz” to meet the Russians in the field. 
But the treaty.of Tilsit was signed, and now Napoleon was 
the fast friend of Russia, and consequently the foe of Turkey 
and Persia. The French officers were expelled: from Teheran, 
and a troop of English instructors took their place: and 
English officers died by Russian steel on the field of Arslanduz, 
But again Napoleon and Alexander quarrelled, and Russia 
and England were friends once more. The English officers 
were consequently withdrawn from the Persian Army, 

t The Persians were fairly beaten out of the field, and Fath 
Ali Shah purchased a peace by the cession of Georgia and 
the adjacent coasts of the Caspian. e 

The war had lasted for twenty years, The second war was 
finished in two years, It arose twelve years after the con- 
clusion of the first war, brought on by frontier disputes and 
by the resentment of the Persians at seeing Christians put on 
an equal, or superior, footing to the Musalmans in the districts’ 
surrendered to Russia. Paskievitch made short work of the 
Persians, and reached Tabriz in two brilliant campaigns. 

_ In the former ‘war, the Persian cavalry was both numerous 
(and active: it proved more than a match for the Cossacks,. 
land kept the Russians continually on the alert. In the second 

Awar, it proved worthless: indeed, the old national force of 
irregular cavalry had practically disappeared, sacrificed to 
maintain a so-called regular army, which, without intelligent 
leaders, systematic training, and esprzt de corps, entirely dis- 
appointed the expectations formed of it. The result of the 
establishment of a Europes any. system in an Oriental 
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State like Turkey, or Persia, may be compared to that of put- 
ting new wine into old bottles. Persia yielded up part of 
Armenia, with Grivan, its capital, this time, and has ever since 
been practically at the mercy of Russia. She did not venture 
to make an effort to recover her lost provinces, even when 
the hands of Russia were tied by the Crimean War. 3 

The Lesgis of Daghistan on the Caspian shore had at firs. 
hailed the Russians as allies against the heretic Persians ; 
and during the last century the Muscovite rule appears to 
have been popular with the various tribes of the Caucasus: 
but during the wars of the Empress Catherine with the Turks, 
a strong Musalman propaganda was preached among the 
tribes. and the flames ef a Holy War were kindled, which were 
not quetiched by the Russians till after fifty years of incessant 
strife and ceaseless toil and bloodshed, A succession of 
fanatical Imams and Mullas excited the brave and warlike 
tribesmen to the mst desperate resistance to Christiag— 
supremacy: and the banded Murids and gallant Ghazis, wHo 
hailed in their ravings the inspired word of Aah, converted 
every cliff of their craggy mountains into an impregnable 
citadel. The complete conquest. of the Caucasus by Russia 
in more than fifty years of incessant warfare is one of the most 
Herculean labours ever achieved by the genius of modern 
civilisation. š ; 

After the failure of Bekovitch’s expedition against Khiva 
in the time of Peter the Great, the Russians made no further 
attempt on Turkistan until 1839, when a second time an army 
was despatched against Khiva under General Peroffsky, with 
the hope of putting an end to the system of raids on Russiang, 
territories and caravans carried on by Uzbeks and Kirghiz, 
agd encouraged by the Khan of Khiva. But the frightful 
deserts which stretched around the oasis effectually protected 
Khiva from its enemies, and Peroffsky had to turn back ve 
infecta, beaten by the forces of nature, The Russians, 
however, pushed their approaches from the side of Orenburg, 
and in 1845 the Great Horde (Urdu) of the Kirghiz consented 
to put itself under Russian protection, In 1853 an expedition 
from Orenburg attacked the Khokandian frontier fort of A’k 
Masjid (the white Mosque), It was successfully defended 
by Ya’kub Beg, who afterwards became famous as Amir of 
Yarkand and Kashgar; but, in the following year, the Russians 
returned in greater force and took the fort. The Crimean War 
put astop to furt her operations for a timé: but in 1862 the) 
Russians were again upon the war-path, and in the next two 
years they had reduced and occupied all the fortified posts 
along the northern frontier of Khokand, In 1864, they took 
the important town of Chemkend; and, the next year 
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they defeated and killed Alim Kul, the regent of Khokand, 
under- the walls of Tahskend. Soon after they stormed 
the city, and the Khan only retained his dignity and 
the semblance of power, by submitting to all the demands of 
the conquerors. The Amir of Bokhara rushed to the rescue of 
his co-religionists in Khokand ; but he only shared their fate. 
the “ Harakat-i-Mazbuhi” (Victim’s death-struggle), which . 
Bokhara waged against the might of Russia for two years, 
terminated, in 1868, by the acknowledgment of Muscovite 
suzerainty and the cession of Samarkand. In 1870, Shahr.-i- 
Sabz was:annexed:in 1873, Khiva was attacked, occupied, 
and reduced to the same state of vassalage as Bokhara. The 
tameless Turkomans of the Caspian degerts were next taken 
in hand ; and the series of operations against them was con 
cluded in 1894 by the occupation of the Merv oasis, In spite 
of all the resistance that could be offered by the arms of 
“slam and the diplomacy of England, ethe Russian frontier 
was pushed forward till it met that of Afghanistan. ` 

The record of'this twenty-years’ warfare in Turkistan hardly 
contains the record of a single action worthy of the 
name of a fight; unless it be the gallant stand often 
made by small bodies of Russian troops against an 
Asiatic host contemptible in everything except in numbers, 
When we consider that Central Asia sent forth the soldiers 
who formed the armies of Amir Taimur, who routed the Osmanli 
Turks at Angora, and wrested the strong city of Smyrna from 
the Knights of St. John, the flower of European chivalry, the 
cowardice of the modern Uzbek seems inexplicable. That 
twenty thousand armed men, fighting for their faith and their 
country, should take to flight before the attack of a*foe not one- 
tenth of their , number, without a stroke struck, seems jp- 
credible, f 

It is certainly unaccountable. Even the “Afghan, whose 
physical courage Englishmen cannot doubt? fled in the same 
precipitate manner .before Komaroff’s Russians from the field 
at Pul-i-kishti, scared, apparently, by the -mere terror of the 
Russian name, l 

Russia has not yet «eached the furthest- limit of her’ 
triumphal progress in Asia, nor closed the roll of her victories 
lin Oriental warfare, : 

An old Russian military maxim of the Turkish wars says 
@hat, “ wherever you see one turban, you may be sure there 
are a thousand more;” and wherever in Central Asia the 
round lambskin cap of the Russian rifleman appears, we may 
be tolerably certain that a thousand like it will follow. 
Russia’s onward march will only stóp when it is stayed by 
the English picquet-line. But before that time comes, many 
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HE object of these pages is to afford some notion of the 
/’ true characteristics which distinguish the Eastern poet 
has had such a paradoxical influence in recent days. The 
title is not intended*to indicate moral laxity ; if such there be, 
it will not come unpleasantly before us here ; but some epithet 
had to be selected which would convey the true literary idea. 
Omar Khayyam has hada most singular fortune, and is per- 
haps but little understood even among those to whom his name 
has become a household word. 

The general outlines of his life are familiar enough: how he 
lived in Khurasan during the time of the First Crusade, and 
ea himself to the study of mathematics ; was provided for 

by, a Minister who had been his school-fellgw ; and died at an 

advanced age, when he was buried at Naishapur, the place of 
his birth, Omar's patron—from whose Memoirs we gather most 
of these particulars—died in 1092 A. D., assassinated by instiga- 
tion of an ungrateful contempotary and former friend ; but 
Omar is believed to have survived him for many years. The 
two points which the Minister recorded in regard to the poet 
were : Ist, his‘entire want of ambition ; and znd, his accomplish- 
ments in exact science, The former was shown by his refusing 
the Minister’s offer of public employment, that universal load- 
stone of Oriental desire; the second was displayed in the 
preparation of astronomical tables, and in active collaboration 
for.a reformation of the usually accepted Calendar, which is 
iid to be almost, if not quite, equal to the Gregorian.* 

This retiring student was a Hedonist, in the truest sense 
of the word. He preferred the repose of his. own humble® 
home, whether as Astronomer Roya! at Marv, or Merve, or else 
—and it is so that we more usually imaging him—in a little 
villa on the outskirts of his native town: these two being the 
extreme limits of his uneventful life? Here, while the Franks 
were founding their short-lived Kingdom of Jerusalem, and the 
Seljuks preparing, the fall of the Califate at Bagdad, we are a 
little rested from the din and havoc of a stormy world by 
thinking of the. quiet scholar. But it is not in that character ` 
alone that Omar lives in modern memory, The intelligent 
Susy of Joseph v. Hammer first revealed him to the 
p% Mpean world as a poet, by an incidental glance in the 





2 Bat see the notice in Gibbon, C, lxii, ' 

+ Except, indeed, alegendary pilgrimage to Mecca, during which the poet 
is said to have visited Bagdad ; in any case, it seems as if ‘he did not know 
very much of the outer world. 
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History of the Assassins, published in 1818. He mentions the 
“epicureanism” of Omar Khayyám, and the “immortality” 
of his quatrains, “the only samples of humorous writing 
_ preserved in Persian literature ;’ and he speaks of Omar's 
philosophical character as shared with Ibn Yamin—commionly 
called Amir. Mahmud—whom he designates “the Eastern 
Voltaire,” Omars fame as a poet then guffered another shòt 
eclipse, while his mathematical works were edited with a 
translation by M, Woepke (Paris, 1851). It was reserved for 
the Calcutta Review to bring the scattered limbs of the poet 
into Western notice by means of an article by Professor E. 
Cowell (January 1858), and about a twelvemonth later, _ 
Edward Fitzgerald *gave the English-réading world a little 
poem, founded on seventy-five of ‘Omar's stanzas, which—after 
descending .to the “penny-box” of Mr. B: Quaritch—has 
taken rank with the most admired monologues of the age; has 
obtained the honotrs of art in the illustrations of an ambitiqus~ 
American; and has given rise to the foundation of a spe¢ial 
cult, having its priests and worshippers in a London “ Omar 
Khayydm Club.” f 
It is’ difficult to understand all this. If we could imagine 
Sir Isaac Newton retiring to the outskirts of Cambridge, and 
scribbling epigrams in the company of potboys and prostitutes 
(which does not seem an easy feat of imagination), we should 
still feel a difficulty in supposing the epigrams preserved in 
M., S. for seven or eight centuries and then becoming the sub- 
ject of study and admiration at the other end of the world. 
Nor does the wonder end here. Bodenstedt has. edited the 
Rubaiya in Germany ; and a handsome text, with French pro; 
version, was published in Paris, under the auspices of the i 
“eNapoleon III, the editor being M. Nicolas, formerly of the 
French Embassy at Teheran. The date of this work was in the 
year preceding Fitzgerald's. The last named version— which 
(beautiful as it* is) may be truly termed a “ perversion ”—was 
subsequently completed, and a revised reading will be found in - 
Vol. III, of Fitzgerald’s collected Letters and Remains.t This 
eccentric, but deeply interesting man-—whose original family 
name was Purcell—became acquainted with Persian literature 
about 1853, and his first translation from it was a loose version 
of a poem-by Jami, published three years latet. Prepared by 
this and other preliminary exercises, Fitzgerald—now -known 
by the name of his mother—attacked the quatrains of Ong: 
But something in the tone of a certain part of these fascinated 
him; he read into the disjointed ejaculations of the astro- ` 
nomer a continuous purpose and «consistency of which they had 





+ By Aldis Wright. 3 vols, 1889. 
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no trace; and he has turned the scattered relics into a grand 
and gorgeous trophy. 

Lastly a much more competent student, though with less 
sensibility and individuality of style, devoted himself to the 
task of interpreting the real Khayyám. In 1883, Mr. E. H. 

hinfield, M. A., contributed to “ Triibner’s Oriental Series” two 
works, the one a tranelation only, the other a translation with text 
on opposite pages. The double edition was further enriched by a 
scholarly introduction of thirty-two pages; andcritical foot-notes. 
Mr, Whinfield’s work is not—it may be said without offence—equal 
to Fitzgerald’s in point of technique, nor in that indescribable 
magnetism which marks a “classic.” But it is Khayydm, 
which the other is not. Sometimes his turns of phrase are 
very happy, sometimes very accurate as renderings ; though - 
it may be that a point laboured by the author is sacrificed by 
the translator, here and there, out of a désire for euphony, or a. 
mio fastidious taste. Mr. Whinfield also’sometimes betrays a 
e of epithet and adjective which hardly does justice to the 
paightforward simplicity by which Omar is, usually distin- 
aished. But, with whatever little drawbacks, the task has been 
performed with intelligent integrity; and the intrinsic in- 
coherence of a sheaf of epigrams, written in various. moods 
and circumstances, is admirably preserved. 

Adopting Mr. Whinfield’s classification and availing ourselves 
generally of his guidance, let us now proceed to examine 
samples of -each of the .more important forms in which these 
quatrains are cast. We shall not, indeed, adopt Mr. Whinfield’s 
exact expressions, but ask leave to vary them by some in 
gevhich we think that the thought of the poet is rendered even 
more closely. But we shall remain under obligations of all 
sorts to our scholarly and patient guide. In a few ‘stanzas - 
there will be found phrases borrowed fram a pamphlet. printed 
privately many years ago by the great Celtic scholar, Mr. 
Whitley Stokes. 

Mr. Whinfield’s first class consists of, what he calls, " Com- 
plaints of Fortune.” All protracted lives—such as Omars 
was—are full of care, ever darkening towards the end ; nor 
were the conditions of a peactful philosopher especially favour- 
able under the Seljukian dynasty in Central Asia, Alp: Arslan 
and his successor, Malik Shah, were enlightened men; and 
the long administration of Omars patron, Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
wa’ remarkably efficient and prosperous. Nevertheless, the 
fesdinary current of existence must have been often ruffled 
for a peace-loving free-thinker surrounded by blood-thirsty 
fanatics, whose ideals were sò opposed to his. And “when the 
Great Minister died—assassinated by the clients of one who had 
been the friend and comrade of both Omar ard his patron— 
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the dynasty swiftly declined, and the conditions of the poet 
must have declined also. His pension, doubtless, ceased ; and 
a total loss of income must needs shake a temper, however 
unaspiring. In such considerations we shall surely find enough 
to account for all the querulousness and tragic tone of sych 
laments as these ie- ‘G 


My span is but a few days, scarcely one, e 
Wind on the desert blowing, quickly gone ; 
Long as life lasts I care not but for two— 
The day that is not, and the day that is done, 


This vase once loved, like me, a lovely girl, 
- And bent in rapture o'er a scented curl, 
This handle, that you see upon its neck, 
Once wound itself about a neck of pearl, 


Be watchful! Fortune menaces deceit ; 

Sharp is the sword above thee: keep thy feet ; 
And if she offer thee a sugared nut, . 
Forbear to taste® there is poison in the sweet. 


A hundred thousand Saints the past has seen, 
Sinai a hundred thousand Prophets seen, 
The Palatine full many an Emperor,; . 
Kasra a hundred thousand Shahs has seen.® 


That vault of azure, and that golden bow], 
Have rolled for ages, will for ages roll ; 

Even so—the destined sons of destiny— 

We come and go, poor fragments of the whole. 


When we are gone the world will still remain, 
-Yet neither name nor sign of us retain ; 

In days past we were not, and no one cared, 
Nor will in future, when we are not, again. 


Ah woe! our hands must drop their garnered store, 
And Azrael’s talons bathe our hearts in gure ; 
While from that bourne no traveller returns, 

° To tell us how they fare who went before. 


Those sons of care whom mortals calls “ The Great,” 
Have lives of trouble, all at odds with Fate ; 

Yet him whé is not Passion’s slave, like them, 

They hardly reckon as of man’s estate, 


The old familiar faces! All are fled, ' 

Under the feet of Azrael trampled dead ; 

At life’s sad feast they shared the wine awhile, 
But drank too quickly, and werd quickly sped.t 


The wheeling zenith hides an unborn-thought, 
A cup with universal meaning fraught ; : 
Lament not when the cup comes round to you, 
` But drain with gladness what your turn has brought. 
Ce ee 
* Assonance in unison; a common practice of our poet: Kasra is a 
legendary Persian palace, 
7 We are reminded of a similar expression in French poetry :— 
“ Au banqiet de la vie, infortuné convive, 
Japparus un jour, et je meurs,” 
(Gilbert, 1780. - 
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This wheel that will to none.its course explain 

Mahmud, Ayaz,f a thousand such has slain ; 

Drink wine! For life is given to no one twice, 
{And none that once has lived comes back again. 


f In circles of existence too long pent, 
And fallen from man’s estate by sad descent, 
Since life can mever bring us what we want, 


‘Would God satiety could feel content! 


Pure from the void we came, impure we go 3 
Welcomed with joy we came, in grief we go ; 
Tempered with tears in furnace of the heart, 
Life given to the winds, to dust we go. 


Help all you may their heavy loads to hear, 

Lay waste the shrines of sacrifice and prayer. 

This soothsay of Khayyám receive, O friend, 
i Drink wine, take purses, but be kind to care. 


This pile, whose gables wooed the smile of day, 
And on whose floor kings wont their brows to lay, 
We saw a dove upon its battlements, 
And all she said was—‘ Where, Ah! Where are they ?” 


The weariful monotone of Pessimism rises to a climax in 
the last of our samples, where the cry of Sophocles is uncon- 
sciously repeated :— 

Since all man gathers in this waste below 
Feeds him on ashes and then bids him go, 
Happiest is he who soonest takes his leave, 
Or he who never saw this world of woe.§ 

So far our poet might pass for a confirmed hater of life and 
all its gifts. But let us turn to another of his aspects, and see 
-how he handles the unsympathetic men who are the main 
causers of his sadness, and their depressing tenets :— 

y Leo e 
Temple and Kaba both are fanes of prayer, g 
Bells and Müazzins call alike to prayer ; 


Churches and mosques, crosses and rosaries 
. What are they all but instruments of prayer ? 


In fane or cloister, mosque or school, one lies, 

Adread of Hell, one dreams of Paradise ; 

But none that know the secrets of the Lord, g 
Will sow their hearts witlt such absurdities, 


If in your heart the lamp of Love you plant, 

Whether the mosque or synagogue you haunt, 

If in Love’s Court your name be registered, 

a b Hell you will fear not, Heaven you will not want. 
$ Mahmud of Ghazni and his favourite slave. 


§ Not to have been surpasses all device ; 
But, having been, to go as quickly back, 
There whence we came, as may be possible 


Is far the second best s 
[Oedipus at Colonus, 








' 
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Pity ! the raw should win the well-cooked cake, 
And prentice-bunglers mar the plans we make 3 
Sweet eyes that bid the hearts of men to beat 
$ Shine but for schoolboys, or for eunuch’s sake. ; 


If roses fail, my fate is thorns you see ; a 
And, if light fails, why darkness does for me ; N 
And if I find no place for Muslim prayer, 

I must make shift with Christian heresy. 


~ Ah! heedless race : the world’s affairs are nought, 
Foundation of the wind ; whereof comes nought ; 
The bounds of being are two negatives, 
One on each gide and, midway, you, too, nought. 


Seek not to do the people harm by night, 

Lest they appeal to God from thee by night; 3 
Lean not on strength or beauty of thine own, ` X 
For this and that will leave thee soon by night, 


The red wine in a festal cup is sweet, A 
With sound of lute and dulcimer is sweet ; 

A holy man who does not think it so, 

He, too, a thousand miles from us is sweet. 


But our poet is too genial to be satisfied with satire ; he 
could love; and_ his love-notes have a tender pathos not 
common in Eastern literature. M. Nicolas, indeed, was led 
to believe that both Omar and Hafiz—whose treatment of the 
subject is most like.Omar’s—-were Sufis with whom women and 
wine were but symbols put to indicate desire for God and 
spiritual absorption. On this point, however, attention is surely 
due to the opinion of contemporaries. Now, it ao bappa 
that Shahrastáni, author of the Philosophical Biography, live 
hetween A.D. 1086 and 1153, and must have known in what 
light Omar was regarded. He mentions him as a great scholar, 
versed especially in Greek, but zz xo respect a Sufi : his strong 
point was astronomy, his weak one want of self-control. With 
his testimony we may combine a few specimens of Omar’s 
epicurean poetry, and leave judicious readers to draw their 
own conclusions :— f 


uL’ 


On Love’s sweet path pursue the offering heart, 

In Love’s own precinct seek a perfect heart, 

A hundred temples are but beaten clay, ace 
Let be the temple, so thou find a heart. 


Arise ! Where is the song you used to sing ? 
Your little mouth my spirit’s food can bring ; 
But pour me wine as rosy ag your face, c 
My heart is like your ringlet’s broken wing. 
These compasses resemble you and me 

Whose heads are two, though one the body be, 


P 
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About the centre, like a circle, twined 5 
But in one point they meet at last you see,” 


A jug of wine, a book of poetry, 
For stay of life a crust of bread give me, 
And thou beside me, in the wilderness ! 
F The Sultan’s Kingdom better cannot be.t 


ee I cannot seg the form mine eyes require, 
Nor can I bear the frustrated desire, 

Nor yet relate my pain to any one— 

Hard suffering, strange grief, delightful fire ! 


Your tove-nets hold my hair-forsaken head, 
For which my lips with wine are always red ; $ 
Repentance born of reason you have wrecked, 
And bid time tear the robe that patience made. 


Akin to these amatory yearnings are the ppp tecaleus of 
spring and out-door life :— 
IV 
Now that new joy to earth the Zephyrs bring, 
And every living heart goes forth ta spring, 
On every bough the hand of Moses gleams 
The voice of Jesus quickens everything. ¥ - 


[ or, elsewhere, the same thought in varied phrase ;— 


It is the season when the land grows green, 
And Moses's hand upon the boughs is seen 7 
The breath of Jesus rises from the ground 
And weeping clouds above the landscape lean.] 


“ I am Joseph’s flower from Egypt,” said the Rose, 
“ My ruby mouth such glittering jewels shows ” 

I asked her to produce another sign ;—~ 

“ See,” she replied, “ with blood my raiment flows,” 


m Here i isa quatrain of which the original defies representation 
in English :— 
Look where I may, I see on every side ° 
Fresh fountains § springing in the champain wide, 
And lawns that once were called the plains of Hell 
Now smile like Heaven, with ladies heavenly eyed. 





® So one of our old poets :— 

“ Thy soul—the fixed foot—makes no show ° 

To move, but does if tother do : 

And though it in the centre sit,e 

‘Yet when the ‘other far doth roam, 

It leans and hearkens after it. 

And grows erect as that comes home ; 

Such wilt thou be to me who must 
_” Like the other foot obliquely ran 

Thy firmness makes the circle just 

And me to end where I began. [Donne: 4 Valediction } " 

f So Byron ; "O ! that the desert were my dwelling-place 

with one fair spirit for my*minister,” 

£ The hawthorn and wild roses are likened to the white hand of Moses, 
The breath of Jesus is supposed to have had miraculous power [v. notes te 
Sale’s Koran] 

§ In the original, “ Kanthar ;” the fabled river head of Paradise, 
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The most characteristic, however, of all Omars moods is 
unhappily that of remonstrance or revolt. The religion in 
which he was born and nurtured was one of which we can easily 
see the central doctrine, and how it leads to antinomianism, 
by- thinking of the Puritans and the influence of Calvinism AN 
Europe. The origin of Evil has never beeg an easy departmen 
of theology ; and the purely Semitic view of the Deity gives 
much emphasis to the problem. Omar had inherited that 
view ; and could never quite shut it out, however he might 
shift and turn. .If Allah was a Mighty Sultan, having all 
human powers in their extremest dimensions, his foreknowledge 
must be equalled by 4ll his other attributes, He knows what 
crimes a man will commit before that criminal is born ; why 
then does He punish him for what he cannot help doing ? 
Nay, the very materials and machinery of evil must be 
of Divine origin of creation : how then can man be he 
answerable for the inevitable result? -These bewilderments 
must palliate, if they may not wholly excuse, a spirit of criti- 
cism which the enemies of our poet called “ rebellious 
“blasphemy,” and which we cannot but deplore as needlessly 
flippant in some instances of expression, Yet there ‘is a 
sincerity about them which goes a great way towards account- 
ing for the tenacity with which human admiration has preserv- 
ed these. little poems. It will be hardly necessary to add that 
their author was no Atheist, not even an Agniostic. His 
addresses to the Deity, even when most audacious, are those ol 
a convinced believer ; sometimes offering the advice of an 
intrepid subject to his sovereign, sometimes throwing out the 
shrewd comments of a court jester ; always recognising supre- 
macy,'often implying goodness. But let us hear :— 


vV. 


If Igo right, Thy guiding hand is—WHERE ? 
H I go darkling, Thy clear-light is—WHERE ? 
Dost Thou give Heaven for my obedience ? 

> Tis due ; but Thy benevolence is— WHERE ? 


The impress of His hand the vessels keep, | 

Who makes and throws them on the rubbish heap 
But if they turn dut well why are they broken? 

If ill, the blame is surely his to reap. 


He makes Earth bear the firmamental thrust, Se ey 
He scars our hearts with sorrow, fear and lust, 4 
And many a ruby lip and perfumed lock 


Garners in clay and coffers in the dust, 


When shame for sin committed stirs the heart, 
Hot from the breast the scalding eye-drops start 
And surely when the slave laments his fault 
CAmplete forgiveness is the master’s part. 
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I dink, and every wise man does like me, 
Which God, no doubt, regards indulgently— 
Foreseen before the making of the world, 
a If I did not, where would His prescience be? 
Í To keep from what is ordered beats our skill, 
pá “ Bid ” and “ forbid ” are masters of our will ; 
: Helpless we stand between their “ Yea " and “ Nay, ” 
Like guests advised to tilt, but not to spill. 
Thou settest in my pathway snare and sin, 
Saying ;— “ I slay thee if thou fall therein,” 
The world is free from Thy command no jot, 
Thine the command, but mine is still the sin. 


A similar complaint was made by a forgotten English poet 
of the time of Shakespeare, ° 
“Ts it the mask or Majesty of power 
To make offences, that it may forgive ? 
; Nature herself doth her ownself deflower e» 
d To hate those errors she herself doth give 
[GREVILLE, LORD BROOKE. Mustapha, 
The last class named by Mr. Whinfield is that containing 
poems of submission and prayers for pardon. Without being a 
strong or persistent pietist, and, indeed, kept by his audacious 
humour from association with any school of mystics, Omar 
turned to his Lord in moments of dejection— 


Vi. 


As we know Thee, the Zealot knows Thee not, 

Like faithful followers strangers know Thee not, 

Thou sayest- The wicked shall be sent to hell ;” 
* — Say so to some òf those that know Thee not ! 


aa Better in wine shops for Thy secrets yearn, 

Than patter praisés that by rote we learn ; 7 
Ah ! Thou art Alpha and Omega stil, * 
Whether Thou please to cherish or to burn, 
His mercy gained, what cause have we for fear ? 
His scrip being full, what journey need we feaf ? 
If by his grace my face be once made white, 
In no degree the black-book will I fear, 
I war in vain with nature—what is the cure ? 
I suffer for my doings— what is the cure ? 
I know his mercy covers all my sin, 
For shame that He has seen it—What is the cure ? 
I weep, because I am. of evil fame, 
Defiled with many a lust and taint of shame ; 
Commanded things undone, forbidden done, 

> I weep to find my life so full of blame 


Here the tone resembles that of /od ; despondent, but not 
without faith and self-respect. This class of quatrain also 
reminds us of the old Hebrew poet in another way. .A few of 
the stanzas, however they have have found their way into the 
text, are evidently hostile commentators’ attempts to answer 
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Omar out of the resources of scandalised orthodoxy. The 
limits of space will only allow of one example. The paek, had 
„declared his trust—quite in the spirit of the man of Uz ;— 


I grovel to appease the Heavenly will, S 


I found no claim by good to atone for ‘i, i 
Whereso Thy bounty pleases, there will ceme 
Undone as done, and done as undone still. 


But there was a contemporary poet, who wrote opposition 
quatrains. His name was Abu Said Fazl Ullah, and one of his 
pious comments has found life on the margin of Omar's 
manuscript. This is it :— 

Ah! ne -eredo-welf, that workest nought but ill, 

Yet grovellest to appease the Heavenly will ; - 
Hope not for absolution ; evermore 

Good will be godd, and evil, evil still, 

‘But before we clost the book, let us take a hasty glance at off 
more of the poets’ Chameleon phases, hardly included in ahy 
of the recognised classes, yet rightly noticed by Mr, Whinfield 
as characteristic of Omar. Readers of Horace recolléct. the 
attitude of which so strong an expression is to be found in the 
ode to Dellius :—* the friends reclining on the grassy bank of a 
stream, quaffing their wine under the shade.f In that attitude 
the astronomer of Kburasan is often to be seen ; sometimes 
careless, at others a little agitated by the anticipations of death 
and judgment. Here are a few random samples :— 


At dawn.a voice came from the house of wine ; 

“ Ho ! reckless wastrels lying there supine, 

Rise ! let us fill our measures full of drink . 

Before they fill your measures, yours and mine.” | 


° FI drink till such a scent of wine shall rise 
Out of the earth where my dead carcase lies, 
‘That cupsick revellers, passing by the place, 
Shall from that scent receive new enterprise. 


Ah ! comrades strengthen me with draughts of wine £ 
Until my sallow cheeks like rubies shine ; 

° And wash me in it after I am dead, 
And stitch my shroud with tendrils of the vine, 


If I drink wine it is not for deli&ht, 

Nor unto holiness to do despite ; 

I drink to breathe a moment free from self, 

No other cause would make me drink all night. 


Unless girls pour the wine the wine is nought, 
Without the music of the flute is nought. 
Look as I may into the world’s affairs, f N 
Mirth is the only good, the rest is nought. 


D 








è Carm IlI. Lib Il. 


+ Dum res et aetas et sororum Fila trium patiuntur atra. 
$ Canticles, IL 5. 
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Clouds come, and soon will feed the grass with rain, 
Let Life’s glad moments make our senses fain ; 
"Rest thee, dear friend, a while, and drink with me, 
Tilly of our clay, fresh grass shall grow again. 

We have found in European writing many diverse paral- 
lds for Omar’s varyipg moods, and have seen that he had 
no plan, or “ principle,’ no set intention of writing a conti- 
nuous Apologia pro vitd sud. Perhaps this very fitfulness it is 
that has endeared him to the fitful {sons of men, and has 
given to the fugitive scraps of an Eastern astronomer’s lost 
moments a charm which the world would not willingly let die. 
The general spirit is one'of freedom atd cheerfulness ; and 
everything is tolerated but ‘intolerance. Mr. Stokes has ad- 
mirably caught this in a stanza which-~if not exactly an- 
peering to any one of Omar’s, yet sums up his entire teach- 

`“ This is the time for roses and repose 

Beside the stream that through the meadow flows. 
A friend or two, a rose-like lady love, 
With wine ;. and not to hear the clergy prose,” 


Or, perhaps, the only explanation of these “loose stanzas,” 
in their inconsistency, is that we see Japhet dwelling in the 
tents of Shem, and observe the Aryan uneasiness under the 
yoke of an alien orthodoxy. 

H. G. KEENE, 


ART. IV.—THE CRIMINAL AND CRIME: \ 
A REVIEW OF THE NEW SCIENCE, Se 
oe two books which it is propofed here to filed 
the most interesting works which have been published on 
the criminal in English of late years. They are associated here 
partly for the sake of contrast, The first is a short and com- 
prehensive review of the New Science known as Criminal 
Anthropology,* thes other gives the experiences of an able 
official,t who has, for 25 years, been in Her Majesty’s Prison 
Service in England, 

In the following pages first will be given a brief account, or 
summary, of the sesults of the active labours of that sonf 
savants who have lately appeared, chiefly in Italy and Frañce, 
who are known by the title of criminal anthropologists ; after 
which we will discuss the practical bearing of the said 
results, 

In treating such a subject as crime, surrounded, as it is, by so 
many questions of social and political importance, it will be 
necessary to avoid, on the one hand, a weak sentimentality, 
and, on the other hand, a too complacent optimism. 

The causes of crime are many and various. Many factors 
take part in its production. Such have even been found in 
the influence of climate. . But the social factor is the most 
important of all, and has been studied the most. The 
relation between crimes aganist the person and the price 
alcohol, between crimes aganist property and the price of 
* wheat, belong to the social aspect of the study of crime. 
“The social environment,” says a French writer, “ is the cul- 
“tivation medium of crime: the criminal is the microbe, He 

“can only flourish in a suitable soil. i 

It is the individual, or biological, aspect of crime that has 

een so much worked up of late years. Under this heading 
is included the consideration of all the personal peculiarities of 
the criminal— anatomical, physiological and mental. This, 
- though in our opinion by no means the most important factor, 
is one which has been little studied by Englishmen ; to jt, 
therefore, we shall devote special attention, Without a Rngw- 
ledge of the criminal’s physical and mental nature, we Be. 
not wisely deal with the social factors. . 


. © The Criminal, By HAVELOCK ELLs (Contemporary Science Series). 
1890. ` 

t Secrets of the Prison House. By MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS 
(Chapman and Hall). 1894. 
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Before going into this matter it is necessary to clear ground 
y describing the chief varieties of criminals. We use the 
arms now commonly in vogue among the new school of crimi- 
ologists, which are sufficiently practical to be accepted by all. 
Wé may. begin with a type which is often heard about now- 
-days—the political criminal, One writer defines him “as 
‘the victim of an attempt by a more or less despotic 
Government to preserve its own stability.” He is consequently 
egarded, according to individual prejudice, either as a 
iero and martyr, or as a social pest. If his aims are 
nerely anti-social, he is simply an ordinary criminal, and 
hould be regarded as such; on the other hand, the form 
of Government he is fighting against ay in itself be avti- 
iocial, in which case the ‘ political’ criminal will be regarded 
n a favourable light. The term is not a happy one; like 
he word “ heretic,” its meaning changes according to the personal 
Mwions of the man who uses it, A good deal of nonsense 
nas, been said and written of late about ‘ political’ crime. 
Ne must bring down these self-styled exceptional criminals 
‘0 their- proper level as vulgar malefactors. Anarchy, for 
instance, is nothing new ; it is simply a new name for an old 
ching—defiance of all law. Anarchists are simply vulgar male- 
‘actors, There is no difference between those who murder under 
zover of a phrase and those who murder without a phrase 
at all. : 
We have next the criminal by passion. Hs is usually a 
man of honest life, with keen feelings, who, under stress of 
some great and unmerited wrong, has sought out justice for 
jitiself. He does not become a recidivist. The social instincts 
are strong in him. Next comes the ésane criminal, that is, the 
man who, being already in a condition of recognised mental ° 
alienation, commits some crime. He may be impelled by 
delusions, or uncontrollable impulses, or influenced by the 
same notions which actuate a sane person. This type brings 
us near to the criminal in the sense with which we are here 
chiefly concerned. Between the insane and the ¢wstinctive, ox 
born, criminal, there is a borderland, in which a type appears 
which is very difficult to claSsify. We will quote one recent 
example at some length ;— 
“Marie Schneider, aged 12, a school girl, not pretty, yet not ugly. 
\ Forehead slightly receded She answered all questions in Court with 
great clearness and precision. She stated that she was wilfully idle ; 
Paint she knew the meaning of the sixth commandment. She confessed 
to cruelty towards other children on several occasions. She knew that 
murder was punishable by death. She deliberately killed a child for the 
sake of her gold earrings. In frison the only complaint she made was 


that the bread was dry. She was intelligent beyond her years, but was 
motally an idiot. The Court gave her eight years’ imprisonment.” 
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Such a case as this is hard to classify. She was clearly 
not insane, but is a striking example of complete morat 
insensibility, Re 

We now come to the most important variety, the zzstizctive 
criminal, of which there could be no better example than) the . 
well-known Thomas Wainwright—essayist, literary critic, 
poisoner, forger and murderer, Wainwright is a perfect types 
the ‘instinctive criminal, who, in his fully-developed form, is 
a moral monster, “His instincts are distinctly anti-social and 
are usually: accompanied with a high development of sensual 
impulses. The recent Australian murderer, Deeming, was 
„also of this class. The next form is very common, vzz., the 
occasional criminal, “Weakness and proneness to Succumb to 
temptation is his characteristic. Poverty and hunger drive 
‘this class to crime. Under considerate care, such individuals 
are often rescued from their bad beginnings to lead honest” 
lives, though too often the bad effects of prison compaffy 
.corrupt them, and they drift into the ‘habitual’ class. The 
habitual does not, to use the familiar words of the Latin 
Grammar, “become suddenly most base,” The steps are” slow 
and gradual. The great crime is linked on to a chain of 
slight and’ sporadic vices and offences. Closely akin to, or 
included among, the ‘ habituals, are che professional criminals, 
These men are usually intelligent and guided by. rational 
motives, They deliberately choose this method of gaining 
their livelihood. The famous French ‘criminal Lacenaire, Ze 
criminal élégant, ‘the bandit-Brummel of his blood-stained 
order, was of this class. It need scarcely be said. that these 
types are not absolutely distinct ; for example, the professionalig 
necessarily an habitual, and often an instinctive, criminal as well 
e Let us now say a few words about the origin of the new science 
which has grown up within the last twenty years. The name 
commonly given to it— criminal anthropology ’—is ciimbrous: 
‘criminal biology’ has been proposed, but is too narrow ; 
“criminology, though a hybrid term. seems the best that can 
be got. However, call it what we will, such a science has an 
existence, and a considerable amount of literature has grown 
up around it. This work has Been almost entirely confined 
to France and Italy. In England almost nothing has been - 
done in this direction. The British public is for the most part 
ignorant even of its existence. Undoubtedly there ismu¢h 
that is crude, immature, and fantastic in this new science ; gut 
that there is a solid substratum of truth in it, cannot be gat. 
said. It is not so much the facts that have been elucidated 
that are difficult to understand ; tt is rather that the doctrine, 
if carried to its logical end, is difficult to apply and subversive 
of many time-honoured customs and forms. 
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There are many sayings and proverbs, handed down from 
primitive times, which show that men early began to perceive 
that certain organic peculiarities separated the criminal from 
the ordinary man, The empirical science of physiognomy - 
was’ well known to the Greeks and Romans, centuries before 
Lavater was born. Aristotle, Galen and Seneca recognised 

fany signs of crimg and vice that are in accordance with 
modern. knowledge. The two latter advocated the removal, by 
death, of instinctive criminals, not in revenge, but for the 
same reason as we destroy snakes, scorpions, or mad dogs. 
Among modern writers on the subject of the criminal. are 
Gall, Lauverne, Despine, Maudsley, Wilson, Ferri, Mons. Tarde, 
Kraft-Ebing, Quetelet and Lombroso (of Turin). Of all the 
workers in this field, Lorthkroso is the most important. The 
first volume of his great work, L’ Uomo Delinquente, was pub- 
lished in 1876; the second not till 1889. . This work has been 

mpared in importance with Darwin’s “Origin of Species :” both . 
gave an immense impulse to the study of their special subjects. ` 
We shall see later on that Lombroso attributes too much 
importance to the biological factor in criminality, to the neglect 
of' the social. He acknowledges this, but with the remark that 
it was due to the fact that ‘hitherto this side had been too 
much neglected. 

We will now consider Toa physical peculiarities which are 
said by the above writers. to characterise the boru criminal. 

Beginning with the skull and brain, it is said that both small 
and /arge heads are found in greater proportions among 
criminals than medium-sized ones. This is also true of the 
insane. The sugar-loaf form of head is often found among 
them, though it must be remembered that it is also met with 
in the highest types of humanity—the men of genius. Shaks+ 
peare’s head, for example, was of this shape. A low, flat-roofed 
skull is common and is characteristic of degeneration. The 
size of the orbit is often great with marked exaggeration of 
the orbital arches and frontal sinuses. Receding foreheads 
have always been popularly recognised as being of a low type. 
The frontal crest is stronger and more prominent in criminals, 
as also in the lower races and*in certain apes, Want of cranial 
symmetry is often marked. Any of these cranial defects 
may be found in a normal person, but very rarely are they 
combined to the same extent as in instinctive criminals, The 
weight of the brain does not seem to differ much, It is well 

wn that Gambetta’s brain was found very small. The 
brain convolutions have received much attention : in the criminal, 
it appears, there is a special frequency of fissures running 
togéther, 2 en, communicating with each other. “ When these 
are numerous,” said Broca, “ they indicate degeneration.” Signs 
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of meningitis, or inflammation of the brain membrane, are 
specially frequent.* 

A square and prominent jaw is an obvious feature in many, 
especially those guilty of crimes of violence. The small re- 
ceding chin is more frequent among petty thieves. her 
observers note prominence of the cheek bones. Not much\ is 
known about their teeth, The criminal ear has been muda 
studied, Projecting and voluminous ears are frequently seen 
among them. Ear deformities are frequent, too, in idiots as 
well as criminals, Not much definite can be said of their 
noses. They are said to be large, and often to deviate to 
one side, The pallor of the skin of criminals has been 
often noted. Wrinkles are said to be more frequent among 
them and to be met with at a‘tvery early age. The beard 
is usually scanty, while the hair on the head is often 
abundant. Baldness, which is common among the insane, 
is rare amongst criminals. Early grey hair is al 
tare: another point linking the born criminal to the epileptic. 
As to colour all that can be said is that there is a relative defici- 
ency of red-haired persons among them. Beauty of face is véry 
rare, The sameness of their appearance, when seen together ia: 
large numbers, has often been remarked. A cringing, timid, ‘ whip- 
ped dog’ look has been noted, A curious fixed look about the eye 
is often found. ` An interesting point for those who deal with 
crime in India is, that these facts are said to be, zo a great extent, 
éndependent of nationality, Forgers and poisoners have often 
an air of bonhoneie, and are of benevolent aspect. This is part 
of their stock-in-trade, 

In spite of all we have quoted above, it cannot be said neg 
the writers have made criminal physiognomy a very exact 
écience, 

With regard to the body, the muscular system is generally 
feeble, though capable of great spasmodic effort. There is 
some reason to believe that long arms are frequent in criminals. 
Disease of the lungs and of the heart are alsocommon. Various 
abnormalities of the sexual organs are frequently found, 

We now come to the question of heredity. 

The hereditary character of crime has been recognised from 
remote antiquity. In this there are two factors : innate disposition 
and contagion from social environmeut, “A bad home will usual- 
ly mean something bad in the heredity in the strict sense,” 
Another point in this connection is that often a generation of 
criminals is merely one stage in the progressive degenerati 
of a family. 





* In this connection we may note the fact that, inthe Dublin University Museum, 
there is a collection of skulls of murderers taken from an old Jail, which nearly all 
show signs of healed-up fractures.—W J.B. 
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The family is usually neurotic (insanity, epilepsy and spinal 
disease). Alcoholism and phthisis are also very common. Dis- 
parity in age of parents is said to be of some import. Murderers 
are said frequently to be the offspring of aged parents in a 
state of decadence. Also alcoholism in parents is one of the 
a fruitful causes of crime among the children, Itis recognised 
„hat temporary intoxication at the time of conception has a 
pernicious influence upon the nervous system of the offspring. 
Inebriety itself is an evidence of unsoundness ; often the sign of 
slow and insidious brain disease. It is said that, when crime 
is committed by inebriates, the probability of mental disease is 
strong, The poison\lets loose the individatal’s natural or morbid 
impulses, “On the Wwhole,+there can be no doubt that the 
criminal parent tend to ‘produce a criminal child. At times 
the criminal tradition i§,carried on through many generations. 

“here is a family in -Amyerica, ‘the Jukes,’ whose history has 
been carefully studied. \The number of its individuals’ who 
have been traced, is 709, With few exceptions, the whole of them 
have been criminals, prgstitutes, vagabonds, or paupers, 
Readers of Zola will remember the series of novels dealing with 
the Rougon-Maquart family, \In the last one (Dr, Pascal), 
their genealogical tree is givedu. It is a terrible record of 
neurotic disease, insanity and Xrime. This record in fiction 
corresponds’ to Mr. Dugdale’s History of the ‘Jukes’ family 
in real life, fo 

The practice of tatooing is ver common among criminals. 
This-is a strange fact, as such marks \might be thought to be 

dptigerous, giving the police an eas Means of identification. 
ye common to many nations, especialMY, among soldiers and 

sailors, The causes are complex and ne d not here be discussed, 

It is probably a survival of a primitive cu@tO™: 

Left-handedness is common enough amos Ponest people, but 
perhaps specially so among the class we gre Considering. It 
is best tested in the act of throwing a s&p" The tendon 
reflexes of the knee are often either in excess absent, among 
them, This is a well known sign of certain "ner us diseases. 
The deficient sensibility of» criminals. to pain has ften been 
noticed, This is common, too, among idiots and tii 
human races, Though loud in their complaints of ¢ 
ailments, they are often unconscious of severe illness, 
well known to-every Jail medical officer what tortures they will 

ict upon themselves to make „themselves ill, in the hope 
of being rewarded by an easy time in hospital. Their e esi ht 
is usually superior to the normal : another analogy Between a 
and Savage races. On the other hand, it appears that the 
criminal senses of hearing, smell and taste are below the 


average. Lombroso notes that criminals are speci . 
VOL, C] pecially. Perai 


Q 
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to changes of weather. Their inability to blush is proverbial. 
This, too, they share with idiots and savages, 

The moral insensibility of the instinctive criminal, his 
absence of remorse, his cheerfulness are well known. “If 
criminals,” wrote Gall, “have remorse at all, it is that they 
have not committed more crimes, or that they/have allowed 
themselves to be caught.” “Few individ¥als in prison,” writes 
Mr. Michael Davitt,* “ gave'any evidence of being truly 
miserable.” Their cynicism and apathy displayed upon the 
scaffold is a notorious fact, Exaggerated and precocious 
cruelty toward animals is often recorded. /In India, no motive 
for murder is too wnnatural, or too far-fetched, to be occa- 
sionally true. . . 

It is often said that criminals are/as a rule, intelligent. 
Some do show undoubted intellectuaf power, for example, 
Villon, the French poét; Vidocq, firyt a criminal, afterwag 
a great French detective; and, if; England, the celebrafted 
Jonathan Wild, the hero of many aAtale. His power of orgariisa- 
tion and of enforcing discipline Avere Napoleonic, “But such 
men are the exceptions. CriminAls are usually very stupid: 
their cunning is on a level With that of savages and wild 
animals. “Their stupidity,” fays M. Mace, a former Chief 
of the Paris Police, “is scarce y credible.” In planning crime, 
they seldom calculate all fhe possible eventualities. Their 
vanity is notorious ; “ they share this,” says Lombroso, “ with the 
artist and literary man, by far excel them in this respect.” 
Vanity, in its extreme fofms, marks an abnormal mam The 
author of a great crime Jf; looked upon by his fellows as a hego 3 




















praca on aa upon petty thieves. This awe ae 
* sae? tag frequency with which criminals keep 
diaries. The emotions] instability of this class is well known. 
They are every Were incapable of ,sustained work, They 
pre.constitullonal: lazy. Their whole art lies in the endeavour 
DE work, Nevertheless they are capable of moments 
ebyicient aet mity. The- criminal loves excitement, or uproar, 
to ie i out of his habitual inertia, Hence his love of 
lootel; Ambling, and the sexuat excitement, which, even in its 
Orms, they indulge in from an early age. This crav- 
for excitement, and love of change finds its satisfaction 
in orgies, which this class are very fond of. These spontanegus 
outbursts are well deserving of study by all prison ae ep 
It is partly to these periodic explosions (Zuchthaus Knatiwas 
the Germans call them) that the eszeuies and outbreaks which 
disturb the serenity of prison, life are due. On this point 
Major Griffiths agrees with us. He says “the causes of prison 
A e 


* Leaves from a Prison Diary, p, 119. 
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mutinies can be traced to one or other of these causes, either 
weakness in the executive, or a well grounded dissatisfaction 
at ill-usage, or to this overwhelming and unceasing desire for 
change.” “ This becomes” he goes on to say, “such a passion 
with convicts that they are ready to run every risk and incur 
evn y punishment, even to death, in its pursuit.” It must be 
membered that, unfler the strict discipline necessary ina 
prison, every manifestation of a prisoner’s personality is con- 
‘sidered an offence ; but such insubordination is not always 
voluntary : it is spontaneous, and cannot be suppressed. A 
precisely similar involuntary impulse has been noted among 
savage races, It is useful for prison authgrities to bear this 
fact in mind. 1 8 
In spite of the moral insensibility we have shown to exist in 
„the criminal, it must be added that he is very open to senti- 
ment, Any refinement, or tenderness, in their natures appears 
in “this form. It often shows itself in their love for tame 
animals as pets. “ A German, having murdered his swectheart, 
went back to the house to let loose a tame canary, which he 
thought might suffer from neglect!” Family affection is by 
no means rare, “Some of the most unscrupulous rascals,” says 
Inspector Byrnes of New | York, “who ever cracked a safe, or 
forged a coin, were at home model husbands and fathers,” 
Criminals appreciate kindness and sympathy; the attention 
they bestow upon the sick is an estimable trait. This often 
fantastic sentimentality is the pleasantest side of the criminal 
nature, and the most hopeful for attempt at reform, As re- 
ards religion and superstition, it must not be supposed that 
pei: religion is always insincere and hypocritical. In religion, 


their primitive, unstable emotional nature finds what it needs. , 


When he is not devout, the criminal is either stupid or brutally 
indifferent. Intelligently non-religious men are seldom found 
in prisons, . 

We need not here delay to describe thieves’ slang, the use 
of which marks the recidivist, It would be interesting to know 
if there is—or to what extent there is—a thieves’ asgo? among 
Indian criminals. It would be strange if there were not, Crimi- 
nals often show a taste for literature, generally, indeed, only in 


the form of inscriptions, or verses, on their cell walls. It is a 


curious fact that several well-known literary men have, in: 





a irvown writings, revealed themselves as distinct’ criminals, 
* According to Lombroso, Verlaine isa “ mattoid,” or semi-insané  (Areglice 


‘crank ?’), An interesting study of this type appears in Lombroso’s “Man of 


v 


Genius,” chap. 3 (English Edition). Jn this work is shown the connection be- ' 


tween genius, insanity and epilepsy. Napoleon, Julius Cæsar, St, Paul, Mahomet, 
Swift, Richelieu, &¢., were epileptics, Napoleon is an example of instinctive 
criminality, epilepsy, and, above ail, genius. The whole subject makes ,a fascinat- 
ing study. — Vide Lombrouso's book in the Contemporary Science Series,—W.J.B, 
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eg., Villon, the great French poet ; Cellini, the great sculptor ; 
Casanova, &c. In our own day it will surprise many to learn 
that M, Paul Verlaine,” the chief of the new so-called § Decadent’ 
school in literature, is a criminal, convicted for. an attempt’ 
upon the life of his companion in sexual perversity, \The 
portraits of Verlaine’s head which have appeared of late in the 
illustrated papers, show rather the hea& of a criminal thas 
of a man of genius—a heavy jaw, projecting orbits, sugar- 
loaf head,—the type which an early French writer called 
‘Satanic.’ The old painters frequently depicted this 
form of head on their Satans and evil genii.+ 
So far we have summarised (chiefly from Mr. Ellis’ book) 
the results of the investigations into this side of the criminal 
- nature. What is the significance of these facts? Here we 
come upon more dangerous ground. According to the new 
science, the born, or instinctive, criminal is a distinct ty 
of humanity. Indeed, Lombroso goes on to say that, “if %he 
“men of any profession (who have a decided vocation forf it) 
“were as accurately measured and studied as the criminal 
“class have been, there would evolve a special type for each 
“profession.” In fact, we do often speak of a person who is 
successful in his own line, as a born soldier, a born lawyer, 
&c. In a similar sense it is claimed that there is a distinct 
type of the born criminal. | 
His characteristics may be briefly recapitulated .as follows :— 
A special shape of skull, a pale, prematurely wrinkled 
face, outstanding or otherwise deformed ears, a marked, 
projecting, or receding chin and scanty beard, He is consti- 
tutionally lazy, and incapable of sustained work. His muscults 
„Strength is weak, but capable of great spasmodic effort. 
He is usually ugly, the fixed look in the.eye may be noted, 
especially during effort, He is liable especially to diseases 
of the lungs and heart. He comes of a neurotic, or criminal, 
stock; is addicted to alcoholism. He frequently tatoos 
himself; the tendon reflexes are abnormal. He shows a 
‘deficient sensibility to pain. While his eyesight is keen, his 
other senses are usually infegior. He is remorseless and 
indifferent to suffering. His intelligence is below the average, 
He has a strong craving for excitement and change and. a 
love of orgy. Is liable to spontaneous and periodic out- 
bursts of violence, He is open to sentiment, superstitious, 
and attracted to the emotional. side of religion, @le 
has a special language of his own. His instincts are,>~+ 
in fine, antisocial, and he frequently believes that crime 





+ ‘Those who remember Hogarth’s caricature of ' Liberty’ Wilkes, will 
see the same type.—W.J.B. 
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is an honourable calling! Many of his characteristics are 
found in savages and animals, While abnormal in his physi- 
cal qualities, the moral side of his nature is a blank. 
Though not intellectually, he is often zoradly, an idiot. 

Ig is not that these qualities may not be found among 
hgnest people ; it is thet criminals present a far larger propor- 
on of such abnotmalities, This is exactly what ‘Sir William 
Turner found in the skulls of savage races brought home in 
the Challenger. 

While admitting this, we must remark that there is a tenden- 
cy to put too much emphasis on the mgrbid element, In- 
sanity is undoubtedly frequent in criminals, They are also 
closely allied to epileptics* and idiots. They are seldom, how- 
ere) weak-minded, 

~N, Idiots, as we see them in asylums, have rately any criminal 
inséincts. We must, therefore, be on our guard, while recognis- 
ing ‘the morbid element in the criminal, not, on that account, 
to consider him irresponsible for his actions. 

This brings us to the question of the treatment of criminals 
and the prevention of crime, 

Crime, like disease, we have always had with.us. The causes 
of both lie deep down in our social system. Poverty, misery, 
idleness, alcoholism—all go to make up the environment out 
of which the criminal emerges. “ All societies have the 

_ criminals they deserve,” said a writer. These social causes 
must be removed before we can expect to get rid of crime 
and disease. How this may be done, we cannot here concern 

selves with. In criminality, bad. social surroundings are 
the soil in which alone the criminal microbe can flourish. 
To carry on the simile, we must try to attenuate the microbe 
by cultivation, that is, education, so as to render it as harm- 
less as possible. f : i 
Great and numerous are the improvements which have 


been made in the laws dealing with crime of late years. 


* At the fime of writing, the following appears in a leader in the 
Daily Telegraph Talking of the Anarchists“ The malady at 
"the bottom of their diseased natures is vain-glory, Their passion 
“is for publicity. Professor Lombroso, the celebrated Italian writer 
“ 4, upon criminals, has published a study of such beingsas Santo (the 

“marderer of M. Carnot) He allows to them certain qualities, such 
“asi desperate resolution and reckless readiness to die. But in all 
“ ofghem alike—Booth, Sand, Ravachol, Vaillant, Henry, Santo—he 

oe this fanatical fury to be known ‘and talked about... . He 
“accounts for this, not by madness, but by the epileptic taint. Two of 
“ Santo’s uncles are in an incurable hospital with epileptic pellagra. 
“The Professor mentions many other assassins’ who, sane in every 
“other respect, were epileptics, and displayed these paroxysms of 
“ personal vanity. They focus their forces not so much on the crime 
tas upon the speech they will afterwards make in the dock in 
“ defiance of lay and humanity, "—Dazly falas tap July 26, 1894. 
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Some countries have gone far beyond England in this respect ; 
but such advance is not always on the right side, and often 
leads to a weakness and pusillanimity in regard to>crime, 
which, in the present conditions of human nature, is pkema- 


ture and dangerous. \ 
Let us first see what the advancedcriminologists hav&to 
say on this matter. Says Mr, Ellis :— -> `S 


“Tf every truly criminal act proceeds from a person in a more or 
“Jess abnormal condition, the notion of ‘ punishment’ loses much 
“ of its foundation, We cannot punish a monstrosity for acting accord- 
* ing to its monstrous nature, ” 

The old concepfion of punishment was founded upon the 
assumption of the normality ofthe criminal, as though he, 
a: normal person, had chosen to act as an abnormal one: as if 
a vine had chosen to bring forth thorns instead of grapes, . 7 

The true basis. for all legal action against crime ihe 
reaction of society against the person committing an anti- 
social deed. This, in its crudest form, is ‘Lynch law ;” in its 
most highly developed form, it shows itself in the elaborate 
training bestowed on the criminal at the Elmira Reformatory in 
New York. 

The new feeling with regard to the criminal has shown itself 
chiefly with regard to capital punishment. In some countries 
the tendency to avoid resorting to this extreme is very marked, 
The chief argument against it which appeals to practical people, 
is that it is irrevocable, though mistakes must always be 
possible. It is also said that it is not always to the worst 
class of criminal that it is applied. “The real hardayg a 
criminal, ”” says Mr. Davitt, “seldom commits murder 
Murder is generally the offspring of passion, or revenge,” except, 
we would add, in the case of the instinctive criminal. 

Let us now turn to the prisons. i 

All will ackhowledge that the two avowed and most obvious 
aims of imprisonment are to cure the actual, and deter the 
possible, criminal. 

Major Griffiths, in his work, gives descriptions of prisons in 
various countries in Europe and America. Many of them, in 
some Continental countries, he describes as ‘Hells upon 
earth,’ It will surprise many to find that in this respect some 
parts of the United States are far behind the rest of the 
world. This will be understood when it is mentionedgthat 
some of the States actually /ease out their prisoners S 
tractors for certain periods at a certain price, In Tennėssee, ` 
for instance, “the Legislattre has not only abnegated 
“all responsibility for the treatment of its criminal classes, 
“by hiring them as slaves to an irresponsible company, but has 
“ tied its own hands by a contract, which forbids all actiou for 
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“six years after passing the bill,” This in the year of Grace 
1894! 

The Russian prisons, too, have become a byeword of 
reproach, On the other hand, the best prisons of Belgium, 
France aud Italy are models of cleanliness and routine. 
Those of England are a to, if not better than, those any- 
vhere else. Our Indfin j jails are now rapidly becoming equal in 
order, discipline and cleanliness to any in Paelad. If we can- 
not be said to have reformed the prisoner, we have at least 
veformed the prison,—an easier task, and one which’ shows more 
tangible results. In good prisons, the convict is well cared for; 
he is supplied with all the necessaries, and not a few of the 
comforts of life. “The bagdest labour in our prisons is such 
“that no prisoner could get a living outside if he did-not work 
“harder,” says the Rev. Mr, Horsl ey.* “In English prisons,” 
says another writer, “ there is now a lower mortality, and pro- 

ably a lesser sickness, than in the most comfortable homes in 
wine kingdom” What is more natural than this when we find 
epidemic: poisons shut out (not always possible in India), 
famine shut out, luxury shut out, drink shut out, exposure to 
cold and wet shut out, acute mental worry shut out, the hungry 
strain for to-morrow’s bed and board shut out. 

Yet we are not satisfied. No, say the criminologists. “Why 
are our prisons failures?” asks Mr, Horsley. In the face 
of the phenomena of recidivism, and men and women with 
a hundred convictions, we cannot pretend that they are 
as deterrent. as they should be. The prisoner, too often, is 

pang erely suspended temporarily from habits of crime. It is as 

a small-pox patient were discharged from hospital after so 
many weeks, whether cured or not. Another writer calls Jails 
manufactories of criminals, Michael Davitt,. who has had 
personal experience of several prisons, speaks of them as ela- 
borate punishment machines, destitute of digcrimination, feel- 
ing, or sensitiveness, mechanically reducing human beings to 
the uniform level of disciplined brutes. M. Emile Gautier 
calls a prison a hot-house for poisonous plants, He points olt, 
what no one will doubt, that there is a great difference between 
the ‘don detenu’ and the ‘dou sujet? Habituals are often the 
most easy to manage, the most supple, the most hypocritical ; 
and, therefore, favourites with the officials, “ Imprisonment,” 

i dgain, to quote another writer, “ especially, if short, is an excita- 
ion to crime.” 

There is another point which is often brought home to us 
in India. This is the fact, that often the Jail is simply a 
welcome and comfortable home. It is well known that in 





> Jottings from Jail (1887). 
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England it is preferred to the workhouse. ‘“ There can be no 
“doubt,” says an Italian writer, “that the life of a prisoner is 
“ superior from a material point of view to that which most of 
“them are accustomed to lead in liberty.” The perpetratian of 
offences for the purpose of obtaining admission to prisoty is 
far from uncommon. The habitual prisoner is accustomed ¥o 
Jail life, and cares for no other ; is suited for no other. 

What then is the remedy proposed for such a state of affairs ? 

According to the new school, whose views we have extensively 
quoted above, the key to the failure of the prison lies in the 
system of giving definite and predetermined sentences by 
Judges who, being ignorant of the nature of the individual. 
before them, cannot know the effect of the sentence upon him. 

It is claimed by this school that criminal anthropology ena- 
bles us to discriminate between criminal and criminal, and to 
apply to each individual his appropriate treatment. The fi 
reform, therefore, advocated, is the substitution of an zudefinftle 
sentence for the predetermined Judicial one, the order forre- 
lease to be given when the prison authorities . consider ‘the 
prisoner reformed. This system is being tried in several coun- 
tries. The best known example is that of the State Reform- 
atory of Elmira in New York. Here prisoners are let out on 
parole for a probationary period of six months before actual 
release, It is said that, of the thousands who have passed 
through Elmira, only a small percentage prove recidivists. 
Another reform advocated, is the necessity for careful training 
of prison warders. If they do not understand the convict, 
there is little hope of the latter being socialised, Another ayd 
more doubtful reform: advocated is the introduction of highly* 
skilled voluntary teachers, fresh from the outside world of men, 
for the criminals, It is not easy to see how fanatical, inex- 
perienced, or merely curious, persons are to be excluded from 
such voluntary visiting. Dr. Way, of Elmira, writes :-— ` 

“The time of the convict should be so employed in his workshop and 
“ school duties as to leave him no time to revive his past, and live over again 
“in memory his criminal days. Each hour should bring its cempioyments and 

“ engage his attention till the time of sleep.” 

At Elmira, the treatment adopted consists of bathing, mas- 
sage, drill, gymnastics and school work. It may be worth 
noting that this system was begun at Elmira because, owing 
to the jealousy of manufacturers, the law put a stop to pro- 
ductive prison labour. It is said, too, that at Elmira, with 
physical culture and improvement, there came a mental awaken-~ 
ing. The animal man recedes into the intellectual. In Japan, 
it is reported, a similar institufion is working admirably. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that, in such a system, flogging 
can have no place. 
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Along with the indeterminate sentence, there must always 
be conditional liberation, ze, “ ticket of leave.” It will, of 
course: be agreed that, with any system, there should be a sound 
method of registration and recognition. The method of M. 
Alphonse Bertillon is now- adopted in many countries. In 
Bengal it has been in force for some time past. 

Another sug stifn, is a method of dealing with ‘ occa- 
sional? criminals, wz. that of pronouncing sentences’ of im- 
prisopment to hang\over the head of the inculpated person 
for a limited period, as a guarantee of good conduct. 
They also recommend tN at the old English system of giving 
recognisances be extende i. . 

We have thus far deaX with the ideas of the new school. 
It will have been seen that tY: recognising the criminal as a 
degenerate type, seek to turn p risons into huge moral hospitals. 
very individual prisoner is to ÑE & , CaS®, whose condition 
iš to be studied, and whose cure iÑ t° be attempted. When he, 
is convalescent, he is to be dischangee: 1" fact they seek to 
treat the morally degenerate in tha S@™e Way 88, IP ipate 
asylums, we now treat the intellectua degenerate, 

‘The first and most obvious objection this system 1s that 
it’ would necessitate the transfer of judici | functions from the 
usual tribunals to some newly-constituted pr p00: oF ee 
pical authority, with whom would rest the gravd a a ity k : 
measuring amendment, and of according releas@,; iS Cg 
prove a dangerous and corrupt doctrine, The sate 
indeed be a hard one, if individuals were made an 
the size of their heads, their large ears and beardless ™& 
not for what they choose to do. It is admitted b 
Griffiths that little has been done in England towards rejo 
ing the prisoner. He claims that the British system is the 
fae of hala and the product of experience, and that, in 

e many changes introduced during the century, the aim and 
object has been progressive improvement. A writer in the 
Daily Chronicle, some months ago, made a series of severe 
attacks upon the English prison system, complaining, among 
other things, that the officialsedid not study, or paid little at- 
tention to, the labours of contemporary prison reformers on the 
Continent. Major Griffiths’ book is an answer to this 

The science of crime is too new ; the results are so far too 
vague to justify any great change in our methods.* While wel- 

ming all the work of the criminologists, it will be time enough 


y 





























* At the time of writing, the papers say, that the line of defenc 
£ ence to be ad 
by the advocate for Santo {the murdergr of the President), is that he belongs Sake 
typa described rite a is, eee) not responsible for his deeds, This shows 
r ger of a too literal app ication of the above facts, a i 
EA E ETET A acts, and tends, to bring the 
+ 
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to make far-reaching” changes in our Judicial and Police pro- 
cedure, when they have shown more clearly and definitely the 
road along which reform must proceed, and-when the social 
conditions which lie around the childhood of criminals ‘have 
been considerably ameliorated, C oe 
It seems to the writer that, in India, we have gme reason te 
congratulate ourselves on the progress Mee jas been made 
in Jail reform. In our large Indian Jails We have a complete 
system of trade-teaching, The hand and /ye are trained. Many 
branches of industry are taught—farmi ig, carpentry, weaving, 
cane-work, rope-making, tailoring, smi thing and even printing, 
—all useful trades, which may serve Yo awaken an ambition to 
pursue a lawful calling, so thatsf<;nen the time comes for 
release, and he comes again inf. contact with society, the 
ex-convict will not be handicg pped by ignorance, or want of 


means, of earning an honest Fccinende We may apply the 
words of Major Griffiths abo k English Jails to those of India id 


teed, may be no more pef an institutions, but theirf ad- 
« Tremeeration mast eoni gong and steady 1 approximate to” perleelion 
“ devised ; prisons are e till some other form o punis ment las beer 
f j ill indispensable, only they should be c ly 
een and setl in Accordance with humanity, justice, and common sense. 
Fi this article to call the attention of those in 
ndia to the work which is being done in 
with regard to the criminal. How far the 
ts of criminology apply to Indian criminals it is 
Way. There is a vast field for research in this matter. 
foment of India is handing over the charge of all their 
1e Medical Service. To Medical men such research} 
se described above must be interesting and ae Seer ka 
arry out. We have here indicated a field for further rese 
as interesting as itis important. 
by W. J. BUCHANAN, 
B.A, MB., 
Surgeon-Captain, I. M. S. 
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J ART V,—=ANCIENT RELIGIONS BEFORE THE 

P ` + GREAT ANNO DOMINI. 

N’ the Proceedings of former International Oriental Con- 
gressess, there have been most valuable communications 
on the subjects af Archæology, Astronomy, Geography, 
Language, Literaturę, Ethnology, Medical Science, Religion, 
Mythology, and Folklove ; but the communications on Religion. 
have been on particular portions of the great stibject in different 
countries, and at different\periods. Ido not find that in any 
previous Congress the gre t feature of the history of the 
human race, “the Religious Ù onceptions,” have been discussed 
$ a whole, in the-light thre" upon them by discoveries 
‘within the last quarter of a cenQu'y 3 and yet it seems to be 
a subject worthy of an Oriental CQD8TESS: 

In acommunication which I må de last year, 1893, to the 
Congress of the World, held at ChicQ° U.S., on the subject 
of the “Progress of our Knowledgd of African Philology,” I 
ventured to affirm the remark of a great American authority, 
that “the religious instinct, like tM language-making 
i faculty, was a part, and an indispensable tt OF the mental 

outfit of the human race.” In each individu Lot the buman 
race, in all times, has been found the threefold PU ans 

“Self, the World, -God : ” Language is the veh le, by which 

joelf communicates with the World, his llona hee woe 

he knows, and he thus makes his wants-and wishes i 




















and tries to make his wishes known to, and ili 
unknown Power conceived. in his mind, and See 
various names, and attributes, as God, No history of the 
„past is complete without. some knowledge of the itn i 
apparatus, and religious conceptions of the individuals, d 
ae who played their part in that past. a 
_ Unfortunately in formes years prejudi tiali 
ignorance, and fanaticism, havi preven tnd meee meee 
discussion of the subject, not on the relative merits of thi ne 
that conception, but on the facts, But-in the last twent feats 
there has been a great clearing of the at ed ee 
K , g mosphere, and it is 
aul vue in for reasonable men to discuss the subject without 
0 i e 4 . pi ‘ 
ny Ne cs or neers bitterness 
Dogmatic religion proceeds on the assumption by the writ 
or speaker, that Azs view of the great subject is the oz ri ne 
one, ands the omy true view of the Universe, The he o 
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religion makes no such assertion, and keeps the mi i 
free from personalities, as well as praise, or blanc a 
conceptions, It takes for its subject all such conceptions 
within any fixed limitation of time, and treats them simply \as 
historical phenomena, without venturing on any opinioh 
whether any, or which of them, have any cleim to truth, for i 
o aid that is a matter of faith incapabYe of proof: the ` 
: collected are quite amenable to the laws of evidence. 
‘ormerly any form of religion other than é ne’s own was con- 
‘sidered to be bad, dishonourable to God and requiring to be 
put down by force, or social ostracism. / It is not so now: there 
is no proof’ that God is dishonoure 
is not intended. The whole poi of view is altered, Each 
man is thrown back on his own c nsciousness, if he thinks at 


Mf; if he be humble-minded, he 

















voices, and messages, of tho 
ed in, and were ready to die foy, 
Puceptions, were men of like pas- 
bf men, and, if we believe anything, 


conceptions which cag 
Time, and the greay 
ntellectual divisi 


me into existence before the fulness of 
Anno Domini, which marks a distinct 
between the past and present, at least, as 

P West Asia, and North Africa: thus, in this 

re will be no allusion to the great religious con- 
‘dates from Anno Domini, nor to the great | 
onception of Islam, which sprang into existence Sed 
ed years later. It will be remarked that both the 
ed phenomena are propagandist, monotheist, and book- 
igions. These great features are not found united in any 
one of the gréat religious conceptions which came into exis- 
tence before that date, and which now pass under review. 

All expression of abuse, or disparagement, or praise, of the 
subjects discussed are out of place ; all contrasts of one with 
another, favourably or unfavourably, are equally avoided. 
There is not the least reason for attributing to the writer any 
laxity, or haziness, in his own religious persuasions : quite the 
contrary ; they are dearer to him than life, but they are placed ' 
on one side in’ this discussion, as they would be in solving a. 
mathematical calculation, searching out the meaning of a seie 
tence in a previously unknown language, or working out any 
other scientific problem. 

In the present epoch, intellectual, and political, religious 
belief, as a principle, and standard of conduct, is more firmly | 
implanted in the social attitude of man than ever it has been 
before. An individual is labelled in the census of his nation 
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as belonging to such and such a group. As there is no oppor- 
tunity for intolerance, the merits, and demerits of any parti- 
cular conception, or practice, can be fairly discussed. Those 
who‘do not consider it an open question to themselves, are 
compelled by social pressure to allow the liberty to others. 
Jgnorance, prejudice, and fanaticism have been trodden dowh, 
and uniformity of Welief is not probable, nor, unless the result 
of free choice, is it desirable. Moreover the present discussion 
is restricted to that portion of the subject which existed before 
the dawn of that great religious conception which now 
dominates the civilized world, $ 

For any description of details of dogma, or practice, reference 
must be made to the numerous learned volumes which have 
lately appeared in several European languages, for thereis no 
excuse for ignorance now ; there are few branches of science, 
that have been so fully, so sympathetically, and so exhaustive- 
1¥, discussed, as that of the religious conceptions of the 

_ancient world ; and from this store of knowledge of ‘facts, 
certain deductions can, by the ordinary processes of reason, 
be safely made : there is no fear of giving offence, or wounding 
the feelings of others, as the great majority of the frequenters 
of this Congress belong to a different world of religious con- 
ceptions, and, if one or two representatives of old-world ideas 
are present, they will hear nothing which are not quotations 
from esteemed books well-known to themselves, 

These lines are not prompted by the feelings of an atheist, 
or.a cynic, or a fanatic: Facts are recognised, based upon 
documentary evidence which cannot be disputed, and survivals 
wf religious belief and practice which are patent to all in- 
quirers. It can no longer be asserted, that the Jewish religiouse 
conception, and ‘the Hebrew Scriptures, contain the unique 
and only record, that has survived that great epoch of the 
Roman Empire in Europe, Western Asia, and North Africa, 
which divides History into two segments, one of actual histori- 
cal continuity, and the other of dim legendary uncertainty. 
The discoveries of the last half-century have altered the whole 
platform of discussion : booksewritten in past centuries are out 
of court, as martyrdom, miracles, prophecy, high morality, a 
knowledge of a future state with rewards and punishments, 
high aspirations of religious thinkers, long lives of purity and 
devotion, and self-sacrifice, for the sake of an idea, the Father- 

d of God, the Brotherhood of Mankind, are evidenced in 
the revealed literature of the ancient religious concep- 
tions of mankind. Call it what you like, it is the 
voice calling out from the mummy-pit of Egypt, the 
excavations of Mesopotamia, the ancient manuscripts of India, 
Persia, and China, that there is a Power greater than 
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man, and that the hearts of all mankind insensibly turn 
to, fly to as a refuge, or try to conciliate, that Power in, their 
own weak ways. Some, like Socrates and Buddha, have uttered 
thoughts which the world can never let die. The Hebrew 
Scriptures, though doubtless the grandest repertories of ho 
thoughts, and wonderful promises, have nog the monopoly a 
the intercourse of the Great Creator with His poor creatures. 
The great mass of mankind in their numberless millions, and 
their centuries of generations, were not left entirely without 
that hope and guidance which was lavished so freely on the 
petty, graceless, disobedient, ungrateful, and unworthy Jewish 
race; on the other Shand, the shafts of cynical atheists, dis- 
charged in a less well-informed century, fall far below the level 
of this high and illustrious topic, We are, indeed, still feeling 


in the dark for the great truth, but, of the mass of ignorance p 
we may say, in the words of Galileo :— l 
“E pur si muove,” i j 
I submit a morphological classification of Religions. ` i 
GRAND DIVISIONS: ; ` 
: I.—NATURE-RELIGIONS. 


IL—ETHICAL RELIGIONS. 


I.—NATURE-RELIGIONS. 
SUBORDINATE DIVISIONS : 

(A) Polydemonistic magical Religions under the control 
of Animism ; to this class belong the religions of 
barbarous races without any culture, but, as we 
see them, they are only the’ degraded remains of 
what they must once have been. -q 

. (B) Purified or organised magical Religions. 
.Therianthropic Polytheism : of this class there 
are two sub-divisions :—~ 





* 


' 


I,° IL 
UNORGANISED. ORGANIZED. | 
Japanese Kami no madsu, the  Semi-civilized American : 
old National Religion. Maya, Natchez, Aztek, 


Non-Aryan Religions, in * Mnisca, Inca. 


South and Central India. > O/d Chinese. 


Finn and Ehst. Old Babylonian, 
Old Pelasgic. Egyptian. 
Old Italic. 


_ Etruscan, i f k 


Old Slavonic. 
; (C) Worship of man-like,+ but superhuman, and semi- 
ethical beings ; 
alias 
ANTHROPOMORPHIC POLYTHEISM. 
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Old Vaidic-Indian. 
Old Iranic before Zoroaster. 
Later Babylonian and Assyrian. 
- Sertitic. (Phoenicia, Canaan, Aramzan, Sabzean). 
ryan (Keltic, Teutonic, Hell enic, Greeco- -Roman). 
II.—ETHICAL RELIGIONS. 
Pi SUBORDINATE DIVISIONS : 
(A) National nomistic Nomothetic Religions : 
Taouism and Confucianism, 
Brahmanism. 
Jainism. ` l 
Zoroastrianism. e 
Judaism, œ 
(B) Undversalistic religious communities : 
Buddhism 
a 7 _ Christianity] 
Islam 
Tiele, 1885 ‘*Ency. Brit., ” vol, xx: ; pp. 369 - 37% (Slightly amended). 
But of these religious conceptions many are totally dead ; 
notonly have ceased to influence the hearts of men, but have 
passed out of recollection. The spade of the excavator, the. 
trained genius of the scientific explorer, the careful student cf 
old manuscripts. have revealed to us a wealth of knowledge 
which escaped the Greek and the Roman inquirers. 
*L—-DEAD CONCEPTIONS. a ras 
I. EGYPTIAN. 
o Ii, BABYLONIAN. 
III, ASSYRIAN, 
p~ IV. GRÆCO-ROMAN. 
i V, TEUTONIC, KELTIC, SLAVONIC. 
VL SEMITIC. 
VII, ETRUSCAN. 
And many others. 
IL—LIVING CONCEPTIONS.” 
I, BRAHMANISM. 
II. ZOROASTRIANISM. 
Ill. Jupatsy. 
IV. BUDDHISM. 
__V. JAINISM. 
VI, CONFUCIANISM. 


after Anno Domini. 


re VIL. Taouism. 
> VIIL SHINToIsM . - 
a IX. ANIMISM in many different forms. in 


Asia, Africa, Oceania, and America, 
Each individual in his childhood found himself gifted with 
religious conceptions, which came to him somehow, and an 
instinct of worship, just as with a power of uttering articulate 
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sounds; his instinct towards his fellow-creatures made him 
social : his attraction to God made him religious. One marked 
result of the comparative method is, that the facts on, which 
all religious conceptions agree, are far more numerous\than 
those on which they differ. Up to within half a century it 
honestly believed that all divine truth was restricted to 
knowledge of the Hebrews: all other religious conceptions of 
the Ancients were deemed to be ridiculous, immoral, and wick- 
ed lies. This was the outcome of gross ignorance of the his- 
tory of mankind, and an unworthy conception of the infinite 
Wisdom of the Creator. It does not come within the scope of 
this paper to discus#the popular theory of a primitive revela- 
tion of certain fundamental princtples given to mankind in the 
cradle of their race. But we may fairly-ask what race? Can 
black, brown, red, yellow, and white, already ‘been one rage 





the earliest Egyptian monuments, have ever been one rage? 
It cannot be asserted, because it is not susceptible of proof, that 
all mankind descended from a common pair ; but it is assea'ted, 
that all were made in God’s Image, and that a sympathy with 


_ the Divine was bestowed upon all in different manner, accord- 


ing to His will ; and it does not lie in the mouths of those, who 
assert, as an article of faith, that all mankind are descended 
froma common pair, to limit His gracious love to a small 
fraction who, by their own annals, were sadly, deficient in that 
Divine sympathy. Let us lay this hypothesis reverently 
aside, as having no foundation on any trustworthy evidence. 
At any rate the Hebrews to the end of their career denied “any 
race-connection with the Gentiles : according to them they ha 
not the same Divinity, the same customs, the same privileges, 
the same promises: they were totally, hopelessly, unclean, 
But there were certain things which, by universal admittance, 
they all had in common, intellect, power of articulate utterance, 
and an idea of & Power greater than themselves and outside 
themselves, f : i 
It cannot be said that any one of the ancient religions was 
more or less conformable to reason, was ethically better or 
worse, than those of their neigħbours, Men walked in scienti- 
fic darkness as to the phenomena of Nature : they believed 
that the earth was a flat plain, with heaven in the clouds 
above, and the place of departed spirits in the-bowels~of the 
earth below ; that the sun rose and -set,’ that the mbon 
was appointed to give light at night, that thunder Was, 
the voice, and lightning the weapon of the Divinity, 
that evil spirits could occupy a man and be exorcised 
by a priest, that coming events could be „ascertained by 
augury, and the offended Deity be appeased, and even fed, 
by sacrifices; and many other things, not wicked in 
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themselves, but inaccurate, and entirely unable to survive 
the dawn of knowledge. Poetic exaggerations and wild 
imagery, a consciousness that no such thing as criticism 
existed, were the features and the misfortune of all 
their sacred books without exception. When sometimes a 
gi@at moral hero steod up with his eyes wide open, such 

s Zoroaster, Buddha, or Socrates, the hireling priesthood, 
which lived upon the old conception and’ establishment, 
the scum of the human intellect, and the sweeping of the 
Divine Altar, fought, branded as an atheist, got rid of by a 
cup of poison, or ostracism, the man with, the new idea, the 
messenger and teacher sent from God. 

As yet it has not been possible to trace back to any one 
fundamental conception, any innate idea, any common 

“nce, the various ancient religious conceptions; 
əm to have grown in their own climatic, ethnic, and 
environment; it is unnecessary to say that they had 
t origins, for ney grew like plants in different gardens, 
tance from each other, with no possible inter-communi- 
Still the expanding conceptions of each age and clime 
iccéssive developments of continuous _ evolution of 

and advance of human intellect. It is obvious 
that such conceptions as Brahmanism, Judaism, and Zoroas- 
trianism could not possibly have come into existence in the 
nineteenth century of the Christian era, but Buddhism 
and Confucianism might do so, and possibly may. We seem 
to detect at certain periods of time a struggle for survival, as of 
rganisms and opinions: the one that is fittest for the en- 
Piment and survives, not the fittest in the highest sense 
of morality, or knowledge of the Divinity, but the fittest for 
the intelligence of the worshipper. We see the same feature 
in the South of Europe still: if the form of a religion be de- 
graded, it is because the worshippers are degraded: Alevate them 
intellectually, and their religious capacity rises, 

What, then, shall we assume religion tobe? It seems to 
be the reflection of the relation betwixt a worshipping subject 
and worshipped object, just as æ language is the reflection of 
a relation between a speaking subject and an object spoken to. 
This implies both distinction and unity, If there were no 
distinction, there would be no necessity for religion in the one 
case, or for language in the other ; if there were no unity, there 
kT be no intelligence of the message conveyed. With 

nguage the message is material, but not so with religion, 
We may fairly assume for all „preceding centuries, what we 
know to be true for our historical age, that no one has ever 
seen God, or heard His voice, physically. The religious 
instinct with which man has been congenitally supplied, bridges 
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over what would be otherwise an impassable chasm. Special 
Revelation is claimed at all periods by all mankind,/but for 
the sake of argument I lay itaside. We have to deal with facts, 
based upon material evidence, that all mankind, in all\ages, 
have deemed themselves to have knowledge of God, and: Neve 
tried to communicate with Him: and, with the growth*of 
intelligence, the desire to do so, and the power to d 
so, have increased; and it may be added, that even direct 
revelation would be useless, if man had not faculties to ap- 
preciate it, faculties, in which the child, the idiot, and the gross- 
ly ignorant savage, are totally deficient. The growth of their 
faculties, and their*evolution, can be measured, and historical 
_ investigation has done this work for us. To any observer of 
the stream of time there cannot be a doubt that there has been, 
through all the ages, a gradual evolution of language, human 
culture, and sympathy, with things Divine, which we 
religion ; with each century’ a higher and higher type of «e 
one of these human features has made itself manifest, 

’ A few remarks might appropriately be made on each ent 

the list given above: but really as regards the first cate} 
there is nothing to say. With the exception of the Gré 
Roman conception (taking them together for the sake of 
argument), none have left footsteps on the sands of time w 

can help or cheer those who followed after them. The world 
has done very well without them, No doubt, they occupied, at 
their appointed time, their place in the great drama, but they 
were overwhelmed, even those which possessed a vast literature, 
now made known, in the rising tide of new ideas, and we h 
not missed them in the sense in which Judaism, Brahmani 
Buddhism and Confucianism would have been missed, ] 
unkind political events buried them out of sight. The very 1 

of their death and disappearance, without leaving a tr 
behind them during the succeeding centuries, argues that tl 
were unequal to the position, were not crushed by intolerance, 
or stamped out by fanaticism, but died from their own 
weakness, 

The Avesta, like the Old Testament, contains much that is 
of very different dates, strung together fortuitously, and 
representing the feelings of different centuries:: portions often 
transposed, or attached to that with which it has no connection : 
often attributed to the wrong author. This need not be, cause 
of surprise, and could not have been possible with a pri ced 
book. Ifsome great man, or a succession of great officials; 
occupying for generations the same office, had left all 
their manuscript documents in a drawer of the office, and 
somebody in a later century had edited the whole to the best 
of his ability, and copied out all the component portions in 
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his own handwriting, the train of connection of one fragment 
with the others would have been hopelessly lost, until the 
time of higher criticism arrived. 
In’ the beautiful Graeco-Roman cult, as it existed in the 
dactade preceding the great Anno Domini, we seem to realize 
we culmination of the religious conceptions of the Ancient 
orld, or at least thé Western portion of it, for China and the 
extreme Orient sat apart, and lived their own intellectual and 
spiritual life. The very names of Buddha and Kung-Fu-Tzee 
had, up to that date, not reached Western ears, and the ideas 
of Indian wisdom were hazy. The great store of religious 
conceptions which sprang into existence in Babylonia, and 
Egypt, before the time ,of Abraham, and in Iran and 
Assyria, at subsequent dates, had discharged itself into the 
great estuary of the Greco-Roman nations, entirely tolerant, 
entirely human, ready to absorb any foreign elements. Such 
adpook as Virgils “ Æneid, ” the creation of that epoch, is the 
outcome of a lofty and refined religion. Plato and the 
Athenian dramatists, and Lucretius, and Cicero, left their, 
immortal testimony as to the nature of the religious con- 
ceptions of their age: Sacrifice, Prophesy, Augury, Miracles, 
Theophanies, a World beyond the Grave, the Divine Voice 
in the Elements of Nature, In the“ Aineid” alone, instances 
could be given of all these phenomena, the truth of which 
was meant to be believed, and was believed, because they 
represented the prevailing idea of the age, the human 
anticipation and the Divine possibilities. "A great event 
was nigh at hand: the fourth Eclogue of Virgil reveals the 
pooo Of the other dead religions only a faint tradition 
urvived ; but the Græco-Roman cult has left indelible traces 
of its existence in the pagan conceptions and rituals which” 
have clung to the skit the new religious conception ` 
which succeeded it in Europe, and seem to havea power of 
endurance which no time will destroy, The taint of the 
neo-Platonic philos phy, and of the local Italian cults, though 
beautified under thé title of medizeval Church-Order, is a reat 
survival of Paganism and Judaism, as they existed previous 
to Anno Domini, and is very different from the precepts of 
the Galilean Teagher, and of Paul, his great interpreter, to the 
ions. 
With sevam{ to the religious conceptions which still domi- 
na the thought, in some cases of millions, in others of 
Mousands, of the men of the nineteenth century, some 
more particular notice is required, ’ N 
Concerning Brahmanism nothing can be more impressive 
than the deliberate opinion of a great Indian scholar, Bishop 
Caldwell (South India), in 1874: “I recognise also in 
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“ Hinduism a higher element, an element which I cannot 
“ but regard as divine, struggling with what is earthly and 
“evil in it, and frequently overborne, though never entirely 
“ destroyed. I trace thé operation of this divine element in. 
“the religiousness, the habit of seeiug God in all things and 
“all things in‘God, which has formed so marked a charactdg- 
“istic of the people of India during tvery period ôf thei 
“history, I trace it in the conviction that there is a God, 
“however erroneously His attributes may be conceived, in or 
“ through whom all things have their being ; in the conviction 
“that a religion is possible, desirable, necessary; in the con- 
 viction that menmeare somehow separated from God, and 
“ need somehow to be united to Him; but especially in the 
“idea, which I have found universally entertained, that a 
“ remedy for the ills of life, an explanation of its difficulties 
“and mysteries, and an appointment of a system of means 
“ for seeking God’s favour, and rising to a higher life, tlt 
“is, a revelation, is to be expected; nay, more, that such a 
“ revelation has been given, the only doubt being as to which 
“ of the existing revelations is the true one, or the more 
“ directly divine. ” 
Not only was Brahmanism ever tolerant, or superbly regard- 
‘less, of external religious conceptions, or of internal sects, 
but it was sympathetic to the survivals of Nature-worship 
which dwelt in the villages, or on the flanks of the mountains ; 
old shrines were allowed to exist; caste-distinction fenced 
off the ceremoniously unclean, but that was all. It looks as 
if this extreme tolerance had been the chief cause of the 
duration of this cult in ever-increasing numbers, for, in so 
, of itself, Brahmanism is the greatest proselytizing power in 
India ; more of the non-Aryan barbarous tribes pass insen- 
sibly: year by year into the lower-grades of the great Brahman- 
ical horde than all the converts to the other religious con- 
ceptions put together. Itis- possible to\be admitted to be- 
come a Jew, ora Parsi, but not probable \ but a-process goes 
on of voluntary Brahmanizing (of the non-Aryan tribes by a 
natural upward transition: no persuasion\ or invitation is 
required ; no proselytizing in ‘its usually understood sense, 
for they pass like the waters of a stream into a huge reservior 
by their own impetus. 
It must not be supposed, during the long, if gntuties 
of Brahmanism, the oldest cult that the world has ever krNqu?: 
that no efforts have been made to rise into a higher life ap 
purer air: on the contrary, the whole religious history of 
India is full of such attempts + a constant struggle for exist- 
ence of a multitude of new, or the evolution of old, concep- 
tions, among which some are of the highest spiritual type. 
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Spiritually-minded men have from time to time arisen, like 
prophets, to reveal a new light, crying aloud for a great moral 
change, stirring the hearts of a great people; but there has 
been no continuance; it has been like the rising of the water, 
when the snow melts, as fertilizing, and as transitory. It 
yd however, the heart’s unrest, and the advance of men’s 
consciousness of a great idea, not the dying out of a prime- 
val revelation: it is the Soul of men, moved by the Eternal 
Spirit to seek out its Creator, the great fountain of its power. 
Ignorance, vice, carnality, priestcraft, and, in former periods, 
political violence, and. fanatical intolerance, may press down 
‘the movement, but, if it finds space, freed®m, and intellectual 
expanse, the same phenonfena may be expected ; and the 
modern sects, Brahmioism and the Arya-Somaj, are infinitely 
in advance, intellectually and spiritually, of the older sects 

f Kabir and Baba Nanak. 

vast literature in the lordly language of Sanskrit has 
by ‘good fortune survived to our age, representing every form 
of religious and, philosophic literature, proving how high the 
human mind can wind itself by severe introspection, speculation 
on hidden truths, and a yearning after a higher life. Haughty 
Time has been just in sparing such gigantic monuments of 
intellectual power, spread over two thousand years, and trans- 
mitted orally.from generation to generation until the germs 
of alphabetic writing were brought from Western Asia, and 
then developed by Indian grammarians to, an extent un- 
paralleled in any other country; while at the same time 
carved inscriptions on rocks, boulders, caves, and pillars, indi- 

e the desire of those ancierit men to communicate their 
ideas to after ages, a desire which has been fulfilled. 

Very different has been the fate of Zoroastrianism: sprung 
from the same region as Brahmanism, and clothed in a sister 
Aryan language, or rather a succession of dialects of the 
same language, it assamed the name of a great lawgiver, 
whose date is uncertain. Atits zenith it came into contact 
with Judaism, then. in captivity in Babylon. It was the State- 
religion of Cyrus, and monotheistic, and tolerant, it im- 
parted to Judaism certain religious conceptions. Its in- 
fluence-waned under- the Greek and Roman domination of 
Asia, although it received a new life under a later Native 
dynasty, but centuries later it was driven out of the region 
wht it had so long ruled, by a new religious conception, 
4ntolerant and propagandist: a small number of refugees es- 


caped to India, where their descendants exist, thriving, res- 


pectable, intelligent; through them access has been obtained 
to their venerable literature, large portions of which, however, 
have perished. These facts have come like a revelation to 
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this generation : it is the opinion of competent scholars that 
Zoroaster lived at an epoch antecedent to Greek Philosophy ; 
that he was a great and deep thinker, who stood far above the 
most enlightened men of many subsequent’ centuries. Both 
Greek. and Roman honoured him for the pre-eminence which 
he occupied in the history of the human intellect. We ow 
to this spiritual patriarch so large a portion of our intellectual 
inheritance, that we can hardly conceive what human belief 
would have been, had Zoroaster not spoken, or had his utter- 
ances not come down to our time. The earliest portions 
are the Gátha, the original hymns of Zoroaster, and his imme- 
diate associates and “followers : their date is about 1500 BC, to 
1000 B.C., or possibly older. The*remaining parts are of a 
much later date, at least 300 B.C.: spurious additions occur 
here and there. In these we find the doctrine, (1) that virtue 
is its own reward, and vice its own punishment; (2) th 
there will be a personal resurrection, and a day of "judgme 
beyond the grave; (3) the ,existence of Angels, the Cone 
fied thoughts of the Ruler of ‘the World sent forth to ennoble 
and redeem, His poor creatures, 

In treating of the subject of Judaism, we must bear in mind, 
that for long centuries it had the monopoly in the minds of 
Europeans of the wisdom of the East, and of the centuries 
before the great Anno Domini: it has now been reduced to 
its proper position, as only one of the factors,- although a 
most important factor, in the composition of the dominant 
religious conception of Europe. In a scientific discussion, 
Hebrew history and literary monuments must be weighe 
in the same scales, as those of the other great conception 
ewhich preceded them, and with which they came in contact, vzz., 
the Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, and Semitic, which are 
dead, and the Zoroastrian, which still survives. An import- 
ance, during the centuries of European ignorance, has been 
attributed to the Hebrews which they. never deserved. Com- 
pare their tiny geographical area, and few millions of popu- 
lation, with India, or China: had they been geographically 
adjacent to India, they would never have been heard of: their 
sovereigns were never more than petty Rajahs, at the mercy 
of the Sovereign of the Basin of the Nile, or of the Euphrates ;' 
Mesopotamia and Egypt teem with memorials of past 
greatness; so does the country of the Hittites: only oné in- 
scription is attributed to the Hebrews. Neither in ard, 
nor science, nor power, did they prevail. The Hebrew ™™ 
people never attained power among nations, or numerical 
influence: they have left behind no great monuments, or in- 
scriptions, though they must have been aware that their neigh- 
bours, and occasional rulers, the Egyptians, the Assyrians, 
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the Babylonians, the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans, 
were doing so, even in their own Syrian land on the rocks of 
the River Addnis. So small isthe geographical area assigned 
to the tribes of the Hebrews, that, when some years ago I 
stood upon Mount Gerizim, I could take in at one view the 
editerranean, Mount Hermon, the valley -of the Jordan, 
Md the mountains which surround the Dead Sed, I was fresh 
from the annexation of the Panjab, which is merely a province 
of British India; I had had to assist in dividing this new 
Province into eighteen manageable Districts, and had an eye 
for administrative requirements ; and to my judgment the whole 
of the land of the Hebrews would barely make up two good- 
sized Indian districts : the cquntry never could have supported 
a larger population than it does now. We thus see, in the 
category of dead, or surviving, religious conceptions, how com- 
ey small was the place occupied by the Hebrews: we 
nate seen how it is credibly believed that the Hebrew’ borrow- 
d ‘somewhat from the Zoroastrian, but not one of the great | 
a ee before Anno Domini-borrowed one idea from the 
Hebrew, or was even aware of its existence, According to 
the modern opinion of scientific students, both Jew and Gentile, 
the Hebrew literature came into existence in the period between 
the oth and 5th century before Anno Domini, or even later: 
up to the gth century the Hebrew was a monolatrist rather 
than a monotheist, for he seemed to admit the existence of 
other gods for other tribes, which no monotheist would admit 
for a moment: the linguistic vehicle of ideas, which the Hebrew 
writers had to make use of, was greatly inferior in capacity and 
promenty to the wonderful forms of speech available to the 
ndian sages, and the Greek and Roman writers. No moral 
condemnation can be severer than that which their own 
Prophets poured upon the Hebrews. Finally, we have it from 
an authority which no one would willingly dispute, that, at the 
time of the Anno Domini, the spirituality of the Hebrew con- 
ception had all but disappeared, weighed down by empty ritual, 
and excessive self-conceit. No one can assert, that He whoe 
appeared at the time of the great Anno Domini, the Divine 
Wisdom, who had assisted if the Creation of the World, was 
ignorant ‘of the existence of all these great religious concep- 
tions, and of the- fact that man had worshipped Him for 
centuries, feeling after God, Weare bound to let our appre- 
_Siggion of divine things expand with our widening knowledge 
{"God’s dealings in times paste We were told that. we should 
an hereafter, and we believe, in reverence, that a fuller con- 
sciousness has already been conceded. 
It has been the great misfortune of Europe; that for seventeen 
centuries it had but one type presented te it of an ancient 
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religion which had lived its life before Anno Domini: one 
_ only volume was available in a Greek translation to the jneo- 

Christians of an Asiatic conception of the relation bétwixt 

God and man: Athenian philosophy had utterly destroyed: the 

Greco-Roman conceptions, and mythology: the wisdom Sof 

Egypt was buried in its tombs, and of Mesopotamia, A 

Minor and Syria under the ruins of destroyed cities, In the 

time of Adrian, the Euphrates had become the limit, not only 

of the Empire, but of the historical and geographical know- 
ledge of the Romans. Of the religious conceptions of Persia, 
except in the.travestied form of Mithraism, of the. utterances 
of the sages of Indja and China, they knew nothing. -The 
volume of the Hebrews attributed to themselves not only God’s 
special, but God’s sole favour and guidance. The untold mil- 
lions of Eastern Asia were ignored, out of deference to the 
assertions of a petty tribe of a few millions, unwarlike, ignor- 
ant of the science even of that age, by their own admissi 

very disobedient to the laws of their own lawgivers, and the 
‘commands of their own Deity: a slave-nation, which had 
passed from the domination of the Egyptians into that of the 

Philistines, the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Persians, the 

Greeks and the Romans, leaving behind nothing but the 

library of thirty-nine books written in a language which had 

been even then dead for 500 years, and in a form of written 
character peculiar to itself, and adopted by no other nation. 

These books expose the utter weakness of their national 

character, the faultiness of their very. idea of worship; for, 

following the example of the most degraded nations, they dis- 

honoured the sacred body of man, made perfect by the hang 
„of the Creator, by mutilation, a practice which the noble race 
eof Europe, Persia, India and the extreme Orient would ee 
scorned, and they rivalled their Gentile neighbours in placing 
i whole idea oF worship in the slaughtering of dumb ani- 
mals. 

The eighth chapter of the Prophet Ezekiel, written about a 
century before the birth of Socrates, marks the existence, even 
after the reforms of Hezekiah and Josiah, of the most degraded 
possible form of worship, of creeping things, abominable beasts, 
and idols, pourtrayed on the walls, and therefore a deliberate 
worship: women weeping for Tammuz, and men worshipping 
the Sun. According to the notion of the Hebrew writers and 
of many of later centuries, it was assumed that those Wyo 
did not worship Jehovah, worshipped idols made by men's 
hands; that there was no vza media of worshipping the Great 
God of the Universe in any other way, and under another 
name, King Cyrus was not an idolater: he worshipped one 
God, and identified Him with the God of the Hebrews: Was 
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ae far wrong? Even in the books of Brahmanism there is 
ilways present the thought of the great Unrepresentable Deity, 
as well» -described in a Sanskrit Poem :— f 


f ‘Though of Thy might before man’s wondering eyes, 


5 


“The Earth, the Universe, in witness, rise, 
** Still by no human skill, no mortal mind, 
“Gan Thy Infinity gbe e'er defined.” 

With Buddhism we enter on a new religious epoch: the 
origin of the three former conceptions, Brahmanism, .Zoroas- ` 
trianism, and Judaism, is shrouded in the dim uncertainty of 
the early centuries. Buddha was a contemporary, or nearly 
so, of Socrates: there was, about that period, a birth of intel- 
lectual giants, Socrates, and, Pythagoras, Buddha, Kung-Fu- 
Tzee, and Laou-tzee: a period of transition had arrived. It 
must Be recollected, that this religious conception is based 
upon the accumulated wisdom and speculation of Brahmanism. 
‘Tage story of the great sage is well-known, well-called “The 
Light of Asia,” and so is the nature of his doctrines, Religion 
ceased now to be’ national, and became universal, and pro- 
pagandist. By the irony of fate this conception was exiled 
from India, the place of its birth, and spread among non-Aryan 
races of Central and Eastern Asia: it has produced an enor- 
mous literature in several languages and dialects. Tolera- 
tion is the very law of its life, and the followers of the two 
other ‘propagandist religions of the world must admit in 
shame, that this tolerant and passive form of. belief has at 
this day a-larger number of nominal adherents, than their 
ge and their torture chamber, their stake, and their 

il disabilities, and confiscation of property, have been able 

attain. On the other hand, deep degradation has accom- 
panied - its course, Agnosticism does not satisfy the craving * 
of the human heart, especially in races of a low culture, and 
the Great Teacher has himself been elevated to the Throne 
which he had declared to be vacant: the humblest, meekest, 
and most self-subdued, of men has been converted into an 
object of worship, while round his gigantic: statues a deep” 
mist of pagan conceptions has collected. 

A very competent authority’writes, that, whatever may be 
the similarities in the Pali Buddhistic writings of an early date 
and the New Testament, there is not the slightest evidence, or 
reasonable probability, of any historical connection between 
them: if there be a resemblance, it is not due to any borrow- 
info on the one side or the other, but solely to the similarity of the 
conditions, under which the two movements'grew in an Asiatic 
people; and, I may add, from that identity of thought and 
practice in the Genus Homo which is illustrated by the list 
of identical erroneous practices in all the early nations before 
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the great Anno Domini, when a new ‘epoch was opened, and 
what, was thought right and necessary, and expedient, and un- 
avoidable, in the old environment, was proved to be merely 
old women’s tales, Only imagine a European sovereign<con- 
sulting an ephod, or asking the opinion of a soothsayer yor 
examining the entrails of an animal, before an expedition w 
settled upon. - | , 

Sometimes Jainism is mixed. up with Buddhism, and some- 
times blended with Brahmanism; from which it issued: it’seems 
more convenient to treat it separately, Contemporary with thë 
other great and wise men already named was Pérasnath, the 
founder of the Jainaeascetics: the word means “ Conqueror 
of lusts and desires.’ Two centurigs later lived Mahavira, who 
gave the conception, and the Brotherhood, its ultimate form: 
he, like Buddha, was of the royal caste: they both represented 
a rebellion against priestcraft and the Brahmins, In several, 
features Jainism differs from Buddhism: it has never left Indĝ®; 
and is still a guasd-sect, Ithas-a form of worship: ineffable 
bliss is the goal of Jainism, not Nirvana: both lay stress on 
morality, charity, purity, patience, courage, contemplation, 
knowledge: both get rid of caste, and are atheistic. The Jaina 
number one-and-a half million: they enjoin mercy to all ani- 
mated beings, and place a cloth over their mouths to save the 
lives of insects: they have a considerable literature, and an 
order of priesthood. 

The great religious conception of China is too well known 
to require much notice. It partakes more of the character of a 
social moral code than of a theology: the Emperor is the 
pinnacle of the edifice, the structure of which is for this worl« 
only. Kung-Fu-Tzee does not pretend to be a legislator, but. 
"a. careful collector and codifier of existing precepts, which 
date back to a remote past. The literature is very extensive. 
Ancestral worship is a great feature: there is no Future, Pur- 
gatory, or Hell. The great founder never claimed to be more 
than aman; but he felt that he had a superhuman mission, 
Goodness and happiness in this world was the object of his 
teaching : he died uttering no prayer, and evincing no appre- 
hension: he was one of the greatest of men. 

Taouism, the founder of which was Laou-tzee, a contem- 
porary of Kung-Fu-Tzee, appears to have undergone a great 
degradation, for it is described to be at presenta base- and 
abject superstition, a foolish idolatry with an ignorant prieg- 
hood, commanding the. respect of no one; but at the epoch-- 
which is the subject of this paper, it is spoken of as a pure 
and lofty philosophy, a Road, and*a Way, and the Right Path, 
in which men ought to go. Taou means Nature, and Taouism 
the philosophy of Nature, i 
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The ancient cult of Japan is called Shinto: it is entirely 
national, and since 1868 has been the religion of the State: 
it is te a certain extent combined with Buddhism, which was 
introduced from China. Shinto is bound up with the social 

political history of the nation. 

ot is a comfort to think, that none of the elder religious 
conceptions of the world were intolerant, or propagandist by 
the arm of the flesh, or were possessed with that evil and 
aggressive spirit which became the feature of the couceptions 
dating after'the Anno Domini, They were national; and a 
victorious Sovereign attributed to his patron-Deity, whether 
Ashur, or Amen Ra, or Krishna, his victories : but neither was 
the conquering religion forced upon the conquered people, nor 
were the tribes who were deported ‘by the conquerors into new 
localities, compelled to adopt the beliefs, or conform to the 
worship ‘of their neighbours. The Hebrews were for several 
gherations captive in Egypt, and for two generations captive 
in Babylonia, but their religion was not interfered with. The 
toleration of the Roman and Greek rulers may have been 
cynical indifference ; or a superb contempt of any other reli- 
gious conception but their own. It may be that a certain 
amount of healthy persecution raises up a stubborn resistance, 
and gives a new life to beliefs and practices which before were 
quietly dying out from being left alone; and this remark 
applies particularly to those religious conceptions that have 
not in them the power of expansion, and adaptation to the 
advancing age, for in truth religious conceptions, like all other 
things that are human, have their term of lifeassigned. Some, 
Yhen they die, may have the germs of life transmitted to a 
younger kindred faith, though notably. the Brahmanical and 
Jewish conceptions have lived on a long life after giving birth 
to new conceptions more powerful than themselves. 

It raises a smile to remark that each nation, and the votaries 
of each religious conception, in good faith ‘considered that 
they made up the Universe, and that God cared for them 
only, This was a notable characteristic of the Hebrews: the” 
Greeks may have superbly glassed outsiders as PépBepor, but 
the Asiatic nations applied to all others but themselves terms 
of reproach, such as “ mletcha,” “goi, “ foreign devils,” “ ac- 
cursed ;” some went so far as to call themselves by the term 
a Meh,” “the men in particular.” By a mere chance, and 

ig to the ignorance of Europe of the Asiatic world, the 
Hebrew phraseology, which was valued at its own worth by 
contemporary races, who used similar expressions, was taken by 
people, who lived centuries latér, “au pied de lettre,” and even 
as divinely inspired. Even still we read the phrase “all the 
world” applied to Syria by the Jews, and to the old Roman 
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Empire by the Romans, forgetting that India and the extreme 
Orient, which made up a moiety of the population of the Globe, 
sat apart, though they were far superior to any other nations 
in the history of mankind, until the great nations: of Etxope 
came into existence after the Anno Domini, superior in agt, 
Science, power, and population. 

It is unwise to contract all possibilitieS of divine knowledge 
to one nation in antiquity, and that a very small one. This 
seems to. be casting dishonour on the Ruler of the Universe, 
If doing so be the result of non- -study of the subject, it may 
be called ignorance; if it be done in spite of conscientious 
study, it appears to be like a pious fraud. It looks, as if the 
Divine Power which created and ruled the World, was pleased 
to reveal some of His most important. truths to the followers 
of different religious conceptions. © How the exclusion of -so 
large a part of a great subject narrows the field of view of 
later writers! If Augustine of Hippo had had on his table Fi 
copy of the Tripftika, of the Bhdgavad-Gita, of the Shu-Kirg, 
and of the Yasna, he might have expressed himself differently, 
_ The whole intellectual atmosphere has changed, and the 

childish conceptions of a credulous and ignorant age will not 
stand the strong light of modern discussion: we have only to 
imagine a Jew sacrificing an animal in a London synagogue: 
if an educated Hindu at one of the State-Colleges were asked 
by a Mahometan, or a Christian friend to describe the belief 
and ritual of his family, he would fairly break down, and be 
ashamed to talk about his family-worship. If an Englis! 1 Jew 
at a public school were pressed on the subject of his circum; 
cision, he would feel as ashamed as an educated African would 
„pe of his tattoo- marks, ora Polynesian who had had his teeth 
“drawn in his childhood. The mutilation, or disfigurement of 
the body marks the low-water mark of religious degradation, 

It is interesting to consider the different classes into which 
the religious conceptions may be divided with reference to 
their salient features, or the characteristics of their adherents, 
Poor weak mortality is certain to fall into excess or one side or 

_the other, We find some good, people, like the Jaina, who 
would not kill a fly even by chance: others have in times past 
offered human sacrifices: some have no Deities to make offer- 
ing to: some have a plurality of objects of worship: some do 
not pray at all, having nothing to ask, and no Deity to ask it ` 
of : some arrange that the flowing stream’ should turn round. 
a wheel of meaningless prayer: others pay hireling priests 5 
to do the work for them in unintelligible sing-song ritual. It is 
the fashion, as stated above, to call all the ancient religions 
of the world, save the Hebrew, idolatrous ; but this is net true 
for some, and it was not so for many more in their inception. 
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The Brahmanical, and’ Graeco-Roman systems were always 
so; the Zoroastrian never was idolatrous, and the few survivors 
to this day are not so; Buddhism and Confucianism were not 
so instarting, but in their deep degradation, they have fallen 
to/”that low level. Some have domineering priesthoods like 
ġe Brahmans and the Jewish priests; some have none. 

To some the ide% of proselytizing never occurred, and any 
idea of.forcible proselytism, by intolerance, or imposing dis- 
abilities, was, in ancient days, rare. We find these sub- 
divisions :— 

I. Where Proselytism is involuntary, as in the case with 
Brahmanism, which admits annuadly hundreds of the 
lower non-Aryan tribes into its fold, as it were, un- 
consciously. 

II. Where Proselytism is permissive, Judaism did admit 

y proselytes in a regular way, and does so still, 

IM]. Where Proselytism is a duty and obligation, either by 
\ argument, or the arm of the flesh. Buddhism and 
vo Jainism represent the former of the two alternatives. 

Judaism during its last decade compelled the conquered 
tribes cf Edom, Ammon and Moab to be circumcised, 

Another variety is the nature of the Religious Belief :— 

I, Zoroastrianism, Brahmanism, and Judaism were natural 
systems, with a formula of faith, a fixed ritual, and 
sacred books. : 

II. Confucianism was merely a code of social and political 


morality. f 
III. Towards the close of the Græco-Roman system, 
y philosophy, taught in schools, was taking the place of 


ritual or belief, 
IV. Buddhism was simply atheism. 

Another division may be madé as follows :— 

I, Positive Religions, based on the teaching of particular 
individuals, who deliberately departed ffom a traditional 
past, such as Judaism, Zoroastrianism, -Buddhism: in’ 
some cases the teacher only codified and re-arranged 
existing conceptions, such as Confucianism, Taouism. 

II. Traditional Religions, which cannot be traced back to 
individual founders, and were not propagated by in- 

_ dividual authority, as they formed part of the uncon- 
€ scious inheritance of the past: 

The Positive Religions of the ancient world did not make 

heir appearance, like a new idea, but they were rather organ- 

ized developments of a pre-existing religion: old religious 
instincts had to be appealed to; even old forms, transmuted 
and re-named, had to be adopted, A Positive Religion will 
not be fully understood until the traditional religion which 
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preceded it, has been studied, as far as materials for study 
survive. There is some analogy in language: some languages 
have died absolutely sterile, and so have some religious 
conceptions. The Egyptian religion and language pipsent 
a case in point. Some languages have given birth to ‘aew 
languages, 

A common feature is found in these early conceptions§ 
they had no creed: they consisted entirely of institutions, 
and practices. Ritual was the sum-total of such religions, 
part of their social life, to which each member of the com- 
munity conformed, as he would do to any other social habit, 
Men took their religion, just as. their form of Government, 
for granted: they were neither hound to understand, nor did 
they dare to criticize. They had no choice in the selection, 
and no will to change: it was part of their outfit in life. As 
time went on from generation to generation, there were chanpes 
in the environment, social habits, language, and . religig 
conception, and they were, without murmuring, conformed = 
until the end came. 

Another feature soon forces itself upon notice. Religion 
did not exist for the saving of individual souls, for purifying 
individual hearts, or making the worshipper more fit for the 
final change: it existed solely for the preservation, and welfare, 
of society: it was allied to patriotism, chauvinism, struggles 
for civil independence, and battles “ pro aris et focis.” One 
nation was not in the least degree jealous of, or hostile to, the 
gods of another nation, so long as they did not interfere-with 
each other. No gods were deemed to be all-powerful and 
ubiquitous: they had to attend to their own worshippers, 4 
whose families they belonged, and who fed and kept then 
Even when one religion appeared with a loftier conception, 
the existence of other gods was not denied, 

Certain features appear in all religious conceptions: some 
in. one; some fn another; some in all ; some at one period ol 
their existence ; ; some at another; varying in their details 
*and nomenclature, but substantially the same. They are as 
follows :— 

I. Anthropomorphism Ùf the Deity, Polytheism. 
II, Residence of the Deity in the midst of his wor. 
shippers 
III. Theophanies, Visions, Good and Evil Spite 
IV. Primeval worship of Animals, Heroes, Totemsagd 
Fetish. ` 
V. Ancestral, Domestic, National Worship. 
VI. Shrines, Relics, Pilgsimages. 
VII. Sacrifices : Animal, Vegetable, Human. 
VIII. Formal Prayer: oral, by deputy, or by machinery. 
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IX. Empty Ritual : Bells, Music, Dancing, Processions, 
Incense. 
X. Priestcraft, Sacerdotalism, Usurpation of Power. 
" XI. Ceremonial Cleanness, or Uncleanness. 
“SUL Fasting, Celibacy, Asceticism, Eremitism. 
XIII Days of Rest, Feasts. 
XIV. Esoteric, and Exoteric Doctrine. 
XV. Miracles: Beneficent, Malevolent. 
XVI. Dreams, Auguries, Predictions, Ordeals. 
XVII. National Sins, Hostility of Deities. 
XVIII. Signs from Heaven. 
XIX. Witchcraft: possession by Evil Spirits. 
XX Different modes of disposing of dead. 
XXI. Notions of Eschatology and Judgment after 


death. 
yi XXII. Mutilation „of body, tattoo-marks, caste-marks, 
circumcision. Ý J 


XXII, Abominable customs, 
XXIV, Conception of Fate, Divine vengeance. 
XXV. Records written on various materials, stones carved 
in relief, 
XXVI. Tradition. i 
XXVII. Sanctitude of certain offices, seçular and religious. 
XXVIII. Necessity of Good Works, 
XXIX. Absence of Spirituality. 
XXX, Religious Architecture, Sculpture, Diten; Monu- 
ments, 
CONCLUSION. 


d Emerson remarks that the systematic translation of the 
sacred books of the East would play a part in the reorganiza-, 
tion of religious thought, which is marked by a desire 
to soften the lines of demarkation, to recognize in all religions 
the elements of truth, and to assign to each .2/s own Losttion 
in the education of the human mind. 

We can trace in history this great fact, that a portion of 
the primeval inheritance, intellectual and spiritual, of mankind, 
of whatever race, physical conformation, or colour, language 
or culture, was committed to different contemporary, or, 
succeeding nations. In every attempt to enlarge the faculties, 
utilize the. resources, or enlarge the ideas, the ‘Yeligious sense 
must have a share, and a leading share. It is difficult to 
Mpaagine how the progress of human life can be measured 
except by the birth, development, decay and disappearance 
of religious conceptions. To language, and to religion, a 
limitation seems to be imposed, as to the trees of a 
forest; in due course they must give away to more 


. 
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‘vigorous successors, but both language and religion leave 
their mark : there is no retrogression in this struggle: an ad- 
vance must be made, and both these special outfits of man to 
enable him to carry on his intercourse with the world in\the 
former case, and with the Ruler of the universe in the latter, 
must be up to the level of contemporary buman devel lopmern 

Writing with philosophical boldness, fret from all sentimental 
pre-conceptions, and the narrow fetters of the Schoolmen, on 
a question open to discussion on sure historical evidence, I can- 
not but feel, that all these phenomena were messages to the 
human races, black, brown, red, yellow and white, creatures 
differentiated from tke brute creatures by standing upright, 
(d4v@pw7ros) and the gift of articulatesspeech (A@\os), or in other 
words that they were different representative aspects of Self, the 
World, and God. They evidence the aspirations and wants of 
the Genus Homo, voiced-by some of the great moral heroeg 
who appeared at intervals, and uttered words which were nevi 
forgotten, regarding ourselves, our neighbours, our God. ¥n 
former centuries we were imperfectly supplied with facts. We 
were over-credulous on one side, and unduly doubtful on the 
other. We now see clearly, that through all the ages one 
increasing purpose runs ; that God was present, working with 
man, at all periods of his existence : here a little, there a little, 
but always a step in advance. As the varying features which 
appear in all religions, tell us that we are all men and brothers, 
however physically differentiated, so the continuous existence of 
the same silent, yet unchanging, purpose brings home the con- 
viction, that we are all of the saine clay in the hands of the. 
same Potter, being trained, that we may haply be deemed 
worthy to be called the sons of God. 

°? Is there no alternative ? There are two: I must really dis- 
miss the first, vč., that all the races of mankind before’ Anno 
Domini passed over the mortal stage into everlasting torment, 
according to the complacent suggestion of the Hebrew Psalmist, 
ix. 17: © The wicked shall be turned into Hell, and all the 
fiations that forget God.” There may be some who, in a 
general way, hold these views stil, No hard vargs are admis- 
sible in this paper, so I am silent. 

The second view is held by “good, benevalenk but ignorant 
men, that somehow or other the great nations of antiquity 
did get along, did found empires, build temples, put up y\in- 
scriptions which survive to our time, painted or-carved in relie@® 
pictures which we can see, wrote documents which through a 
succession of copies have come down to our time, and are in- 
telligible. These predecessors of Ours in the dominion of the 
world clearly were great, powerful, and learned, were able to 
pile up pyramids in one country, carve temples out of rocks 
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nd their tablets and inscriptions bear witness to 

hey wished their memory to live to after ages. 

down the museum, and contemplate these in- 

ures, or inspect their stone, brick, papyrus, or 

icuments, we are struck that they all seem to have 

by thé same or similar feelings, very much akin, 

al, and What we moderns call a religious feel- 

were what Paul at Athens called “ SecovSacuoves ; ” 

rtrayed as worshipping a power greater than 

hanking it for their victories and their wealth, 

its protection. Again the still small voice is 

riptions on rocks in langflages, and written 

rave uly painfully deciphered in modern times, preach- 
love to fellow-creatures, mercy to man and beast, toler. 

e on subjects of religion. We recognize that these far-off 

decessors of ours were men, men in spite of all the difference 

time, locality and environment, hoping, desiring, fearing, 
ing for, the: same things, and of the same ineffable Person, 

> we to believe that the Ruler of Mankind, who is the same 

terday, to-day, and for ever, so full of kindness, and mercy, 

1 love to all His poor creatures, cared nothing for these un- 

4d millions, these uncircumcised Gentiles, left them alone to 

ir devices, that His Holy Spirit did not speak to their con- 

ances, did not respond to. their prayers, and that He re- 

ved all His love for the few sheep of the Hebrew race until 

: great Anno Domini, after which date He began to care for 

his poor children, without distinction of colour or race. We 
: told distinctly that He loved the world from the beginning, 

xod’s wheels grind slowly, but very: fine. Does not the 

w development of religious conceptions give us an idea of 

: inexhaustible patience, and long-suffering of the Ruler 

the Universe? now in one direction, now in another : 


lures, as well as successes ; exhibition of the loftiest intel- ` 


tual powers in conception, and the most abject degradation 
wu. practice, If man could have by himself trampled over the 
weakness inherent in his nature, Buddha would have done so. 
If respect for ancestors and Social duties were sufficient for 
salvation, Kung-Fu-Tzee has elaborated such a system, which 
has lasted nearly 3,000 years. [f Heaven could be taken by vio- 
lence, the composer of the Bhagavad-Gita, the Ocorda:oy péos, 
the. Divinum Carmen of the Sdnkhya School, though his 
name has not come down to us, might have been admitted, 
If not a sparrow falls and is forgotten before God, we may 
humbly think that Socrates, som of Sophoniscus, did not nobly 
live, and nobly die, without filling up some part of the Divine 
Plan, as an example to future ages. Those ancient sages, 
who were led on by the Hvedse that was in them, to elaborate 
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the Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian, and Brahmanic: 

(before. Abraham was, they were), were not childre 
card-houses, or constructing edifices on the sand, ' 

next flood would sweep away. The human Empires, 

they formed a part, have long since been destroye 

all but forgotten, but their conceptions, whether com 

papyrus and buried in a tomb, or entru$ted to bak 

or carved on stone, or handed down by a success 

peaters by memory, until the time came when an alpt 
system enabled them to be written on perishable parchments. 
or the talipat leaf, will live on for ever. They were seeker: 
after God, if ‘hapl¥ they could find Him, and the Holy Spiri! 
spoke to their consciences, dividing the good from the evil 
realizing the burning words of a poet who lived and diec 
before the great Anno Domini :-—- 


Confringere ut arcta 
Naturæ primus portarum claustra cupiret, . ° 
` Ergo vivida vis animi pervicit, et extra i 
Processit longe flammantia moenia Mundi, 
Atque omne immensum peragravit mente animoque, 
— Lucretius, 1, 73. 


ART. VI—THE GERMAN CODE OF JUDICIAL 
a * ORGANISATION. 


(Sudependent Section.) 


(Continued from October 1894, No. 198.) 
PUBLICITY OF THE TRIAL AND PRESERVATION OF ORDER. 


HE trial is public; but in cases relating to marriage 
(chesachen} the doors can be closed®on the demand of 
either party. In all cases the Court can order that the trial 
shall take place wholly or partly with closed doors, if publicity 
is calculated to be dangerous to public order or morality. In 
the statement of “Objects and Reasons” the offence of false 
h is mentioned as one the public trial of which would be 
serous to public order. In all cases the judgment must be 
mounced in public (Art. 174). The project of the law allow- 
ca the judgment also to be pronounced with closed doors ; it 
was considered that the publicity of the judgment in crimes 
against morality would not only harm the reputation of 
the victim, but offend public modesty by its narration of 
necessary details. However, these considerations did not ap- 
pear to Parliament to be strong enough to suppress the guaran- 
tee of publicity. . 

Access to the Court may be forbidden to children, persons 

not in the enjoyment of civic rights, or coming in a state not 

tting the dignity of a Court of Justice. Under the last cate- 
gory have been held to fall persons in a state of intoxication, 
or indecently dressed, or accompanied by animals, The Presi- 
dent may authorise the presence of certain persons during a 
trial with closed doors, But even advocates {when not en- 
gaged in the case) have no right to appear. 

What is known asthe “police” of the sitting, that is, the 
preservation of order, is in thé hands of the President, He 
can expel, and even confine fér 24 hours, any person causing 
interruption or disturbance, whether by noise, insult, marks 
of approbation or disapprobation,. &c. If necessary, he can 
also impose a sentence of 100 marks’ fine or three days’ impri- 
songgent (without prejudice to a criminal prosecution). Ad- 
votates not engaged in the case are subject to these provisions ; 
if engaged in the case, they can be fined 100 marks, but can- 
not be expelled from the Court. If they persist in a defiant 
or insulting attitude, the President may inflict the fine several 
times, and as a last resort, can stop thetrial. In this case 
the costs of the postponement are borne by the offending 
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advocate.* Allthese orders are forthwith executed. Judges 
making inquiries, Juges d'instruction and Judges of the Baili- 
wick sitting alone have the same powers. It was proposed 
to give the Court similar powers over the Public Prosecutor. 
engaged in the case, but the proposal was not adopted. \The 
Public Prosecution Department is independent; he does in | 
occupy an inferior situation, but has a co-ordinate (oordinirt 
authority with the Court ; if he offends, he can be punished only 
by his departmental superiors. 

The judicial language is German, though there are many dif- 
ferent foreign languages-in use in the German Empire,—Bohe- 
mian, Danish, French, Lithuanian, Polish, Wallon and Wende. 
If the parties do not understand German, an interpreter is 
appointed, who takes an oath to translate faithfully and con- 
scientiously.f ; 

Judges, Assessors and Juries are bound to keep their deli, 
berations and votes secret, If Judges violate this rule, t 
expose themselves to disciplinary punishments. 

The judicial year corresponds with the calendar year, 
is one vacation, lasting from the 15th July to. the r5th August, 
with a few recognized holidays, such as Christmas and Easter 
Monday. { Vacation Benches sit to dispose of criminal cases, 
and certain other urgent cases, Moreover, execution and 
bankruptcy proceedings are not suspended. 


CONCILIATION AUTHORITIES, š 


Besides the ordinary Courts, there`is a special institution 
which the Code has not organised, but which is found in the 
judicial law of all the confederated States, and which oft 
plays an important part in the administration of justice, namely; 
‘the authorities of conciliation ( Vergleichs behérde), 

The conciliation procedure, as an obligatory preliminary to 
the institution of an action, does not exist in German law in 
civil matters. Art. 471 of the Code of Civil Procedure merely 
permits the claimant to call his adversary to an arbitration be- 
fore the Judge of the Bailiwick. But such arbitration is rare. 
and difficult ; the Judge being yoften too far from the parties 
and too much above them in rank and situation, On the other 
hand, by a happy innovation, Art. 420 of the Code of Crimi- 
nal Procedure introduces arbitration in criminal matters, and 





© Code Crim. Proc, Art 145 ; Code Civ. Proc, Art. 97. 


+ Perjury on the part of an interpreter is punishable with a maximum bf 
ten years’ imprisonment with hard labour.—Arts. 153-158, Penal Code. 


+ This is a striking contrast to the*long holidays enjoyed by the High 
Courts and Civil Courts in India, Considering that the Executive Service 
is notoriously harder worked than the Civil Courts, it is very anomalous 
that they should have fewer holidays. 
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makes it obligatory in cases of hurt and slander, which are pro- 
secuted at the instance of a civil party. In these cases an at- 
tempt at amicable settlement usé precede the citation before 
the Court of Assessors, . 

the States have instituted an authority, specially 
greed with amicable settlement: some for criminal matters 
nly, others for civil as well. This authority is called arbiter 
(schiedemann) in Prussia and six other States; in Saxony and 
few other States he is known as Judge of the Peace (Friedens- 
richter). In the other States, an administrative or judicial 
officer is charged with this duty. 

The conciliation officer is everywhere ineclose rapprochement 
with the people, his functions are gratuitous, and no costs are 
incurred ; this is in all States the indispensable condition of 

the efficacy of his intervention. An auxiliary of justice in 

each commune, known by the residents and chosen by them, 
‘ing arbiter, performing an act of disinterested duty, has a 
great personal influence, and his authority, superior to that of 
the Judge, can to a great extent diminish litigation and ensure 
recdnciliation.* A register of conciliations is kept ; the parties 
must appear in person, and the party who does not appear in 

a civil matter can be fined from 50 pfennigs toa mark. In 

criminal matters, the accused, who does not appear, is presumed 

to be unwilling to settle, and the complainant is given a 

certificate of non-conciliation, There are no costs, but a mini- 

mum fee of 25 pfennigs (at ro pfennigs a paper) is taken to 
cover the actual costs of the procedure, There is one arbiter, 
ati least, in each commune, and two or more in large communes, 
Ppcording to population. They are generally selected by the 
unicipal Committee, or Mayor, and in most States the selection 
must bé approved by the President, or the Presidium of the 
District Court. Every citizen, domiciled in the commune, and 
over 30 years of age, is eligible to act as arbiter., The function 
is honorific, and cannot be refused, except by persons over 60 
years of age, or for some valid excuse accepted by the Muni- , 
cipal Committee. A person who refuses can be deprived of his 
eligibility for Municipal posts fpr a period of from three to six 
years ; and in Prussia he can also be made to pay from 12% 
to 25 per cent. more than the ordinary communal taxes. 
Before. entering on their duties, the arbiters take an oath before 
the Judge of the Bailiwick. They can be suspended from their 
_furfetions by the District Court. The arbiter sends to the Judge 
of the Bailiwick at the commencement of each year a statement 











a Collectors and Sub-divistonal Officers in India often play the part of 
conciliation officers. That their efforts are not more often successful, is 
due, z#ter alia, to the unreasoning jealousy of the Civil Service, and to the 
fact that their success would take bread out of the mouths of the lawyers. 
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showing the number of conciliations effected during the preced- 
ing year. The Judge of the Bailiwick forwards these state- 
ments to the President of the District Court, who in his turn 
transmits all such stateménts for his jurisdiction to the,First 
President of the Superior Court. 

During the year 1883 there were in Prussia 17,992 arbiter 
66,438 civil and 206,000 criminal matte*s were taken befor 
them, and they managed to effect a settlement or conciliation 
in 38,132 and 80,318 cases, respectively ; that is,in 57 per cent. 
of civil cases, and 38 per cent, of criminal cases, Each arbiter . 
settled on an aYctage 3°75 civil matters and I1'50 criminal 
matters, 


Tue DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC PROSECUTORS.® 


There is a Public Prosecution Office attached to every Court. 
Its officers, as in France, are the agents of the executive Power 
and the representatives of the State ; they are immediat#y 
under the Government, The Prosecutor attached to a Superior 
or District Court is called Staatsanwalt ; if attached to a Court 
of the Bailiwick, he is called amtsanwalt (Art. 143). The 
Minister of Justice i is the Supreme Head of the Department.’ 

Only officers, who have the judicial capacity required for 
Judges, can be attached as Public Prosecutors to the Court of 
the Empire, the Superior Courts and to the District Courts. All 

‘Prosecutors are subject to the control and direction of their . 
immediate official chief, and must take action under his orders, 
The rule of ancient French law “ si la plume est serve, la parole 
est libre? has not penetrated into German law. An amend- 
ment had proposed to give prosecutors independence at thag 
hearing, but it was rejected, and the principle of absolute 
dependence affirmed (Art, 147). Those who advocated the 
amendment admitted that it could not be left to any sub- 
ordinate member of the Department to decide whether the 
public action should be instituted, and that the Head of the 
Department should have the final say, but they urged that the’ 
case might assume a new phase at the trial, and the Prosecutor 
in Court should then consulj only his conviction and his 
conscience, and it would be scandalous to make him support . 
> conclusions in which he could not agree, On the other hand, it 
was argued that grave questions of law. could not be left-to the 
varying opinions of members of the Bar (department) ; the, per- 
sonal conviction of the Prosecutor was already sacrificed whenshe 
was ordered by his chief to prosecute against his own recom-~ 
mendation, and such sacrifice was necessary to secure the 
unity and strength of the public ‘action ; the Prosecutor might 





` è Stactsunwalischaft; Ministère Public. 
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modify the instructions received, if the evidence at the trial 
justified his doing so. ; 

The Prosecutor at the Bailiwick Court is generally a Police or 
administrative officer, and no particular condition of capacity 
is oydinarily required ; but in some States he must have passed 
hé first judicial examination. 

The State Prosecutors are not Magistrates ; they are not 
immoveable. It was considered dangerous, while arming them 
with the public action, to give them absolute independence, and 
so in a manner place them above the State whose agents they 
are. It is essential to be able to take away from them, in case 
of necessity, the formidable power confided to them. They 
are, however, not liable to arbitrary dismissal, having exactly 
the same rights and guarantees as State officials, If they are 
deprived of their functions, they continue to draw a certain 
proportion of their salary, varying in different States. 
~The duties of Public Prosecutors are almost entirely confined 
tojcriminal justice. They exercise their functions throughout the 
resort of the Court to which they are attached. The Prosecutor 
attached to the District Court is the principal representative 
of ‘the Department. He is assisted, in the exercise of his 
functions, by a judicial police, who are bound to obey his orders. 
They consist of Police Commissaries and Inspectors, Mayors, 
gendarmes, fishery and forest guards, the Prosecutors of the 
Bailiwick in cases not within the competence of the Courts of 
assessors, bailiffs in case of domiciliary visits, arrest, &c, 

„The Prosecutor attached to the Court of the Empire is termed ` 
the Superior Prosecutor of the Empire (Obverreichtsanwalt). 

e institutes the public action in cases triable by the Court of 
he Empire in its original jurisdiction, that,is to say, in cases of 
treason. He also decides conflicts of competence arising be-' 
tween the Bars of the different States. If he is compelled to 
retire from his post, he retains three-fourths of his active salary 
(Arts, 148-150), k 

ADVOCATES AND ATTORNEYS. 


The draft of the Code of Judicial Organisation had contained 
a title dealing with advocateķ, but it was withdrawn in Parlia- 
ment. The.German Bar is regulated by the Federal Law of 
the Ist July, 1878. w 

Thé German barrister is both attorney and advocate (Rechts. 
anwalt), The two professions, distinct in England and France, 
fe united in Germany, Before the Court of the Bailiwick 
there is. no particular procedure, and the parties appear in 
person ; but in the District and Superior Courts they must be 
represented by advocates, They can act as attorneys only in 
the Courtsin which they are enrolled ; as advocates they can 
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plead in all Courts. The Federal Law of the 7th July, 1879, 
fixes their fees and honoraria. 

The conditions of admission to the Bar are exactly the same 
as those required for the Magistracy, The advocate must pass 
the same examinations and undergo the same course of tain- 
ing. Admission is granted by the Minister of Justice, or by 
Superior Judicial Administration, on theereport of the Coun’ 
cil of the Order of Advocates, Admission must be refused in 
certain cases, among them being the exercise of a profession 
incompatible with the functions or dignity of an advocate, bad 
conduct, physical or intellectual infirmities, It caz be refused 
if the candidate doesenot ask for admission within three years 
from the date of his passing the last examination, if he has been 
previously excluded for a time from thé exercise of the public 
functions, or if he has, as an advocate, in the two last years of 
his probation, incurred a reprimand or been sentenced toa dis- ye 
ciplinary fine of more than 150 marks, i 

The Bar is free, but at the same time it is localised, En. 
rolment in a particular Court can only be refused if the appli- 
cant is related to one of the Judges of the Court in a direct line, 
or up to the second degree in the collateral line.* The advo- 
cate has to take an oath publicly in the Court in which he is 
enrolled. There is not, as in France, a distinct Bar for each 
Court. The advocates enrolled imall the Courts within the re- 
sort of a Superior Court forma single order, or “ Chamber of 
Advocates” (Anwalts kammer), and consequently the number 
of Bars is equal to that of the Superior Courts. There are 28 for 
the whole of Germany. 

The advocates of each Bar elect for four years a Counc 
{ Vorstand) of from 9 to 15 members. This Council is charged 
with the administration and supervision of the Order of Advo- 
cates and Discipline, Its decisions are appealable to the 
Superior Court, The advocate, who fails in his duties, is pro- 
secuted in a disciplinary manner. The Disciplinary Court 
is composed of five members: the President, the Vice-Presi- 
“dent and three members of the Council chosen by the 
entire Council, The Senior outa Prosecutor prosecutes ; 
but the proceedings are not public. The punishments are warn- 
ing, reprimand, fine up to 3,000 marks, and suspension. Review 
is carried before the Superior Court, and an appeal lies 
to the Disciplinary Court (Ekrengerzchis kof), which is composed 
of the First President, and of three Judges of the Court of the 
Empire, chosen by the Presidium, and of three advocates 








*The French law of the 3oth August, 1853, attains the same end ina 
different way. It declares null every decision passed by a Judge who is 
related to the advocate up to the 3rd degree. 
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3 the Court of the Empire, chosen each year by the 
h Court. These rules are also applicable to advo- 
tising before the, Court of the Empire. These do not 
pen Bar ; admission is granted by the Presidium of 
who may refuse it, 
are 4,393 advocates in Germany : 20 are attached to 
: of the Bmpire, 718 are enrolled in the Superior 
722 in the District Courts, and 463° in the Bailiwick 
If this number 530 are enrolled both before a Superior 
a District Court.- There is one advocate for every 10,417 
he population, the ratio varying from 1 for 3,178 inhabitants 
aubeck to 1 for 26,111 in Alsace. Th@ratio in Prussia is 1 
12,211 inhabitants. . 
‘he number of advocates attached to each Bar varies from 16 
Jidenburg to 369 in Berlin and 516 in Dresden. Of the 1,914 
liwick Courts, 907 have advocates, and the remainder none, 
CLERKS. 
‘here is a Bench Clerk Popara i (Gerichtsschreiberei) 
ched to each Court with Bench Clerks (Gerichtsschreiber) 
: other inferior officers to assist the Judges. The functions 
he clerks, and the part they play in the judicial mechanism, 
laid down in the Codes of Civiland Criminal Procedure, 
n all Cotirts, civilas wellas criminal, the clerk is the witness 
ustice ; he must be present at all the various and numerous 
s of judicial life, and duly enter them on the record. He 
ists at the hearing, prepares a memorandum of the course of 
trial, records the incidents which occur; the depositions, and 
decisions given by the Court, He also assists at all acts of 
ninal inquiries and investigations. . He is. in charge of the á 
cess department, and carries out the orders of the Court,- 
receives the memorials of appeal, revision or review, and he 
pares an account of the costs. Special laws extend his 
ctions ; for instance, he assists the Judge ofthe Bailiwick in 
pensing voluntary justice. He prepares the judicial statis- 
3, and is charged with the custody and preservation of res 
‘ds, 
German Bench Clerk {s a functionary of the State, and 
, like the grefier in -France, a ministerial officer with a 
ean right in his office. In the Bailiwick and District 
urts he gets a salary of 2,625 rising to 4,125 francs per. 
V i by sean increments of 225 francs; in the 
Rerior Courts the salary is 2,625 to 5,250 francs ; and in the 
urt of the Empire 3,750 to 6,750 francs, They also generally’ 
t, like all functionaries, a heuse allowance, Inall the States 
> conditions of capacity are rigorous, and everywhere a period 
probation and examination must be undergone. It is also 
sessary to have completed 21 years, and to have satisfied the 


Clerkships is reservedefor them, provided they undergo 
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obligations of military service. The probation lasts tu 

of which one year must be passed iu a Bailiwick C 
months in the office of’ a District Court, four mont 
Department of State Prosecutors, and four months 
Taxing Officer (Revisor). The candidate is placet 
particular Bench Clerk, whose duty it is to teach and 

him. In the matter of appointments,., speeial conside 
shown to old soldiers, who return to civil life, and 
number of posts is reserved for sub-officers who have s 
years, soldiers who have served 18 years, and inv 
officers and soldiers. Half the total number of Assistai 
paratory stage and examination. . i 

The Bench Clerk Department also comprises other offices 


. (Kanzlei), a Copying Department, and a Classification of Records 


Department. The minimum period for which records are 
preserved is 5 years, and the maximum 50 and even 100 yeu 
They are then destroyed, with the exception of documents 
which have an historic interest, and which are placed in the 
State archives. Copyists are paid 5,6 or 7 pfennigs (as the 
President.may direct) per page of 20 lines of 12 words each,* 

The Bench Cierks and, other office employés seem to be 
under a pretty severe discipline. The office hours are from 8 
A.M. to 3 P.M, and one Bench Clerk must be present for urgent 
business from 3 to 6 P.M, and also on holidays from 11 AM. 
to I PM. 


APPOINTMENT, TITLE, AND RANK OF MAGISTRATES, 


The town of Bremen is the only German State which ha 
confided the appointment of its Magistrates to an electiv 


“system ; in all other States the Sovereign appoints. But even 


in Bremen the members of the Public Prosecution Department 
are appointed by the Senate, 

It has been shbwn above that the two examinations and the 
preparatory stage are a sufficient guarantee for the capacity of 
‘Judges. Beyond these no other condition is necessary either 
for first appointment or. for promotion. The only exception 
is that persons related within cdrtain degrees cannot belong 
to the same tribunal ; and in Bavaria even this exception ceases 
to apply if the tribunal is composed of more than ten Judges, 
The Judges of the Court of the Empire are appointed besthe 
Emperor on the nomination of the Federal Council ; they Wyst 
have acquired judicial experience in one of the German States; 
and have completed their 35th year. This is the only case in 
which any age limit is necessary? 





è 1 pfennig=1 penny. In Bengal an English copyist gets 2 annas pe) 
folio of 25 lines of six words each. 
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There are 7,582 Magistrates of the Judicial Service (Presi- 
dents, Councillors, and Judges) for the whole of Germany. 
Adding 382 Commercial Judges, the total comes to 7,964. 

The Judges of the Superior Courts bear the title of Coun- « 
enor (Rath). The Judges of the District Court are called 

pLouncillors in some States and Judges in others, In Prussia 
and six other States*they bear the title of Judge, but the title 
of Councillor can be accorded by the Sovereign as a persona 
distinction and as a reward for services rendered. This is fi 
sort of promotion which serves to excite zeal ; being reserved 
as a reward for exceptional merit, it affords a sufficient satis- 
faction to the legitimate desire for advaftcement. The Judges 
of the Courts of the Bailiwiek (Amttsrichter) can, as a reward 
for good service, receive a personal title of Councillor of the 
Court of the Bailiwick (Asmetsgerichtsrath), or in some States 
Superior Judge of the Bailiwick ( Oberamtsrichter ). 

| Each class of Magistrates is ranked along with other State 

functionaries in an official precedence list. In Prussia, the First 
Presidents of the Superior Courts belong to the second class of 
_high functionaries ; the Presidents of Chambers, the Prosecu- 
tors at the Superior Courts, and the Presidents of the District 
Courts, to the third class ; the Councillors of Superior Courts, 
the Vice-Presidents of District Courts, the Councillors of Dis- 
trict and Bailiwick Courts, the Chief State Prosecutors, to the 
fourth class; State Prosecutors and District and Bailiwick 
Judges to the fifth class, 
i> THE JUDICIAL OATH. 

; All Magistrates, Judges, Commercial Judges, Crown Prosecu- 
bors, and Bench take an oath on the assumption of their func- 4 
tions. With the exception of the Hanseatic Towns, where it 
is professional, the oath is everywhere, political, and contains a 
promise of fidelity to the Sovereign. In most States the oath 
taken by Judges is the same as that taken by State functionaries, 
In Bavaria and six other States there isa special oath : “ To per- 
form the duties of Judge with all the strength of my mind ane 
my conscience, with care and zeal ; not to favour either party, 
or to assist either with advice {not to receive directly or in- 
direcly any present or promise ; never to act from hatred, favour, 
fear, consideration of persons or other motives ; but in all my 
judicial acts, to keep only before my eyes God, the law, justice, 
and truth.” The ordinary oath is that taken in Prussia: “ In 
_@fe name of the All-powerful God, who knows all, I swear to 
His Majesty the King of Prussia, my gracious master, submis- 
sion, fidelity, and obedience ;.I swear to perform all the duties 
of my charge with all the strength of my mind and my con- 
science ; and to observe faithfully the Constitution, as true as I 

hope for God’s assistance,” 
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SUPERVISION AND DIRECTION. 


The Minister of Justice is the Chief of the Magistracy, He 
exercises a general supervision and superior direction and, con- 
trol over all Courts and all Crown Advocates. The same power 
belongs to the First President of the Superior Court over the 
Superior Court, the District and Bailiwick Courts ; to the Pra 
sident of the District Court over such Cdurt and the Baliwick 
Courts within its resort ; to the Superior State Prosecutor over 
his Bar and the members of the Crown Prosecution Depart- 
ment within his jurisdiction, and so on. - 


The right of supervision (aufsichtsrecht) comprises the right 
_ to. call for registers and records, to demand explanations, to 

watch over the despatch of business, the behaviour and con- 
duct of the Magistrates and Officers of the Court, and to pres- 
cribe all measures necessary to secure the proper performance 
of the work to be done, : 

The supervision of Courts is carried out by means of regular 
inspections. In this ‘way the Chief of the Courts and State 
Bars, seeing the Magistrates at work, acquire a more exact 
knowledge of its personal value, and of the conditions under 
which justice is administered. The President of the Superior 
Court (either himself or by a President of a Chamber) must ins- 
pect the District Courts, The President of the District Court 
must inspect every Court of the Bailiwick—once every four 
years in Prussia, once every three years in Bavaria. So the 
Chief State Prosecutor inspects his subordinates at the District 
and Bailiwick Courts, . 

In Bavaria there are some elaborate rules regulating they 

b supervision of the judicial personnel, For instance, the Presi- 

dent of each Court, or the Judge of the Bailiwick charged with 
the dircction of business, keeps a record (Personalakt) concern- 
ing each Judge of the Court, containing all particulars of age, 
family, religion, fortune, number of children, &c.; also dates of 
passing examinations and probationary stage, and particulars 
df service and appointments, distinctions won and punishments 
undergone, The records or chgracter rolls of Public Prosecu- 
tors are kept by their superiors. Moreover, all Magistrates, 
State Prosecutors, and Bench Clerks are subjected to a personal 
and periodical inspection (qualzfikation ),with the object of inform- 
ing the Minister of their services, The inspection relates tothe 
capacity, conduct and zeal of the Magistrate, and even to ‘hég 
health ; and is made with the aid of the information collected” 
by the Presidents in the Courts of their inspections of Courts, 
and by means of the reports of thé Chiefs of Departments. The 
results of the “ qualification” are entered in the record and sent 
to the Magistrate’s superiors and to the Minister, 
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Judicial ‘statistics are regularly prepared. The Bailiwick 
Judges send annual returns of the cases tried in their Courts to 
the District Court ; the President of the District Court tabulates 
for all the Bailiwick Courts under him, and submits to the 
First President of the Superior Court, who in his turn submits 

so the Minister of Justice. i 

Magistrates, as wefi as the members of the Crown Prose- 
cution Department, are functionaries of the State, They 
have the same rights and duties, and are submitted to the 
same discipline For instance, they cannot marry without 
permission. This provision, which appears to be harsh, is 
aimed at preventing unworthy alliances, which, while lowering 
the person of the Magistrate, constitute an attack on justice 
itself, Judges, members of the Crown Law Department, and 
Bench Clerks are also forbidden, without the permission of the | 

inister of Justice, to take any part in the administration or 

= eae of a financial or commercial society, and such per- 
mission must be refused, if a remuneration is given under any 
form whatsoever, Nor can they take leave without permission, 
Such permission is accorded, according to circumstances and 
the length of the leave wanted, by the Chief of the Court, or by 
the Minister of Justice. Absence without leave entails for- 
feiture of half pay during the period: of absence, 


_EXPENSES OF JUSTICE, 


In Prussia the ordinary budget of the Minister of Justice, in- 
cluding prisons, was, in the year 1884-1885, 80,340,400 marks,* 
and the extraordinary budget, 3,855,680 marks. In the same 

year the French budget, which excludes prisons, was 6,188,750 
francs for Courts of Appeal, and 20,082,500 francs for oll other 
Courts, In Bavaria the budget amounted to 10,718,269 marks. 


JUDICIAL DRESS. 


The Magistrates, State Prosecutors and Bench Clerks wear 
a particular costume in Court. This practice dates from the 
new laws of justice, and was not introduced without a protest. 
The gown of French origin, ,proposed by Prussia, was keenly 
attacked ; it was pretended that, by its antiquated form, it would 
harm the prestige and dignity of justice, and would excite the 





: The ordinary budget was composed as follows :— 


2z Ministry is: Coes tne 552,020 marks, 
_g@ Commission of Examination ... oo 37:300 y 
AA Supericr Courts”... see re 3,504,221, 
District and Bailiwick Courts 54,285,981, 
Prisons Aa Oo e 7,700,275 
Pensions tae a 


101 x . tto 1,700,000 n 
Subsidies to certain Courts ow 50,000 


Expenses of Civil and Criminal Justice e. 8500,000 |, 
Postal Expenses se eae, oe -2,070,880 
‘ ae Alea 


e 
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mockery of litigants. Some preferred to it the tunic, which 
is worn by Magistrates in Austria, Hungary and Russia,; The 
Prussian Parliament, however, adopted the proposal of Govern- 
ment by a small majority of 154 to 140, and the example of 
Prussia was followed by all other States. The judicial coš- 
tume consists, throughout Germany, of a gown and a hat, o 
cap, but the form and distinctive signs differ in different States, 

The gown is worn throughout Germany by all the Magis- 
trates, Crown Prosecutors and Bench-Clerks of the Superior 
and District Courts. Itis generally worn by the Bailiwick 
Judges, but in some States they only wear it-when sitting as a 
Criminal Court with assessors, ` 

As regards Advocates, there are’ different rules in different 
States. In Prussia and nine other States Advocates wear thin 
robes in the Superior and District Courts. In Bavaria the 
matter is left to the individual choice of each Advocate. . 

In all the German Courts a Crown Prosecutor, or an advocaté, 
must, when addressing the Court, wear his cap, but he.can 
uncover himself during the course of the trial, Similarly the 
Judges, Prosecutor, the Advocates in the case and the Bench 
Clerk must have their heads covered during the delivery of a 
judgment, or the.taking of an oath. 


SALARIES AND ALLOWANCES, 

The salaries of the German Magistracy are generally superior 
to those of the French Magistracy, especially in the lower grades ; 
and the superiority is more marked by reason of the compardy 
tive, cheapness of living in Germany. Turning marks int 
pounds sterling, the First President of the Court of the Empired 
receives a salary of 41,250 per annum, inclusive of house 
allowance ; the Presidents of Chambers and the Chief Crown 
Advocate receive 4700, the Councillors and Advocates of the 
Empire £600, exclusive of a house allowance of 445. 

The salaries of the First Presidents of the Superior Courts 
yary from £425 in Oldenburg to £800 at Hamburg. They are 
4700 in Prussia, 4720 in Saxony, £750 in Alsace-Lorraine 
and Mecklenburg. In the othersStates they are only £440 or 


£480. 
The salaries of the other Magistrates are as follows :— 

i SUPERIOR COURT. —~ 
Presidents of Chambers we £306—396 (Bavaria) to £700 (H amburg) 
Councillors a. £2¢0--300 (Baden) to £650 (Hamburg) 
Higher Crown Prosecutors ... £200~—310 (Baden) to £600 (Alsace) `> 

‘ ‘DISTRICT COURT. 
President f .£165—500 (lippe) to £600 (Hamburg) 
Vice-Presidents |. ef I20—255 (Lippe) to £500 (Hamburg) 


District Cowt Judges ... £ 120—231 (Reusz) to £250— 500 (Hamburg) 
Bailiwick Court Judges ... £ 100—225 (Baden) to £250—500 (Hamburg) 
Crown Prosecutors wA (Bavaria) to 250—500 (Hamburg) 
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Tt will thus be seen that the minimum salary of a German 
Magistrate is £90 in the Duchy of Baden ; but this salary rises 
afte three years’ service to £110, and after six years service 

$130. Broadly speaking, no judicial salary in Germany is 
ne than £120 per annum. ‘The highest salaries are given in 
he Hanseatic Towns and in Alsace-Lorraine. As to the 
latter, the Imperial Government wished, by raising the salaries, 
to attract German Magistrates to the conquered countries, and 
so compensate them for the bad reception given them by the 
people,” 

The Judges of the Bailiwick have the same salary as the 
District Court Judges in Prussia, aN and ten other States; 
in the other States it is fronr £30 to £84 less. In’ some States 
certain Magistrates receive, by reason of their functions, a sup- 
plementary allowance. 

In a large number of States Magistrates are given a house 

“Milowance in addition to salary. This allowance varies accord- 
‘ing to the place of residence and the grade of the official, both 
towns and officials being divided into a certain number of 
classes. Salary is everywhere personal and increases by per- 
sonal classes. The increase does not depend on the will of the 
Sovereign ; it is allowed according to length.of service, or by 
seniority as vacancies occur,’ In Prussia the higher pay is 
gained by seniority, in increments of £30 for the higher, and 
of 415 for the lower Magistrates. In Bavaria promotion is 

iven after 5, 10 and 15 years’ service; and thereafter incre- 

Inents of £9 are given for each completed five years’ service 

yr to certain maxima, 

Magisterial salaries are generally paid in advance on the 
first day of the month for the whole month.: Not more than 
one-third, and in some States one-fifth, is subject to attachment, 
It is not diminished by any -deduction as a contribution 
towards pension ; ; the State admits that the pension is the due 
of long service, and that the public servant has not to pur» 
chase it, 

In addition to salary,- certain accessory allowances are. 
assured to Magistrates, Thė'house allowance has already been 

. mentioned. The expenses of breaking up establishment t 

(umeugs kosten ) on transfer.are allowed to Magistrates, Crown 
Prosecutors and Bench Clerks, as to all functionaries. They 


paean 





PG It is impossible for any Indian Provincial Secretariat, with the best 
intentions,’ to do justice and give satisfaction in the matter of district 
appointments The only real solution of the difficulty is to make the pay 
in the Dacca, Chittagong and parts of the Rajshahye and Presidency 
Divisions higher than in the rest of the Province, or to give some special 
house or other allowance. 

f Such expenses are not allowed jin India, and married officials ex- 
perience great pecuniary loss by transfers, 


ooo 
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consist of a fixed sum for the general expenses, and of travelling 
allowance according to distance. The scale of expenses 
incidental to moving is in Prussia :— N 


- SUPERIOR COURT. > 


General Expenses, Per 10 Kilomeine 
; Zs d W 
Presidents of Superior Courts a 508 100 
Councillors 3 uia s 25 o 10'0 
DISTRICT COURT. 
President ae “a wn 50 roo 
Vice-Presidents and First Crown Pro- 
_ secutor we one : æ 25 @10 o` 
District Court Judges, Baisiwick Judges, 
Crown Prosecutors w ame I5 o 8 4 
Bench Clerks... v w 9 o 6 3 
Subordinate Court Officers tees 15 O 4 2 


Married officials are generally allowed more than bachelors 
or widowers without children. Expenses of removal are allovg. 
. ed in all cases in Prussia, Baden, and Hesse ; they are age 
allowed in nine States, if the official or Magistrate is transferréd 
at his own request ; in Saxe-Altenberg they are not allowed 
when- the transfer means promotion, and in such a case in 
Brunswick the allowances due are reduced by the difference 
between the former and the new salary. Travelling allowance 
(veisekosten), as well as halting or diet allowance (Diät, 
Lagegeld), are given when Magistrates, &c., have to travel on 
duty, provided the distance of the place visited be more than 
two kilometers from their head-quarters,* \ 


RETIREMENT AND PENSIONS, i: 


Magistrates aré irremoveable; there is no restriction to 
this rule, which dominates all German legislations. A jurist 
remarks: “The limit of age, that blind and-unjust law, which, 
to reach infirmities, strikes experienced and learned old age, 
the strength and light of justice, is unknown in almost all 
the German States.” Saxony and Alsace-Lorraine only impose 
compulsory retirement at 65 to 70 years of age, respectively, 

Magistrates have a.right to pension on attaining the age 
of 65 to.70 years, or when tey have served the State from 
4o to 50 years. If they are rendered incapable of further 





The following rules may be of interest to Accounitants-General in India : 
The travelling allowance is only one half the ordinary amount, f£ the 
journey does not last a minimura of six hours (in Wirtemberg eight hoù); 
in Oldenburg, when the officer returns before noon; in such a case in 
Baden ths are allowed, and yoths, if the return be before g or 10 P. M. 
in winter or summer, respectively. Im Alsace and Wiirtemberg the allow- 
ance is reduced to gth, and 4rd in Mecklenburg if the journey and return 
journey take place the same day. Accountants-General may, at the same 
time, note that mileage and halting may both be drawn for the same day. 
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service “by physical or intellectual infirmities, they can, at 
their ; request, retire, or they can, when it is considered 
necessary, be made to retire. Great scandal has in several 
instances been caused in England by Judges holding on in, 
on of infirmity or waning faculties. The retirement is pro- 

ounced by the. Sovereign or the Minister of Justice, 

As regards compulsory retirement, it is not left to the 
all powerful will of a Minister, or of the administration.” 
There are fixed rules, and the order is paused by the deci- 
sion of a Judicial Court. 

In.the case of the Court of the Baie, the Magistrate, 
who is considered incapable of further service, is warned 
by the First President, and given a certain time within 
which to ask to retire. If he refuses, the Court has juris- 
diction, and can in general assembly order retirement, after 
hearing the Crown Advocate and the Magistrate concerned 
hes. 130, 131). There is an analogous procedure for all.grades 

Courts, The warning is generally given by the President 
of’the Court, and if it is not taken, there is an inquiry, which 
is secret. The decision is final, and the Minister’ of Justice 
acts on it. It is passed in various States by the Disciplinary 
Chamber, by Special Chambers composed of the Presidents 
and a certain number of Members selected by the Presidiums, | 
by the general assembly of the Court, &c. Thus there is 
always a judicial decision, preceded by a- formal procedure, 
which secures a free defence to the Magistrate threatened, and 
by repeated invitations which give him a chance of avoiding 
thé humiliation of an inquiry. Moreover, the inquiry is gener- 
illy made by the Judges of a Superior Court, and not by the 
Magistrate’s own colleagues. `’ 

Members of the State Prosecutor’s Department and Bench 
Clerks, like all State functionaries appointed for life, can 
demand their retirement and pension on the same conditions 
as Judges, that is to say, after 40 -to 50 years’ service, or at 
.65 to 75 years of age; but they have not the same privilege 
as Magistrates of serving on, and they can be compelled. to 
retire after the above service, os at the above age. The com- 
pulsory retirement is pronounced by a simple administrative 
order. 

The rules regarding the pensions of Magistrates in Germany 
are favourable, In some- States. the right to pension accrues 
from the date of appointment ; in Baden and Hesse it only 
accrues after five years’ service, in Wiirtemberg after nine, and 
in Prussia, Saxony and five other States after Io years. The 
pension is calculated on the basis of the salary drawn at the 
time of retirement, and house allowance is generally consider- 
ed as part of the salary, The minimum pension varies from 

VOL. C.] 8 
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1% to 34 in various States; and rises by gy, gp Of ida up ‘to the 
maximum, or until it equals the salary. The i increase, com- 
mences from the sth, roth or 15th year in various States. i 

The maximum pension is the full salary for the Court of 
the Empire, and for eight States, it is 34 (or 45) of the salary 
in Waldeck, $$ in Prussia, $$ in Alsace, up to 2 Pes in Oldenburgix, 
The maximum pension is ear red after 50 Years’ service in ten 
States, and by Judges of the Court of the Empire; after 40 
years’ in five States, including Prussia and Saxony; after 37 
years’ in four States ; after 35 years’ at Lubeck, 30 years’ at 
Bremen, and 25 years’ in Waldeck, In Bavaria, Judges are 
- entitled to their whole’salary as. pension, irrespective of length 
of service. It follows from the above that a pension of haif 
the salary, which is earned in France only after 30 years’ service, 
is earned in Germany in various States after 10, 15, 16, 17, 
20, 25 and 30 years. Payment of pension is often delayed in. 
France; but in Germany the retired Magistrate or official coif” 
tinues to draw full salary for three months after his retire. 
ment, and is thus never reduced to the painful position of not 
drawing for months together either salary or pension 

If any dispute arises regarding the right to pension, or the 
amount allowed, it is cognizable by the Judicial Courts; but 
in Prussia resort is not allowed to the Courts until an applica- 
tion has been made to the Minister., The limitation for 
suing is six months. Pensions, like salaries, are payable in - 
advance, 

The right to pension is forfeited, if the official or Magistrate 
loses the German nationality, or is deprived by a ear 
sentence of his çivil or public rights, In some States, the 
pension is reduced by roth, and in others by sth, if the pen- 
sioner resides abroad. 

Widows and minor children are entitled to a pension. The 
widow gets rd of the husband’s pension, or of that to which 
he would have been entitled, subject to a minimum of £8 
and a maximum of £80. Each child under 18 gets ith of the 
mother’s pensioi, if the mother is alive,.or $rd if she is dead or 
has forfeited her right to the jpension, The total pension of 
widow and children cannot ‘exceed the deceased official’s 
pension. When the difference of age between husband and . 
wife is from 15 to 25 years, the widow’s pension is reduced 
by səth for each year of difference, The pension ceases to be 
payable in case of the remarriage of-the widow, of th. 
marriage of the children, or of loss of nationaligy. No 
pension is allowed to the widow when the marriage has 
been contracted during the retirement of the husband, or 
without permission, or during the course of the illness from 
which the husband has died ; and in one or two States, if 
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the husband was 6o or 65 years of age at the time of the 
marriage, 

' Officials who are not Magistrates, contribute 3 per cent. of 
et alanis towards their pensions ; but bachelors do not 


| contéibute anything. 
DISCIPLINE. 


German Magistrates ‘are, in all the States, subject to strict 
rules of discipline ; for irremoveability should not and cannot 
place a Judge above his duties, and the law, and assure him 
impunity. “ Itis absolutely indispensable,” remarks a jurist, 
that discipline, the necessary counterpoige of permanency, 
should be able to recall him to the observance of his professional 
obligations ; ; to strike him with*punishments ; and even, if there 
be occasion, to deprive him of those: functions of which he 
has, shown himself no longer worthy. But one condition is 

ea ssary to secure the independence of justice: the disciplinary 
sec ih must not belong to Government; it must be exercised: 
solely by the Courts.” These principles have been applied in 
Germany. 
~> Only the Magistrates: | of the Court of the Empire are not 
subject to any -rule or disciplinary punishment. It was 
considered that it would be useless, and might even be injurious, 
to impose rules of discipline on the members of this High 
Court, having regard to their position, age, and previous 
services. No disciplinary punishment can, then, be pronounced 
against them.* They can only be deprived of their functions, 
if they are convicted by a Court of Common Law of any dis- 
es act, whatever the duration of the punishment which 
P 







rives them of their liberty. In this case, the Court of the 

Empire is convoked in general assembly by the First President, 
acting either of his own motion, or at the instance of the 
Ministry of Justice ; and dismissal can be pronounced after 
hearing the Chief Prosecutor of the Empire as well as the 
explanations and defence of thé member. proceeded against 
(Art, 128). 

As regards all other Magistratgs, the disciplinary jurisdiction 
is exercised by the Chiefs of the'judicial bodies, or by those 
bodies themselves, who can inflict administrative punishments, 
or punishments of order (ordnungstrafen ), or disciplinary punish- 
ments properly so-called (desceplinarsivafen). The disciplinary 
decigidns can be appealed against before the superior authority. 

Jie punishments of degradation and dismissal can be pro- 
nounced only by a Disciplinary Court, in the forms and with 
‚the guarantees of criminal-justicé, 





* Art. 158 of the law of the gist December, (873, 
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These main principles have been everywhere followed ; but 
their practical application, as -well as the constitution "and 
SES a ent of the Disciplinary Court varies in each State. 
It will be sufficient to notice the practice in Prussia, 

In Prussia, every Magistrate is under the supervision of dis - 
official superiors, who have the right, either sxo motu, or at 
instance of the State Prosecution Department, to Pie 
(maknung) him, and recall him to the observation of his duties. 
The Magistrates who have the right of admonition are the 
First Presidents of the Superior Court over all Magistrates 
within their resort, and the Presidents of District Courts over 
the members of the District Court and the Judges of the 
Bailiwick, The Magistrate who js admonished can protest and 
demand the institution of a disciplinary prosecution, or appeal 
to the next higher official superior, Recourse to one remedy 
excludes recourse to the other, 

Disciplinary prosecutions or proceedings are instituted pe 
Magistrates for grave ‘failure in their duties, or if their cjn- 
duct is such as to diminish the respect due to their functions 
and the consideration due to their persons. The disciplinary 
proceeding is instituted, in the first instance, in each resort of 
a Superior Court, before the Disciplinary Chamber of the 
Superior Court. This Chamber must include the First Pre- 
sident, who presides, and the senior of the Presidents of 
Chambers, and is composed, besides, of members of the 
Superior Court appointed each year, for the duration of the year, 
by the Presidium. It sits with seven members, The Govern- 
ment has no voice in the appointment and choice of thg 
Disciplinary Judges. This Disciplinary Chamber exerci 
‘jurisdiction over all the Magistrates within the resort of the 
Superior Court, with the exception of the First President and 
the Presidents of Chambers of the Superior Courts. 

The procedure is governed by the same rules as those 
followed in the’Criminal Courts of Common Law, but the hearing 
is not public. Witnesses’ may be heard, and the Magistrate pro- 
ceeded against may employ an advocate. The decision follows 
a “simple. majority. The disciplinary punishments are. warning 
(warnung), blame or reprimatd (verqweis), reprimand with fine 
up toa month’s salary, degradation (versedzung ), with or without: 
diminution of salary, or with a fine up toa maximum amount 
of one-third of the salary, and dismissal (dienst entiassung). 
The disciplinary judgment is appealable ; preliminary pete 
are susceptible of review. The appeal must be institute 
within four months from the judgment. 

The Grand Disciplinary Chamber (Der grosze Disciplinar- 
senat) decides appeals and applications for review. It sits at 
the Superior Court of Berlin, and gives its ‘decisions with 
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fifteen Judges. It is pesided over by the First President of the 
Superior Court of Berlin, and is composed of the five most 
Senior Presidents of Chambers, and of the necessary number 
of Judges, who are appointed each year by the Presidium. 
The procedure is the same as that before the Courts of Com- 
a Law. The Grand Disciplinary Chamber, besides being a 
‘Court-of appeal and*review, decides, as a Court of first 
instance, the disciplinary proceedings instituted against the First 
Presidents and Presidents of Chambers of the Superior Courts, 
In Alsace the Court of the Empire has taken the place of the 
French Court of Cassation, and the French disciplinary laws 
have been maintained, 


In Saxony, ifthe punishments of censure or fine are pro- 
nounced twice within a period of three years, the Magistrate 
so punished is deprived for two years of the right to promotion. 
Ingome States the disciplinary punishments consist of oral 
censure, written censure, fine up to two months’ salary, transfer 
and deprivation of employment. 


To sum up, disciplinary punishments can be pronounced 
only by a Court of Discipline; such Court is always 
the Court of superior jurisdiction, and no where, except in 
Bavaria or Saxony, does the choice of the Judges belong to 
Governmient. Finally, the Magistrate proceeded against has 
the same guarantees of free defence as accused persons at 
common law, and the procedure, with some exceptions, is the 
same as that of the ordinary Courts. 


dministrative punishments, on the other hand, are pro- 
unced by the official superior ofthe Magistrate, and in this 
case the Magistrate can appeal to the next higher süperior, or 
the Court of Discipline, or can claim to be tried by the Court 
of Discipline.. 

The trial is generally not public. However, publicity is the 
rule in Oldenburg and Wiirtemberg ; and in Hesse and Meck- 
lenburg publicity can be ordered on the request of the Magis- 
trate proceeded against, or of the Public Prosecutor. The 
decision of the Court of Discfpline is appealable in Prussia, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and eight other States. In four States, it is 
final, except in the case of the decisions of the Disciplinary 
‘Chamber of the District Court ; and in six States it is final, 

The Magistrate who is deprived of his employment, loses his 
rig@ to pension ; but, where there are extenuating circum- 
Stances, a part of the pension-can be granted by the Court of 
Discipline for a time, .or ‘for life.- A Magistrate must be dis- - 
missed who is sentenced by a Criminal Court to more than 
a year ’s imprisonment, or to deprivation of the right of exer- , 
cising public functions, 
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Transfer is a punishment and can only be pronounced by 
disciplinary procedure. However, it may be necessitated by 
public reasons and in the superior interests of justice, Wi thout 
any reproach to the Magistrate transferred, who bas aright to 
a post of equal rank and emoluments. Even so, transfer cat not 
result from a simple administrative order ; it is only possittle 
when the necessity for a transfer, in the ihterests -of justice, has 
been declared by a judicial tribunal. This is the sole exception 
to the principle of immoveability of residence, and the necessary 
guarantees are secured by the intervention of a judicial decision. 


The members of the Crown Prosecution Department are 
functionaries, and not Magistrates ; and they are not submitted 
to the same rules of discipline as the Judges. They are under 
the authority and supervision of their official heads, the Chief 
Prosecutor of the District Court, the Superior Crown Prosecu- 
tor, and the Minister of Justicé; and they can be visited ygith 
administrative punishments. The advocate who is punished 
may appeal to the Superior .Crown Prosecutor, or tothe 
Minister, according as the decision has emanated from \the 
District Court Prosecutor, or the Superior Crown Prosecutor, 


EXCEPTIONAL COURTS. . 


Side by side with the ordinary Courts, the Code has per- 
mitted the maintenance, as an exceptional case, of certain 
special jurisdictions (Art. 14), the suppression of which was for- 
bidden by ancient tradition, diplomatic treaties, special com- 
petence, or local interests, . ae 


v 


- COURTS OF NAVIGATION AND CUSTOMS. 4 
ve 


The Courts of Navigation of the Rhine (Rheuschiffah 
gerichte) and the Customs Courts of the Elbe (Elbzollgerichte ) 
are International Courts. The first were established by treaties 
concluded between the riverain States and Holland, and the 
second by treaties between the riverain States and Austria. 


The Navigation Courts adjudicate on all matters arising out 
of the navigation of the river, rights of pilotage, towing, wharfs, 
harbour, damage caused to Yiverain property, and disputes 
between masters and sailors, pilots or passengers, They also 
exercise a criminal jurisdiction and try contraventions of the 
river police. A Judge of the Bailiwick is appointed as the 
Court of Navigation, and he sits without assessors to try con- 
traventions, An appeal lies to the District or Superior Caut, 
and there is no further revision. Rhine Navigation Courts 
exist only in Alsace-Lorraine, Baden, Bavaria, Hesse and 
Prussia. Their number is 59, ‘ 


The Customs Courts of the Elbe exist in Anhalt, Mecklen- 
burg, Prussia, Saxony and Hamburg, 


HE 





e 
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AGRARIAN COURTS. : 
Special Courts, known as Courts of Partition (Auseinander- 
setzungs behorden), preside over all agrarian operations which 
special laws have, since the commencement of the century, 
tescribed- or authorised in Germany: such as partitions of 
Fommunalties, redemption of servitudes, seignorial rights, and 
land charges, re-digiribution of lands. In Prussia, Special 
Commissioners, attached to the Agrarian Courts, are sent 
to the spot to hold local investigations, examine titles, 
hear the parties, and prepare the decisions of the Agrarian 
Court. Appeal and revision are carried before the Superior 
Agrarian Court (Oberlandes-Kulturgerich?) which sits at Berlin, 
and consists of a Presidert and eight Judges appointed by 
the King, of whom five must possess the judicial capacity, 
hoe CoMMUNAL COURTS. ; 
|3 Communal or Common Courts .( Gemeindegerichte) exist only 
mo Baden and Wiirtemberg. They have produced good results 
in practice, and serve to relieve the ordinary Courts, Their 
jurisdiction has no longer any obligatory character, and either 
party may take the matter before the ordinary Courts, 
“ In the Duchy of Baden the Mayor takes cognizance of all 
disputes of material interest arising within the Commune, when 
the value of the object of the litigation does not exceed 10 
marks, or, when the town contains more than 3,000 inhabitants, 
up to 30 marks. The Mayor must decide within 14 days : 
and his decision becomes final only after the lapse of 14 days. 
In Wiirtemberg the Communal Court is composed of all 
the members of the Municipal’ Committee of the Commune, 
or of three members specially delegated. It takes cognizance 
of civil disputes up to the value of 30, 40, or 50 marks, 
according to the class of the Commune. 
COUNCILS OF EXPERTS. 
Councils of Experts, or Industrial Courts (Gezwerbe-gerichie), 
existin Prussia, Alsace, Saxony, and at Hamburg. They take 
‘cognizance of disputes between masters and workmen cone 
cerning work, the execution cf contracts of hiring, labour, 
apprenticeship, &c. They afe composed of employers, mana- 
gers and workmen, elected by an assembly of the same for 
three years. Every matter is taken for conciliation before an. 
office composed of an employer and a workman ; and if 
conciliation is not effected, before the whole Council. There 
He no appeal if the value of the litigation does not exceed 80 
~ marks ; if it-exceeds that amount, there is an appeal to the 
District Courts. TE 
SPECIAL COURTS FOR SOVEREIGNS & PRINCES OF THE BLOOD. 
In most of the German States domestic laws or ordinances 
send before a special jurisdiction civil or criminal cases 
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which concern the Sovereign and the Princes of the blood. 
But in Baden, Brunswick and Oldenburg, the Sovereign and 
the Members of his Family are subject to the Courts of Common 
Law and-do not enjoy any privilege. ` 

In Prussia, the King, the Members of the Royal e and 
the Hohenzollern Princes are subject to the civil jurisdic 
tion of the Privy Council of Justice (Geheiner Justi Rath). 
This Council, of which the creation dates back to 1604, is 
established at the Superior Court of Berlin. In Bavaria, a 
Royal Family Council (Familien rath) takes cognizance of cases 
‘of personal status, and the Superior Courts of other matters. 

Besides these local legislative provisions, the. Federal laws 
of procedure have accorded several privileges to the Sove- 
reigns and Princes of the Blood, For instatice, they are heard 
as witnesses- at their own houses, and cannot be called to 
depose in Court:* They take oath by. signing a formula which 
mentions the form of the oath, 

.In some States the principal members of the ence 
Sovereign Families which have been mediatised, have a right 
in criminal matters, to be tried by their peers (AustréjgaY. 
gericht). The Code of Judicial Organisation has not thought fit, 
to take away this right, which had been recognized by treaties, 
and had been consecrated by Article XIV of the Federal Con- 
stitution of the 8th June, 1815, and Articles 27 and 43 of the 
Congress of Vienna of the oth June, 1815. 

Such is the Judicial system of Germany. The Code 
opens out the most interesting laters in the fields of 
comparative Jurisprudence, and the solutions which it gives to, 
some most important questions are worthy of the attention, 
not merely of the statesmen and legislators of all civilized 
countries, but af all those whose duty it is to administer 
justice, and especially of English lawyers, whose views and 
ideas are bounded by the backward system of a solitary little 
island, We live in an age in which it is no longer permissible 
to ignore the institutions of foreign nations, Our rulers have 
fio right to live indifferent to the counsel given by the science 
and experience of other countries, As was remarked by Louis 
XI. if one wishes to improve ‘the administration of justice 
and police in one’s own country, one must first study the 
manners, customs and laws of other countries, and pick out 
all that is most worthy of imitation, ane 

H. A. D. PHILLIPS. 


* Code of Procedure (Civil) Arts. 196, 340, 441, 444; Code of Proce- 
dure (Penal) Art, 71. Under sec, 641 of the Indian Code of Civil Procedure, 
the Local Government may exempt from personal appearance in Court 
any person whose rank, in the opinion of such Government, entitles him 
to the privilege of exemption. 
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Art. VIL~MODERN PROGRESS IN INDIA. 
O BYR C: DUTT, GLE.. 


Ustory of Hindu Civilisation during British Rule. By PRA- 
MATHA NATH Bost, Bsc. (London). Published by W, 
Newman & Co., Calcutta, 


NCIENT INDIA—with its rich traditions and enue, 
its wonderful religious revolutions, and its varied culture, 
arts and civilisation—naturally attracts thee attention alike of 
the student and the antiquarian. Along with Egypt and Assyria, 
India has engaged the attention of the greatest antiquarians in 
the present century. Her literature has been explored; her 
systems of philosophy have been studied ; her religious teachings 
“ara honoured by the civilised world; her inscriptions have been 
read and explained; her history "has been, toa great extent, 
settled. To the Hindu student, these new discoveries have a 
peculiar charm, and he loves to turn from modern facts to the 
‘story of the Punjab Aryans, to the teachings of the Upanishads 
and Sankhya philosophy, tothe lessons of Gautama Buddha, 
and to the deeds of Chandragupta and Asoka. He looks 
back with a pardonable pride to the bright annals of thirty 
centuries of progress and Hindu civilisation which preceded 
the rise of Moslem power in India. . 

In our admiration of the past, which is legitimate and well 
forinded, we run the risk, however, of somewhat ignoring the 

bo: And yet the present century is one of the most event- 

l periods in the history of our country. From the continuous 
wars of Wellesley and Hastings to the peaceful administration 
of Ripon and Elgin, what a record of steady progress, of culture 
and enlightenment ! The races of India have been brought into 
contact with Western civilisation and thought ; ‘they have re- | 
ceived the benefits of Western education and culture ; they are 
being drawn closer by the ties of their national religion and 
common history ; and they are feeling a deeper interest in 
their political welfare and advantement. 

Raja Ram Mohan Rai stands forth as the first marked result 
of Western education and culture in India, His name calls up 
the memories of the stirring events of the day, the controversies 
between the party of progress and the party of orthodox opposi- 
_tion, which fill the annals of the earlier years of the century. 
Every great question of the day was discussed between the two 
, parties, and on every question Ram Mohan stood forth as the 
champion of culture and progress. And “it is a hopeful sign 
that the great reformer, with all his Western ideas) sought 
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for light from the’ ancient and sacred Scriptures of his own 
country, and taught his countrymen in the noble monotheism of 
the Upanishads. He helped in the founding of the’ ‘Hindu 
College in 1817; and the Brdhma Samaj of India was “est ee 
lished by him in 1829. These were the first indications of 
gress and advancement fostered by British rule in India, 


Fortunately the destinies of India were entrusted about this 
time to enlightened and noble-hearted statesmen, whose names 
have lived ever since, enshrined in the affections of the people. 
Biographers devote their skill to white-washing the blurred 
features of robust,,but not very clean-handed heroes, and 
military chroniclers bestow adulation on conquerors who 
knew how to annex more than*how to assimilate, But the 
people of India, and not biographers and chroniclers, are the 
ultimate judges of the fame of Indian rulers, and they cherish 


_as the greatest and noblest of Indian rulers. 


to this day the names of Munro, Elphinstone, and on aa 


The historian of the present century will trace, with uner ing 
hand, the great work which these great pioneers of Indian pro- 
gress did for India and her people. They trusted the peo- 
ple ; they reposed confidence in them; they invited them to 
take a share in the administration of the country ; they 
cleared the way for their progress and advancement. The sons 
of the soil, who had been hitherto considered unworthy of 
responsible work, responded to the call, and during the last 
two generations they have formed a body of honest, respected 
and able Government servants in all parts of India, Macaulay 
stood by Lord William Bentinck, and helped to establi 
English education in India on a sound basis. 


Much has been written against the first results of English 
education in this country ; but follies pass away with the day, 
great results last. Brilliant scholars came out of the Hindu 
College with a warm appreciation of Western literature and 
Western thought, and the history of our century will be incom- 
plete without some account of the ferment which agitated the 
young Hindu mind of this period. The agitation produced 
healthy results.in the end, and led to the formation of the 
healthy and chaste Bengali literature of the present day. The 


` venerable Debendra Nath Tagore continued the good work 


of Ram Mohan Rai; and the twin workers, Iswar Chandra 
Vidyasagar and Akhay Kumar Dutt, formed the eleg at 
Bengali prose of the modern times. 


Then followed the annexation-of the Punjab. and of Oudh 
and other provinces, and then the great Mutiny of 1857. The 
storm swept over the country, but administration was restored 
on a broader and firmer basis afterwards, and when India 
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passed under the Crown, she found in her Viceroy, Lord 
Canning, a ruler with broad sympathies and a strang will. 

Social and literary culture went hand in hand with the 
march of these events, and the greatest Indian poet of the cen- 
tury, Madhu Sudan Datta, wrote his great Epic about this time, 

It is, needless ‘to go on with the story further. Bamkim 
Chundra, the first BA. of the Calcutta University, began his 
brilliant literary career in Bengali in 1864, and Satyendra Nath 
Tagore, the first Indian Member of the Covenanted Civil 
Service of India, came out‘in 1865. . Other young men came 
out in the Bar and inthe Civil Service in subsequent years, 
and the number of young Indians receiving education in 
Europe.can now be counted by the hundred. Political, literary, 
and industrial societies have been founded in all parts of 
India ; Municipal administration has been placed in the hands 
ef non-officials by Lord Ripon ; and the Local Self-Government 

lét; passed by the same statesman, is helping the people of 
very district in India to take a share in the administration of 
neir local concerns: l f 

This isthe briefest outline ‘of the history of our eventful 
century, and it is desirable that some of our writers should 
exhaustively treat of these facts of the day. We are glad to 
find that materials are being collected, and we welcome the 
ambitious work of Mr. Pramatha Nath Bose on the History of ` 
Hindu Civilisation during British Rule. Works like this are 
dich needed to illustrate the history of our eventful times. 

i I. 

Mr. Bose’s great work will be complete in four volumes, of ` 
which the first two volumes have been issued from the press, 
These two volumes treat of the Religious condition, the 
Social condition, and the Industrial condition of India ; and they 
have been appropriately dedicated to Professor Max Müller 
and to the memory of Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagar. 

“The work is a perfect storehouse-of facts about modern lifg 
in India. Mr. Bose gives us a plain, unvarnished and yet in- 
teresting narration of everytimportant movement, religious or 
social, industrial or intellectual, that marks the history of the 
modern Hindus. He tells us of their various religious sects, 
rites‘and ceremonies, of Vaishnavas and Brahmas, of Chaitanya 
and of Keshab Chandra Sen. He gives us a colourless but in- 

resting account of castes and marriage customs, of polygamy 
and Kulinism, of Sati and its abolition, of forbidden food and 
drink and sea voyage. He has a chapter on the social position 
of women, and another on the joint-family system. The out- 
door and in-door games of the Hindus, their food, dress andorna- 
ments, have been described in ‘an interesting manner, while the 
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account given of Pdchd/i and Half Akvaz, of Kaut and Ydérds, 
carries us back to the times of our fathers and grandfathers. 
All these details, giving a complete picture of modern Hindu 
life ; will be of great value to foreigners who wish to study the 
people of India, and can never fail to have interest for the Hindus 
themselves. But the most interesting portion of the book fone 
the modern. Hindu is the last portion of the second volume, 
which treats of Agriculture, of the Art-industries known in India 
since ages, of the infant Manufactures on modern methods, 
and of Mining industries, It is impossible for us to give, with- 
in our limits, any idea of the wealth of facts and informa- 
tion contained in this? work j--all we can do is to select. a few 
at random, . 

The elaborate fatesdactten: of nearly a hundred pages, gives 
the writer an excellent opportunity to take a bird’s-eye view 
of his subject, as well as to state and discuss his opinions, some» 
times at great length, on a great many subjects. The reader 
pressed for time, will probably pass-this by, and begin with th 
First Book, where the writer settles down to a sober and i 
teresting narration of facts relating to the religious condition 
of India, The history of religion in India through thousands 
of years given by Mr. Bose is somewhat of a twice-told tale; 
but when we come to the last few centuries, the real interest 
of the work commences. Krishna-worship became the faith 
of the millions in India somewhat late in the day, and the 
illustrious Ramanuja, Madhvacharya and Rdmdnanda spread, 
it over Southern India between the twelfth and fourteenth cen! 
turies. Rámánanda’s disciple, Kabir, was a weaver by caste or} 
profession, he preached to the million, and to the Hindu’ and \ 
the Musalman alike, “ Of what benefit,” he asked, “ is cleaning 
your mouth, counting your beads, performing ablutions and 
bowing yourselves in temples; when, whilst you mutter your 
prayers, or journey to Mecca and Medina, deceitfulness is in 
your heart?” The millions responded to these spirited appeals 
and Kabir-panthis are numerous in Northern and Central India, 

Then followed Nanak, who was indebted for his religious 
ideas greatly to Kabir ; and Narfak’s pious followers were con- 
verted by persecution into the most powerful military race of 
‘modern India. Bengal also had her apostle of monotheistic 
faith, and the teachings of Chaitanya are still a living faith, in 
Bengal. Nes 

But these are facts of the pre-British period. With tht. 
British conquest came the preachers of the Christian religion, 
but not with the sanction of the conquerors. The East India 
Company were a body of merchants, not religious preachers, 
and they threw every possible obstacle in the way of mission- 
aries settling in these provinces. ‘When William Carey came 
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to Calcutta,” says the writer, “in 1893, he had to preach the 
religion of Christ almost like a thief, in constant fear of being 
deported to England ; and when, six years later, he, “Joshua 
Marshman and William Ward started systematic mission work, 
ey sought shelter at Serampore, then a Danish possession.” 

Christianity has not made much progress in India, but our 
author’s chapter on the Spread of rational Hinduism in our own ; 
days among the advanced Hindus (call lled Neo-Hindus by the 
writer) s most Interesting. Oriental research, the spread of | 
Sanscrit learning, the spread of a national feeling among 
Hindus, and the appreciation of the monotheism of the Upani- 
shads'are the main causes which are forming this new class 
of advanced Hindus. Thee author treats’ of the Arva-Samaj, 
of the Punjab and the North-West in this chapter. 

We pass over his‘account of-numerous modern sects which 
are springing up in every part of India, including that of the 

te Ram Krishna Paramhansa in Bengal, and we come to the 
eee important and appreciative chapter on the Brahma 
Samaj. Only four pages of the book are devoted to the life 
and work of Raja Ram Mohan-Rai, and we think double that 
space might profitably have been given, in addition, to a delinea- 
tion of the times in which he lived and worked, Devendra 
Nath Tagore continued Ram Mohan’s work, and then came 
on the scene Keshab Chandra Sen, whose work is described 
in some twenty pages. For an impartial account of the 
Brahma Samaj of India, within a very brief compass, we com- 
iriend our readers to this chapter. 


IL. 
j In the Second Book our author deals with what he calls the 
Socio-Religious condition of the Hindus. A rational and 
impartial enquiry into the history of the caste-system leads 
him to the conclusions which are generally admitted at the 
present day, viz. -— 

(1) That during the Rig Vedic period there were two great 
ethnic castes, the fair Arya and the dark-skinned Dasa, ° 

(2) That, in. a-subsequent age, the two great functional 
castes, the Brahman and thé Kshatriya, were differentiated 
out of the Aryan caste, while'the body of the Aryan people- 
formed the Vaisya caste ; the aborigines- formed the Sudra 
caste. 

(3) That, since then, the Sudra caste has increased and 
J@raltiplied by fresh accessions of aboriginal tribes and by the 
degeneracy of the Vaisyas. 

(4) And, lastly, that the disintegration of the great Vaisya 
and Kshastrya castes has formed the respectable functional 
castes of the modern times, like the Kayasthas and the 
Vaidyas. 
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More interesting still than this history of the caste-system’ 
is the writer’s account of English influence on caste, and he’ 
shows how the English system of education, imparted to all 
alike, and the modern ways of travelling by steamer a 
railway, and various other modern influences, are weldin 
together the Hindus of various castes into one. great com- 
munity. : $ i 

‘Phe modern reader can scarcely conceive how cautiously, 
and yet with a benevolent desire to benefit the people of 
India, the British Government has fostered education, and 
progress among them. Anecdotes,'like the one we quote 
below, about the founding of the Medical College in Calcutta in 
1835, fill Mr. Bose’s volumes, and “they ate deeply interesting 
and ‘historically valuable, as illustrating the progress of ideas. 
He quotes from Dr. Smith’s Life of Alexander Duff :— 


“Timidly and after a round-about fashion did the Apothecary-Generaf® 
[President of the Committee] approach the dreaded subject of dissection, fo 
the first thing he learned, and, indeed, saw, was that the lads were chiefly ` 
Brahmans, He thus began, ‘You have got many scared books ; have you 
not?’ ‘Oh yes,’ was the reply, ‘we have many shastras believed to be of 
divine authority’... . © Have you not also medical shastras which profess to 
teach everything connected with the healing art?’ ‘Oh yes,’ they said, ‘ but 
they are in the keeping of Vaidya caste; none of us belong to that caste ; 
so that we do not know much about them. ‘Do your doctors learn or 
practise what we call anatomy?’ ... . ‘ We have heard them say that anatomy 
is taught in the shastras, bat it cannot be like ‘your anatomy.’ ‘Why not?’ 
t Because respectable Hindus are forbidden, by imperative rules of caste, to 
touch a dead body for any purpose whatever ;.so that from examination of 
the dead body our doctors can learn nothing about the real structure of the, 
human body.’ ‘Whence, then, have they got the anatomy which, you say,’ 
is taught in the shastras?’ ‘They have got it out of their own brains, though 
the belief is that this strange shastra anatomy must be true or correct, it being 
revealed by the gods; but we now look upon this as nonsense.’ ‘What 
then if the Government should propose to establish a Medical College for 
Hindus under European’ doctors like the Medical College in Europe? Would 
you approve or disapprove of such a measure 3 or how would it be viewed 
by the natives generally?’ ‘We, certainly, who have been taught European 
knowledge through the medium of English, would cordially approve, but our 
ignorant orthodox countrymen would as certainly disapprove’ The Apo- 

 thecary-General was greately surprised when the English educated youths of 
the school expressed their readiness to join the Medical College, if Government 
would start it. ‘What,’ he exclaimed, ‘would you actually be prepared to 
touch a dead body for the study of anatomy?’ ‘Most certainly, ’ rejoined the 
head youth of the class, who was a Brahman; ‘I, for one, would have no 
scruples in the matter. It is all prejudice, old stupid prejudice of caste, of 
‘which I at least have got rid? ” 


Mr. Bose proceeds to state that, after the College was 
opened, the first demonstration by dissection caused grex 
anxiety. The College gates were closed to prevent forcible 
interruption in that awful act; and when the first student, 
following his professor, plunged his knife into the subject for 
dissection, the action was looked upon as a remarkable 
instance of moral courage. 
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Still more interesting is the chapter on Saéz, or the burning 
of widows on the funeral pyre of their husbands, The cruel 
custom,is now a thing of the past, thanks to beneficent Bri- 
tish Aegislation ; and the ‘account of a rite witnessed and 
described by Sleeman and quoted by Mr. Bose has, therefore, 
Isithe interest of romance for the modern reader :— 


“Satisfied myself that i? would be unavailing to attempt to save her life, 
` T sent for all the principal members of her family, and consented that she 
should be suffered to burn herself if they would enter into engagements that 
no other member of their family should ever do the same. This they all 
agreed to it, and the papers having been drawn out in due form about midday, 
I sent down notice to the old lady, who seemed extremely pleased and thank- 
. ful. The ceremonies of bathing were gone thr&igh before three, while 
the wood and other combustible materials for a strong fire were’ collected, 
and put into the pit. After bating she called for a pdz (betel-leaf), and 
ate it ; then-rose up, and, with one arm on the shoulder of her eldest son, 
and the other on that of her nephew, approached the fire, I had sentries placed 
all round, and no other person was allowed to approach within five paces, 
As she rose up, fire was set to the pile, and it was instantly in a blaze. The 
\distance was about 150 yards She came on with a calm and cheerful counte- 
nance, stopped once, and casting her eyes upward, said :‘ Why have they 
kept me five days from thee, my husband.?’ On coming to the sentries, her sup- 
orters stopped. She walked once round the pit, paused a moment, and, while 
uttering a prayer, threw some flowers into the fire. She then walked up 
deliberately and calmly to the brink, stepped into the centre of the flame, 
sat down. and leaning back in the midst, as if reposing upon a couch, was 
consumed without uttering a shriek or betraying one sign of agony.” 


It was little short of heroism on the part of Lord William 
Reytinele to abolish this cruel rite at the risk of exciting a 
ayyiny in the country; but that nobleman had-made up his 
susd; What it cost him will appear from a passage which Mr. 
zose has quoted :— 


“t Strong as his nerves were known to be, his anxiety on this occasion, as the 
time approached for laying the Act before the Council, was observed by those 
about him, and was particularly obvious to those who could judge of the 
workings of his mind from his countenance and demeanour. The only opposi- 
tion it encountered at the Council Board had reference to the clause which per- 
mitted the Nizamut Adawlut to punish the crime with death, It was reason- 
ably urged, that to inflict the extreme penalty of the law in a transaction which 
our Government had previously legalized, would be an act of inconsistency. 
But the clause was passed without alteration, as the Members of Council were 
unwilling, by retarding the immediate enforcement of the regulation, to afford 
time for remonstrances from the natives which they knew would be warmly 
seconded by the European opponent! of the measure whose sympathies were 
entirely Hindu.” 3 


Raja Ram Mohan Roy and other advanced Hindus then 
xesented Lord William Bentinck with an address, and the 
zoverrior-General’s reply is a statesmanliké document which 


leserves to be quoted :— a 


aa Tt is very satisfactory for me to find that, according to the opinions of so 


many respectable and intelligent Hindys, the practice which has recently been 
prohibited, not only was not required by the rules of their religion, but was at 
variance with those writings which they deem to be of the greatest force and 
authority. Nothing but a reluctance to inflict punishment for acts which might 
be conscientiously believed to be enjoined by religious precepts, could have 
induced the British Government at any time to permit, within territories under 


vN “ 
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its protection, an usage so violently opposed to the best feelings of human 
nature. Those who present this address are right in supposing thaty by every 
nation in the world, excépt thé Hindus themselves, this part of thelr customs’ 
has always been made a reproach against them, and nothing so strangely con- 
trasted with the better features of their own national character, so incdngistent 
with the affections which unite families, so destructive of the moral UA : 
on which society is founded, has ever subsisted amongst a people in other 
respects so civilized. I trust that the reproach is removed for ever ; and Ife 
a sincere pleasure in thinking that the Hindus will thereby be exalted in the 
estimation of mankind, to an extent in some degree proportioned to the repug= 
nance which was felt for the usage which has now ceased.” i 


III, 

The Third Book, on the Social condition of India, begins appro- 
priately with an acceunt of the social position of women ; and 
this is followed by a chapter on the Joint-family.° Mr. Bose is 
by no means an out-and-out advocate of modern ideas of ad- 
vancement ; he can afford to give room in his book to the views 
of orthodox critics who hold that female education “is secret- 
ly sapping the very foundations of our nationality.” MrB 
himself does not endorse this view, but goes so far as to st 
that, with the breaking-up of the Joint-family system, “ sj 
of an increased sense of self-interest are observable in 
community. < 

The chapter on Amusements is replete with interesting facts, 
and treats of the Drama, Music, Games, Jugglery and Magic. 
In the following chapter, on Food, Drink, &c., Mr. Bose quotes, 
frony an old number of this Revzew, an account of the habit of 
smoking /ookas, in which Europeans indulged in the last 
century, and.which will bear repetition :— > Pe 


“ Every. Zockah-burdar prepares separately that of his master in an adjoining 
apartment, and, entering all together with the dessert, they rangé them row 
the table. For half an hour there is a continued clamour, and nothing is di 
tinctly heard but the cry of silence, till the noise subsides, and the conversation 
assumes its usual tone. It is scarcely possible to see through the cloud of 
smoke which filis the apartment, The effect produced by these circumstances 
is whimsical enough to a Stranger, and if he has not his Zooak he will find 
himself in an Aykward and unpleasant situation, The rage of smoking extends 
even to the ladies ; and the highest compliment they can pay a man is to give 
him preference by smoking his hooked. In this case-it isa point of politeness 
to take off the mouthpiece he is using, and substitute a fresh one, which he 
presents to the lady with his Aeoéa#, who soon returns it. This compliment is 
not always of trivial importance ; it smetimes signifies a great deal to a friend, 
and often still more to a husband.” * 

LIV. 

We must hasten, however, tothe Fourth Book, the last.in these 
volumes, which contains interesting and valuable information. 
about Agriculture and Industries. Mr. G. C. Bose, MBC, 
a specialist in Indian Agriculture, has contributed the 
chapter on Agriculture, and it is in every way worthy of him. 

. * e . . . 

It will interest our readers to know that in Bengal 41 millions 

of acres, out of the total cultivated area of 55 millions, are under 
rice cultivation, This is about 75 per cent. In the North- 


West the proportion under rice cultivation is 19 per cent. ; in 
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dras, 23 per cent. ; ; in the Central Provinces, 24 per cent. 
Bombay, 6 per cent. ; ; and in the Punjab, only. 3° per, cent, 
r redders’are aware that rice - was’ unknown tó the 
ia “Hindus of the Vedic age, and their sturdy descend- 
s/still look suspiciously _ oï the grain which fills more than 
grengthens ! 
Nheat, on the other Hand, is the staple food of Northern and 
stern- India; and the exportation of wheat ha: gone on 
reasing. The quantity of wheat exported from India was 
y about six hundred thousand hundredweight ih, 1871-72, 
i had. risen to thirty’ million hundredweight in 1891°92, 
mparing the areas under wheat ‘cultivation in the different 
winces, our author tells ug “that wheat floutishes most 
ere rice does not, and that the great wheat-producing area 
braces the whole of Northern India up to the head of the 
ngetic delta, and, in Southern India, the witele of the table- 
above the. Ghats.” 
Stee has been known in India since aident times ; and 
‘attical evidence favours’ the idea of India being ‘the home 
the parent stock from which the cultivated varieties, of 
zarcane have been gradually evolved. Cotton, too, was, 
‘ensively used in India in the time of Herodotus, and cotton 
ics used to be exported from India to all parts of the | 
jlised world in ancient and in modern times. The 
velopment of machinery in England has revived the Indian 
‘ton ‘industry, and the raw produce ‘is largely exported,- 
iecially since the American war of 1862, The annual export 
is over five million hundredweight. The cultivation of 
has largely extended in recent times, and the annual 
ort exceeds.ten million hundredweight. 
India has practically the monopoly of supplying the 
iropean trade with indigo, and the, annual yield is estimated 
fifteen million pounds sterling; and India still supplies 
ina with the best opium. On the other-hand, silk is declin- 
rin India: we, import more than we export. The silk of 
pan, China and France controls the European market, 
ith tea and coffee the peasantry of India have little concern, 
Mr. T. N. Mukerji contributes a most valuable chapter on 
e Art-industries of India,—his special subject. The chapter 
als with Painting, Engraving. Sculpture, Architecture, Wood- 
rving, ‘Enamelled jewellery, Gold and Silver plate, Enameled. 
ire, eBrass and Copper manufacture, Inlaid-work, and various 
t industries known in India since remote ages. Cotton 
arics and ‘silk fabrics have deckined, and even the Kashmiry 
awl manufacture is,in a deplorable state, Unless means are 
opted to preserve it, “ the art of weaving the finest Sawis; ` 
ys our author, “ will probably he extinct. ” 
VOL. C.] S aR peas 9 
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t Fhe volume ends with “two ‘chapters on Manufactures 
‘modern methods and Minitig. In the former of these chapt 
Mr. Bost gives us figures showing that the import of cotton goc 
into India steadily increased for nearly thirty years after t 
Mutiny, from 1858 to 1886, but thas, been almost at a sta 
still ‘since then. The value of cotton, twist and cotton gẹ 
imported. in 1858-59 was about 98 millfons of rupees, It to 
to 284 millions of rupees in 1886-87, and has stood at about t 
same figure ever since. Mr. Bose does not tell us whether tl 
.is on account of the cotton mills started in recent years. 
different parts of Imdia. 

Mr. Bose quotes from the Indian Textile Journal Directo 
the following interesting account of the way in which R 
Bahadoor Ranchorlal Chotalal started the cotton mill indust 
in India less than fifty years ago :— 


“t In 1848-49, he published a prospectus in a local vernacular . Papey 
small spinning mill of 5,000 spindles with roo looms attached ; but his’ 
men [of Ahmedabad] found the project too daring, and too full of vee 
fact that Bombay had not yet made such a venture, was taken as peste 
its rashness. Fortunately he found in Mr. Laudan, the owner of a ginn 
factory at Broach, .a colleague, who entered fully into his views; and the res 
was the establishment, in 1854, of a cotton mill at Broach, Soon after, 
Oriental and the Manockjee Petit Mills were started in Bombay, and, in 18: 
Mr. Ranchorlal Chotalal, with the aid of his local friends, was able to oF 
the Ahmedabad Spinning and Weaying Gompany’s Mill, which began wi 
. with 2,500 spindles. This mill has been managed for the last thirty- five ye 
by himself, his son, and his grandson, and has now 32,000 spindles and ( 
coms.” « 


“The last chapter in the volume is on Mining which: is 1 
Bose’s special subject. Mr. Bose produces very fair; e 
dence that mining was ‘extensively known in an 
India, although ‘the industry was , confined to the | 
classes and often to the aboriginal races, and is little notic 
by Brahman writers. The great lawgiver, Manu,. even class 
mining as a sin, and prescribes a penance for it f .But this, 
itself, shows, that it was practised from the remotest times :— 


"We have, howeyer, abundant indirect evidence of the working of gold, silv 

copper, and iron mines in ancient India on a rather, extensive scale. The sta 

« ment of Magasthenes with regard to the miyeral resources of the country } 

been quoted already. Ktesias refers to the silver mines of India, which, he sa 

are deeper than those in Bactria, ‘ Gold also,’ he, Says, ‘ ig a product ‘of Ind 

It'is not found in ‘rivers and washéd from the sands, ’ but is found on mot 

tains. Pliny (first century A. D.) referred to the country of the ‘Narece, Ww 

are identified with the eve of Malabar, as comprising numerous mines 
gold and silver. _ | 


‘t More satisfactory aiden than all. this is the discovery ‘of extn ive a 
numerous ancient mines of. gold, copper, and silver | The ancient, g 
mines in the Wynaad region, ‘ indicate different degrees of knowledge in! 
miner’s att. They consisted of 1,—quarrying on,the outcrops of veins ; 
vertical shafts ; 3, adifs ; 4, ‘vertical shafts with adits ; 3 5, shafts on under! 
Among these the most remarkable are the. vertical shafts ; they are, ev 
when in solid quartz, sometimes 7o feet deep, with smooth and quite plur 
sides; What the tools were . which | cnabled the miners to produce suy 


. 
. 
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work in hard Šent quartz no ‘one appears i “be able to corn The 
fragments of stones obtained from these. various mines were pounded with hand- 
mullers, the poundifig places being still seen,and the pounded stone was then, 
it is believed, washed in a wooden dish and treated with mercury.” 

Ve have now gone—<although T hey the whole’ 
d/of Mr. Bose’s two volumes, and shall await the publication 
his remaining two. volumes With interest. From what we 
re. stated above, out seaders will see that Mr. Bose is 
inently fitted for the task he has‘undertaken. Heis not a 
orist and ‘he is not an enthusiast ; he advocates reform, but 
| appreciaté-what was good in the past; and, above all, he 
| Tet; facts sptak- for themselves, A lakorious enquirer, he 
at the same time a’ pleasant narrator, and his style is 
iple and pleasant, chaste and perspicuous, 


BURDWAN ; f i R. C. DUTT. « 
ist September, 1894. Bo bo - 


Art. VIIL—THE BERARS. ` j 
(A HISTORICAL SKETCH.) 


HE Province of'the Berars is so far removed fro 
the main routes of communication in: India, that prob 
many an Anglo-Indian even -would bd. unable to lay his finge 
exactly upon its position on the map; and yet this po: 
tion of the country is by no means devoid of interest, whethe 
on account of the peculiarity attaching to its present pol 
tical position as é Assigned Districts,” or of ‘its past.histor 
the’ traces which it contains of the struggles between “tk 
Mahrattas.and the Moghals, afd subsequently the English- 
ing the course of which it formed part of the: scene of one ¢ 
the most brilliant of General Wellesley’s campaigns—, and tk 
extraordinary success which” has attended its administratio 
since its assignment to the’British Governmentin the year 185 
. Under the, perhaps, better known title of “ The Hyder#ba 
Assigned Districts,” the Province of the Berars acquires period 
cally an-ephemeral tiotoriety, as the question of its re: 
toration ‘to the Nizam of the Deccan «is brought forwar 
by some well meaning, but mistaken, friend or depender 
of that Chief. It relapses, however, as often into its former. stat 
of obscurity, as soon as the inherent impossibility of accedin 
to such a proposal, which would involve the reduction of th 
only really well-organised and reliable force at the dispos: 
of the Nizam, is again demonstrated, afd the temporary interes 
thus aroused has worn itself out. 

The custom of assigning territories for the maintena 
of armed forces is one that has always prevailed ‘in Asiati 
countries, as it did also in , Europe till comparatively recen 
times, before the introduetion of standing armies, pai 
by, and immediately dependent upon, the Sovereign, ha: 
supplanted the old system by which every owner of land wa 
obliged to ftrnish his quota of ‘armed men, when called upo' 
to dò so, in defence òf the national interests, 

In the East, in default ,of such standing. armies, whic 
are there too recent an „innovation to be any thing but ver 
imperfectly understood, the armed force of a State fs sti 
mainly provided for by its Tributary Chiefs, of by thè assigr 
ment of land to individuals upon ‘the condition of thei pre 
viding a specified number of soidiers when occasion requivts. 
© The circumstances under which the Berars were assigné 
to the British Government, te provide the means for the’ main 
tenance of a fixed body of troops, for the use, indeed, of th 
Nizam, but to be placed at the diSposal of the British wheneve 
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they should řequire its services, may be. described as the 
exact converse of the above system. 

"+ Ipf the case of the Berars, the Nizam of. the Deccan, being 
no/longer in a position to maintain the troops with which he was 
rMuired by Treaty to furnish fhe British Government when 
called upon to do sô, was reduced to the necessity of assign- 
ing toit a portion of the territory nominally under his rule, 
in order. that, by its administration of the same, the necessary 
funds might be provided. ‘The obligation for the furnishing, 
of this force has thus been transferred, frog the assignor tq the 
assignee, and the terms of the assignation have become the 
same aś if it were upon the British Government that the obli- 
‘gation.lay to: provide the force of the. Hyderabad Contingent, 
instead of upon the Nizam of.the Deecan, j 


“The relations of the British Government and the Nizam are 
peculiar in such matters, for they are under mutual obligations 
for\the maintenance ‘of troops for one another's benefit, The. 
burden: of these falls more heavily upon the British ‘Govern- 

- ment than on the Nizam; for while the latter has to furnish. 
a force of 7,600: natives, officered ’ by Europeans, which are 
pond for from the result of the careful administration of 

the Hyderabad Assigned Districts by the , British, the British 
Government is bound to maintain ‘permanently i in garrison at 
Secundrabad, for the protection of the Nizam, a body of about 
Sood men, consisting, of British- Artillery, ‘and British and 
Narive Cavalry and: “Infantry: -This is a source,-not only of 
great ee but of great inconvenience, when -troops are 
lad elsewhere; for the Nizam/‘is very jéalous of the pri-, 
vilege, and keeps a careful watch over any attempted infraction 
of-his rights by.a reduction ôf the force which the, British 

Government. has by Treaty stipiilated to keep there, a 


The history of the Berars ‘previous to its being thus placed: 
“under -British Administration had been a very.chequered one 
for many centuries; as, from its geographical position, it 
‘constituted a sort of debateabJe ` ground. between the. 
rival Mahommedan kingdoms of the Deccan, and subsequently, 
on the rise of the power of the Mahrattas, between these 
latter and the Mahommedans themselves. 

The first, record of the appearance of the _Mahommedans 
in thes part of India is that of Ala-ud- deen, the nephew. of the 
Fee Feroze-Ghilji, of Dehli, who, in the year 1294, crossed 
he Satpura range of mountains which bound the Berars on 

e North, and separate it by a labyrinth of deep forests and 
tangled ravines. from the more open country of. Central India, 
‘and took Elfichpur, the capital of the Hindu Rajah of the 
country, after a desperate resistance, in - which many 
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- :Mabommedans were slain. Ala-ud- deen was foll owed by: various 
bands of Mahommedan marauders, against whom -they. Hindu 
population would. appear to have made a gallant stand for 
some years, till the yéar-1320, when it was. finally reduced\ by 
* Mubarak Ghilji, and it never afterwards appears to have paske 
-entirely from- the nominal “dominion? of “its Mahommedan 
„rulers, though their supremacy therein was, many years later, 
successfully contested by the Mahrattas for a very long period, 

Under the Erhperor Mahomed Taghluk in. the rath century, 
the, Berars constitytéd one.of the Provinces placed, on account 
of their distance from the seat of Government, under the more 
‘immediate control of the Imperial Viceroy, or ‘the “ Nizam,’ 
as was his Mahommedan title, of the Deccan, who resided at 
‘ Dowlatabad, the. Hindu Drogen to which the Emperor had 
temporarily ‘transferred his capital from Dehli, 

Upon the death of this Emperor, amid the disturb ces, 
- which attended the decline of the dynasty | he had founded} all 
these Southern Provinces fell away from the Imperial sway, 
and were divided into numerous petty Mahommedan kingdoms. 
Amongst these the Province of the Berars fell to the lot of 
the Bahmani dynasty,.the seat of whose rule was at Gul- 
burgah, and it remained undér their sway for a period of 130 
years, till its collapsé in 1526.- ` 
` It was turing this, ‘period that the famous fortress. öf 
Gawilgarh, on the hill plateau of Chikalda, amongst the 
. Satpuras, was constructed,. in ‘1420, by Ahmed "Shah Bahmani, 
who resided for a: year. at Ellichpur. He also repaired ‘the 
ancient Hindu Fort of Natnalla, further. west, on the:south$rn 
‘border of thé same range. - . 
‘ During the declining days-of the Bahmani dynasty, -a 
Catiarése Hindu had risen to the position of the conimahd of 
' the Berar forces, ünder the title of Imad-ul-mulk, He set 
himself up: in the year 1484 asa petty chief at the fortress of- 
’ Gawilgarh.- Thence. he gradually extended his rule; and 
` thus founded the Imad Shahi dynasty of the Berars, :which. 
.lasted for 90 years, till the Year 1572, when it was conquered 
by Nizam Shah, the King of Ahmadnagar,. who | ceded it to 
- the’ Emperor Akbar in 1594. After the conquest of the’ 
kingdom of Ahmadnagar by- the Emperor Akbar in 1607, and 
the consequent extinction of the Nizam ‘Shabi. dynasty\ which 
` had reigned there since 1489, this Province, t together with ehose; 
of Berar and Khandeish, was. constituted: a “Viceroyalty 
the Deccan, the seat of Government of which was established’ 
successively at Ahmadnagar and Aurungabad, till, in the yearg 
1724, it was transferred by Chin-Killich-Khati ‘Asof-Jah to 
. Hydrabad,. the Presen SpR of the dominions of’ the. Nizam of 
the Deccan, ~. iy ; Pa 
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- sit may, here be besad that-the greater ean ‘of’ the’ territo- 
ries which now-constitute .the State of the Deccan, were not ins 
corporated in the Moghal Empife till many years later, after the 
conqugst-of Golcondah by Autangzeb in the year 1687, when 
jthis Mnedom, together with the Province of the Carnatic, was 
„Ed into a subordinate Governorship, or Subha, under the 
Viceroyalty of the Decan. In 1724, when Chin-Killich-Khan 
Asof-Jah. moved the head-quarters of his Viceroyalty to Hydra- 
bad, which was then a new town that had sprung up in the 
immediate’ neighbourhood of the ruined Golcondah, the territo- 
ries under Mahommedan rule ‘in .the Deccan had, by the 
repeated aggressions of the Mahrattas, become restricted to 
little "beyond the limits of ‘this subordinate Governorship, 
' The Emperor Akbar then, having included. the Berars, which 
then also included.Nagpur, in the Viceroyalty of the Deccan, 

She id the latter Province under.thé Governorship of his son, 
Prinfce Murad, who built’ a alae for himself near Balapur, 

| The) Berars, under’Moghal rule, formed a Subha, and, from the 

| reveĥhue assessment drawn up by the Emperor Akbar. its’ pros- 
| perity would appear to have at that time constituted a favourable 
example’ of the successful. results attained by that, saġacious. 
rulers treatment of his subjects. 

The “ Ain-i-Akbari;’ or Revenue ‘Statistics of the Moghal 
Empire, drawn up, under the orders of “Akbar, by his famous 
Minister, .Todar-Mull» show that the Districts at present’ con- 
tained. ‘within the limits of the Berar Province then realised 
abgut 120 lakhs of rupegs.of revenue. This is sufficient 

of that the pogition of the Province must; under Moghal rule, 
he been far more prosperous than it was when it was assigned 
to the. British Government, after having been for 50 years under 
the-administration of the Nizam, for its revenues at the latter 

+ date were estimated by the Nizam’s Government: itself not fo 
exceed. forty lakhs, This decreasé of prosperity must not’ be 
‘attributed entirely to mal- administration by the Nizam, for the 
Province had for a period of upwards of 100 years, during the 
_ decay of the Moghal Empire and until the rise of that of the Bri- 
` tish, constituted a sort of debateable ground between the opposing 
forces of the Mahommedans andthe Mahrattas, who alternately 
ravaged its territories. ‘Upon the death:of Aurangzeb in 1707, and 
the subsequent destruction of the Moghal supremacy in Southern 
India, the Berars fell -under the rule of Chin-Killich- Khat; the 

izam-ul-Mulk Asof-Jah, as was his official title. This Chief, 
whether as a'statesman or asa soldier, was by far the ablest Ma- 
hommedan leader at this periode It was his energy and ability 

» that rescued the Province of the Deccan from the state of disor- 
der. and distraction into which it had fallen, and which would 
have rendered it d ready prey tothe Mahratta hordes -hovering 
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around it, and his diplomacy ‘and talént for intrigue, which enta- 
bled him, by sowing dissensions amongst the latter, gnd alter- 
nately siding with the one against the other, to evade « mpliance 
with their exactions, and maintain the comparativg inde- 
pendence -of his position. Had it not -been ‘for 
pearance of Chin-Killich-Khan upon the scene at this 
critical period of the struggles betwéen the -Mahommedans 
and the Mahrattas, itis probable that every trace of Mahom-~ 
medan supremacy .in the Deccan would have been swept 
away as completely as was the case. with the neighbouring 








` Viceroyalties of Mglva and „Gujarath, Chin-Killich-Khan had 


been instrumental in securing the throne of Dehli-for the 
Emperor Faroksier, and the latter, on his accession in the 
year 1721, rewarded him with the post of Nizam, or 
« Viceroy, ” of the Deccan. ` 


His successful administration ‘of the Province thus assé wid 
him éxcited the -jealousy- and suspicions of the two brothers, 
-Syed Hoosein Ali and Syed Abdoola, who had constituted 
themselves the “Mayors of the Palace” of the weak-minded 
and effeminate Moghal Emperor, and hey intrigued for his 
recall, -> 

Chin-Killich- Khan, however, defeated, in two pitched, pues 
the forces sent against him to enforce this order. In this oppo- 
sitiom he was joined by Ghaus Khan,” the Governor of the 
Berars, and? the most important. of thèse ‘battles -took’ place 
at: Balapur in the Akola District, Upon ‘the fall ofthe 
Syeds, he was again received into favour by the Empero 

Mahomed Shah, who made him. his Vazin The sai ied 
self-indulgence of the Moghal Court was, however, as dis 

tasteful to Chin-Killich-Khan as the austerity of his own 
mariners and habits rendered his presence there insupportable 
to the Emperor and his courtiers. He, in consequence, applied 
for and obtained the Viceroyalty- of Gujarath, ‘in addition 
to that which he already ‘held of the Deccan. Here, again, 
his success in reducing this Province to order, and cheeking the 
incursions of the Mahrattas, proved as great as it had done before 


' in the case of the Deccan. ‘This raised once more the jealousy 


of the Court favourites against-him, and he returned ‘to Dehli 
to resume his position às Vazir for-only a brief period, when, 
finding the demeanous of the Emperor and his favourites un- 
mistakeably adverse to him, ħe pleaded ill-health, resignedishis 
post as Minister, and withdrew to bis Viceroyalty of the Deccan} 


It was on this occasion. that the Emperor: comicired upon 


“him the additional title of Asof- -Jah. 


At the same time, however, he secretly wrote to’the subor- 
dinate. Governors of the Province, denouncitg him asa traitor. 
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rence of this duplicity waé a desperate encounter 
e‘ forces of Chin-Killich-Khan and Mubarni Khan; 
r of Hyderabad, in which the latter was completely 
ear Aurangabad, and Chin-Killich-Khan, march- 
rds, regained possession of Golcondah and Hydera- 
l the squthern districts consinutmg the Province of 


m this period that the: independence, if it can be 
f the “Nizams” of the Deccan must be dated, 
ined, indeed, nominally the Emperor’s Viceroys, 
they still retain implies, but they -practically occu- 
forward. the position rather of Tributary Chiefs to 
Empire while it lasted, as they still continue to do 
of the Britisli,. which bas succeeded to the rights 
ghal. ‘The ‘office of “Nizam,” or Viceroy of the 
hich had hitherto been oue of the most valued 
patronage of the Debli Court,’ became henceforth 
n the family of Chin- Killich- Khan, -The rule of 
ns” iù the .Berars,. before this Province was con: 
1 the Mahrattas by ‘the British, and handed over 
r the battles of Assaye . and Argaum, in the year 
ars to have .been always.rather nominal than, real, 
: Mahirattas seem to have recognised it as forming 
is dominions, this’ did not prevent them from occu- 
h their’.forces, and placing their own officers. to 
taxes, which they levied from all districts, which 
rerrun but not acttally annexed, of“ Clauth” and 
ke,” These taxes, which were rated respectively 
ent, and Io percent. upon the revenue of the Pro- 
claimed by the Mahrattas-as a species of -“ black- 
rice of exemption from their raids, They.had their 
rtain assignments upon the Bijapur revenue, granted 
by Aurangzeb .under the same title, as the price of 
lering to the, Moghals some forts taken from this. 
i which Aurangzeb was then. at ‘war, and of his 
a inthe prosecution of the war. 
is date, wherever the Mahratta arms spread, or 
nce penetrated, these taxes’ were levied. In 1720 
ishwanath, the Peishwah,; or Minister‘ of .Sivajee, 
the Rajah of the Mahrattas, obtained from the 
flahomed Shah a’ grant of these taxes, or tribute 
euphemistically designated, to avoid injuring the 
ties of the scien, for the whole of the 


déed the revenues of the Berar are anmaid at 
of rupees, From, this it would appear how low 
of the Moghals had then fallen ; for the collectors 
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of this tribute were appollited by the Mahrattas in all 
principal cities of the Deccan. 


Though the Berars had, for many years previous “to this, 
subject to irregular’ forced -contributions from: the Mahratt 
it. does - not ‘appear that, until then, there had been any organ 
ised system for their collection. The cusious anomaly thu 
occurred of two rival Governments collecting taxes, at th 
same time, from the same population. 


This period is known. locally as that of “Do-amli,”” 
* Double Government ,” for the Mahráttas ` posted their offices 
all over the Province, occupied it with their troops, and a 
ed more than half the revenue, while yet admitting the “ 
jure.” supremacy of the Nizam. 


_ -It was, of course, impossible that such a system could wor 
without frequent disputes, and the unfortunate inhabitant 
were exposed to alternate plunderings by the Mahrattas an. 
_the Nizam’s troops, according as the one or the other ge 
the advantage, ‘and were ablé to enforce their claim; 
The general result, however, was a steady increase in’ th 
Mahratta influence, till the- ‘year 1734, when Raghojee Bhonsta 
obtainéd from the Peishwah’’a sunnud for the collection « 
tribute from the Berars, which then’ included Nagpore, and ma 
be said to havé ‘laid, the’ foundation of a local Mahratt 
dynasty, which, but for the intervention of, the British, woul 
have been.continued in the same way as. the existing ‘dynastic 
of Sindia aad’ Holkar. That-this was the view taken’ of th 
position by our English historians is evident from the fac 
. that Raghojee Bhonslay, the son of the above mentiong: 
who succeeded. to his title and’ rule, is described by ther 
always as the “ Rajah of Beran” in their accounts of the ‘we 
betweén the English and the Mahrattas, in which he took a par 


Towards the ‘thiddle of the 18th century ‘the. power « 
_ the Mahrattas was at its zenith. The aries of the* gre: 
“‘Mahratta “Chiefs had penetrated .to Lahore ` and ‘Deh 
and the neighbétrhood of Calcutta, in Northern Indi 
Towards the south “all signs of Mahommedan rule ha 
disappeared from the Viceroyalties of ‘Gujarath and Malv 
which had now become “the hereditary. possessions oftl 
Mahratta families of the .Gdikowar- and Holkar, respectivel 
The only remaining Viceroyalty, that of. the Deccan, ha 
become so circumscribed by cessions of territory, and reduce 
by exactions of tribute, that-it may be said -to have. presente 
little beyond the phantom of independence. The fatal defe: 
which the combined forces of the Mahrattas sustained in 1759 : 
the hands of the great Afghan conqueror, Ahmad Shah Abda: 
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if, Panipat; broke siete’ power altogether in 
ugh they continued, after his departure, tc 
ically with their’ troops. In Southern 
"force remained unbroken, and, had it no 
1 internal dissensions, and the appearanc 
he British, they would undoubtedly have 
Seslea d in sweeping away every sign of Mahofr 
rul e from the country. 

‘ Dissensions, however, broke out” between: Sindia and ] 

the two most powerful > of the Mahratta Chiefs, which 
nued for many years, and laid the seeds df a hereditary je 
that has never- been ‘completely stifled.. In the yea 
the-influetice of Sindia was in. the ‘ascendant, and Poo: 
capital of thè Peishwah (who. was the nominal head of th 
ratta confederation, but had become little-more.than a p 
tn-their hands), was occupied .by his troops, Thie ifflu 
Sindia was- contested by- Holkar, who, after a campaig 
ducted with varying success, defeated, in the year rê 
‘combined forces of Sindia and the Peishwah outside 
and forced the latter to. flce from his capjtal. Red 
these straits, the Peishwah turned to the English for ass: 
and concluded with them the. famous Treaty of Bas: 
Which he assigned to them certain districts. for “the ‘per: 
maintenance of a British force’ for his protection at 
in the.same way as the Nizam did subsequently for the 
tenance: of a British foice at Secundrabad for his own. 
the Mahrattas, 

The ‘Treaty of Bassein wag viewed with the “greatest 
by *the Mahratta -Chiefs,.who realised too late the a 
which their internal disputes had plunged them:; for, .ł 
Treaty, in which the British-pdsed as supporters ‘of the 
suzerain of the Maħratta ‘people against his rebellious 
a wedge was inserted-into the confederation, ° which div: 
into hastile camps. 

Sindia, In .spite of his recent differerices, endeavor 
negotiate, with ‘Holkar ‘a general confederation agail 
British ;‘but Holkar preferred ‘the prospect of a possible 
of his rival by the latter, and thus’ stood aloof, from ı 
of personal jealousy. . . 

-Lord Wellesley, who was then Governor- General of anua, 
realized at. once the importance’ ofthe juncture, and made 
preparations to assail Sindia from all sides. In ‘the North,. he 
directed General Lake to gdvaiice against Dehli, which was 
then occupied by Sindia’s forces, a “movement which resulted 
in the total defeat of the latter at the -battle of Laswaree. In 
the South, his brother, General Wellesley, was ordered to attack 
the, combined forces of Sindia and. the. Rajah of. Durara which 
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were threatening Poona from the Berar. The campai 
‘menced with the capture of Ahmadnagar, which 
Wellesley made his base of operations, and thence 
vanced to meet the Mahratta forces which were : 
upon him. The forces at General Wellesley’s disposa 
iri two divisions along parallel routes; for-ehe purpose 
tating théir advance. Of these, oné division, consisting 
4,500 ‘men of all. arms, was under Well esley himself ; 
other, of about 3,000 men, was under Colonel Steve 
was agreed that on a certain day these two forces sho 
at a particular spot, witch, it was calculated, would bi 
neighbourhood of where the. Mahratta atmy would 
and combine to attack,the latter ; but, by some mistak 
day ‘fixed, General Wellesley found- himself in the ir 
neighbourhood of the Mahratta troops, and thus u 
‘await, as*he considered, without considerable risk, the. drri: 
of Colonel Stevenson's Division, ` 

He accordingly attacked them forthwith, although th 
numbered some 40,000 men, and, in the ‘battle which ensu 
famed, after a yillage close by, the battle of Assaye, co 
pletely routed them, and puistted Sindia beyond the Tapti 
” Following up. this victory, Wellesley -proceeded agair 
Raghojee ‘Bhonslay, the Rajah of Berar, who had rallied 
great portion of Sindia’s troops, and, with these’ and his on 
had. taken up a position near Argaon: in the Berars, coveri 
the fortresses.of Narnalla and ‘Gawilgarh. Here another seve 
engagement was fought, ‘in which the Mahrattas were. age 
defeated, and this was followed by the’ siege and capture 
Gawilgarh., 

The. Mahratta supremacy, if’ the Begars was thus complete 
broken, and they were ‘then handed over to the Nizam, wl 
was at that time obi ally. ‘by the Treaty of Hyderabad, 
1804. 

With the successive etane of the British, the consta 
state of internal warfare to which the southern portion, 
India had‘been subjectéd for se many centiries gradual 
ceased, as one district after another was brought under the 
rule. The result‘of this was that the more remote parts oft! 
-country, and more particularly the Native States, where t 
means of maintaining: order were then, as they are‘now, | 
no means on a par with those in the surrounding British ter 
tory, were infested with hordes of marauders, who hi 
collected from the wrecks of the disbanded and defeat 
armies of the neighbouring districts. This. was more especial 
the case with the. State of the Deccan, which, as a.consequen 
of thé straits to which it had been reduced. by the pressu 
of the Mahrattas. had fallen into a condition of utt 
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sation and was entirely powerless to control these 
who wandered about, desolating the country and 
he authority of.the Nizam. The Berars, in particular, 
int of its remoteness, became a favourite hunting- 
yw these marauders. In addition to this, the Hindus, 
é the more numerous, and had been for a long period 
: régime of the Mahrattas, the dominant portion of 
wus population, reschted their re-subjection to the rule of the 
Mahommedans, 

-The consequénce of this unsettled state of affairs was that 
the fact of this Province annie been handed over to the Nizam 
made, for many years, but little différeriee in his position, there, 
‘or im any benefit, he derived from the gift. It was’ only 
by the repeated interventio of the British that the local dis- 

arbances were periodically quelled, the tule of the Nizam was 

s-established, and the repeated incursions of the Pindarees 
ad Rohillas, and of the wild tribes of the Satpuras and 
eighbouring mountain ranges, were put a stop to. 

As late as the year 1849, a.serious insurrection of the 

lindus occurred, which was only suppressed by the despatch of 
strong body of, British fropps from the garrison-at Secun- 
rabad. 

What with these- difficulties and the incompetency of the 
lizam’s ‘officials, the finances of the State had, in the year 
853, become so-embarrassed, that it was. utterly unable 
>: find the means for.the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
‘ontingent, which was the only force upon which it could 
zly for keeping the little order that then existed. The Nizam 
ras this vot unwilling to get-rid of such a troublesome charge 
s that of the Berars,*and at the same time shift to the British 
rovernment the difficulty of providing for the Contingent 
e was bound by Treaty:to maintain, by assigning to the latter 
he Province.of the. Berars, for its expenses. 

At the time of the original Treaty, in 1853, the revenues 
f the Nizam’s territories had fallen solow that it was found 
ecessaty to .assign,. for the above purpose, 4 very much large? 
rea than has since been required under British administration, 
w is now contained within thé limits of the“ Hyderabad 
\ssigned Districts.” Of this a considerable portion was 
anded back to the Nizäm, in return for his loyalty during the 
Autiny, by a fresh Treaty, made in 1860, and the present Dis- 
yicts.of the Berars only retained. 

The revenue of these was then estimated at 32 lakhs, a 
um barely ‘sufficient for the purpose required.’ Since the date 
of its assignment to’ the Briti$h, the most extraordinary change 
ās come over the Province, From being. the haunt of ban- 
litti and the scene of every sort of disorder ‘and misrule, it 
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has become one of the most highly- advanced district 
tish rule, Whereas in 1853 no means of communicat 
beyond country roads untraversable for six months 
during the rainy season, and for the rest traversabl 
difficulty: by thé heavy bullock-carts of the cc 
Province is now traversed in all directions by me 
with masonry culverts, along the greater, ‘part of 
could drive a four-in- hand with perfect ease. Th 
all the principal towns and villages with one anothe 
the line of railway which now crosses the Province-at 
length from East to West. . The population, which, 
1860, was estimated ateabout two millions, had ri 
latest.census to nearly three mill ions. . 

At Ellichpur; the ancient capital of the Berars, a Municipa 
Committee holds. its monthly meetings in the halls of th 
ruined palaces of the Moghals, whilst beneath its battlement 
is heard the murmur of the cotton-gin. 

The topics of interest which, at present most engage th 
attention of the elders of the community, as they meet dail: 
at the Public Library and: Reading Room, are “the Electiv 
Principle,” the “Rights of Man,”.and other kindred subject 
recently discussed .at a gathering of ‘the National Congres 
held “in the neighbouring town of Amraoti, In the schoo 
hard by the younger members are studying the histories o 

. England, Rome, | and Greece, Shakespeare's Plays, ° Milton’ ant 
Rasselas, 
_ Such is the extraordinary kaasona which is. ‘nov 
going on before our eyes amongst what is termed: the édricate 
portion of the natives of India. Whether or no, as som. 
persons think, this incongruous grafting of Western idea 
“ upon’ Eastern minds is being too hastily and inconsideratel; 
conducted to be capable of really taking root, and growin; 
up, and bearing goad fruit, time alone can show. 
- In the meantime the ruins of the fortress’ of Gawilgarl 
(where only 90 years ago a Rajput garrison gave themselves 
their wives and Children, to the sword, sooner than surrefide 
to the British) frown’ grimly down from:.the crests of thi 
overhanging ranges of the “Satpuras ‘upon all these strangi 
innovations, as though to remind, us that it is the roughe 
instincts of human nature which are the most deeply implant 
ed, and that its rocks.and “ramparts may- yet be the scen 
of conflict, when Municipal Committees and European Libr 
ries have for the time disappeared, or, may be, ceased to exist 

Again, as an‘index to the strong currents yet stirring unde 

_ so smooth a surface, come report? of the raids of dacoits, whi 
- from time to time dash across the frontier of the néigh 
bouring territory of the Nizam, and hurry back to- their Mirs 
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ehind them a route marked by a track of murder 


a 


: aš a year ago, the attitude’ of these marauders had 
o „daring, and their- depredations so extensive, 
is found necessary to draw up a scheme. for concerted 
ween the Nizam’s officials and those. of the British 


nt to repress them, which- resulted in the capture 
so or 6o of these desperate characters. - 


`C. E. BIDDULPH. 


Art.LX.—BENGAL: IFS CASTES AND CUR 
(Continied from No. 198, October 1894.) 
KULINISM AS INSTITUTED BY KING BALLALA ANI 
REORGANIZED BY DEVIVARA.—(Continued.) 
T is said that when King Balldla ingtituted Kuli 
found nine principal qualities, or.distinctions, in tha 
mands who were made first grade Kulins (Svabhdva 
is nine qualities are =m. R 
'atpią (Acharaj"e we Good bekado as we 
‘ Í as observance of Sha 
tric ceremonies, 


2, faq (Vinaya)* na ‘4s. Good training, as. we 
. ` > . as modesty, humility 
3. fáni (Vidyé) ... ‘44. Learning. : E 
4. efweel (Pratisthá)* . «» Reputation, for ‘g o o 
; ` deeds, 
‘5. Sletaxfa (Tirtha-darsana)* .. Visiting-holy places... 
6, fad (Nistha)* -... .. Unshaken devot i on t 
t God. 
' ; = i . marriages, ; 5 
8. ss (Tapah)*. ee wee Self-control, endurante 


sufferings in resign: 
tee A tion to God. ; 

g. wa (Dána)*. s ane Charity, 

Those who were made Svotriyas were found wantit 
in one of these nine qualities, while these whe were mac 
Gauna Kulins were found wanting in more than one, of ther 
Adherence to the strict. law laid down in the Code of Kut 
nism.as regards giying and receiving of daughters being afte 
wards found to be impracticable, the Svadkdva, or first, grac 
Bulins, had frequently had to contract irregular marriages,’ ar 
thus, breaking: up the integrity of the class, became Bhangi 
Kulins, or Kulins who fell into a lower state than the absolu 
Kulins from not having married among their equals, “Tl 
following are the progressions of the Bhanga Kulins:— * 

(a) The Svakrita (self-made) CURE or the Ekapurus 
Bhanga. 





> Mr. Tas interprets these qualijies’ soméwhat differently in l 
a Tribes and Castes of Bengal. us We hae, therefore, not adopted his | syr 
nym 

t The word § Bhaxga’ literally means § broken.’ 
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Svakrita Bhanga Puttra, or Son of the Svakvita 
hanga Kulin, 
Tripurusha Bhangæ, or who stands third in des» 
. cent from the Svakrita Bhanga, : 
(d. The Chaturthapurusha Bhanga, or who stands fourth 
in descent from the Svakrita Bhanga, . 
(e) The Punchaniapurusha Bhanga, or.who stands fifth 
in descent from the Svakrita Bhanga. : 
(f) The Shashthapurusha Bhanga, ot who stands sixth 
-in descent from the Svakrita Bhanga. 
(2) The Saptamapurusha Bhanga, or who stands seventh 
. in descent from the Svakrita Bhanga, and who 
is commonly known as Vansaja. 


i ‘progression of degr adation is nowhere’ mentioned in 
vs Code of Kulinism. It was the natural outcome of the 
acted by him. Thé first step towards degradation is 

‘daughters to a Srotriya; and the end or the finalé is the 
f a Vansaja in the seventh generation,” than whom there 

can be, no .béing more degraded-in the scale of the 

ana society.t Whether King Balléla foresaw this dire 

or mot, cannot-be said with any degree of certainty, But 

‘t remains a telling one, and lowers him in our estimation 

fotesight as a social reformer. “The,bases of his law 

ot sound, for he committed the grand mistake of ‘making 

VA hereditary, knowing, as a sensible man, or'a.monarch 
position should have been aware, that social laws, ‘when 

so bindings and stringent, cannot -survive the re- 
m of time. It is simply giving a monopoly to hold a 

rank to a few individual families for perpetuity. It is 
sible that the nine qualities could exist in the Kulins from 

ton fe generation. - It is doubtful whether they existed 
ectioln in the first recipients of Ku/inssm, The majority of 
ilin Bráhmanas of the present day are a body of illiterate, 
ted, and selfish: persons, who are a source of shame to 
ahman a community. They, repeat the- gåyitri daily with- 
ing able to tell what its medning is.. There are, however, : 
xceptions, but their proportion to whole Brah- 
nity is very small, 












sf is accepted as correct by the learned Pandits and Ghataks ; but, 
gto some, a Bhanga Kulin becomes a Vansaja in the fifth genera- 
Phus we have—* In the fifth generation after ce first act by which 
L of the first-class has-fallen into fie second-class, 2, l, has become 
nga Kulin, he falls into the third@ class (the Vansaja). %—C, Hob- 
n Gazette of India, 1867, page 283. 
‘om the, time of Devivara, the Vansajas have obtained an improved 
a in the scale of society, and are no longer looked upon with con- 
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“When King Ballála instituted Hikana be 
separate the original Bráhmanas of Bengal, cons 
families. (septasaiz); and’ prohibited intermarriage | 
sand his own favourites. 

The names‘of the first recipients of the honours 


Kultnism äre given below :-— e 


Gotra. Vansa or family. <.. Nates ofr 
1. Kasyapa ki 1. Ghatta ; L .Vaht 
: a . 2. Suki 
3 Aray 
. 4.. Hal 
x l 5. Ban 
2, Vatsya 2. Putitunda «. 6 Govnidkandchirjā: 
3. Ghosála 9. Siva. 
4 Kanjildla: °° 8. Kanu. 
7 aes : 9. Kutthala. 
3- Sdvarna . 5. Géanguli ~ to. Sisu. 
6. Kundagrámí = SIR Roshdkara, 
4. Séndilya 7. Vandya 12, Mahesvara, 
` ; 13. Jáhlana. 
. 14. Devala, 
15. Vamana, 
aah hy ee oe , 16. T'sånà. . 
EA ; . ` 17. Makaranda 
5 Bharádvája = 8. Mukhatt + * 38. Utsåha, 


19. Garuda. e 
Mr. R.C Dutt; in his “ History. of Civilization in Ancien 
India,” (vol. iii., page 246), supposes “that Balldla only gave hi 
sanction ‘to distinctions and rules which had already .grow 
up among the different classes of Brdhmanas and Kayastlvas. 
But the records ‘of the institution of Kxdzndsm, which Kav 
come down to us, speak otherwise, and clearly fi upon” his 
‘the ‘responsibility, ‘of having been the originator of tl 
institation, 
Balldla Sena was succeeded” by his son eer Seni 
Following inthe footprints of ‘his father, he too. introduce 
_ certain social changes among the-Radhi. Brahmanas, by erea 
ing separate sub-divisions of. the ‘descendants /of the fis 
original Brahmanas, according. to their distance from the fin 
patriarchs, and. according to the degree of religious obse 
vances among them. This adjustment i is known by she ter. 
Sdmtkarana, A 
` It is an historical fact that ‘Lakshmaniya* was 
independent king, of Gauda. :- During the latter part: \gf b 
reign, the Mahomedans, under Bukhtear Khiliji, attacked Ml 
in his palace, and the old And weak monarch at once fled. 
capital without even a show of resistance (A.D. 1198 






* The cofrect name of this prince is Lakshmana Sera, alas Asok 
Sena. He was the fifth in descent from Ballála. The Mahommedan write: 
call him Lakshmaniya, through contempt for his weakness and cowardice. 
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ito the hands:of the followers of Islamism i 
& Weare not at all surprised at this, for 
ds successors were weak princes, who passed 
‘it time in making social innovations, bestow- 
rants on Brahmanas, degrading. the Vaisyas 
1e Sudras, and exalting the social status 
~ The records of their. reign; both written 
> wegeavuus, which have come down to us, do not at all 
w that they ever-made any reforms in their army, or 
towed any ‘honours on those who distinguished themselves . 
military-achievements, if such ever took*place during their - 
yn, Among the ancient A'ryas the Brahmanas, it is true, 
'e respected as gods, but the Kshatriyas, and the: Vaisyas 
» weré honoured and allowed privileges denied to their. 
cendants in later times. "A nation’s fall is not the work 
1 day: We cannot suppose that Bukhtear Khiliji “came 
| saw and conquered,’ unless we suppose, at the same time, 
t the Hindu monarchy in Bengal-was a mere shadow and 
| lost its vitality., Fhe monarchs of Bengal busied them- 
res in making social. innovations’ when the Moslems were 
ndering at the gates of Hindustan and had already gained 
voting in Western Indias It isno wonder that the fate of 
igal- should have been sealed in a hundred years from King 
ldla’s reign. . me . 
‘he institution of Kudindsm established by Balldla continu- 
unchanged for about four hundred years,* when, in the 
enth century of the Christian era, Devivara+ re-organized 
whole fabric of: the institution. He ‘introduced 36 meds, 
consociations, among the Radhi Brahmanas, of which a 


is given below :— ees 
Fulia.- ` * I3. Madhai,, - 25. Raya. i 
Khaddaha. °' 14. Vidyádharí, 26. ‘Chattardéghavi." 
Ballabhi. - Ig. Parial or Parjhal, 27. Dehátiya or Dehatf. 
Sarvanandf, “16, Srirangabhatti, 28. Chhayi. | 3 
Surai. . 17. M&ladharakhani. 29. Bhairavaghatki. 
Achéryasekhari, 18, Kaékusthi. ` +». 30. Achamvita. 
Panditaratni. - 19. Harimajumpdari. , 31. Dharaddhari. 
Bangalapdsa, 20. Srimantakhani. 32. Raghavaghosali. 
Gondlaghatki, 21. Pramodini. 33. Sungasarvanandi, 
Chhdydnarendri. 22. Dasarathaghatki. 34. Saténandakhani | 

ý : x : f (or Sadánandakhání). 
Bijayapanditt.- 23. Subharajkhani. -35. Chandéapati (or 
pa i; : e Chandravati), 
Chandai. _ 24. Nadiya. < 36. Bali. 











t is said that, in the beginningfof the thirteenth- century of the, 
stian era, Raja Danuja Raya, afí -Danauja Madhava, made certain 
ges in Kudinism, but théy did not continue long. i 
Devívara was a contemporary of Chaitanya, the great- Vaishnava ~ 
mer of Nadia (NavAdvipa). “His. father was Sarvdnanda Ghatak, 
as a Vansyjt, carrizd on the profession of'a Ghefab. Devivata folle 
ie occupation of his father, : : 
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“Some branch sels; such as, Srivardhant, Sidc 
Vijanarendri, &c., have since been created after D 


The mels were created according to the degree 
r faults; attached to ‘each family ; and, althot 
heri modified, they remain intact to the pre 

onsultation with other Ghataks of his¢ime, Dev 

ed .the Radhi. Kulins to contract , marriages 
vhich are technically called wif (Arttf), cays (Kshemyaka), 
ind @fps (Uchita), - Addna and pradána* with persons of 
the father’s parydyat are called Ari; those with pérsons of- 
the son's - parydya “are called Kshemyaka y while those with 
yersons of equal parydya are known by the term Uchita. Of 
hese, Artid kul stands, as it were, an ornament of the hee 
Cshemyaka ‘an ‘ornament of the foot, while ‘the UWehzk 
leither the one nor the other, and is deemed what is prope! 


It-would -be tedious to enumerate all the reforms w 
Devivara made among the Radhf Brdlymanas. Suffice 
iay that, according to Devivara’s regulations, all the blem 
x faults of a particular family disappear, if it can cor 
tself by addna or praddna with a pure Kulin fainily. 
only when a pure Kulin gives’ his daughters to a Srotriya, 
ie falls off from his rank and becomes a Vansaja, Befor 
ime of Devfyara, the position: of the Vansajas was-a 
Jegraded one, but as Devivata himself was a Vansaj 
assigned to the Vansaja a position just below the Kaulins 
ibove the Srotriyas, which he retains till the seventh g 
ition, when he stands on the same level with the Sretriyas. 


About a hundred ‘years before Devifvara, the- celeb 
Udayanacharya Bhddudi. thoroughly re- organised the in. 
tion of -Kulinism among the Várendra Brdhmanas. He 
assisted in his labours by Kullika Bhatta, Mayra Biatta, and 
Mangala Ojbá. Briefly stated; his reforms. were .that the 
Kulins ‘should reciprocally make adána and praddna, and ` 
night take in Srotriya daughters,-but could not give their own 
jJaughters to Srotriyas, The addna and pradána among the 
Kulins is technically called pavrivartta-maryddd. At the 
‘ime of making .promises both parties are enjoined to go to 
‘he river side, or to a lake or pond, attended by relatives and 
‘tiends and by the Ghatak, and there-fatify them by touching 
in earthen jug (Pert) filled with water, whieh is afterwardggunk 
nto the water, This is technically called adénapradina 
hishavyaka-karana, 
















* Adina (atata) is taking ör receiving a and fradána (aimta) 
s giving away girls; 

+ Parydya is the degree in which the descendants ofa particular person, 
or persons, stand to dach other,, 
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ya. divided the Vérendra Kulins into eight 


i$ They are :— 

ila. 5. Veni. 

ná. 6. Alékháni, 

Pi i 7, Kutubkhani. 
nipura. + 7 8 Janali. 


e suricuy i1urbade alf communication with the Adgs.* But 
rigidity of this, rule was afterwards relaxed by Raja 
sanáráyana. 

he Várendra families, which received the honours ‘of Kuti- 
z at the hands of King Balldla, are— 


I. Rudra. 4. Maitra. 

2. Sadhu, tek = -O "5, Bhédudf. 

3. Lahidi. ; 6, Sungjamini. 
‘7. Bhima. 


he Radhi ad the Várendra Bráhmanas are both descendants 
ié five Bráhmanas who came to Bengal at the invitation of 
Sara, as their gotras and traditions show, but there is no 
ia -praddna between them, This is what it should not be. 
here is a tendency observable on the part of the Radh{ 
manas to jreat the Várendras -as not of their kiths and 

“ They say that outside the „pale of. the five- gotras and 
-six gudis there are -no Brdéhmanas at all, This proud 
rtion cannot be too strongly reprehended, It is this 
t of disunion. and dissension which has proved a curse, 
only to, Bengal, but to the whole continent of India.. 


THE KSHATRIYAS. 


ext to the Bráhmanas, stand the Kshatriyas in the Schl 
ociety. According to Manu, the duties of a. Kshatriya 
“to protect ‘the people, to bestow gifts, to offer sacrifices, 
‘dy ~ Vedas), and'to abstain from attaching himself to | 
ual pleasures.” ‘Very little of these ‘duties are, or can be, 
ormed by the Kshatriyas of the present day. eThe destiny 
ndia has long’ passed away from the hands of the A‘ryas, 
with it the duty of protecting the people. Itis said that 
e are no Kshatriyas in the Kad Yuga, they having been 
rpated by Parasurdma in twenty-one engagements and 
he affray of the Yadavas. But this is not admitted, by all, 
can it be accepted as an historical fact. There can be no 
tio that there are Kshatriyas at the present day, descen- 
sof those mighty warriors and chiefs ‘who were at- one 
| ne pride of the country, though they, too, like the 
manas, have betaken themsgives to professions foreign to 





Smong the Vérendra Brdtmanas, the dps hold a position similar 
at held by the Vansajas among | the Radhti Brehmanas:” 
Mia Chap. Is verse 9. 
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their caste, The Kshatriyas of. the present .day 
descent from the following celebrated. families :— 


. ` Family. : Place. 
Súrya vansa (solar race).. wae es Ajodhyá (Oudh 
. Chandra vansa (lunar race) | .. Magadha (Beha 
- Yadu vansa a 8. e "ae Mathura and D 
. Nága vansa e. fete dee -Sindha (Sind), 
Agnikul aia it «. Rajasthana. 
Rathore sis ane ee = Ujjayini (Oujei 
_ Kuru vansa se we) wy. Hastina (Delhi,. 
-Garga vansa ..: r «. Rilwar (Utwar ?) j 
Ranakul © ... Udayapura’ (Oodeypore). 


- These families are F eckonsi as Kulitis possessing the highest - 
pedigree in the scale of the Kshatriya society. 

Properly speaking, there are, no Bengali-Kshatriyas, like 
Bengali-Brdhmanas, although the ‘number of Kshatriya | eae 
permanently domiciled in Bengal may be considerable. 

When Maharaja Krishna Chandra Raya, of: Nadiá, p t- 
formed, the celebrated Agnihoira and Bajapeya, yajnd, Jok 
140 years ago, he presented Mélya-chandana* to one Virendra 
Sinha Varmana, son of a certain relative- of Mahárájá 
Tilukchand of Burdwan. This fact, proves that .there 
are. Kshatriyas in Bengal and récognised as the second caste 
in the scale of society. But many of such Kshatriyas ‘are 
disowned ‘by ‘their countrymen in Western India. The Mahé- 
raja of Burdwan, -a real Kshatriya, hailing from the Puniab.. 
with all his wealth and high position, finds it difficult at tii 
to contract alliances with the high families of the- Uy 
Provinces. But. this does not prove that there, is any lac] 
pure and high Kshatriya families .in the ranks of the’ Ben 
society. Migration from one part of ‘the country to ‘anot 
from one province to another, or from, the NorthWest to 
low swampy but -rich lands of Bengal Proper, is always easy 
and natural.~The chief causes that lead people to move but 
of their homés for ‘ fresh fields and pastures new’ are over-' 
population, struggle for. life, poverty. a spirit of adventure, 
or an ambition to. rise in the world.” It is against | nature to 
suppose that thése motives*were not in operation in shaping 
the action.of any other class of people than. the Brahmanas 
and Súdras,`or that they were not the same active factors in 
instigating the movements of the Kshatriyas or‘ the: Naisyas. 
The theory that -when Bengal t emerged from the’. aa : 








celebrated at a total'cost of 20 laligs of rupees. All. the learned P 

of Bengal and of other provinceš of India were invited to part: 

their share of gifts and ‘presents. It is customary in a sacrifice. w wus 
kind to honour the representatives of each of the three.higher éastes with 
presentation of widiya (garland of flowers) and cAandan& (sandal wood, 
rubbed) in the presence of the congregated assembly. 


* This yajnd, or sacrifice Falls of ed according to the Vedic rita 
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hutan habitation, it was populated only by the 
id Súdras, and not by Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, 
:posterous and unnatural. That of the’ castes 
1 the population of Bengal, the Bréhmanas and 
one driven out of their nest in the Upper Pro- 
t Kshatriyas and Vaisyas were under an embargo, 
y to move to and‘live in Bengal, is an’ assertion. 
dismissed as utterly incredible and foolish. -On 
d; it is an indisputable fact that traditions and 
sof history that have come down fróm remote times 
that Kshatriyas and Vaisyas formed, principal elements 
: Bengali population, and that the pure Sidra class was 
7 in existence, or bore any great proportion to the other 
classes, * and that the Súdras that we ‘at present see as the 
of the population were originally Vaisyas, and that the 
; that have led to their “degradation and effacement as a 
st class from the stock of the original castes are’ artificial 
maginary: We shall endeavour to show how, step by 
shey became merged in the Sidra class, and the name of 
as was effaced from their descendants. Fhe Chattris 
from the Kshatriyas, They assert, at least some of them 
ain, that they are superior to the Kshatriya class, though 
do not deny that they belong to the category of the se-' 
vyice-born caste. But without entering in- the merits of 
iocial dispute among a certain class of people, we may 
as a fact; that in Bengal the Chattri’class forms bit an 
ifigant portion of the population, The distinguished 
‘of the Roys of Chakdighi, whose -first patriarch rose to 
ice from the post.of'a Police Jamádar -of the: Jehanabad_ 
i, is one of the few families of Chattris who consider them- 
distinguished from, and superior to, Kshatriyas. We | 
only to- refer to the ranks of the army, and the immense. 
of dutwans and keepers of the watch and guardians of 
and heroes of petty skirmishes ‘engaged in the service of 
ijas, Zamindars, Nobles ‘and the middle class families of, 
l, to prove that the proportion of Kshatriyas including 
‘is, to the bulk of the population, is not: so little as it is, 
sed by certain theorists. . 
© THE VAISYAS, ` 
éding to: Manu the duties ofa Vaisya are “to tend. 
to" bestow gifts, + to offer sacrifices, to study she Vedas), 
le, to lend money, and to cultivate land.” + 


is a question whether the pure Siidra class ever existed i in Bengal. 
North-Western Provinces, it is said there are no Súdras, or at least ` 
3e Súdra is not recognized or used. Who the pure Sidras original ly 
rather difficult to determine. ° 

nu, Chap. I., verse go. 


The Brahmanas say. that in- the Kali Yuga tk 
Kshatriya amd Vaisya castes at all, all classes of pe 
than themselves being Sudras. The cause of thi 
‘vain-glorious assertion is not far to seek and find ou 
the Pauranik Period (500 A.D. to 1200-A.D.), when 
showed indelible signs of decay and ultimately s 
being driven out of the country, tke Br&éhmanas 
regained their ancient rights and ascendancy, and, in 
to keep the people in thraldom, so that they might 
become renegades from the Hindu religion, they procl 
“all who were not Brdhmanas were Súdras ; tha 
Brahmanas were eftitled to religious knowledge, or could 'pet- 
form sacred rites, or wear the sacred thread.” Various Puranas. 
and Upapurdnas were mainly written at this time tò supply a 
coarse form of religious knowledge to the people, and ancient 
stories and legends artfully -incorporated in them to‘divept™ 
their mind from true knowledge, which was once thei here 
in common with the Brdhmanas. The Brdhmanas had the 
law in their hands, which they altered, or interpreted, according 
to their owp pleasure, The Vaisyas were dragged to the 
court of law for reciting- the Vedic texts, and there punished © 
for transgressing.the law. The Institutes of Manu were,.in ` 
theory, accepted as the fountain of alllaw, civil and religious, 
but, in practice, trampled únder the feet. Spurious digests of 
law were prepared and promulgatéd, and ‘spurious passa 
artfully interwoven, to prove the transcendental superiority 
the Bráhmanas, on the one hand, and the degradation of ' 
Vaisyas, on the other. , The Brabma-Vaivartta and other Pu 
nas, which are undoubtedly the productions of later’ times, g 
a quite different version from Manu of the origin of the vi 
ous mixed castes, and tel] us long stories of evils befall: 
Rájás or Princes from the wrath.of Brdhmanas offended kne 
ingly or unknowingly. To the Vaisyas of Manu, a posit: 
equal to, or lower than, the Sudras, was assigned, and a hig! 
one to certain mixed classes, The Mahommedan. conquest 
the country completed the downfall of the nation, and, like | 
Kshatriya, the Vaisya class toô was treated as #07. est, 


-This picture of the social and moral degradation of the p 
ple is not ideal, The more.we examine the history of 
Pauranik Period, especially of the later times, the more wwe 
convinced of the guiles ofthe Bradhmanag to degrade .the 
ple, especially the independent class, socially and morally @y 
have already said that we ca¥uot admit that, when the: cou 
now kuown.as Bengal was first settled by the A'ryas, it v 
the Bradhmanas and Sudrds only who came and dwelt there, T 
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my of .society _ “required that Kshatriyas and 
should accompany the migration. We cannot 
t the fields. -of -Bengal yielded ,harvests without. 
toil on the part of the cultivators, who, as we have 
were no other than the Vaisyas. We cannot 
t there were none to rear and tend the cattle—a 
according to Manu, was the exclusive right of the 
vaisyas. we carinot suppose, also, that there were no mer- 
. chants, dealers in gold and jewels, and clóth and perfumes, and 
condiments. It is absurd to say that there are no Vaisyas in 
the present age. It may. be, as iè very often said, that there 
were Vaisyas in past times, but that théy have ceased to be so 
‘now, and have merged in the Sidraclass, We cannot admit 
. this proposition without. admitting, at the same,time, that the 
“Taisyas have been robbed of their rights and privileges by a, 
uthless hand—-by an act of Vandalism, which surpasses in 
ruelty all the slave-trade of Africa and “America! That 
Taisyas there were and &till are cannot be questioned. We 
now that in Hindustan Proper there ‘are Vaisyas who still 
rear the sacred thread and are reckoned among the twice-born 
astes, Thé reverse is the case in Bengal, where they are not 
o reckoned; 
The fundamiental principle: on which Manu based his ‘legis- 
ition in respect to the classification of the A'ryas was fixity 
nd immutability of the organism into which he divided the 
our primary castes, He ordained that each caste must stand 
y itself distinct-and ‘separate from the other. The rules he 
rescribed ‘for the- social observance ofeach, and the law of 
farriage that he enacted for them all, must be strictly. adhered 
O., Each caste must confine itself to certain professions that 
e had assigned -to it, and hbis laws must not be deviated 
rom on pain of forfeiturė of the status which’ belonged to the 
aste. He ordained that the Brdhmana shall teach and study 
he Veda, sacrifice for his-own benefit and for others, and give 
nd accept alms, and shall also be the spiritual head of the natione 
Che Kshatriya must protect the people and- exercise the mili- 
ary duties with precision: he must be the guardian- of public. 
ace, and must protect the country against foreign invasion 
Y internecine warfare, To the Vaisyas. were assigned 
ertain professions which they must follow ; and he defined 
yose professions in a way that left no room for, doubt or 
éebate. There’ may be divisions of labour in the’ exercise 
Y a particular profession, buy the ryle was that the duties 
f those divisions should“ Be performed by the people of 
he same caste, who may remain.as a separate and distinct 
lass. Service to all the three superior castes was the lot given to 
he Siidras. Why Manu banished them to this low and 
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graded position is a problem that has not yet 

'e may refer to the question hereafter, but at pres 

mcerned with the Vaisyas, and we find the im 

be that, once a Brdhmana, he will remain a Bı 

‘er, He does not lose his caste whether he is, 

e Vedas or not. A Kshetriya will. remain a 

aether he can wield his arrows or not, or use his Z% 

not, In the same way a Vaisya will remain a Vaisy oy vayre 
: follow his profession or not. A Vaisya, for instance, who 
\agriculturist, willremain a Vaisya, whether he tilled the field € 
t. The Vaisyas may be divided into sub-castes, but wheth« 
ey lend money, or carry on a.particular-ttade, or produce a pa 
sular ware, they will remain Vaisyas forever. Persons of othe 
stes will not-be recognised as Vaisyas if they usurp a profe: 
on that belongéd to the Vaisyas, Thus a Vaisya whose, fir: 
cestor started a particular prefession clings to that professio 
ym generation to generation, and thus the several profession 
‘camethereditary and-were crystallised into a distinct and sepa 
te class, or division, but Vaisyas they remained whether a/Sac 
ipa, or Bania, ora TAntuvaya’i in profession. The Vaisyas ar 
impetent to adopt the following professions, which we give’ her 
ym the ninth chapter of the Manava-Dharma-Shfstra : —| 


 eteteifehe tart IELA ota 
 gpattaD Atte o ate Afan are: l 
atyai aaae a E 
aaf ayaa msa FRET | 
o afiyet, RT ES AT | 
> qatats 6 aatate 5 fania sere 
Aetaafeforts cra VIAT | 
aac. 5 miRateaicat thes aa | 
atatalar o Sparaiewettats o ettadta| 
atetates s atata fae gaat 
Sapa s Slee faett stars fafasi i. 
ou vgtacataters afamats t l. 


Prajapati made. over cattle to the Vaisyas ; to the Bráħmanąs ant 

. to the King he entrusted all created beings. ` A Vaisya mustineve 
conceive the wish, ' I wilt not Keely cattle?’ nor, he being willing t 
keep them, must they by any meañs, be kept by men of another'class 
He must know; the respective value of gems, of pearls, of coral, o 


tt 
’ Tiram arrow and dhanuka=bow. t Manu, Chap. IX. verses 327-332 
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cloth) made of thread, “of perfumes, and of condiments. 
acquainted with the (manner of) sowing of seeds, and of 
nd bad qualities of fields, and he must, perfectly know all 
d weights. Moreover, the excellence and defects of com- 
e advantages. and disadvantages of (different) countries, 
ie) profit and loss on merchandise, and the means of pro- 
g cattle. He must be acquainted with the (proper) wages 
with the various languages of men, with the manner of 
ds, and (fhe rules ‘of) purchase and, sale. 


nese passages clearly define the duties of the Vaisya class: 
we are enabléd, with their help, to ascertain who the Vaisyas 
in Bengal at the present day. Accordingly we find that 
, Sadgdpas, the various classes of thé Vaniks, and the Tán- 
iyas, whose original -professions answer to the duties 
gned by Manu to the Vaisyas, belong to the third twice- 
n caste. The cultivation of land and the keeping of cattle 
the duties primarily assigned to the Sadgdpas, who, in 
igal, represent ~a portion of the Vaisya caste, though’ those 
ies’ are now performed by other classes of people, such as 
Hélé Kaivarttas, Chandalas, &c. It matters not now-a-days 
ther a Sadgdpa follows his original profession or not. He 
by birth a Sadgdépa, .and, therefore, belongs to a-family of 
ch the first patriarchs were Vaisyas, according to Manu’s 
nition of the term, no matter how he earns his livelihood, 
sther by tilling. the land, by. lending money at interest, or by 
ctising the medical profession, just as a Brdhmana or a Ksha- 
ais at liberty to, do the same. The same remarks apply 
the several classes of the Vaniks*.and the Tarituvdyas, + 
9, with the Sadgopas, form the great, Vaisya caste of Bengal, 
the primitive state of the Aryan.society, some of its mem- 
s were, no doubt, obliged, for its welfare, or economy, to be; 
e themselves to various professions, and their descendants, 
n generation to generation, were-named.after “the, particular 
fession, or professions, they chose to adopt. Under the 
adu monarchy, these > professions, as a g&neral rule, were 
pectively followed by the different branches of the Vaisya 
te, but a change—a mighty change—came on. with the 
ablishinent of the foreign rule, when ‘the members of the 
r principal castes, out of sheer necessity, or self-interest, be- 
k` themselves to professions. other than those followed by 





| ETT oe O A enn EE 

The several classes of Vaniks are Manivaniks, Suvarnavaniks, Gan- 
vaniks, Kansyavaniks and Sankhavaniks. Of these, Manivaniks are 
se who carry on trade in gems, pearls, coral, &c.; Suvarnavaniks, those 
3 dealin gold and silver ; ; Gandhgvaniks, those who carry on trade in 
es, condiments, &c, ; Kansyavaiks, those who dealin Kánsya (KAnsa, 
bell metal,) and are commonly‘known as Kånsatis ; 3 and Sankhavaniks, 
se who deal in conches, shells, &c, z 

Weaver caste of Peas 
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their ancestors, * Thus we finda Bréhmana carry 
professions of a Vaisya, or even worse than tha 
wines and spirituous liquors; a Kshatriya also doii 
to obtain his livelihood; and a Vaisya of one clé 
the profession of another class. A Sadgópá, for 
seen rearing silk-worms and selling silk, or carrying 
cloth, once the exclusive profession of a Jantuvay 
vers “As regards the Tantuvayas, it may be sa 
profession is-coeval with the first dawn of civilisauon amoi 
the A‘ryas, long before any mercantile classes were form: 
among them. In factit-is cloth, “in whatever form woven 
used at first, that distiffguished an A'rya froma barbarian, V 
need not here go the length of proving that the A‘ryas, as 
civilised people, wore clothes to cover the nudity of their bod 
which the barbarians. do by stitching up leaves, or bark 
trees and skin of animals, In the passages we have quoted fro 
Manu, a part of the: Vaisya’s duty is described as knowing tl 
value of cloth made of thread. The word ‘SW’ (zantu) meai 
a filament, or. thread, either of cotton, or of silk, and the deriv 
tive ‘ @1@a’ (¢dutava) means what is made of thtead, 2, e, clot 
A w@ate (Tdntuvdya) is, therefore, one who prepares, or man 
factures, cloth of cotton, or silk, and sells it in the market.: ] 
process of tithe, the Tdntuvdyas established cloth-markets ar 
carried on trade in cloth and silk.” l pa JA 
We will further quote from Manu one or two other passage 
showing that the great legislator included the Tantuvdyas 
the Vaisya class. In the first place, he does not mention the 
in his almost exhaustive, list.of mixed castes, and it is pro 
positive, that they do not come under any such castes. The 
do not also come under the Sudra caste, as his. mention | 
Tdntuvaya’s profession in the category of the Vaisya’s dutii 
clearly proves. ` The only verse in which the Tántuváya is e: 


pressly mentioned is the following :-— z 
o SEANINA IEA]. 
. SSAA SSM CATH CATTAM PTT I 


SGA Oe y ` Manu, Chap VIII, verse’ 397. 
“u A weaver (who has received) ten palas (of thread) shall -retu 

(cloth weighing) one pala more ; he who acts differently, shall be co! 

pelled to pay a fine of twelve (panas),”—Bihler. f ; 


Now a pana, or kérshapana, is made òf eighty rakticás Of to, 
per. (a vakticd being equal to three middle-sized barleycorns 
weight). Twelve panas, therefore, seein to be a very light fir 


æ Instances.are not wanting of persoNs of one.caste adopting the profi 
sion of another, even during the Hindw monarchy. Thus we read, in t 
Mahábhárata that Drondcharya, a Bráhmana by birth, and his son Asv: 
chama, carried on the profession of a Kshatriya, ew of arms. 

+ See Manu, Chap. VIIL verses 134-136, . 


. 
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te which a strict lawgiver like Manu would not have 
‘or a Sudra, or a base-born person, had the weaver 
a one ; but being a Vaisya, a light punishment was 

Again, we are told in Chapter X. of the Manava-- 
{stra that in times of distress a Brdhmana, ora 
bliged to subsist by the acts of a Vaisya, must avoid 


WA STT AS ateata finn | 
grr a * * * FI 


“ All woven cloth dyed red, cloth made oof ies of kshuma .bark 

and of wool, even though not ‘red ; ey ks 
Chis conclusively proves that a Vaisya is competent to sell 
ven cloth dyéd red, cloth made of sana (hemp or flax), &c., 
ich a Brdhmana, ora Kshatriya,; adopting the profession of the 
rcantile class, is prohibited from selling. The word ‘ Vaisya’ 
“general term, including ‘different classes of people, each 
rying on apartof the duties assigned to the whole Vaisya 
te, and.the Tántuváya is avowedly one of them. Cloth- 
nufacture cannot: be considered a handicraft, or an art, by 
ich a Sidra is recommended by Manu to support himself in. 
es of distress, and these terms are interpreted by the learned 
lable commentator’ Kulluka Bhatta to mean joinery and 
soury and painting and writing, respectively, 
“he-art of weaving is, therefore, an occupation of the Vaisyas 
ording to Manu, and the selling of cloth a duty of that caste. 
(gain, the collection of wealth by a Sidra is strictly prohi- 
2d by Manu (Chap. X., verse 129), and therefore -trade in 
th, which is undoubtedly a lucrative one, must be held to be 
occupation of a Vaisya.: The Tantuvayas, who, from time 
nemorial up to the close of the last century, had almost the 
nopoly of such trade in this country, belong, therefore, not to 
Súdra, or any servile caste, but are component: members of 
great Vaisya class. 
n the following pages we will show how the Vaisyas were 
rived of their ancient rights and privileges, and how certain 
ced classes were permitted ‘to go ahead of them. . 





Manu's partiality for the three twice-born castes is well known to 
y reader of the M@nava-Dharma-Shistra. Thus, a soldier defaming 
jest shall be fined a hundred panas sy a merchant thus offending, a 
dred and fifty or two hundred ; but for such an offence, a mechanic or 
ile man shall be whipped. A priest shall be. fined fifty panas, if he 
der a soldier ; twenty-fiveif.a m mgrchant ; ; and twelve, if he slander a 
of the servile class.—Manu, Cifap. VIIL, verses 267 and 268. 


The terms used by Manu are Ppr and fre, of which the English, 


ivalents are mechanical occupations and practical arts. Joinery | ‘and 
ronry come under the first, and fainting pnd writing under the second. 


a 
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And first of all the Sadgdpas, who; we have shov 
mg tothe Vaisya caste. Their occupation was, | 
emorial—and is still now, to a great extent—the 
nd. In Central Bengal a good many of.them a 
aring silk-worms and sélling raw silk, which was 
ie Tantuvayas. _Many of ‘the Sadgdpas are well. 
ho; i course of time, have relinquislted the t: 
id, betaking themselves to other” branches ‘o 
signed to the Vaisyas, such as lending money at interest 
erchandise, &c., have risen to opulence. They count among 
em’ many rich Zgmindars and- -Rájás, ` Pandit Bharate 
handra Siromani, late Professor of Swriit-shastra, Sanskri! 
ollege, Calcutta, has expressed the following opinion regard 
g, the Sadgópas :—“ They are Vaisyas, Religious and po. 
‘ical revolutions have made them Súdras. In the Shészra. 
ey are not spoken of as a mixed class. They follow a 
ong the occupation of Vaisyas. Had there risen among 
em an influential Raja, like the Raja Rajvallabha, they woulé 
rely have remained complete Vaisyas, There. is. no doub! 
hatever that they belong to the Vaisya caste.” 
This language is. clear enough. Pandit Bharata Chandre 
‘romani may, or-may not, be considered as an.authority in thi 
esent age, but ashe has interpreted- the true status of thi 
idgépas from the Shdstras, we do not hesitate to accep: 
s opinion as really correct. The Sadgépas are now .classec 
hong .the Navasdyakas (nine classes of people who are saic 
have helped Parasurdma in his twenty-one engagement: 
rainst the Kshatriyas), and are. treated as Sidras, During 
e Pauranik Period the Sadgdépas were, no doubt, divested o 
eir Vaisyaism, owing, probably to their neglect of the dutie: 
scribed for them in the Shdstras. Education is now spread. 
g among them, and the time may come when they will, witl 
e other classes, of Vaisyas, regain their lost privileges—th« 
ivileges of Vaisyas as a twice-born caste, Maharaja, Krishnz 
aandra Raya, of Nadia, when pérforming his celebrated yajnd 
luded to before, presented wd/yg.and chandana to one Narot 
ma Pal,-a Sadgépa by birth, as a representative of thi 
aisya caste, E : ; 
The Sadgépas are divided into two sub-castes—the Paschin 
diya, who live to the west of the river Bhdgirathi, and\th 
urua kuliya,: who live on the east side of that river.’ Of late 
termarriages have commenced to.take place between these t 
oups, who have hitherto remaid separate from each other, ` 
The Sadgépas are generally spoken of as Chdsd.* Thei 





¢ The word ‘chdsd? literally means a’ ploughman. The term is nov 
quently applied.to persons who are rough in their manners and con 
mation. and wha lack the lieht of education. 
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allations, or titles, are Bakundi, Biswas, Das, Ghosh, 
ry, Pal, Sarkér, Sur, i 
l next cite the instance of the Susarnavanita 
is) who undoubtedly .belong to the Vaisya caste, 
ve, since the days of Balldla, been forcibly and im- 
anished from the rank and position of Vaisyas, and 
; the present day treated by other castes as defiled 
auu uupuisc, and therefore unworthy to be touched.* In. order 
o, understand clearly their degraded position, it is necessary 
‘o go back about nine hundred years; when the Suvarnavaniks 
wre said to have first come to Bengal and settled there. 

. There lived at Ramgarh, in Oude, a number of Vaisyas, of 
viom -one Kusala Chandra Adhya, a millionaire, had three 
ons, named Sanaka, Sandtana, and: Sanatkumdra, who respec- 
ively carried on trade in gold, jewels, and ‘perfumes and con: 
liments. At that time Buddhism, though in a declining state, 
vas still followed throughout the length and breadth of the 
‘ountry, and a good many of Sanaka’s relatives were Bud- 
jhists. Sanaka, who was learned’ in. the Vedas, finding it 
mpossible to live amongst relatives who professed a. religion 
uite opposed to his own, left his native land, accompanied by 
lis’ wife Bardtika, by his family priest ( purohita), by some 
f his kinsmen and friends who were of. his own religion; 
ind by a number of armed men. Having visited several holy 
laces, he at last came to Bengal, and paid‘ his respects to 
ing Adistra and expressed a desire to live in his kingdom, 
Adistira, who hated Buddhism, very ‘gladly acceded to the re- 
juest of Sanaka, permitted him to settle on the banks of the 
iver Brahmaputra, . where Sanaka freely carried on trade in 
rold and silver with merchants-of Arakan, Burma, China, and 
yther countries, and very soon turned the place of his settle- 
nent into a wealthy and prosperous town. Adistira, who was 
rery much pleased to hear of Sanaka’s suceess as a merchant, 
oon honoured him and his kinsmen ‘with the title of Suvarna; 
anik | in ‘a copper-plate grant, and ‘called the town, founded 
xy Sanaka, ‘Suvarnagram.’ «He also sought. Sanaka’s advice 
x many affairs of. the State. It was at the advice of Sanaka 
hat King Adistra‘invited the five Bréhmanas’ learned in the 
daefrom Kanouj. 





o So great is the degradation that one who touches the shadow of a 
[ondibania is bound to bathe and purge the sin. cHtatacetag ata 


tyara ata faro asi S- 
i o raya faaiwafesfertte wa 
qafi AENA FS Anaa v” 


“In honour of the Vishas (Vaisyas), who carry on trade-in bene at this 
lace. I confer on them the titlè of Snvarnavanik.” 
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" More than a century after, when King Balldla asc 

throne of Gauda, he carried on an éxpedition ag 
Manipur State. Before the commencement of the opaa 
Balldla’s exchequer was rather low, and he was, ther 
obliged to take twenty lakhs of rupees on loan from one Ball 
nanda Adhya, a descendant of Sanaka, who was at that 
master of fourteen crores of rupees. Thè expedition aç 

the Manipuris having proved a failure, Ballala was again ot 

to take five lakhs more from him, on condition of. bringin _ 
expedition to an end and of not taking’ any more [loan, 
Ballabhdnanda .compligd with the second request of the'king, 
But fate decreed otherwise. Renewed attempts against the 
Manipuris having again proved a failure, Balldla was obliged a 
third time to ask for a loan of five lakhs more. Ballabhdnanda, 
not only declined to comply with the request of the king, but 
wrote, in reply, that the king ‘had committed a sinful act by 
not fulfilling his promises ; that it was a pure act of fortune that 
an Ambastha* should get a kingdom; that it was for the 
Kshatriyas only to carry on wars ; that the present operations 
(against the Manipuris) were irreligious ; and that, therefore, the 
king had.better bring them to an end. This bold reply 
onthe part of Ballabhdnanda .incensed Balldla against’ the 
Suvarnavaniks, whom he determined to punish for the overbear. 
ing conduct of their leader. Moreover, Balldla had married, 
or rather -had in, his keeping, a very beautiful damsel of the 
Dóm classy} named. Padmini, and a number of Suvarpavanik 
youngsters played a farce in which the queen appeared in; het 
régal dress with anumber of reeds in her hand preparing a 
basket, This conduct on the part of the Suvarnayaniks furthes 
enkindled Balldla’s wrath against them, Further, the institu 
tion of Kulinism created by Balldla, and his division of. caste: 
according to his own whims, wêre not’ approved by, the 
Suvarnavaniks, Again, the Vaidik Brdhmanas; who refusec 
to be ‘classified by a Vaidya, retired to the hill countrie: 
of Sylhet and Orissa; and some of them found refuge 
with the Suvarnavaniks. "When, Balldla’s intrigues with. th: 
Dóm girl became known throughout the country, Prine 
Lakshmana Sena became very much aggrieved at his fa 
ther’s: conduct, and not being able to bring him to his 7 

at last separated himself from the father, and ordd 
Yaidyas to put off their sacred thread, so that they 





* An Ambastha isea Vaidya born¥of a Brihmana father and Vaisy 
mother. The aliusion is to the mixed class to which Balldla belonged; 

f The Déms are a very low class of people not worthy to be touche: 

“by persons of twice-born classes. Their principal occupation is’ pre 
paring ‘baskets, dhama, dhuchuni, &c. f . ot 


d 
J 


me in contact with the Maidens who still ated 
king. Balldla at last came to his senses, discarded ` 

m girl, and’ made atonement ‘for his sins by per-- 

a yajud, in which the four principal castes were 

The Suvarnavaniks, ‘thinking that the king’s sins 
iexpiable, did not, on some pretext or other, obey 

‘al invitations’ When - Ballaja found that the Suvar- 

s were the only class of. his subjects absent from 

rá, his rage knew no bounds, Fle exclaimed the follow- 

ords in the’ presence of the assembly: ‘ Know, ye 
mas! my resolution that, if I dg not enrol Ballabha- ` 

and other; Suvarnavaniks amongst the Igw.class of., 

then the sin of kiling a cow, a Bradhmana, and a 

-will be mine, As Bima Sena made a ‘resolution to 

~the hundred” sons of Dhritardshtra, so ny resolution 

wn to’ you all.”* Henceforth Balldla. sought for pre- 

2 bring the Suvarnavaniks within his clutches, and 
nities soon presented themselves for the fulfilment of 
farious object. The author of “ Ballala-Charita” says, 

the .sacrifice performed ‘by ee for tle atone- 

‘sis committed by him in taking the hand of the Dóm 
umber of small,cows made.of gold were wrought out for 

© purpose of making gifts to"Brdhnianas. , By a pre-arrange- 
ent, one of these cows had in its womb a quantity of water ` 
aged with lac-dye, The Bidhmaga who got this cow soon 
paired ’to å Suvarnayanik for the purpose of selling it, The 
ivarnavanik-at once commenced examining it by striking ° 
with an iron. instrument (ch4dnz), when lo |. rèd liquid oozed- 
it of the wound like blood. The Brahmana at once spread 
it a report ‘that the Bania (Suvarnavanik) -had killed the 
w which had become a live animal by mantras, and a 

edulous, public was not slow in taking the story as a‘truth., 
he story flew fast from mouth to mouth, and soon. reached 
e ears of the king, -Another case occurred at the same 
ne in which-a Suvarnavanik was convicted, of havings 
ceived stolen properfy, to’ wit,. another: gold calf presented 
7 Balldla to another Brahniana. On the” strength of these 
o cases, Ballála. passed an edict, declaring that the 
ivarnavaniks had killed a cow and stolen gold, and degrad- ° 
classe to-a level with the Sudras, and strictly forbade 
lasses of peop! e, on “penalty , of being proscribed, from ` 





b 

* See “ Balidla-Charita” by Ananda Bhatta. Bhima Sena, the second 

other of the fivé Pandavas, made a vow to destroy the hundred “sons of 

hritarashtra, the blind king, which he fulfilled in the open field im 

e celebrated wars Retween the Kurus and the Pandavas ‘as record- 

. in the epic of Mahábhárata. : 3 A = 
VOL, C] : ; go ey WER 


mixing in ‘any ‘way. with them, At the’same tim 
vested them of their sacred thread.*. , . 
These two cases, briefly, told,show at once the ft 
‘the grounds on which the Suvarnavaniks were prosc 
King Balldla. We still hear people ‘talk of these stori 
_discussing the cause” of the degradation of a sectic 
“Vaisyas, who at one time had all.the privileges of a tw 
‘class, but who up to the present day are treated with -c 
‘and abhorrence by all other classes of people, especially 
the Mufassil: An orthodox Brdhmana, in the act of chewi 
pán (betel prepared with unam, catechu, nut, &e.), happe 
‘ing unwittingly to touch a Suvarvavaink, would, on being a 
prised of the fact, immediately throw it out. wash his moul 
and repeat the \vdyztrd, to purify himself. This fagt sufficient 
illustrates the degradation to'which the Brdhmanas themselv 
have sunk -in this age, But ‘the: punishment inflicted’ 1 
-Balldla on the Suvarnavaniks’still remains a living scourge’ 
that class of people, though more. than seven hundred yea 
-have rolled away. In no other country of the world h 
-a case parallel to that of the Suvarnavaniks been shov 
‘to exist.” In Hindustan Proper the Suvarhavaniks-are not ot 
` castes, but treated with the respect due.to the Vaisya class; 
is only in ‘Bengal that theyare considered impure and n 
worthy. to be touched. Balldla’s wickedness is nowhere mo 
openly displayed than in hymbling to the dust the Suvarnavanil 
who, as bankers, or dealers in gold and silver, aretiever in war 
or indigence, and who count ‘amongst. them: a number . 
illustrious personages known for acts of liberality and patric 
ism. If we examine closely the case of -the Suvarnavanik 
we come to the conclusion that they were proscribed, not f 
‘their, alleged sin’ of killing cow and stealing. gold, but f 
‘their independent spirit, which was: regarded as oyerbearir 
conduct towards the king, who, as a Vaidya, occupied 4 low 
position in the scale of society than the Suvarnavanik 
who were, Vaisyas from time immemorial. The late L 
-Rajendraldl4 Mitra-has attempted to prove, that Balldla wi 
by birth a Kayastha: If his pésition is correct, then the obje 
of a Kayastha king in putting down a class of people occupyit 
‘a higher position in the. social scale is quite patent. We ha: 





* See ‘Suvarnavanik,” an ably written treatise in Bengali by Nim 
Chand Sil. “ ., ERE Vaca. EE . ; 

+ Unfortunately the theory of Dr, Mitra that the Sen Rájás were 
Vaidyas but Káyasthas, was too abserd, or glaringly opposed to history% 
be accepted even-by such a credulous people as the Bengalis, The id: 
was evidently drawn from certain interpolated passages in Colonel Gladwir 
translation of the Ayeen Akbari about Kayth Raéjas, which do not appe; 
in Mr. Blochmann’s translation. Onc-fact alone will show the utter unte: 
ability. of his proposition. If it was true that Ballila Sena had been 
wre DL SD | 


A haia talon nara nat ta hava Wulinizad a:Clhace Rare 
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that, by institutirlg Kalinism, Balldla has opened : a. 
ox.of évils ‘and - curses which directly concérn: the 
and collaterally othér classes of the community, His_ 
if the Suvarnavaniks is an act of unparalleled des- 
agh which he still wields his chastening rod through- 
th and breadth of the province of Bengal. 

ies related #bove may not be true, or may have 
__erated. We have rfothing tó do with the authenti- 
city of this story, or the other ; matty of the incidents and 
statements, such as the possession of .fourteen’ crores of rupees 
by Ballabhénanda, may be a fiction; but gone. fact remains 
and it is an incontrovertible fact—that before Balldla, the 
Suvarnavaniks were one of the five branches of the Vanik Class, 
who were Vaisyas.and who were: held in the same light as 
ther twice-born classes, but whatever the offence was, they 
wee treated as felons by: ‘Balldla, a monarch who had no more | 
right than the Mahommedan Nawáb who succeeded the Sena 
dynasty, to boycott a. whole sect, or a class of good citizens, 
for the sins, if any, of d single member, or to inflict a piinish- 
ment so monstrously . unjust and il legal—an ostracism— 
possibly acting under the zgis of an arbitrary and pernicious 
hierarchy, and under the influence of evil counsellors, In the 
absence of .a Hindu ruler after the Sena dynasty, this stigma, : 
cast on a large and-useful class, became permanent and indelible, 
No one, not even an independent. Bréhmana Zamindar, or even" 
Raghunandana, found it in his interest, nor was it feasible for 
them, to remove thig embargo from the caste, Nor did the 
arnavaniks’ think of attempting to ‘shake off the dust 
their Body. They are, like the Jew, more tenacious of 
Money than susceptible to’considerations of social respectabili- 
ty, or high social position. Under the British Governmeént— 
which is’ a leveller of rank* and» pedigree, which regards 
murhi and nichhri* in the same light, and. considers a poor 
scion of an ancient family. an object not worthy of notice 
dr attention—the Suvarnavaniks have the satisfaction of feeling 
that a Nemesis has overtaken their tyrants, the Brdhmanas 
and their followers, as they.are ‘grovelling i in the dust, while’ they, 
hated and. shunned only ‘fifty “years ago, are enjoying the 

blessings. which wealth and position bring in their train. 


The/infliction of unjust and unmerited punishment on the 
ae ean by Balldla paralysed for a time the whole 





re of the Suvarnavanik community. Ballabhdnanda’ and 

good many of his kinsmen dnd relatives left Bengal.and . 
passed the remainder of their life at Puri (Srikshettra, or 
Jagannatha). The god Jagannatha Déva still wears on his 








* Parched tice ant sugar-candy,. 
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forehead the “precious diamond ‘presented by B 
-and known as “ A‘dhya-manik.? Many: other $ 
left Suvarnagrém to live at Gauda, under the 
Lakslimana Sena ; while the test, unable to wind't 
‘or affairs, were ‘obliged to’ live at Suvarnagrar 
themselves to'the unjust law passed by Ballala 
it Was about this time that the Suvarfavaniks wet 
"their thread, 
7Towards «the middle of the fifteenth * centtry of 
Christian’ era, we find the“ Suyarnavaniks- catrying 
trade at Karjand” acar Burdwan, at Jessore, and at Saptag 
nean; Hughlis - The Mussulman Nawabs and Souba 
-tonferred on- them: the titfes of ‘Raya, Mallik, K 
Chaudhuri; Shah, &c., which the descendants of the first 
pients of those titles still hold” One of them Ajvara K 
. Mallik (commonly known as A‘jar Khan) was honored vi 
khilut and. other presents by'a Mabommedan ruler, It wa 
who prepared, or caused to be-prepared,.a return of the Suvé 
vaniks, and classified them according to their bud, or-fat 
‘About the year 1537 A.D. A‘jar Khan died ‘and his srd: 
“ceremony was performed with great'ecldé by his sisters’ : 
because he left'no male issue. Qwing to the danger atten 
. on the journey from Saptagrdut to Karjana , in ‘those days 
_ Suvarnavaniks of Saptagram could not attend the sá 
“eéremony of Adar Khan performed at Karjand. The Suva 
vaniks who attended the sräddha ceremony were from that 
. known as the.-Radhi class, while thosesliving at. Saptag 
who could not’ so attend, were styled the Saptagrámi c 
‘This distinction is purely accidental, without any real differe 
‘About 56 years ago the Suvarnavaniks held a meeting, in w 
the opinions of the learned Pandits of Bengal, Benares 
Dravida were obtained; to the éffect that they were Vaisyas 
that they could wear the. sacred thread, and many Suva 
vanik, lads actually put on the sacred thread (fasta) ; but 
was soon after discontinued, in consequence of ‘want of s 
pathy from. the -other Vaisya ‘classes, In this age we dc 
care whether they wear the „boly thread, or not, but shoul 
rather glad: to see them: resist a little more strenuously 
passive and pretentious antagonism of the mixed Súdra i 
and exact the respect due to the “Vaisya caste, + \ 
The family titles of the Suvarnavaniks ares-A'dhya, į 


‘Bardhan, Chandra, Datta, „Dé, Dhar,’ Lah, Mallik, M 


Nandi, Nath, Pal, Rai, ‘Sen, Sil, Sinha, Se. And their 
-are—A lamy dna, Bháradvája, Brahma- Rishi, Gautama, Kasy 
Maudgalya, Nag- Rishi, Pardiati Sávarna, Sindil ya, Sures 
aud vi áa, v 
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s of Vaniks are—Manivanik,* Gandhavanik, Kán- 
isdri)and Sdnkhavanik (Sankhari). Of.these, Mani- 
traceable in Behgal in the present day-; probably z 
sd in the Suvarnavaniks ; ; indeed we ‘have seen ` 
usala’s three sons respectively carried on trade in 
d-perfumes, -It would seem, therefore, that the 
uvarnavantks, ‘and Gandhavaniks have alt sprung. 
non Stock ; but in, the absence of more direct evis 
‘nce other than a mere casual mention that Kusala’s three sons 
rried on three sorts of*trade, we are not warfanted , in stating 
thing with certainty. The Gandhavaniks claim tò bé a 
atch, of the ancient Vaisyas, and with good reason, Manu 
signs to them a position among the Vaisyas, as we have seen 
fore, They claim’ descent from Chand Saudagar of Pau- 
v celebrity, but we are not quite certain of this. Some 
what the Gandhavaniks are the offspring. of a Vaidya father 
At a Rajput mother; others, that they wére born of Sree 
ae by, Kubja, the hunch-backed slave-girl of Rajd Kansa ; 
ile others say that they were’created by Siva from his fore- 
ad. All these stories may have some fruth in them ; but the 
indhavaniks, whose"profession is defined by-Manu in unmis~ 
keable terms, are not affected thereby. In Bengal, the 
andhavaniks-are ranked among the Puntulis, an alleged branch’ 
the . Nava-Sdyakas, owing to their making bundles of spices, 
ugs, groceries, &c., which cn sell- ” But their hame does not ` 
cur in the vulgar couplet about the Nava-Sdyakas commonly 
stibed to Partisara, as we shall hereafter see. Probably when 
y couplet, which must be’ of recent origin, was written, the 
indhavaniks were left out, because they still retained their - 
lisyaism ; the’ term ‘ Puntuli? being, subsequently introduced 
denote those classes: of people whose’ profession, or occupa- 
n, obliged them: to make bundles’ of the articles they sold,.as 
read, spices, kaudis, shells, conches, articles made ‘of brass’ 
kdnsa (a mixed metal), &e aan 
The family titles of the Gandhavaniks sec Dae Dán, 
aar, Kar, Nág, Khan, Láhá, Sahd;. Sadhu, &e. And their 
tras are—A'lamydua, Bhar advaja, Kasyapa, Krishnatreya, 
dg Nrtisinha, RAsh-Rishi, Savarna, and Sandilya. 
The_Kansyavaniks (Kansdris) and the San! khavaniks (Sdnk- 
ris}, other branches of tHe “Vanik class, are also enrolled 
g the Puntulis, and the remarks we have recorded. above 
Bocci ‘the Gandhavaniks. apply fo them also. We have 
. direct evidence to. A that these Vaniks were deprived of 
èir Vaisyaism by Ballála, Sêna. Probably they were classed 
nong the Sudras before his „time ; and it was left for him‘to 
mplete what could. not Be done before,’ vig, humiliating the _ 


ae aame a 
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Suvarnavaniks; whom it was very: difficult to deal wit 
their opulence. 

Ethnologically, the Si mavens the Gandha 
KAnsyavaniks and the Sankhavaniks ‘are A’ryas. 
zion is eae Vaishnavism as preached. by Chait 
Brdhmanas will drink water at the- hands of the Vai 
the Suvarnavaniks, The religions and®*other,cerem: 
Suvarhavaniks are performed by’ e&d-satiya Bra 
Brdhmanas- ministering only to a particular class, 
2inployed by other cli isses 3 for theses Brdhmanas, 
aave shared in, the dev radation attached to the Su 

We. håve- proved already ‘that ‘the Sadgópas, t 
lasses of the Vaniks, aid the Fantuydyas represen. vnu gs 
Vaisya. caste -of Bengal,. and we have also given a very bi 
account of the first two classes. .We will now. give a sh 
account of the Tantuvaya caste of Bengal. la 

A good- deal of misapprehension prevails as regards j 
stigin and status of this useful class of people. .Wé have - 
defore .that originally there was no distinction of caste am 
che A‘tyas ; that.all the people were of one caste ; atid that: 
ater timés, as necessity arose, the great Aryan nation divic 
‘tself into four, principal castes with, a number of sub divisic 
neach, Call them by any name you please,‘as the Brahman 
the Kshatriyas, or the Vaisyas, they. formed a compact “bc 
of people of the same créed and colour and had one coma 
interest to seck, vzg., the advancement of the Aryan nation 
1 whole, In process of time, interinarriages, avhich were 
one time Common among them, were put an end to, by leg 
lation. Even in the time of Manu, or more correctly wl 
Manu’s laws were collected in their „presènt form: by. Bhri 
a Brdhmana, after marrying a girl’ of his own caste, was 
liberty to marry a female of the Kshatriya, Vaisya, or Sú 
caste’ A Kshattiya, too, after marrying a girl of his o 
caste, could marry a female of ‘either of the two castes bel 
him. Similarly, `a Vaisya could, after marrying a girl of 
Vaisya caste, take a female of. the Stdra caste as hjs secc 
wife. *. It is not improbable that when the Ayas found 


* gafta Aetat | 
gis agqutatfiats aeaa lS 


k 


set Stole aert so] ame) 


J Gspqttoatteseptatoraleratas |. A 
° Manu; Chap. VIIL, verses 12 & 13. 

For the first marriage of the twice-Born classes, a woman of the s: 
slass is récommended. ; ‘but for such as are impelled by inclination 
narry again, women in-the. direct ordey of the classes are to be preferrer 
.A Stidra woman only must, be the wife of a Súdra ;. she an 
Taievani naf a! Vaicewa: thev twa and. a Kehattivanf af a Kiharri 
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earing elothes,a number of thenr applied themselves 
weaving, which must have been, a very Knotty 
we at first We have no authentic history to 
r the A‘ryas who ook up this particular branch 
: duty, were Brdhmanas, Kshatriyas, or Vaisyas. 
re not Sidras we. are quite «certain, - for no one 
‘the idea that a man of the servile class, whose’ 
juties are very cleatly defined by’ Manu. could 
ws vunu capable of performing the arduous task imposed 
ipon him. Probably before the migration of the A‘ryas” from 
he plains of Central Asi&, and before thé four distinctive ` 
astes were formed, a number of .them followed the art of 
weaving for the supply ` of*.clothes to the Aryan people ; * 
or wé tannot suppose that the A'ryas, when they entered the 
ains of Brahmavartta,came in a hude state, or wore skins of 
pimals, like the: aborigines of the- country.. In later times 
mese 2A ryas | were regarded as a ‘separate class; and put by 
Manu in the category of the Vaisyas, and. called. Tantuvdyas, 
rora the Profession they adopted.. The first projectors of the” 

wt of weaving were, therefore, in all probability, persons haying . 
he same common PA GUGES with the Brahmanas, ra oa 
nd Vaisyas. 

The theory . of the pret of the Bantivayes us briefly. 
telfneated is at once natural. and reasonable. But we 
annot refrain from alluding here to ‘a tradition, which 
3 still current im the country as regards their origin. The 
radition runs thus :—There was a time when the..gods them- , 
elves had no clothes to wear: they put on bark of trees - 
o cover their nakedness," Indra; King of tthe Heavens, once. 
avited the godsto a sumptuous feast.. When „the, gods had 
eated themselves in rows, Sachi, the queen- -consort of Indra, 
onoured them by ‘distributing’ the delicacies with her own . 
and. While thus engaged, the bark which she wore round her 
raist loosened and ‘fell off, thus exposing her person to the gaze” 

{ the guests, Abashed at this incident, the .gods,. withe. 
ndra as their foreman, unable to come tọ any decision as 
o the best means of preventing a similar awkward accidént 
1 future, ‘went at first. ‘to Brahma, and then to. Vishnu, but 
1e problem of, providing a decent covering which would sit ` 
ght. but ligi tly’ on the body was not solved. At last they 
ee to Siva, the third: 'godhead of the- Hindu “Trinity, and ` 
epresented the mattér for his consideration. Siva thought . 
ver the matter a little,-and* with the advice of his consort, 
thavani, performed a burnt. speHtge: From the sacred fire ` 





2 The art of weaving is refetred to in the Rik and Atharva Vedas, 
us proving, pone doubt, ‘its. origin in a pre-historic times 
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proceeded a full grown man, whom the gods-called 
servant’ of Siva, and whom Siva himself command 
slothes..for the celestial host, But as there wes 
wees in those days, Hanuntina was ‘commande 
thé eight fiery eyes ofa giant, named Kalpasari 
na mountain, Those.eyes, when planted in the 
said to produce cotton-trees. Hanumdna fudfilled hi 
sould only lay before Siya and? Bhavani five eyes, as he had lost 
hree on,the way. The eyes were ` planted from which sprung 
‘otton-trees with pods containing cotton. ` The god `Visva- 
armá (celestial ‘drtifiger), under orders, prepared loom and 
ther weaving machines, dnd made them. over to Siva Dasa, 
vho was'at the same time presented with a help-maté, named 
Susavati, whom Brahmé,-at the instance ‘of Siva, created-from 
t blade of Kusa grass, to be his wife. Siva Dasa first preparec 
lothes. for the’ gods and the profession of cloth- making .wa: 
rom that time perpetuated in his family, Kusavatf bore Sivi 
Dasa, foir sons—Balardma, Uddhava, Purandara, and Madhu 
cara, who became the founders of the four huls, or “families,” o 

he ‘Tantuvayas,’ x ra it 


The. tradition briefly narfated irate sighites: two’ impértan 
acts : first, the great ‘antiquity of thé art ‘of weaving, when, 
fter the creation.of the world, the gods themselves had 
10, clothes to. wear; and, ‘secondly, the divine origin of the 
Cantuvayas. The value’ of ‘the tradition is, therefore, very great 
n favour’ of the whole Tantuvdya class. The story recounted, 
n the “ Jati Kaumaud{,” that the Weavers are the, offspring of a 
Wanibandha father and a Manikar mother, may be true of a 
yarticular class of weavers, who sprang up in later times, as the 
Cayestha-weavers, or-the Magi Sreni Tantis ‘alluded*to.in Mr: 
Xisley’s treatise on’ “ The Tribes and Castes in Bengal,” (Vol. IL, 
age 296), and. ha’ nothing-to do with the four great branches 
f the Tantuvdyae family founded by ‘four sons of Siva Dasa. 
\ccording to’the Brahma Vaivartta Purána, written probably 
fter the Mahommedan cotiquest,f the Kuvindika (weaver) is 
he „offspring of Visvakarma (celestial artificer), by -a Súdra 
yvoman. This story of the origin of the weavers may, there- 
ore, be dismissed as unworthy of consideration. 


In addition to the Code of Manu, the first legislator, whos 
rdiņàices sfill rule and eRT Hindu society, and whas 


- = 4 





® The word ‘ Karpas,’ meaning cotton, is said to have been derivec 
zom the name of this giant, the letter 1> being easily transmuted t 
r’ by a well-known rule of grammar, 


‘+ See Dutt’s “ Ancient India,” Vol, lL, page 304. š 
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with ‘their manifold sub-divisions among 
was formed the principal and foremost 
uf the Vaisya class, have stirvived the vicissitudes of. 
there is the fact that the first inventor of cetton-cloth— 
rst-weaver of the S¢érhi for thé goddess—must have re- 
| an. ovation from gods ahd mén that fixed his status 
rosition in socjet$. The ‘rank was, no- doubt, equal to 
of the- Brahmana, or the ‘Kshatriya, fora Tantuvdya 
at atime When the A‘ryas had no Manu to divide them 
classes, but, as his profession was one that came ‘under 
tegory of Vaisyas, he was, as a matter of course, classified 
z the Vaisyas. « A oo ae 
: four sub-castes of Tantuvayas. diouthe Vdrendra- kul 
ed by Balarámá, the Madhyama kul founded by Uddhava, 
Titara kal - founded by Purandara, and the Dakshina kul 
ëd by Madbukara. But. besides these four divisions, two 
; are said, to éxist; viz, the Purva kul and the Asvina 
Dr. Müller also speaks of six divisions in his “ Chips from 
‘man Workshop,” (Vol: II, page. 351) ; but there is some 
about this statement. According to some, the Purva 
we the same as the Védrendra kul Tantuvdyas, ‘and 
akshina kulas the Asvina,. The Dakshina kul gall them- 
Asvina Tantuvdyas, ‘because Siva Dasa, their common, 
nitor, was born in the month of Asvina, (September-Octo- 
The six sutb-divisions, therefore, disappear, and the four 
oned above -8tand. No intermarriage takes placé among 
four divisions of Tantuvayas. 


these the Vérendra ‘Rul Tantuváyas, occupy, the foremost., 
n society, A number of them, for instance, the Setts and 
ks, had givén up weaving from time immemoriaf,* and 
1 on an extensive trade in silk and cloth. „A good many’ 
im still reside at Malda,"Dacca, Birbhum, Murshidabad, 
ther places of Bengal. Some of them-carried òn trade at 
ipur, or Haridpur, near Saptagrdm, or Satgong, once a great , 
jum of trade, but now déserted, and,. owing to some 
not Clearly stated, they left that place. and came down 
rttled at Govindapur, These are the well-known Sett and 


= 








T 


n Risley in his “ Tribes and Castes in Bengal,” (Vol. II., page 296), ob- 
‘on-the authority of Dr. Wise, thatethe Tantuvay as of Daoca assume 
le of Basak (Bysack), which was “originally taken by zich persons, 
.d given up weaving and become cloth-merchants. But the fact is 
e title § Bysack’ existed long before the Tantuvayas went to Dacca 
ve up the art of weaving. wf 3 
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Bysack families,* who are still regarded by the pec 
as having the honour of being the founders 
they were the first to settle in it, Govindapu 
‘are names given. by them.+ 

*Qne Sett and four Bysack families were the firs’ 
place where the present citadel of Fort William 
cleared the place of Jungle, turned it®into a 
at first, and cafried on trade in silk and grey cc 
Portuguese and other nations of Europe. We 
Setts coiint now seventeen generations from tht 
who settled at Govindapur, while the four’ B 


` count sixteen; or fifteen, generations from the fi 


shown below :— 


+ Patriarch. -` Gotra. 0 “Number oj 

' Mukundaam Sett. Maudgalya ©. 17 

Kalf Das Bysack Agnivesma , 16 ; 

Siva Das{ do. - AladtieRishi : 15 A 
‘Barapati = do. Amba-Rishi : a 5 
. Basudeva do. * Brahma-Rishi 7 15 
The other families which came subsequently and joined 


original Setts and Bysacke are'the following :— 
it ' Gotra. i 
i fMaudgalya ` 4: 
B : A'lamyána. ` 
Sau as : Durva-Rishi, ` . 
.- *Bysack wee’ *  . 4 Péndu-Rishi. 
- .| Maharshie my 
“. j eeu Sinha or, Sringa.°- 
* _Kasyapa. 


° The ‘title ‘Sett, or ‘ Sethi,’ is well-known in- Hindustan ; ; it me: 


. ashroff, a money- dealer, also a dhani, or a rich person, Among 


Marwaris and Jainas the'title is also very common, "The historical Ja 
Sett was a Jaina, by birth. /The title í Bysack ’ is supposed to be 
Persian , origin (ges, busakhk), meaning, metaphorically,.a ‘companion 
nobility.” * The litle, it is said, was conferred by the Mogul Governme 
But we know as a matter of fact that the title ‘pysack > existed long bef 
the advent of the. Mahomedans to this ‘country.”A learned scholar of Fthe c 
thus derives the word: The Sanskrit root is ¢q (b6) from which comes ! 
word q}q (baya), meaning a: weaver, as Tantuvdya is a thread-weaver; 
which is added the word taj (sakb&), meaning a branch. Hence ay; 
Ty] (bayat sakhd) = ata {tai (baya sákhá), means a branch of weave 
and the compound.is abbreviated into aire’ (Bas&kh). t Bysack,” the 
fore more correctly corresponds to the radix of the first párt the w 
We .know that some forty-two years agô the name was spelt in thé ý 
cular as qaw a and not as..qHja as is-done now. It is also 
worthy that the title ‘Bysack’ i not to be found among any otl 
caste of Bengal. In this article we will, for obvious reasons; adopt | 
antiquated spelling of these titles. 

“Tt It is saidthat owing to the silting up of.the river Sarasvati abı 
1557 A. D., the Setts and Bysacks: left. Satgong to settle at Govindap 


‘Tradition also speaks of a flight. 


f This Siva Das must not be confounded with te traditional Siva Dé 
alluded to before. ` 
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; fe Amba-Rishi. 
(commonly spelt as Dutt) 4 Alanga-Rishi. 


i Se 

a Naga- Rishi.” 
Mallik wes. | AnaieRiehi<. 
‘Haldar one Kulattha-Rishi. 


uence of the Sett family of the Maudgalya gotrd 
1 the- first settlers at Govindapur, they had the 
honour of receiving the first Mdálya- chandana in’ all social 
gatheriggs of Calcutta, and are still honoured in the ‘social 
gatherings of . the Setts and Bysacks with the first Mdálya- 
chandana, to the exclusion of the other Yamilies.* 

The profession of the Tantuvaya was suclr as never knew 
the fluctuation of trade. It gave him a monopoly that could’ 
not deteriorate. Cloth was as much a necessary of’ 
life as rice; and -the “Tantuvdya was the “Surbarai 
Leebas”t alike to the king, the nobles, andthe people. Hence, 
it was that the Setts and Bysacks always formed the aristocracy, 
of every capital where the "Hindu monarchs a or the 


* Malya,chandana, or ‘Mald-chandana, is the ceremony yal distributing 
garlands of flowers with a few drops of candana (sandal- wood rubbed) 
among the guests at a festival, such as a svdddha or a wedding. A 
garland is thrown on the neck and a. drop .of chandana marked on `’ 
the brow of every guest according to his social position, or in accordance 
with the table of precedence approved by the head of the party, or 
caste, to whieh the host „belongs. The Gosthipada, or head of thé clan, 
sometimes a ‘poor old man with an elephantiasis on jis leg, receives the 
first gartand, because: his father, or giandfathér, happened at one time | 
to be the greatest Awiin, or a wealthy member of the community. 
Among the Brahmanas’ of the day, the Stivarna Chdudhwis are reckoned 
as Gosthipada. The late Rája Rádhákánta Déva used to honour 
the. late Avinds Chandra Ganguli-as the Bidhmaha Gosthipada of his 
Sabhd, This honour appears to have beef given more for his position 
as Head Assistant of the, Recéiver’s Office of. the late Supreme 
Court at Calcutta than fore His learning or Brahmanical purity; but 
he was a better Kulin than. the Stivarna Chaudhmis. The Káyasthas 
are ‘very particular and- zealous in the matter of méid- chandana. The 
Wwaalthy class among them have different da/s, or pattie’, headed by 

h of the family, and sometimes vehement contests take place 
otainment of the “first garland. The other ‘castes, too, have 
-Chandana, but not. generally according to any recognised 
» The Setts and Bysacks; for instance, give the. first gare, 
iei Guiu, a Gésain (Gésvami), and then to a ‘represeritative 
family, if one happens to be’ present at the time; od, mén 
lly honoured before young persons, , 
plier of clothing ” for the Royal Family. This title was conferred 
hilut and Sanad on Siva Das Bysack by the Mogul Viceroy at 
"Allahabad under the Royal Command of the Emperor Akbar. Siva Das 
was the. first Bengali who was honoured at the same time with the title of 
t Babu’ or * Baboo’ (Persian ph, metaphorically a ‘ companion of honour, 
and was generally applied to the sons of Shahzadahs). . Its use ig now so 
common among the Bengalis that it has lost the essence of its origin, A 
Sarkar on Rs. 10 or Rs. 12 is a Babu’ now-a- days !. 
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Wiahomedans ruled.» If the British capital of India, Çal 

hey were the first and foremost aristocracy, At Gour. 
sroperly Gauda), they had-their nest—their hcad- -quar 

ind when the, Sena dynasty broke up, and the Mahor 

at of Government began- to shift from ‘place to 

fie Setts and Bysacks moved with the, Government. ~- 
arge portion of’ ‘the Bysacks -migrated to ‘Dacca; some 
vent to Murshidabad, when it became the seat of Govern-- 
nent. * Some of these Bysacks were honoured with the title 
of ‘Chaudhurfy Several families ‘came down. to Sdtgong 
n the days of «its frosperity. They-are seen ‘to, have. 
settled in every» great mart, or town. The Khans ree 
presented, -and still represent them at ‘Santipur, once a large- 
town, To Calcutta five families* migrated and. were at one 
time the main prop of the East India Company. ` Infact the 
East India Company owed its rise and prosperity ehlety te 
the aid and influence of these Setts and Bysacks. The East | 
India Company, true to its instirfcts, killed the-goose that laid; 
for its sake thegolden eggs, Manchester usurped their calling,’ 
and the great Houses of the .Setts’ and. Bysacks im Bengal 
dwindled into ruin. The Setts and Bysacks of Caléutta fell into 
decay front the day the battle of Plassey was fought. Mighty | 
were their means before. At one time the whole of Calcutta 
was owned by them. Not only had the East India Company- 
to ask them for a site, but every .past settler’ in Calcutta, re- 
ceived his holding’ from a Sett, or a Bysack, either free, « 
on payment. If ever the history of Calcutta topography* 
written, it will be abundatitly shown that Sutanuti, Govindapt 
and Calcutta were the exclusive property of the ‘“Setts an 
Bysacks long before Mahárájá Nava Krisña Bahadur receive 
the talukdari ‘of Sutanuti from the British Government. Eve 
after he became the Talukdar of Sutdnuti, he failed to assess, t 
levy, a cowrie of rent from a Bysack, or Sett, having holdings : 
Sutanuti. “The Setts and principal Bysacks removed fro 
Govindapur to their places in Burrabazar, which i 
Calcutta, and out-of the precinctsef, Sttanuti, Thre - 

divided Sutanuti from Calcutta was the North side of] 

Ghat from the Strand to the Canal, ~ ` i 


(To be continued.) 


* One family of Setts and four of Bysacks noticed before, í 
Lai 


+, 





“+, ATHE EDINBURGH ACADEMY IN INDIA, 
‘(Concluded from October 1894, No. 198.) 


Hls oy, ihe Comming Club, and Memories of Old- -Acaden 

ys: MDCCCXLI~MDCCCXLVL Compiled by Alexand 
- Fergusson’, Lieutenant-Colonel ; -Historlograplier to'the Clu 
Ediàburgh': Printed for the Cumming’ Club; by T. and Z 
Constable, at the University Press, MDCCCLXEX VIL. 


The Edinburgh Academy Army List, 1834-1894, being supplemet 
to the“ Edinburgh A tademy Chronicle :” February 1894, 


THE INDIAN Army LIST. 


JN a footnote to the part of this article wbich -appeared i 
~i the Cakutia Review for July last, I- said that the Ægi 
burgh Academy Army List, 1824-1894, had been sent to 1 
(by the “old boy” who. gave me the, particulars about tl 
dinner eaten in January last in Calcutta), and’ that fiom ‘it 
was. surprised and grieved to ‘learn .that Colonel Fergusso 
the Histariographer of the Cumming Club, had ceased to answi 
‘to his name at the anhual gatherings, having gone to jo’ 
the majority. . This Army List appears to+be ‘the first of 
series, and was issued as a Supplement to. the Edinburg 
Academy, Chronicle of February 1894. “I hear that the Chronic 
itself has been in existence for about two years, and I presun 
that, ‘so’ far as has been- found possible, it contains a recor 
of every past pupil who’ attended the Academy from its begit 
ning in. 1824 down to the present day, I should think tk 
total number must be between four and five thousand, „an 
that most of thesé spent at least three years in the schoc 
Out of these,-five hundred, incliding:a few „cadets and volui 
teers, have served, or, are still serving, fù the British ar 
Indian Regular Armies. The Editors of the Chronicle sê 
that the Army List cannot be considered complete, owing | 
the difficulty of procuring ifformation about the earlier pupi 
of the Academy, nor do they člaim for it more than approx 
mate accuracy. They hope to publish a supplementary li 
vith corrections, and. ta note, at least once a year, in tl 
, Chronicle, the promoticn of officers on the Active List, “Con 
munications on these points should be addressed to the Mast 
“of the Army Side at the ‘Acddemy, ? The Academy has p 
on a good deal of “side” since I attended it. It was tht 
one-sided, or—shall I say ?—~" soéus, teres, atque rotundus” Alte 
wards it divided itself—in defiance of the Scripture’ text- 
„into two: ‘sides: au ‘Ancient, or Classical, and'a Modert 
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and now there appears to beat least one more s 
Army Side. .- 

In the introductory remarks. on the Army List it is obse 
“hati ina list of 500 names it might well be expected 
some eminent soldiers would appear. Five of the nu 
won’ the Victoria Cross,. the highest distinction for bravay 
which a soldier can obtain. Two of these Braves still survive, 
while the other three’ died in the execution of their duties. 
‘At least three other officers on the’ list were recommended - 
for'the same distinction. “One of them, Captain $ ap won 
a nobler name in sacrifiting himself, for he “saved t e 72nd” 
Over fifty of the number have risen to’ be General Officers, 
while several have -held high commands in important cam- 
-paigns. Eight have been knighted ‘for their services, while 
many are Companions, of British Orders of Knighthood, or 
Members of Foreign Orders. , The first war of note” in which 
‘Academicals took part was the Afghan War of 1840-42. “In 
the succeeding Punjab Wars,” as the Chrénicles of the Cumming 
Club remarks, “old Mr. Roland” (the Be) Master) “ could 
read of many feats of valour which“ might be attributed ” to 
his early | essons in swofdsmahship:— ` i z 


t The Crimean Campaign saw more than forty Academicals in. the trenches 
before Sebastopol, and one at least in high command ‘in the famous Heavy 
Brigade. It was, However, in the Indian Matiny that the Academicals first (?) 

« made their mark., Of the seventy engaged in this campaign, several were ` 
murdered by their regimentgat the outset ; but they were, amply avenged by 
the: survivors, of whom, three ‘obtained the Victoria Cross. Almost. every 
phase of the war was seen by’ Academicals: the protracted fighting round \ 
‘ucknow, and the dgfence of the Residency; the battle.of Badli-ke-Serai, | 

* and the crowning glory of Delhi. The desire. for vengeance must have been , 

writ deep in the hearts of.those who, like Beatson, emulated the Blind King 

of Bohemia at ee and: sought | a last repose among me ranks of the 
enemy, 

These last words are rather obscure, but Beatson’ s “entry in. 

the Army List is i . 

BEA TSON, WS., Captain, Ist Bengal Cavalry +" The littte body - of 
Volunteer Cavalry, composed mainly of English officers, now ` 
appeared’ on the scene +, . . a - .It was a charge of but 
Eighteen Sabres . . . . . «Among those who went into 

-action was Captain Beatson, who had been struck down by 
cholera, and was powerlesé to sit his horse ; but. dying'as he / 
was, he could not consent to lose his chance of taking part in ` 
the great act of retribution. “So he plactd himself in a ` 
tumbril, and was carried into action; and as dear life was 
passing away from him, his failing heart pulsed with great 
throbs of victory.” (Kaye, vol. ii, p. 285.) ae daw: 1834-3 


No less, it is said, did tle later Afghan War bea 
testimony to the bravery’ of Academicals, but it cause 
terrible loss. In ong short week Major John Cook, F, C., anc 
Captain James Dundas, V. C., were killed, while -Captair 
Spens lost his life at Asmai Heights, Later, on, General Tytler, , 
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bed to illness, “ and the remainder of the little 
y-five- returned.to India mourning the loss of its 


yptian War of 1882 and the succeeding gampaigns, some “twenty " 


rorthily upheld the honour of their old school. 
evidence , of proficiency in military subjects been wanting. On‘ 
eleven ‘occasions we can point .to Academicals who have occupied the first 
‘place at competitive exatfinations, four of them having passed First out of 
Woolwich, while the successes already won by members-of our lately-formed + 
\rmy ‘Class give promise that this standard will be fully maintained.” : 


1e introduction to the Army List ‘ends thus :— 


“ We may, perhaps, be allowed to assure Academicals that their deeds will : 


ot be wanting in imitators There may everyday"be seen at Raeburn Place” 
he Playfield)“ examples of coumage and coolness, which augur: -well for ihe 
acceeding generation.’ When present and future Académy boys corhe to 
‘rite their deeds on-the roll of history, we hope that they also will be found to 
ave played the man; and then, however small their-service, ‘or-unfortunate 
veir end, their memory ‘will be handed down with that reverence with which 
e invite dttenti m.to this record of the deeds of their predecessors,” 


3 the Academy had done without a “ Chronicle” for nearly f 


nty years, I presume it was the publication of the Chronicles 
e Cumming Club, with its “ Muster. Roll,” which included so 
y soldiers, that opened the eyes of the school authotities 
he advisability of having a record of the whole body of 
Is, and- later on, to the good that would follow from the’ 
ication of an ‘* Army List,” as pointed out in the words 
quoted.. 


nust now. as I did from the § “ Muster Roll” attached to: the. 
nacles of the Cumming Club, extract from the“ Army 

” particulars regarding the Academy 1 men who, served, and: 
ietving, in ‘India. „But my record must be very imperfect, 
iot only do the Editors say that, in many cases, the field ser- 
; of Indian Officers have-not yet yet been obtained, but. in 
y cases | find that nothing is recorded.as to what parts of 
vorld other officers have served in, though many of them 
: have served in India, One near relation of my own, and 
ral men I knew at home before they joined the Army, I have- 
and known in India; but no Indian-service is entered to 
‘credit in the liste; and I kèw a, Connanght Ranger for’ 
2 yéars, out here long ago, but did not know that he had 
two years at ‘the Academy, after my time, until ‘1 lately 
itis name in the “ Army List.” There are some very obvious 
‘s in the list, and othersewhich I can correct from personal 
vledge : thus, one Indian Army, Officer is shown as on the 
ve List; who retired about ter years ggo. The next mani on, 
‘list, the uncle of the officer just mentioned, died in the. 
nties, but is shown as still alive.” Sir "Alexander Christi- 
Bart. (M. D. ?), is recorded merely as Surgeon- General: he. 
so in India, im the North-Western Provinces, and I think 


. 
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delonged to the Indian Medical Department; The la 
jant-Colonel Gillespie, R. A., is said to have studied i: 

demy from 1856 to 1860, but also to'have during’ tha 

n 1857-58—-commanded a heavy battery in the field ¢ 

Indian Mutiny Campaign. Lieutenant M. C. Utterso 

:o have been killed in the Persian Campaign of 185 

‘ype in which his name is printed indécates that he 

che fore. Thelate Lieutehant-Colonel Vertue, Madras | 

a class fellow of mine, who died in 1876, is said to have attended 
the school from 1841 to 1876, an injustice’ to, his reputation, as 
qe wag a distinguished student. But I mention these instances 
ig mérely spots on tlie sun, which will not recur.. To transcribe ` 
in full the entries in the“ Academy Army List” régarding 
officers who have served in India would occupy too ma 
pages of the Cačcutta Review ; and as much of the matter see 
matter of course,—e. g., the receipt of medals and clasps for. 
Crimean War, theIndian Mutiny, and the Afghan Frontier z é 
Burman Campaigns,—I have shortened many of the entries 
dmitting mention of these distinctions.* I have also:in mi 
cases omitted the names of particular battles and operations 
the various campaigns, my object being, merely to show ger: 
ally the nature of each man ’s “service, while mentioning 
‘nore remarkable deeds and feats of valouf'which are recor 
in the * Army List,’ I do. Not repeat particulars which h. 
already been given-in“ The Muster Roll of the-Cumm 
Club 3” but the natnes of our boys. who went to Itidia? will, 
found in thêir proper place; ‘The. list is alphabetical, Tues 
names of officers known to be dead are “printed, in ¢talics ; te 
before an officer’s name denotes: that ‘his’ name was on the 
Active List in January 1894. -4 


It will be seen ‘that out -of the total of 500 ofiter in the 
‘Army List” of thé Academy 270, or more than one half, are 
recorded or are known to myself, as Jhaving served in India ; 
but I think it quite possible that this if one hundred short of”, 
the number “that did so:serve. -Even as it is, it is a goodly . 
number. The years atthe right hand of the page oppgsite the , 
entries, af the end of the line, indicate approximately the time 
during which an. officer s was at the g eadeny, E 
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e Edinburgh Academy Army List, 1824-1894. ` 


. A, Lieutenant-Colonel; goth and 30th Regiments; Indian 
Mutiny Campaign (wounded), A year’s servjce for Lucknow 1848-52 

s W, Lieucenant-Uolonel, R. A.: served in second and third 

Afghan Wars; Burmese War,* Brevet of Lieutensht- ` 

Colonel wee ene. ae zo Ges: ia 1863 
JON, D., General, Bombay Artillery ire wae ws 1841-44 
SON, PATRICK CHARLES, Lieutenant-Colonel, Bengal Artil- 
Tery : Lower Burmah Campaign, 1852, “(See Cumming Chib, 
` P. 130) Sen Pe wei vki we 184446 
JON, R E., Captain, 15th Bengal Native Infantry, 3rd Bengal 

European Regiment, royth Regiment: Punjab Campaign, 
1848-49; Indian Mutiny Campaign, 1853-59. wes 1839-42 
T, J, Gendeman Cadet : Killed acidentially at ddiscombe ...” 1837-39 


SATHER, H. W., Captain, ILS C. s.. seat + vee 1852-57 
(STON, A., Captain, 109th apd 34th Regiments (originally in 
the 3rd Bombay kuropean Regiment, Which became the 
+) 1ogth Regiment in 1862): killed while superintending rescue’ 
| work at Naini Tal, 18th September, 1880 tee we 1854-57 
JA, General, C. B., D C. L., R, E. : One of the defenders : 
of Silistria against thé Russians, 1854.: Received the C. B. - 
5 while a subaltern, Served jn. the Russian (Persian?) War, 
1856. Master‘of the Mint at Bombay. ' (See. Cumming Chib, 
pp. 61,62, 119, 208, and Kinglake’s Crémea, vol ii, pp. 51- ` 
55} RA Ta os reas e . 1838-40, 1842-45- 
TERMAN, W. B., Sutgeon-Captain, Madras Medical Service ... 1869-71 
N, W. 8.a, Captain, ist Bengal Cavalry: “The little body of , 
-Volunteet Cavalry, composed mainly of Maglish officers, now . 
appeared on the scene... . It, was a charge of but eighteen 
Sabres .. . , Among those who went into action was Captain 
Beatson, who had been struck down by cholera, aud was ` ? 
powerless to, sit. his horse ; but, ‘dying as he was, he.could 
not consent to lose*his chance of taking part in the great act 
of retribution. So he placed himself upon +a tumbril, and 
was carried into action ; and as dear life was passing away . 
. from him, his failing heart- pulsed with great throbs of 
victory,”"—(Kaye, vol. ii, p. 285)... ere sae 1834-36 
G. J- H., Surgeon-Captain, Indian Medical Servicé : Lushai 


Expedition, 1859 oes oe re . 1875-76 
J. BEATSON, Lieutenant, West Yorkshire. Regiment, and ° 

IL 5. 0. Dart PE “See Lets eee 1882 
Major-General, I. S, C.  w.. eres se 1840-44 


E, Rẹ Major, 92nd Highlanders: Indian Mutiny Campaign, 
1857-58 ; and Central Índia under Sir Hugh Rose ; Brevet of 
“Major | ou on yit see y «» 1837-40 
‘GE, A, W., Surgeon-Major, M.D., 78th Highlanders, A, M. Di; 
` Final Capture of Lucknow ae E Tae Tis uee 1845-49 
OOD, C. Da Lieutenant, Bengal Infantry : Died at Calcutta, 


1862 wie a fa Sere sia vee 1852-54 
70D, G, F., Major, Bengal Artillery: Kilted at Maiwand, 
` Afghanistan « 1847-54 . 


ON RF » Colonel, 46th Bengal Native Infantry, and L `S, C.: 
Mutiny Campaign, 1857-58; Afghan Campaign, 
commanded iith P. W: O. Bengal Lancers, .. 1846-49 | 
enant-Colonel, 15th and gth Regiments : Crimean 

~ @ Drevet of Major; Knights of the Legion of Honour ; 


Ps ?umanded a’ field force in Central India in 1858-59. * 
*<fommanded 89th Regiment in India in the seventies. — ` 
Cow, H) n ive so s. 1829-34 


DER, H. R.: Captain, I. S. O. a A 
u J. B. DUNBAR, Captain, 3rd Madras Light Cavalry, and . 

Scots Greys: Crimèa, (Formerly James B, Dunbar) ve 1837040 
a GJ] i g 12 . 


1872 
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BRANDER, M J., Dieutenant-General, I. 8. C.: Burma, 183: 
Indian Mutiny Campaign, "1837- -58, Brevet of Major 
ghan War, 1878-79, 

BREMNER, A R , Lieutenant, qtst- Madras ‘Native Infantry s p 
Qentral "India, 1856 

BROWN, W., Lieutenant-Colonels Bengal Artillery 

BRUCE, A. Ay Major-Gederal, 3rd Bengal Native Infantry, I E 

A Punjab. Campaign, 1848-49, &c, (See Cumming Chib, p 

BRUCE, A. Ja: Major-General, 14th Madras Native Infantry, I £ 
Deputy Buperintendent, Mysore Commfsion, e 

BRUCE, A, M., Colonel, 15th Punjab Infantry’: Bhootan, 18€ 
Bizotis, 1869 ; 3 Miranzai, 1869 i Jowaki Expedition, 185 
Afghan War, 1879-80, &e., &e. , we 

BRUCE, E. B,, Lieutenant, Madras Infantry ee i 

BRUCE, J- C Wa Colonel. eh Madras Native Tafantry 2 

BRYCE, J. Ha Lieutenant, R..A, Saved his guns at Chinhut, 3oth June, 
1857 5 wounded at LLucknoy, and died 8th Angust 1857, 


. 1848-54 


+ 1843-45 


(See Cumniing Club, pp. 97-135-137) .. 1841-48 

BURNES, G.J. Æ, Lieutenant, roth Oudh Irregular Infatitry ¢ : Murder- 
, ed during the Indian Mutiny, (See Cumming Club, p. 138 3. i 

Kaye, vol. iii, pp 482-487) 1843-4% 
CADELL, A, General, R. E: Chief Engineer and Secretary to Govern- 

“ment, N. Ww. P,, P.W. D ; 3-41 
CADELI, A. T., General, RA: Fedi in the Chinese War, 1840-42, 

and ‘the Indian Mutiny Campaign, 1857-58. Died 1885... 182%- -32 
(2 CADELL, H. F, Captain, 83rd Regiment, and... $ 1863- 66 
CADELL, H. Ma Major, Bengal Artillery : E aa Wan 1852, and, 

. Indian Mutiny Campaign, 1857. Died 1868 <i T 1842-46 
CADELL J. S, Lieutenant, Madras Cavalry. Died 1870 a 1826 
CADDELL, “Ry General, C. B., Royal Artillery ; Crimea, Brevet oF eae 

; Major ; ; Indian Mutiny Campaign, 1857- 60, Brevet of Lieute- | : 
nant-Colonel > 1834-40 
CADDELL,;, Cae Colonel, 2oth Bengal ‘Native Infantry, and 
1039-42 
(3. ¢) oADD EL T Cojénel, and "Bengal European Fusiliers, ‘and : 
B.S.O: Indian Mutiny, 1857- 60; Victoria Cross for rescuing. L 


* wounded men under severe fire on two occasions, 12th June, 

1837, Chief Commissioner, Andaman Islands, 1880-92 ; 
CADDELL, W., Lieutenant-Colonel, M. S. ©.: Commissioner in the 

Rerars, Hyderabad Assigned Distriét; Died 1876 vee 
(a) CAMPBELL, H, W., Captain, I 8. O, 


(a) CAMPBELL, J. C., Major, Ri E : Afridi Expedition, 1877- “48 ; Afghan , 


War, 18 379- -80. Passed First out of Woolwich 
CAMPBELL, J. H. A., Lieutenant, 20th Bombay’ Native Infantry 
(a) CAMPBELL? L. R H.D., Lientenant-Colonel, 1. S. C. : Hazara Field 
Force, 1868 ; Black Mountain Expedition, &e, ; Afghan War, 
1878-70, in which Deputy Assistant Quarter-Master General 
CAMPBELL, T. HAY, Major-General, Bengal Artillery 


: ma 
1835-7 S] 


. 1872, 
1865-70 
1836 


1857-61 
1836-43 


CHALMERS, A. B., Captain, Genra] List, Bengal Infantry, Died at . 


Peshawar 1869 
O: HALMERS, H. B., Colonel, I. S. o.: Principal Executive Commissariat 
Oficer at Agra during the Mutiny ; $ ounasd at batt]- -€ ^ -- 


CHALMERS, ROBERT, “Lieutenant. Colonel, 45th Bengal : 
fantry : Indian Mutiny: Campaign ; second in col 
14th Bengal Cavalry. ; joined Havelock’s Voluntec 
from the time it wasgraised ; a year's service for . 
and Brevet of Major. Died 1878... 

CHALMERS, SYDNEY, VLieutenant-General, yard Bengal `) 
fantry : Santhal and Indian Mutiny Campaigns, 
siege and capture of anton where: he was 
wounded, Died 1892 , vee aoe 


1847-51 
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ALEX. ANDER, Captain, ‘zoth and 75th Foot ; Died 
tember, 1857, at the siege of Delhi ves 1838-41 
. ALEXANDER, Major, Northumberland Fusiliérs : 
han War, 1878-79. (See Chronicle, vol. I, } p 18.) Died 
March, 1893 n. 1860-65 
EXANDER, in the ‘Tndian Army : killed in nthe Khyber 
n 1842 un wey 1820-32 
Lieutenant, Bombay Actillery. Died February, 1860... 1845-49 
BERT, Lieutenant, 5th Bengal Cavalry °... ot aa. 1828-32 
B. B., Captain, 80th. Foot: Indian Mutiny Campaign, 


3-59, wt 1852-54 
sie ALEXANDER, Bart, Surgeon-General, Indian 
lical Department ss aai 3 ce 1836-43 
axar ye C, Captain, 7th N Madras Cataley Nae 1842-45 
\NE, A. R., Lieutenant-General,, M. S.C. + Barkey and Crimei, í 
1855-56 oe ste ves 1836-42 
INE, W., Lieutenant, R..A : (See Cumming Club, p. 142. ) Died 
ob Cholera, Ist September, 1857 ats ne wee 1841-445 
EDWARD, Major, 3:d Madras Cavalry .. ees v 1833-40 
HRAN, F., Colonel, 37th Foot: Burma, 1887- $9 aes wee 1357-59 


TRN, H. A., Lieutenant-General, 53rd Bengal Native Infantry : 

. Indian Mutiny Campaign, (See Cumming Cinb, pp. 144 146) 1841-42 
IST-REAM, J. C., Lieutenant, I, S. C. . 1882-88 
STREAM, W. M, Lieutenant, R E: Passed First out of 


Woolwich ; 3 now ‘in India 1879 


COOK, JOHN, Major; 107th Foot, and B, S. .C.: Divisional 
Order No. 2143,.Camp Sherpore, 2tst December, 1879, 
announced his death from a wound received in action on i2th 
idem, -and narrated his services as a young man at Umbeyla 
in 1863, the Black Mountain in 1868, and in the Afghan 
Campaign; with the Kurram Field Force, in 1878-79.—“Major 
Cook was present at the capttre of the Peiwar Kotal : his 
conduct on, that occasion earning for him the admiration of 
“the whole force and the Victoria Cross.” * Inthe capture > 
- of the heights of Sung-i-Nawishta, Major Cook again.dis-  - 
tinguished himself, and in the attack on ‘Takht-i-Shah peak 
on the 12th December, he ended a noble career in a manner 
* worthy of even his-great name for oe ” (See also Forbes's i 
Afghan Wars, p. 242): ve 2852-56 
u WALTER, Captain, 89th Foot, and I. `S. C: Served with 17th 
Foot in Afghan War, 1878-79 ; severely wounded. “The 
conduct of Lieutenant Cook during an action fought on 14th 
October, 1879, near Turkai Kotal,.was prominent'y brought to’ 
notice by Colonel Money, with-a view to his being recommend- 
ed for the, Victoria Cross,"—isterical Record eof. the grd 


Sikh Infantry, Lahore, 1887 v1» 1867-69 
VALTER, Lieutenant, rst Madras European Regiment, and `. 
2and.Madras Native Infantry ene aes 1833-40 
%, A. W., Lieutenant, Guide Corps : Mortally wounded near 
Delhi. 1857. he a 1846-47 
3, W. B., Major, Bengal Cavalry k s+ 1854 56 
R, J. T., Lieutenant.-Colonel, 38th Foot : Crimean and Indian 
Mutiny Campaigns, (See Cumming Club, Pp 147-148) e 1843-44 


IG, W. G., Lieuténant Golonel, i7th Bombay Native Infantry .. 184-4 
GHAM, ©. å., Colonel, I. 8. ro : Afghan War, 1880; A.-Ay G. 

of Division and on line of communications 1851-56 
3HaM, SIR R. K.A. DIOK, Bart., Lieutenant, “ ‘93rd High- 


landers“: Indian Mutiny Carapaign, 1857. 58 >o ua ni 1848-53 . 


AS, J., Captain, R. E; : Assistant Secretary, Military Depart- 

ment, Government of India : Passed first into Woolwich and 

first out . i 1870 
TOY, P. O, Major- General, 6oth Bengal "Native Infantry : Indian 

Mutiny Campaign, 1857-59 ` aes ae wae 1850-54 


. 
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DALMAHOY, S. S., Captain, 1. S. C. : Died 1$76 

DICK, Ay ABERCROMBIE, Captain, B,'S. 0.: Indian Mutiny Ca) 
(severely wounded) ; China Campaign, 1860. (Comr 
rith P, W. D., Bengal Lancers (?}.-C. W. H.}... 

DICK, W. ABERCROMBIE, ard Bombay Light Cavalry 

DICESON, W., Colonel, Bengal Artillery 

RIROM, T. A., Lieutenant-Colonel,, Bengal Artillery : Indian : 

2 Campaign ; š three times” mentioned in despatches ; Bi 

DOBBS, AF, Colonel M. 8.0. 3 . 

DOBBS, F. H, Lieutenant, 1st Madras European Fusiliers: Ki 
Lucknow, 1858 

DOIG, A. J., Colonel, 1.8. C. : Indian Matiny Campaign, 1857- 58 


DREVEK;W. S., Colonel, C, S. Iu 31st Madras. Native Infantry : Indian | ~ 


Mutiny Campaign; Sometime Inspectór-General of, Police, 

Madras. (See Cremnisng Clud, pp. 151-152.) Died; 1880 ... 
DRUMMOND, HENRY, General, Bengal Engineers : Satlaj Campaign, 
` 1845-46 ; Burma, 1852; Commanding the Engineers in 
Rohilkhand, 1858 ; Brevet of Major .. s 

DUCAT, J. 85 Captain, Bombay S. Cuo 17th Bombay Native Infantry :. 
Died 1865. we g 
DUDGEON, Je Jes Captain, zand and Both Foot : Indian Mutiny Cam- 


paign 
DUDGEON, R U, Major, “61st Féot and Royal Scots : Indian Mutiny 
Cam paiga eh 


1 
DUMBRECK, W., Surgeon, M, Duy ‘Ist Royals : Crimea ` “and Indian 


Mutiny Campaigns. , Died at Lucknow, 1858 . 


1841-43 


+ 1833-40, 


71849- 56 
185843 


DUNBAR, THOMAS 0,- ‘Lieutenant-Colonel, 75th Regiment : : Served with ' 


g8th under Sir Colin Campbell at the forcing of the Kohat ` 


Pass, 1850 ; Indian Mutiny Campaign, 1857, Brevet of Major 


(V, G,) DUNDAS, JAMES, Captain, R, E. : Bhootan, 1865 ; gained the 
Victoria Cross for gallant conduct at the attack on the Block; 
house- of Dewangiri in Bhootan, goth April, 1863% Afghan 
War, 878-79 ; killed by premature explosion of a mine at 
Kabul, December 1879. (See Forbes’s afghan Wars, p. 262) 


ECKFORD, JOHN, Major, R. E., Bengal Latterly in Indian SE 
Dejariment, Died- 1881.. 

ELDER, J. J, Major-General, B, 8. C. 

ERSKINE, H. N. Bọ Colonel, C. SCI.: Indian Mutiny” ‘calipaas 
Colonel of Indian Volunteers (See Cumming Ciub, pp. 155- 


157) 
EWART, ARCHIBALD J. `P., Captain, 16th Madras Native ‘Infantry 
¥AIRLIE, C., Lieutenant- Colonel, 19th Hussars ; Indian ener Cam- 
paigne ~. 
FARQUHAR, W. Ge Lieutenant). 1st Madras Thfantry 5. ack ies 
FERGUSSON, ALEXANDER, Lieutenant-Colonel, 106th Foot : 
Served in Persia, 1856- -57 ; Indian Mutiny Campaign. Com- 


1837-40 


iia 


. 1849:80 
184 1-4 


» 1841-43. 


2 1839-40 
100° 1849-54 
1838 ` 


piler of the Chronicles of tha Cumming Chub, which” see, pp. — 


è 158-161 , Died 1892" 
FERGUSSON, H. M. Major, M. 8. C.: Indian Mutiny Campaign, 1857- 3 
FERGUSSON, J. A., Lieutenant-Colonel, Rifle Brigade, (with which 


f 1841-46 
1830-37 


twice served in India.—C, w. H. ): Professor of Tactics, &c., _ 


R. M. Cu Sandhurst sas es 
FERGUSSON, J. A. Du Lieutenant-Colonel, 6th ‘Bengal Light- Cavalry : 
- , Panjab Campaign, 1849, Brevet of Major a 
FERRIER, ISLAY) Captain, 48th Magiras Native Infantry : 7th Class 
(a) FITZGERALD, C.J. O., Colonel, C. B., M.8, © : Field service in 
1858 in the Raithore Doab, Indias Afghan: War, 1880 ; 
“Burma, 1886-87, C. Be»: ae 
FITZGERALD, JAMES, Colonel,- B, $. c; : Indian Mutiny. Campaign, 
1867-89 : China War, 1860 ee ages ise as 


» 1859-61 


x 18al27 i 


. 1851-53 


1840-52 


"ON, IW., Major-General, 14th Bengal Native Infantry: For 
merly D J. A.-General, Bengal, Maharajpur, Gwalior Cam» 


paign, 1843 ; Satlaj Campaign, 1845-46. -Died 1876 at 1833 
ON, J., Captain, Scots Greys, and 16th Bengal Native In. 

fantry . ee ase we 1839- 46 
L, F. E., Captain, - Bengal, Artillery je n 1838-43 


L, JH. Hh, Colonel, 76th, 22nd, Bai oth and sath : Served in * 
N-W. Frontier gin India, and the Campaign of 1854 against 
Mohmunds Again served five years in India in the Sevens 


ties. (See Cumming Club, pp.t bie wae 1841-46. 
FFORD (either GEORGE ROBERT or EDWARD SC OTT), Bengal 
„Volunteer, Cavalry : Killed at Damuriaganj, 1857 e 1834 


LLESPIE, 'A., Lieutenant-Colonel, R. A.: Indian Mutiny’ Campaign : 
Commanded a heavy, battery i in the field in? 18557 58 C) Died P 
1892 <.. 1856-60 
WDON, GEORGE, Colonel, ‘goth. Bengal Native Infantry ¢ Served | 
against the Kohls, 1832-33 5 ; Punjab Campaigi, 1847-5 after- |. 


wards in command of and Sikh Infantry... . vee 1824-29 
ieee J. R. Lieutenant-Colonel, 15th. Madras Native “Infantry, and 
108th Foot ( See Cumming Club, p. 166) ` 2 ws 1844-46 
HAM, ADAM W. Colonel, Indian -Army : North- West Frontier 
Campaign, ‘868 oe ER s 1849-54 
AHAM, G, F. L, Major-General, T. 8. On sie vee 185154 
CANT, Re GH., Major-General, RA (Madras).: Field service in Ban- 
delkhand, 1842. : s 1832 


LOVE, W.G, Colonel, 32nd Madras Native Infantry : 7 Indian Mutiny 
Campaign, 1857. Commanded,a force of Irregular Cavatry 
and Infantry at the attack on Heerakote, 1858... vee 1838-42 
HALKETT, H. ORAIGIE, Major, I: 8. C.: Afghan War, 1878- 
š 79 ; Mahsud- Waziri, Hapedition; 1881 ; Sikkim Expedition, ` 
1888 ` vee Twas ae, ae 1861662 
| HAMILTON, H., Captain: IS. C ie 1870 
AMILTON, SIR W. STIRLING, Bart. Major-General, R.A, {Ben: 
S, gal) : Wounded, in six places*during-4 night attack on his * - 
> camp by Afridis ; Indian Mutiny Campaign; 1840-41 ' . u. 1843-46 
ARE » JAMES, ‘Coronel, 6oth and, 22nd ‘Regiments : Indian Mutiny Cam» 
paign, 1357 - . ve ane “ see 1847-48 
AY, C, Colonel, B, 5. o e 1854 58 
AY, DUNLOP, Captain, 78th. and. 3rd Banaue : Indian Mutiny 
Campaign, 1857-59 ; wounded vas 1850-54 
AY, HENRY, Major, B. S. O.: Zhob Valley Expedition, 1884"; : 
Burma Expedition, 1885- 189 eee 1858-62 
ILLS, ARCHIBALD :, Was three terms at Addiscombe ; afterwards be- 
~ . dime a planter i in Bengal, oes 1843 47 
ILLS, GEORGE SCOTT, Colonel, R. E., Bengal : ‘Indian Mutiny Cam- 
paign ; Bhootan Expedition ; ; Afghan War ; Commanding 4 
. Royal Engineer to Division Cabul (sic), 1879-89, Brevet of ` 
‘ Lieutenant-Colonel : Died Matty, 1892 snes 1849-50 
ILLS, GEORGE SCOTT, Colonel, 38th Bengal Native “Tufaatry and. ' 
x * 28th Punjab Infantry, : Indian Mutiny Campaign, 1857; Re- 
- bellion, 1862-63 ; Cossya and Jyntea Hills ; Afghan "War, 
Pm 1879 So. Commanded a column inBlack Mountain Expedi- 
tion, 1891 ©... * “ one 1844-45 
ILLS, JOHN, Major- „General, C. B, ‘REL: Persian Expedition, 1856-54 ; 
Abyssinian Expedition, 1867-68 ; Commanding R E. Bom- 
bay Force, Afghanist«ñ, 1879-36 ; Corhmanding R. Ha, Burma, 
1886-87, Stanton Medallist, Edinburgh University, 1858-59, 
EF. R. 5, E., 1859. Ci B., for-services in Afghanistan, . 5 1844-43 
LS JOHNES,: Lieutenant-General Sir J, G. C, Bọ R 
Indian Mutiny Campaign, 1857-58 ; (severely wounded) 5, 
awarded the Victoria Cross, for which see Kaye! s History of 
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Abyssinia 1868 ; Brevet. of Lietitenant-Colonel- 
War, 1878-80 ; Governor of City of Kabul ; Comi 
North Afghanistan Field Force ; thanks.of ‘both H 
Parliament 3 G.C.B., 1893. Formerly Sir J. Hills 
ed the surname Hills-Johnes, 6th „October, 1883 
7ODSON, A D. Lieutenant, 57th Regiment, and 6th Hyderabac 
. Infanti; É 

70DSON, V. Ja Ticutenant: Bengal European Light Infantry : 
Benares, 25th December, 1863 ; 

z) HORSBURGH, R. P., Lieutenant, mh Dragoon ‘Guards, 

. S. C. : Burma, 1886-88. 

IUGHES, J. a Major-General, 54th Regiment i $ Mentioned for conduct’ 
during à fire aboard a transport with. his regiment headed 
a party who golunteered to throw the gunpowder overboard 3 
Brevet of Major. Indian Mutiny Campaign ©... — vee 

2) HUGHES, D. E. Surgeon-Colonel, B. M, S. +. ee, aes 

LUNTER, A. K., Lieutenant, 37th Madras Native Infantry .. 

UNTER, THOS. A., Lieutenant-Colonel, and Bengal Fusitlers, and 
oie Eoot : Indian Mutiny Campaign 5 3 Sikkim F ied Force, 
` 9860-61 on ‘ FA MR 

1UTCHISON, R., Surgeon, M.D., "B.M.S. | 

NGLIS, R.L, Ensign, 13th Bengal Native Infantry : indian Mutiny 
Campaign ; ; wounded during defence of Lucknow, a and died 


of his wounds at Allahabad, aged 18 vee + eee 
NNES, FRANK COSMO, Nizam's Cavalry : Died 1867 es oe 
2) IRVINE, T.W., Surgeon-Oaptain, B. M.8.... 0. vee 


; 157175 ` 


1346-53 


18535 59 


1837 


1847- -547 


"a 


1850-54 
4840-50 . 
1850-32 


OHNSLONE, JAMES WILLIAM HOPE, Colonel, 13th Bengal Native - 


Infantry, B. S Ci: Indian aera 1857-58 “(wounded 


. _ twice) ; Dwar Valley Expedition, 1872 
OHNSTONE. R G. HOPE, Major, «3th Bombay Native Infantry $ Ad- 
*jutant, “st Oudh Irregular ‘Cavalry; “A.-D.-O, to General. 
Mansfeld, in Indian Mutiny Campagn i in operations against 
* Lucknow 
"OPP, A. 4. C., Captain, R. E.t “Past first into Addiseombe (See 
Chronicle, vol. i, p- 7) : eos hee, one 
OPP. KEITH, Surgeon, M. D.; Madras hin oc has S 
SELSO, W. E. UTT.ERSTON, Lieutenant, ryth Madras Nativa Infantry : 
Formerly W. E. Utterston ` see aes ae 
a) KIRKPATRICK, E; Lieutenant, I. SC. o 
a) KIRKPATRICK, R. Surgeon-Captain, A, M; S. : Bustnese War, 1886 


@) KIRKPATRICK, W, Lieutenant, I. 5, CG: Burmese War, 1886 ; 


1846-47 ` 


1839-42 


1852-56 


ye"? he 


legargy ~ 
1879-83 
3872-75 à 


Expedition against the Mitanzai wae 1873 
a) LAWRIE, EDWARD, Surgeon- Lieutenant-Colonel, BMS. * « 1860-83 
-EVEN, JOHN, Colonel, 62nd Bengal Native Infantry; ard L EZE var 
Indian Mutiny. Campaign 3 Abyssinia, 1867 . von 1837:43. 
LIMOND, D., Major-General, C.B, -R:E. : Indian Mutiny Campaign ; wie 
defence of Residency at t Lucknow, for which granted a year’ H 
service (see Kaye, vol a Pp. 112: 145) 5 Aphan War; 1879% 
- C. B. i ssr 1842-45 
JISTON, JOHN, Colonel, B.S.. - H es oie 1845 
‘a) LOCKHART, W. E., Colonel, R., A, t Now in Tnäia err A 1850-55 


ucDOUGALL, Ò. A. ‘s Lieutehaht» Colonel, -gth Bengal’ Native tnfantig 
Indian Mutiny Campaign ; N-W. Frontje (See “Cumming 
Club, p; i82) .. e 
MacDOUGALL, JAMES W., Colonel, M. S. O. i. 
MacDOUGALLE, JOHN, Colonel, M® 8. C. 
MacDOUGALL, JOHN, Lieutenant-Colonel, Indian Army 


“iacFARLAN, D., Lieutenant-General, C.B, R.A.: Indian Mutiny Cam- . 


paign ; ; defence of Residency at Lucknow (severely'wounded), 


a year’s service, and Brevet of Major; Expedition on N.-W., 


_ Frontier, 1864; Afghan War, 1878-79 ; Ordnance (Consulting — 


ficer for Tee a79 85 ; Commanded a Division of Bengal 
my, 1885-89 
IR SMR, Major-General, 18th Regiment : “Afghan War, 
80 
A KJ. on Colonel, “Bengal Cavalry i Indian Mutiny 
mpaign, 1857-58 te š 
COLIN J., Majòr, Seaforth Highlanders : Egypt, 1882 ; 
Irma, -1887- 89 5 ; Hazara Expeditions, 1888 and 1891 ; opera- 
ns against Hugza and Nagar, 1891-92, Breveét of Major ose 
F. J N., Colonel, B.8,0, : Indian Mutiny Oamipalgn 
aan Van crn caras, Gs Pry Surgeon- Major, I. M, B as 
MACKENZIE, J. M., Captain, LS Ooa." 
MACKENZIE, N, É. Ja Lieutenant, “6th Bengal Light Cavalry : (See 
Cumming Club, pp. 182-183). Died 1856 - . 
MACKENZIE, T., Major, 78th Highlanders: Afghan War, 1880 vee 
MACKINTOSH, HEN RY, Lieutenant, 52nd Madras Native Infantry ` 
MACKINTOSH, JAMES, Surgeon, 3and Madras Native, Infantry : 
MACMASTER,: A Ce, Qolonel, M. 8. C.: Brigadier- General Qom- 
manding at ‘Multan, Died 1879 
MACNEILL, HARRY. B., Captain, Bombay Cavalry, Died 1878 a 
@ McQUEEN, SIR J. W., Major-General, K. O. Bọ I. 8. 0.: Indian 
x Mutiny Campaign, 1857-58 (severely wounded at storming 
0 >~ of Secundrabagh, relief of Lucknow) ; Mahsud Waziris, 1860; 

. Bizotis, 1869; Jowaki-Afridi Expedition, 1877-78 ; Afghan 
‘ War, 1878-80 ;-in command,of 5th Punjab Infantry at attack 
z * on-Peiwar Kotal, Brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel and C. B.; 

Mahsud Waziris, 1881; ‘Commanded Hazara Expedition, 
1888, "K, ©. B, (Commanded. Punjab Frontier Force, I 
think.—C, W, H.) - ; 
MAITLAND, K. R, Colonel, gth “Highlanders; Served through the 
whole of the Crimea War. Indian Mutiny Campaign, 
Brevet of Major ; and with the Sikkim Field Force. Died 1893 
MARRIOTT, P. W, "Burgeon, Ist Harness Madras a nee 
Cumming Club, pp. 184-485) i 4 
MERCER, W..W., Captain, 7th Madras Native Infantry er 


a)/MOBERLY, F. T Lieutenant, D, 5, Q., I. S. O. : Gained the p. 8.0.» 


yol. 1, pp. 35-37) s ave Seo 
2) MOIR, D. M., Surgeon Captain, BMS. o.. > 
MONORIEFE, SIR C.°S. ‘SCOTT, Colonel, K. °C. M. G., c. S. I, 


A for operations in the Afghan Frontick i in 1893, (See Se 


‘R. E.: Indian Mutiny Campaign Permanent Under-Secre- ` 


tary for Scotland. (See Chronicle, vol. 1, p. 7, for an account 


of his connection with the irrigation works-in Egypt.) Os. 


. pi many years in Irrigation Branch P. W. D., Nr W, .P.— 

: . W. 
WONCRIEF, G. K. SCOTT, Major, R. E,: Afghan Wat, 1878- -§o, 
1864-67 
MORGAN, OSBORNE, Colonel, 38th Madras Native Infantry on 


MORTON, B, W. D, Lieutenant-Geneval, 3oth ` Bengal “Infantry and 
LS. O: Cossyah and Jynteah: Campaign, 1363". 


MORTON, G, En Surgeon-General, L M. §,': Punjab Campaign, 1848-49 ; a 


A Indian Mutiny Campaign, 1857- 58; Hazara Expedition, 1868 
MORTON, W. E., Major-General, R. E ; Punjab Campaign, 1848-49 .. 
MUIR, W. J. W., Colonel, R. A., and L.S. ©. 

m MTR NAH, 7. BURN, Major, RE: Afghan ‘War, 1878- So (wounded 
at Asmai Heights) ; Egypt, 1882." ‘Fhe Time. correspondent, 
reporting the action at Tel-¢l-Kebir, says: “ Lieutenant 
Burn-Murdoch was the first manin; ‘galloping forward in 


advance of his men, he dashed into the battery and sabred’ 


the gunners as they were about to discharge their last gun.” 
In pursuit which followed Tel-el-Kebir, Lieuteriant.. Burn- 
Murdoch prevented the trains at Zag-a-Zig escaping with 


1842-49 
1850-52 


sv 1840-44 


“185 


. 1841-46 
cr 1802-64 


1837-40 


1841-46 
1847-52 


+ 1837-38 
. - 1826-33 


ws. 1836-38 


1853-59 


1846-48 


1836-40 
1845-47 
» 1837-40 


1881-84 
1875-77 


1849-52 


-1868-71 


1840-42 
1838-40 
1828- 32 

1830 
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their crowds of fugitives. For his condtct he was ree 
mended by Sir J. S. Browne for the Victoria Cross 
MURRAY, ANDREW, Colonel, D. S. O., Seaforth Highlanders : Afg 
War, 1880 ; ; Egypt, 1882 5 Hazara Campaign, 1888, D, S. 
MURRAY, A. G., Major, M. 5.0. : Hyderabad Contingent, 1858: “59 
MURRAY, A. M., Lieutenant- Colonel; R. A.: Indian Mutiny Campai 
- 1857- 583 Commissary of Ordnance, India E 
MURRAY, C. 8„ Lieutenant- Colonel, 72nd Highlanders : : (Served v 
- his Regiment in India in 187.~0. W. W.) oo 
MURRAY, JOHN, Surgeon-Colonel, Madras Army 
MURRAY, R. H, Colonel, Seaforth Highlanders : Afghan’ V 
e -80 ; Egypt, 1882, Brevet of Lieutenant-Colonel ; Sout 


7 


i xi wee 1862-64 
rie YLNE, Wa canta, Bengal Artillery : Indian * Mutiny Campaign, |. 
1857-58 a ihe ... 1839-42 
NAPIER, G., Lieutenant- Colonel, Bombay Artillery Eie a 1340-42 
NASMYT H, 'D. J., Colonel, Bombay Enginters ... 1838-44 
NEMBHARD. W., Major-General, I- 8..C. r Satlaj ar 1846; pan; 
Burma. War, 1852-53; Indian 3 Mutiny Campaign - . 1840-42 
NEWMARCH, C. D., Lieutenant-Colonel, Bengal Engineers : Burmah, : 
E 1883, Died 1869 1837-497 
NEWTON, W. D. O. HAY, Captain, 2nd Highlanders : Indian Mutiny 
Gampaign. “(See Cumming Clad, pe 192) i . 841-45, 
OLIPHANT, 3, JS. Lieutenant, 5th European. Bengal Infantry ve 1848-61 
OLIPHANT, T: Ta, Lieutenant, 45th Bengal Native Iufantry . To tee 1849/52 
(a) OSWALD, F., Captain, I S.G, Olo m 18785 
OSWALD, F H., "Lieutenant, B: 8. C.: Burma, 1885, Died ‘1892 nis 1830 
(a) OSWALD, W. A., Captain, I 8, Or Burma, 1886-87 .- 1875-78 


PATERSON, "A, Major-General, and ‘Bengal European Fusiliers, B. 8. 0.: 
Punjab Opete 1848-49 ; Burma, 1852 5 ‘Bhootan, 1865-66 ; 
‘ Afghan War, 1878-79 en> «ee 1839-40 


PRINGLE, D., “Capt, 58th Pangal Native Infantry. - Died 1874 r850 
PRINGLE, G. Sy Ensign, 6th Bengal Native „Infantry: Murdered at . 

Allahabad by his regiment, May 1857 - te - 1848-50 
PRINGLE, R.. Surgeon-Lientenant-Colonel, B. M. S. 1846:49 


RAMSAY, HON BLE SIR H.,.General, K.C,S.1,, Ó. Bu Ts. Cs Com- 
missioner in Kumaon.: _ Punjab Campaign, 1848-49. Died 


December, 1893 one s sae a. 182 
(a) REID, C. C., Capin d S. 0. an sais vee o ASPA 
(2) RICHARDSON, H. L., Lieutenant, I. S. C. “ 1879 


RICHMOND, G. AZ, Lieutenant, zoth Punjab Native Infantry : : Served 
in China, 1860, Killed in the Umbeyla Campaign in defence | ' 
of fhe Eagle’s Nest Post, 1863, while acting Captain ` 185 -56 
ROBERTSON, A. Captain, Bengal ‘Artillery : Afghanistan, 15425 Punjab ` 
Campaign, 1848-49 5 Burma, 1852 5. Gun-Carriage Agent at 
Fatehgarh in 1856 ; wounded in defence of the Fort and 
. murdered by the mutineers in 1857 . “1839 
ROBERTSON, D., Colonel, Bengal Native Ínfantry : Bhootan, 1865- -66 ; 
Lushai, 1871-74, “Brevet ‘of Majors N vaga Hills, 1879-80 5 ? 
.- © Burma, 1886-87 a 1854-56 
ROLLAND. Hn Lieutenant Colonel, “Toth Bombay Native Infantry . 1825-26 
ROOME, F, Lieutenant-General, roth Bombay Native Infantry : Crimea,s, 
1855-56 ; Indian Mutiny Campaign, — Brevet of Major; “~~ 
g Abyssinia ; ; Afghan War, 1879-80 -. 1838-39 
(a) ROSS, A. G., Colonel, CB... 1.8.C.: Indian Mutiny. " Campaign, 
1858- “895 Abyssinia,” 1868 ; Jowaki Campaign, 1877- -78 ; Af- 
- ghan War, 1878- 79, Breet of -Lieutenant-Colonel ; Waziri 
Campaign, 1881 ;Zhob Valley Expedition,-1890, Commander ` 
sof the Punjab ‘Frontier Force Column 1850-54 
ROSS, SIR C. C. Gy General, K. C. B., Bengal Army : Peshawar oo 
ne Hill Force, 1851-52-53 3 Indian Mutiny Campaign, 1357-58, 
Brevet of Major; Umbeyla Campaign, 1863, Brevet. of . 
Lieutenant-Golonel ; Jowaki-Afridi Campaign, 1878 5 K, 0, B. 1833 


a . 
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R E. C, Colonel, Kte O.S, I. : Indian Mutiny Oampaign "sas 
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1845 
n A. Major, R..A.: Punjab Campaign, 1848-49; Indian Mutin 
- Campaign, 1857 eden Laws vs n 1836-41 
T. B. B; Lieutenant-Colonel, R. E,: Bhootan Field Force, ; 
1865-66 -> u z E ee eT -- 1853-59 
UL, v.G,, Lieutenant-General, Bengal Infantry : Satlaj, 1845-46 ; Indian . 
.. Miutiny Campaign, 1857-58; a year’s service —.., see 1833 
SCOTT, ©.. G. ROBSON, Surgeon-Lieutenant, 3rd Hussars, and 
ROM. S. -© arini ia aag + 1877-83 
. SEARLE, A, E, Captain, $ 8. ©, 22 ia t eae s. 1877-86 
) SEARLE, ©. T. A, Lientenant, 1.8 0, Gabe ead 1873 
HAW, D., General, E. S. C.: Moplah Expedition, Burma, 1885-86 a 1842-46 
HERIFF, J. P,, Lieutenant-General, I. 8. O. : Indian Mutiny Campaign ; 
. . Brevet of Major on attaining regimental rank of Captain for ` 
services in the. field .as ʻa. subaltern ;*Lushai Expedition, , 
1871-72; Duffa Expedition, 1874-75 ; operations against the 
Nagas, 1875 and 1879-80 Good service pension, 1884, (Sée 
also Cuming Club, pp. 192-194) Seed uk. cease vee 841-43 
HOWERS, H. F., Major, B. 8.0. es LT AE oes 1857 
IMPRON, J R., Lieutenant, roth Bengal. Native Infantry: Served in 
: Burmese “War, 1852; Indian Mutiny Campaign, killed by 
aad insurgents, 4th August, 1857. (See Cumming Club, pp 194-195) 1841-44 
MITH, DAVID B., Surgeon; B. M. S» Sae S CR c 1842-48 
PENS, N. J; Captain, .7and Highlanders 2? * The fanatics sped on with- 
; out wavering. As they gathered behind a monnd for the... 
f final onslaught, Captain Spens; with a handful of High- 
landers, went: out in the’ forlorn’ hope of dislodging them. 
A rush was made on him} he, was overpowered and slaught- 
ered “after a desperate resistance.”-—-Archibald Forbes’s 4y- 
ghan Wars, p. 250. An acaderyical writes that Captain 
Spens was killed curing the assault on: the Asmai heights, 
14th’ December, 1879, while gallantly leading a party of 
Native Infantry against vewhelming odds. Lord Roberts 
es stated in his despatches that no man-was.more worthy of the 
ue Victoria Cross had he lived ir apaty ty ak < 1854-59 
ROTTISWOODE, R. C, D.’H. E., Colonel, roth Hussars: Afghan War, ` 
1879; Soudan Campaign, -1885, Brévet of Lieutenant- - `’ 
Colonel R iie wee ae see IB5 THES 
PROTT, G. A, Ensing: Killed at Guzrat one w w+ 1838-39 
TEUART, R, Captain, Madras, (Sic): .. See § Ge es wee 1851-53 
TIRLING, W. COLQUHOUN, Captain, 4th Madras Native Infantry, ` 
“and 1o¥th Foot ieee. th ee is wet 1840044 
TIRLING, SER W., Lieutenant-General, K. C.B., R. A.: Crimean War; . 
A Indian Mutiny Campaign, Brevet of Major; China Expedi- 
' tion, 1860 ; . Afghan War, 1878-79; C. B.;3*Governor of -° 
R. M. A, Woolwich, K, C. B 1893... os oa 1844n48 
IERT, R, Captain, qth Bengal Native Infantry: Punjab Campaign, 
1848-49 Sik aoe 2 fee ee ee vy 1836243 
(L remember a Dick Stéthert, in the class next below me; 
« 1843-46 2—C. WCH.) s . 5 
VGE; An Major, 25th K.O. S. B.: New Zealand; 1860:63 ; 
. Moplah ‘Campaign, (See Cumming Club,pp. 123-124, 199-200) x 
Died 1870 ... ie bs ns a. 1842-44 
TGE, T. B. Major-General, R. A : Indian Mutiny Campaign, 1857- f 
58 ; Rebellion in Canada, 1885 Pa wee 1843-44 
TON, GEORGE, Lieutenant-Colonel, Bengal Engineers ws 184345 
mvi TON, W. BENTINCK, Major, M&dras. Cavalry Paes e oo 1845-46 
“AIT, R., Lieutenant-Colonel, 26th Madras Native Infahtry „.. x. 1850-52 
‘AYLOR, ALEX., Rev.,.Chaplain, Madras Establishment .,, 183845 
“AVLOR, A. F , Captain, Bengal Artillery des wee 1838-40 
“HURBURN, H., Captain, 42nd Madras Native Infantry 1838 41 


2) TORRI, Le Jy Major; LSC. | se Shee ae, “es 


1863-68 
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TULLOH, R. D. H., Major, 39th Bengal Native Infantry 

TULLOH, THOMAS 3, Major, aera Bengal Native Infantry till 1857, + 
he raised the zrst' Sikh Infantry (now 29th Bengal N: 
Infantry) and commanded it till 1861 ; Siege of Jhansi 183 
Afghanistan, 1842 ; Satlaj Campaign, 1845-46 5 Indian Mi 


Campaign’ 
TURNER, F. 0., Captain, yotl Highlanders, and 39th Foot : Grin 
Indian Mutiny Campaign one 


TWEEDIE, A. L., Captain, 36th Madras Native Infangry aoe 
TWEEDIE, We ‘Ty Major (General, Madras) Native Infantry : Bur 


2-53 
W.0) 7 PETA J- A. “Colonel Č. B., E S.C: Peshawar Fronter, 
. 1851-52} Boori : Pass, 1853 3 Indian Mutiny Campaign, 
1857-59 ; V. C. for exceptional gallantry + wounded, Com- 
manded 4th Goorkhas at Umbeyla Pass, 1863 ; Hazara Cam- 
` paign, 1868; Lushai Enpedition, 1871-725 Afghan War, 
1878 (See Forbes's Afghan Ware, p. 169) Died in Kurram 
‘Valley, 1880 ..., 
TWERDIB, MAURICE FRASER, Ensign, “23rd Bengal Native 
» Infantry 
URQUHART, Mi A., Lieutenant; R. E.: Killed in "Lushai War i 
UTTERSON, A V*Major,-Generaly 7th Bombay Native Infantry and rst 
Grenadiers, B. N. I; Served: in Sind ; Persia, 1857; Indian 
Mutiny Çampaign, commanded 15th Bombay Native Infantry 
sad ago War, 1 
UTT ERSON, M. CO., Lieutenant, 2oth ‘Bombay Native Infantry : Killed 
in ihe "Persian Campaign, 1859. (See Cumming Olib, 
. 208-209} - 
VERNOŘ, ROBERT, Captain,’ Oorinaught Rangers : Crimea. (Served 
in India with the Rangers.—C. W.H 
VERTUR, JAMES, Lieutenant-Colonel, Madras Engineers (Bee. 
Cumming Club, p, 210). Died 1876. ue A aih 
VERTUE, W., Colonel, 1, S, G. i 
WALKER, GA. LicttenaniGseneial, ath Madras Native Infantry sie 
WATSON, R. BOOG, Rev, Chaplain to Highland Brigade in Crimea. 
: Indian Mutiny “Campaign sun i 
WAUCHOPE, J., Captain, 24th Bombay Native Infantry ave 
WEBSTER, H. W,, Colonel 1, S. Oc: Indian Mutiny Campaign, 
Bhootan, 1864-65; Afghan War, 1879-80 ii 
WEBSTER, R F. Major-General, 21st Pongal Native Infantry 
WELSH, DAVID J, Major-General, R. : Indian Mutiny Campaign, 
. 1857-58 Died 1890... 
WHIGHAM, ROBERT, Major-General, 42nd Highlanders : : Crimea. 
(Served in India. — 0O W.H.) ave 
WILSON, BENJAMEN, Lieutenant, Madras Native Infantry $ 
e WILSON, W. J., Colonel, 43rd Madras Native Infantry 


` 


j 


“wood, HENRY, Captain, ard Light Dragoons ; Afghanistan, 1842} 


Punjab Campaign, 1848-49 - 
WRIGHT, JOAN, Captain 18th Bombay ‘Light Infantry and. To6th Foot ; 
Indian Mutiny Campaign, 1858. Died at Agra, 1870 e. 
WYDD, BENJAMEN Ist Madras European Regiment se 
WYLLIE, I , Lieutenant, 72nd Highlanders : (See Cumming Chub, 


... 


21) i 
YOUNGER, ia ’ Golonel, R A, Afghan ‘War, 1878- 19 m so 





THE QUARTER. 
36; the death . of the Czar of. Russia ;.in Asia, the 
of brilliant successes ‘which have brought the Japa- 
within striking distance of Mukden and’ Pekin ; in 
inata, tne attack by the Mahsud’ Waziris of the British Camip at 
Wano, which will not improbably- necessitate a punitive expedi- 
n, are the most conspicuous events of the Quarter ; of hardly 
$ importance is the resignation of Count von Caprivi, the 
rman Chancellor, and the substitution in his place ‘of ‘Prince 
thenlohe, the late Governor of Alsace Lorraine, while we, 
India, have been threatened with a contretemps which might 
ze proved more momentous than any of these—but the fear 
which has, happily, passed away—, the death of the eect of ` 
ghanistan, 
The news of the ‘late Czar s dangerous illness -aroused more 
srehension throughout Europe than has,, perhaps, been 
sèd by'a similar announcement regarding any sovereign in 
‘ent times, Whatever opinions may have been formed of his 
mestic policy, which was ‘retrograde and oppressive, he was 
own to be emphatically a man of peace, who had not only 
posed a stern resistance to warlike counsels in the’ past, but 
s resolved that, if his country. were involved in hostilities 
ring his reign, it should be through no lack of effort .on his 
rt to avert them. It was- commonly believed, too, that, his 
cessor was a’man of opposite mould, who, if be ‘did not him- 
f hasten to let loose the dogs of war, ‘would be at, small pains 
prevent others from doing so. - 
It would be premature, at this early date, to forecast the re- 
Its of the change of rulers in this respect ; but so far appear- 
ces lend no countenance to the popular expectation. . On the ° 
ntrary, a circular has been issued by M, de Giers, stating that 
e Czar is firmly resolved to fellow in his father’s footsteps and 
vote his energies to the welfare of his country, and that he 
Il in no wise deviate from the firm policy which has aided iñ, 
e-maintenance of general peace. 
As far as Great Britain is-concerned, the Czar Nicholas II is 
iderstood to have shown a ‘strong disposition to draw closer 
e bonds of” friendship, . It was remarked that he lost no 
»portunity of showing honour'to the Prince of Wales during 
s visit to St. Petersburg to attend the funeral obsequies. 
the late . Czar, and the imminence ofa wapprochement 
‘tween the two countries has become .a common subject of 
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discussion in political circles, . The marriage of the 
Princess Alix, which took place on thé’ 26th ultim 
the natural course of things, tend to-strengthen thi: 
and, altogether, while Europe continues to be an i 
the political horizon ‘could not well bè less cloud 
pears to be at the present moment. 

The chief features in the campaign fn the Fo. uu Saver 
‘been the capture by the Japanese in succession -of the fortified 
towns of Ping Yang, Kinchow and Talienwan, and of. Pert 
Arthur, and a great naval easement off the Yaloo river be- 
tween a Chinese fleet of twelve, and a Japanese fleet of 
eleven war ships, in which three of the Chinese ships wére 
sunk and óne was burnt, while thé Japanese lost pone of theirs, 
though several -of them. were badly damaged. Ping Yang .was 
defended by `a force of Chinese’ variously estimated at from 
12,000 to 20,000 men, who were attacked simultaneously 4 
front and rear, and some 3,000'of whom were cut to pieces on 
taken prisoners, Port Arthur, which was powerfully armed an 
was regarded by experts as practically impregnable, was cap 
tured by assault after twenty-four hours’ fighting, during whick 
the Chinese are. said to have lost. two thousand and the 
Japanese. only about as many hundred men, a disparity in the 
number of caspalties on either side which, under the circum- 
stances, seems barely credible. The Japanese. fleet, which had 
for some time been blockading the place, took’-no part. in the 
attack. Of the fate of the Chinese fleet, which was understood 
‘to be shut up:in the harbour, nothing has been heard ;- but the 
natural .conclusion is that, ‘unléss it -had escaped before th 
capture of the place, it must have fallen into the hands of th 
Japanese. One corps of the victorious army is reported tc 
have re- embarked’ for Shan-hai-khwan, whence it is intendec 
to march on Pekin, In the North the invaders, according. tc 
the latest accounts, had arrived within forty miles of Mukden. 

‘An a at first, prevailed- that the capture of Port 

: Arthnr would bring the waf to an end ; but, though 'the.Chinese 
-have approached the: Japanése with ‘overtures for peace, anc 
_aré said to have offered to abandon the suzerainty of the Kore? 
“and pay'a hedvy indemnity, the Japanese have refused t 
„treat, on the grotind that Herr Detring, the envoy who carriec 
` these por was not properly accredited. In Hie oan 
time, the Mikado, in his ey message to Marsha 
Oyama, who commanded the attacking force, insists on 
necessity of increased. activity. in ‘the prosecution of the wat 
the end of which he declares to be far off, and active prepara 
tions are being made for a winter campaign, Everythin; 
seems to indicate that the Japanese will be satisfied wit: 
nothing less than the capture of Pekin itsélf, and the collaps! 
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ace is so utter, that they’ will probably have little 
ı accomplishing ` thig feat. Of intervention on the 
Powers there seems at present to be little prospect, 
on the part of England to bring such a movement 
ng failed 


mainly owing to the refusal of Germany. 
it, while; though America has -offered to mediate,’ 


se have declined to deal otherwise than directly with . 


ave been thrown” out. “by the Times that there are 


limits beyond which Japanese expansion at the expense of - 


China will be -treated as inconsistent with other interests ; but 
it is doubtful whether the threat has any better basis than 
private opinion as tothe attitude the Powers ought to adopt, 


and still more doubtful whéther, in the not improbable event > 


of Japan refusing to be bullied into foregoing any of the fruits 
of her victory, any of the Powers would take up arms to 
2 her. 

2 -resignation ‘of the German. Chancellor seems ‘to have 
ansuu “out of serious differences between him and Count Eulen- 
berg, the President of the Prussian Ministry„on the subject 

pf the’ policy to be adopted’towards the Socialists, the former 
‘advocating moderate measures, and the latter'a stringent system 
of repression. The. Emperor, who at first had been disposed 
to adopt Count Eulenberg’s views, is understood to have sub- 
sequently made up his mind to accept those of the Chancellor ; 


but the premature appearance.” in the Cologne Gazette of a‘ 


sewi-offidial: article, ‘announcing the triumph af Count von 


Gaprivi, in too unqualified terms, gave grave offence-and led’ 


‘demand for its withdrawal, the result of which was’ that 

Chancellor ‘tendered his resignation, which was accepted, 

Count Eulenberg immediately afterwards tendered his, 
with the same result, The change jis not expected to affect 
the foreign policy of Germany ; but it is considered not im- 
probable that it will be foll owed by the adgption of a more 
active Colonial policy, 


Among the speeches delivered by thé Party leaders in Eng-- 


land_ during the Parliamentary recess, thé most noteworthy 
have“been those of Lord Rosebery at Bradford and the 


Guildhall, the former fof the light it throws ọn the intentions - 


of the Government in the coming Séssion, and the latter for 

thé .account given in it-of the state of relations between 

ngland and Russia, At Bradford the Premier announced 

: the Government would progose ‘a Resolution for a revision 

the powers of the House of Lords, which, if adopted, would 
be followed by an appeal to the country, 

Referring to’ the statement that the country had shown it- 


self indifferent to the question, he argued that for that reason- 


> 
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he moment was- specially favourable for action- “It 
re said, “a moment of passiop ; ; it.is not-a moment 
iction ; and if the Tories say it is a moment of apat! 
egard to the House of Lords, we reply that that is rea 
Jealing with the House of ‘Lords with exceptional prom 
f, on the other hand, there is, as we believe, a fe 
ubdued but persistent resentment against the House of 
t is equally a moment to deal with the question.” 

That, however, is scarcely the light in which the heau or a 
Ministry might be expected to look at the matter unless he 
vere riding for a fall, for the question is eminently one on 
vhich those who are not for action would be likely to vote 
iainst so radical a change. 

“Regarding the nature of the “proposed Resolution, ` Lord, 
Rosebery was silent; but he pointed out that, while the Upper 
House had remained unchanged, the House of Commons had 
hree times within the last 60 years, been popularised by gred 
constitutional changes in.a democratic direction. -Thus they 
rad at present, on the one sideja representative Chamber électeg 
yn a wide popular basis; and, on the other, a House composes 
ilmost entirely of. hereditary peers opposed to popular. aspira 
ons. Whether at the next, election there were 100 or 60¢ 
Liberals returned to the House of Commons, there would stil 
>e only 30 Liberal peefs in the Upper House. This was ¢ 
nere mockery of free institutions. He confessed -that in prin 
tiple he was a second Chamber man į he was not for the un 
controlled government of a single Chamber, any more than fo! 
he uncontrolled government of a single man. But if he wer 
pound to choose between no second Chamber at -all aaa 
iecond Chamber constituted as the House of Lords was, he 
vould have cause for hesitation with regard to his ‘principle 
He further said that, to his mind, it was an absolute danger 
an invitation to revolution, that there should be an assembly 
secupying the pgsition of the House of Lords, and preventing 
Libefal legislation from being carried except by menace. Ir 
iis judgment the House of Lords was not a second Chamber a 
ill, but a permanent party organisation, controlled for party 
wurposes by party managers. 

Lord Salisbury, at a ‘Unionist Meeting at the Empire 
Palace Theatre, said, in reply, ‘that he did not ‘believe at 
Rosebery to be in earnest, but they must deal with 
yortentous utterance as it presented itself. After declari : 
that itwas beyond the powey of the Premier to determi; 
what should be the subject of the reference to the electors 
vho would choose-what most concerned them, and severely 
titicising the vagueness of his statement, he ‘went on to say 
hat Lord Rosebery’s Resolution would probably be passed, but 
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possess any force, for the House of Lords would pass- 
lution, Other agencies than these would be needed 
he Constitution, Physical: force ‘could overthrow 
of Lards, but the country, he maintained, would 
The struggle would-be.desperate and long ; and 
-ed, nothing else could be done. It would be the 
o. legis] ation for the elevation of the masses. 
srstood tô be the intention of the Government to 
roceed first with their Registration and Local Option Bills, 

i the expectation, probably, that they will be thrown out 
y the Lords and thus furnish a further confirmation of their 
idictment of that body. People naturally ‘ask what will- be 
ained by a:Resolution, which, whatever the result, of the 
ppeal to the country may bé as ‘regards the balance of parties, 
lust remain a Resolution and nothing more, and which, unless 
1e Lords choose. to accept it as an invitation to them to reform 
zemselves,-and bring in a Bill for the purpose, cannot advance 
iatters one jot, 

In his Guildhall speech, Lord: Rosebery, anne to ` 
le advice’ that had been given the Government that 
hey should seize the occasion of the change of rulers in 
Russia to enter into more cordial relations with her, said 
hat Her Majesty’s Government had, anticipated it. Ever 
ince they had been in ‘power, their relations with Russia 
ad been more cordial than he had ever remembered them 
o be. They had as.nearly as possible, he hoped and believed, 
grminated the long standing difficulty regarding the delimita- 
ion of their respective spheres in Central Asia, thus removing- 
Imost the ay dangerous question that arises between the two 
wers, and he added an expression of his belief that, if 
Russia and England could march with cordiality and without 
uspicion in Asiatic affairs, one great step towards the’ peace 
f the world would have been taken. 

According to the Moscow correspondent, of the Standard, 
me item in the understanding which -has been arrived at is,, 
hat the country between the Murghabi-Aksu, claimed by 
ingland, and the Parija Saghad, claimed by Russia, as the 
rue Oxus, shall be neutralised, by way of establishing a 
nodus vivendi, but not aś a permanent arrangement, 

The reference to'the war between China and Japan, contain- 

in the same speech, lends no countenance to the notion 
hat the Government are likely to adopt a policy of forcible inter- 
rention. “ Weare determined, ẹ said Lord Rosebery, “ to main- ` 
‘ain that strict neutrality which should be the position of Great 
Britain in such a war. We cannot, on the one hand, forget that 
ve have of lafe shown the most strong “and tangible proof of 
ur friendship to‘Japan by concluding a treaty with the object © 
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of a treaty revision, which is what Japan’ has mi 
heart, and which we are the first of the Europear 
give her ; and, on the other hand, we-cannot forge 
frontiér line with-China, is over 4,000 miles in exte 
recent and later years China’has shown herself < 
this‘ country, and, therefore, in preserving a neutra 
Powers, we have preserved a benevolent. neutrality, 
way can’ we, show that benevolence more than by 
to secure the blessings of peace? And although we 
as yet been successful, and in my opinion we had 
to hope to-be successful, we do not repent any,efforts that w 
have made. In. this delicate “and difficult’ business we hay 
acted- had in hand ‘with . Russia, ‘the other Power mainl 
interested. In any pacific means that would secure the te 
mination of the war on terms honourable to Japan and m 
disastrous to China, we would gladly join. In itself thi 
cordial.action with Russia is a fact over which we may- rejoice 

The Royal Commission on the question of the amalgam: 
tion of the County and City of Loudon have presented the 
Report. Their recommendations, which are strongly. coudemne 
by the Conservatives, but command the approval of tk 
Radicals, are to the effect that the whole area of the preser 
administrative County, of London, including the City, shouk 
in future, be called the City of London, and Should be.a count 
in itself, while the City- as ‘now, known, should’ hearafter E 
styled the “ Old City.” The governing: body, practically tk 
existing County Council, with representatives of the Old Cit 
added, should be incorporated under the name ‘of the “ Mayc 
and Commonalty and Citizens of London,” and should suc 
ceed to the present Corporation of the Old City and: th 
London County Council. 

The ‘elections in the United States. have resulted in an ove: 
whelming victory for the Republicans, whose majority in. th 
Hose of Repregentatives will, itis stated, now be fully 
„hundred, President Cleveland’s message © announces . the 
efforts will continue to be’ made to counteract the depletio 
of the Treasury gold ‘reserve hy tlie issue of bonds until. th 
existing law is altered, and pronounces strongly in favour ¢ 
a. scheme, to modify the present banking laws and provid 
for the issue of circulating notes by State banks. free “frar 
tax. In the meantime a deficiency of seventy million dollars i 
last year’s budget is reported, and the excess-of revenue ove 
expenditure for the current gear is egumatsg at twent 
million dollars, 

The serious illness of the Amir has had A effect of bringin 
home ‘forcibly to the British public, aad, “no doubt, to th 
Government, the gravity of what ‘the Spectator calls th 


oe 
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mplication” of the presence of European British 
al, The position is one of extreme awkward- 
vernment would probably much prefer that 
no Englishmen or Englishwomen in Kabul, at 
ts acquiescence. Yet it would hardly be, and 
not seem, consistent with its friendship for the 
rofessions of anxiety for his welfare, that it 
is which would have the effect of debarring him. 
from availing himself of such assiStance for purposes so laud- 
able as those for which the services of Sir Thomas Salter: 
Pyne, Miss Hamilton, and the other Europeans at present em- 
ployed by him are entertained, «The result, moreover, of its 
takin such steps would “almost inevitably be that the Amir 
urn elsewhere for the requisite assistance, and thus an 
iore serious element of risk, of a different complexion, 
ye imported into the situation, 
ding to recent accounts the Amir has made a most 
able recovery, for he is said to be in excellent health, 
ie is tempted to think that his illness must have been 
rated, though he himself seems to have considered it 
enough to justify him in calling together his Generals 
irdars, and announcing to them the appointment of 
ast. son, Habibullah, as his successor, i 
attack of Mullah Powindah and his followers, to the 
: of some three thousand, on General Turners camp. 
io, which took place at dawn on the 3rd November, was 
determined affair, and, but for the excellent arrange- 
of the camp and the gallant conduct of the Gurkhas, 
m the brunt of the attack fell, and the Punjabis, would. 
probably have been attended with much more serious results. 
As it is, our casualties were heavy, including Lieutenant P, J. 
Macaulay, killed on the spot, and Lieutenant Angelo, of the 
ist Gurkhas, who has since died of his wounds ; Captain Lang 
,and Lieutenant Herbert, of the Ist Gurkhas, Surgeon-Major 
aaa s “the ist Punjab Cavalry, Lieutenant Hornby, of the 
ichistan regiment, and Lieutenant Thompson, of the 
jab Infantry, wounded, besides two Gurkha native 
eventeen Gurkhas, one man of the Ist Punjab Cavalry 
ty-four followers, killed, and forty-one Gurkhas, two 
the zoth Punjab Cavalry, four men of the tst Punjab 
and twenty-two followers, wounded. The enemy, who 
after the fight and pursuit, though another large body 
yen had gathered in the neighbourhood to support them, 
‘0 have left 500 killed and wounded on the ground. 
timatum which has been sent to the Mahsud Waziris, is 
clude the surrender of a number of offenders, the 
g of hostages, the expulsion of Mullah Powindah from 
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the country, and the restoration of the Government 
plundered in the recent raids. Up to the rst instant, 
originally fixed for their decision, they had, owing, it i 

mainly to the opposition of the Mullah, not agreed 

terms, but had applied for an extension of time tc 

instant, which has been granted. Inthe meantime 

able force is held in readiness to .operate against ther 

of necessity. 

A complete discussion of the policy which has led to thi 

_ collision would be out .of place here ; but it is difficult to be 
-lieve that any such stern necessity existed for the delimitatio: 

of a sphere of influence in Waziristan as to warrant the Govern 
ment of India in incurring the grave tisk involved in the oper- 

tion ; and, though. it may be said that the previous rece 

conduct of the “Waziris would „in any case have necessit 

their punishment, it is open to the opponents of our 
frontier policy to argue, that, had we been content with oul 

boundaries, no such provocation would have been received, 

This year’s Viceregal tour, including, as it has done 
much of our most recently-acquired territory and some of 
most important of our frontier defensive works, has been’ o 
of exceptional interest. Among the places .of importance 
which halts were made, were Dhurmsala; Amritsar, where t 
Viceroy visited the famous Golden Temple and witnessed t 
ceremony of the Pahal or Sikh initiation ; Sukkur, where 1 
Canal, the Adamshah Forts, and the new water-works.w 
inspected, and the Khan of Khairpur and the stipendiary * 
of Sind were received ; and Quetta, where his Excelleney 
ceived the Jam of Khelat, held a levée, inspected the f 
fications and witnessed some interesting military manceuy, 
From this place an excursion. was made to the Khojak a 
New Chaman, after the return of the party from which a gra 
durbar was held and the Khan of Khelat invested. 

Leaving Quetta on the 8th November, the Viceregal pa 
trayelled, vzá Sibi, to Shikarpur, where the local Sardars wi 
received in the railway station. At Karachi, where he arriv 
on the roth, the Viceroy visited the Sind Art College, Hass 
Als School, ‘Peeamari and the Erskine wharf, and Man 
Fort ; held a levée ; was presented with addresses “by | 
Chamber of Commerce, the Municipality and the Hindu a 
Mahommedan Societies, and inspected the troops, while’ 
Elgin laid the foundation-stone of the Lady Dufferin Ho 
The next stage in the journey was Multan, where the u 
was passed quietly. At Rawal Pindi, which*was next reach 
the defences were inspected, and a sham fight was witness 
and a levée held. From Peshawar, the next halting-pla 

` where also a levée and parade were held, the Viceroy visit 
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Pass as far as Ali Masjid,’ and the party, pro- 
ce to Attock on, the Indus, embarked in boats for 
anding there amid a blaze of bonfires and illumina- 
a by special train to Khewrie and inspected 

ole and interesting salt-mines there. Then, resum- 
way journey, they halted at Bhaodin and visited 

Shillianwdla, which was reached in ekkas, rejoining 

Chillianwala station, and arriving at Lahore on 

of the 26th November. At the Lahore railway 
ze number of the ruling Chiefs of the Punjab were 

bled to welcome the Viceroy, including Kashmir, Patiala, 
ralpur, Kapurthala, Jhigd, Nabha, Faridkot, Chumba and 
After the inevitable Municipal address’ had been re- 
, the party drove to the Viceregal Camp, accompanied 
the principal officials and local chiefs in procession, At 
a levée was held,.at which the officers of the Regular 
nperial Service regiments in Camp were presented ; and 
lowing day was spent in receiving and returning ‘visits. 
1e 29th a grand review was held at Mian Mirş in the 
zon the: lions of Lahore were visited, and in the evening 
was given by the Civil Services.. at the Montgomery 
But the great event of the visit, and, indeed, of the tour, 
he durbar held in the Viceregal Camp, on the morning 
30th, at .which Lord -Elgin addressed the assembled 
s and Chiefs at considerable length. 
same evening His Excellency attended the St. Andrew’s 
‘given by the Highland Brigade. The following day a 
cation of the local University was held, and the degree 
ctor of Literature was conferred on the Viceroy, who 
in interesting speech on the occasion, An evening party 
ven by the Lieutenant-Governor at the Shalimar Gardens, 
dinner by the Viceroy in the evening. 
h the exception of the address at the durbar at Lahore 
hat at the Convocation of the University at the same 
a speeches made by ‘Lord Elgin’ in the course of his 
ave been marked by thé studied reticence which has 
erised his public utterances generally since his arrival 
sountry, and which was beginning to assume the appear- 
f lack of self-confidence or independence. The address 
Chiefs at Lahore was more outspoken, and, though it 
ed no sigus of originality, was eminently statesmanlike 
4 substance and tone, 
wring to the frontier policy of the Government and its 
ns with Afghauistan aud Russia, he said :— 
The time has not yet come when we can set aside as etn no 
count the martial instincts of your race. Journeying round the 
mtier, and examining the forts erected for its defence at great 
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cost, now well nigh .complete, I could not but think 

was only one thing more required to make our positic 

nable, and that was brave men to hold them. He 

home of brave men,.we have seen yesterday the fin: 

of the Imperial Service Troops which the Princes an 

the Punjab have raised for the avowed purpose of. 1 

the world their determination to make gommen caus: 

the defence of the Empire. It will be my pleasing du 

to Her Majesty, knowing as I do how sincerely she appreciaies 
such proofs of loyal devotion from the Princes and Chiefs of 
India, the .gallant bearing of the troops that I have seen here. 
One word of caution I may add: We seek to be strong that we 
may be at peace. We have no ambition for conquest ; no desire 
to extend our boundaries ; no other wish than to cultivate. friendship 
with our neighbours. From the recent speech of the Prime 
Minister of England you will have learned that there is reason ‘ 
hope that the time 1s approaching when all risk of the clashing , 
Russian and British interests in Asia will be obviated, arid 
venture to say that no more welcome intelligence could be co... 
veyed to any lover of India. We have the great advantage of a 
firm friend and ally in the ruler of Afghanistan. His Highness 
the Ameer, whose recovery from his late illness we all hailed 
with pleasure, has honourably recognised the obligations of the 
treaty of last year. The difficulties of an undefined frontier 
have already beeh removed in part, and will, I hope, soon be 
entirely swept away by the efforts of the. Afghan and British 
officers working on terms of the most complete amity. It is ọur 
own aim and ambition so to regulate our relations with the brig- 
undisciplined inhabitants of the hills on our Western border, ; 
at the same, time, to ensure. the peace and security for life ar 
property upon which our treaty obligations and the dictates 
humanity com#el us to insist, as to leave to them the entire occu- 
pation of their country, the fullest measure of autonomy, and the 
most complete liberty in their internal affairs and their tribal 
customs. I need not say with how much regret I have seen 
clouds arise fn Waziristan and darken the prospect. I trust they 
will roll away. I can safely assert, on behalf of the Government 
of India, that, though they will not allow any obstacle to preven! 
their pushing on to their goal’and establishing, as they intend tc 
do, peace-and order on this: part of your’ frontier, they/will no 
deviate from the profession I have just made, they will not bi 
‘turned aside by any desire for retaliation, but will maintaimthei 
set purpose of securing by peaceful means, if at all possible, 

of the last links in the chain of friendly peoples, 


In connexion with thé land*question he remarked :— 
There is no use in shutting our eyes to the fact that theré ar 

still questions of great importance affecting the conditions unde 
which land is held and the position of cultivators that demani 
solution. There are evils whicn follow close in the train o 
increasing population and increasing demands . for the applicatior 
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pital to land, which, unless regulated and restrained, cripple 

‘sources of men struggling to preserve their independence, 

tend to bring into existence undesirable relations between 
owners and occupiers. Rest assured that Government wiil 
approach these questions with sympathy, as well as with caution, 
as I think I may claim that they have shown in their recent 
Resolution on Forest management, to which my hon’ble colleague, 
Sir A MacDonnell, has devoted so much time and attention. 
No Government can afford to‘view with indifference the em- 
barrassment of a class of men who, here in the Punjab, have often 
proved the backbone of the State in peace and in war. 


The address concluded with some words of friendly counsel 
and encouragement to the Chiefs :— 

I desire now to say afew words to.connect the lessons of the 
past with the duties of the future. I wish to associate you, 
Princes and Chiefs, with the British Government in this matter, 
Che British Government is proud to base its claim to the loyalty 
of the people of India on-the justice, purity, and benevolence of 
ts administration. Depend upon it, you can rely on no surer 
oundation, It used to ve said that it was a fierce light which 
yeat upon a throne; it beats now on every act of ‘every 
uler, I might almost say of every officer Of: Government. 
[ am no foe to. criticism, and though I think that some 
of the criticism to which the Government of India is sunjected 
s ill-judged, and, perhaps, on occasion, ignorant and prejudiced, 
[ have to tell you that; however you may despise dishonest or 
ibusive language, you must not look to escape honest and fair 
‘riticism. The pursuit of pleasure instead of duty, expenditure 
on self-indulgence, of revenues that ought to be devoted to the 
jublic advantage, the neglect of opportunities which high position, 
incient lineage, and great wealth can give, will not, in these days, 
2scape observation, and will bring with them their own punish- 
ment, in the public reprobation which, E am bound to say, they 
will deserve. I am glad to know that, amongst the Chiefs of the 
Punjab, there are those who have recognised their responsibilities, 
and who, in the management of their States, have shown an ex- 
ample from which any one of us might take a lesson 3.and I trust 
the good- seed ‘they have sowa may bear fruit. Princes and 
Chiefs, I'am not here to call you to deeds of arms, but I do invite 
you to a contest—a contest in which you have not to overcome 
a sibgle rival, but to match yourselves against the whole world, 
You start with many advantages : a country of marked fertility, 
an energetic and industrious population, personal prestige, peace 
abroad ; and if you and your people fail to respond to the sùm- 
mons, i at least have done my duty .as representative of the 
Queen-Empress in placing before you. as strongly as I can, the 
obligation which les npon you, as Her Majesty’s loyal suvjects, 
here in this portion of the Em wire she loves so well, to dare aad 
to achieve the same triumphs of peace that elsewher: have 
characterised and,immortalised her glorious reign.” 
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Sir Charles Elliott availed himself of his brief antum: 
day to pay a visit to the Nepalese Capital, where he wi 
guest of the Resident. During his stay, he received a- 
from Sir Shumshet Jung, Rana Bahadur, the Prime Mini 
and paid one to the Maharaja, and subsequently a recep.. 
was held atthe Residency, at which the Maharaja attende 
He was also present ata grand review%of the troops held 
his honour, and visited the local school and hospital, the shrine 
of Balajee, the Shivite temple of Pashupati, and the Buddhist 
temples of Boudh Nath and Shambhu Nath, 

Not the least important event of the quarter has been the issue’ 
of a Forest Resolution by the Government of India, which may 
be said to mark a new departure in this branch of the adminis- 
tration, The “principles laid down in this document, which 
had been, to some extent, foreshadowed by Sir E. Buck’s Cir- 
cular of October, 1891, are that the sole object with wh 
Forests are administered by the State is the public berfefig ; 
that the end aimed at should be the greatest good of the com- 
munity, and, as far as possible, mere Revenue considerations 
must be subordinated to the convenience and welfare of the 
people in any way dependent.on the forests. The subject is 
dealt with in considerable detail in the Resolution, in which 
forests are classified according to their character and the nature 
of the grounds for their preservation. Thus, where the need 
for this depends on physical conditions, they are to be preserved 
so far as may be essential to secure the object aimed at. W*ere 
they are sources of large and valuable timber, they are to he 
managed on commercial lines, but every reasonable facility 
to be allowed the people on their margins to satisfy th 
customary needs on easy terms, Where the land is required 
for the purposes of agriculture, forest areas are to be unhesita- 
tingly relinquished, on certain conditions, such as that valuable 
forest is noteto be’honeycombed by isolated patches of culti- 
vation ; areas must not be cleared where the result would be 
sterilisation of the soil, or merely for temporary cultivation, and 
the like. - In the case of miner forests which supply fuel, fodder 
or grazing, all revenue is not to be foregone ; but, while the 
wood and grass are to be preserved from destruction, the pro- 
duce is to be supplied on moderate terms to the greatest ad- 
vantage and convenience of the people. i 

It will not always be an easy matter to draw the line. be- 

-tween undue ‘severity andêwasteful leniency in practice, 
Forest Officers act in the spirit in ‘which the Resolut.~.. .~ 
framed, a serious’ and widespread cause of grievance will be 
greatly mitigated. a 

The long expected Army re-organisation scheme was pub- 
lished in the Gazette of India on the 26th October, Under it the 
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India will consist of four Commands, the Punjab and 
‘al,.comprising the Bengal Army ; the Madras, and the 
These Commands will be under Lieutenant Gene- 
` who will be under the direct command of the Commander- 
'hief of India. The District Commands will be distributed 

nder :— ` 

PUNJAB COMMAND. 
Heada Quarters —* 


ist class Districts i and class Districts, 
Lahore. Peshawar. 
. Punjab Frontier Force. Sirhind. 
Rawal’ Piadi. 
BENGAL COMMAND, . 
Head. Quarters—* g 
-yst class Districts. end class Districts. 
Meerut, Allahabad. 
Oudh. -Assam. 
k : ° © Bundelkhand. 
Narbudda. 
Presidency, 


i Rohilkhand. 
MADRAS COMMAND. 
Head-Quarters, Octacamund. 
Burma. , Bangalore. 
Secunderabad. Belgaum. 
Madras, 
Mandalay. 
Rangoon. 
Southern, | 
Bompay COMMAND. 
Head Quarters, Poona. 


Mhow. Aden. 
Poona, Bombay, 
Quetta. _ Deesa, 
Nagpore, 
- Sindh, s 


The Secretary of State has given his final decision regarding 
the matter of the Behar Cadasgral Survey, transferring one 
eighth of the cost from the tenants to the Government, and 
sanctioning a trial of Sir Charles Elliott’s scheme for maintain- 
ing the record by means of a system of registration, 

Ain important step, and one in advance of anything yet at- 
tempted by the British Government, is about to be taken in 

sore, where, as announced by the Dewan, in presenting his 

al: Budget to the Representative Assembly, the State has. 

decided to grant facilities for the establishment of agricultural 
banks on the co-operative system, . 

The conversion scheme, the success of which has far sur- 
passed general expectation, reached its finalstage on the 8th 
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October, when a Gazette of India Extraordinary w 
giving holders of outstanding loans the option oftr 
them to the new 3% per cents. > 

The Government of India in the Public Works Depart 
has announced’ that. 520 lakhs will be given for irrigatic 
railway works in the current year, and 500 lakhs in each « 
next two years. Among the projects te be taken in ha 
once are the linking up of the narrow gauge from Cawnpore to 
Byramighat ; the Rohri-Kotri chord ; the Wazirabad-—Lyall- 
pore ;the Ennore—Madras section of the Bezwada line, and 
the Rutlam—Ujain line, 

The Burmo-Chinese Convention has at last been ratified. It 
settles the frontier and recognises the Chinese suzerainty over 
Kiang-Hung, Trade from Burmah to China is to be restricted 
to two routes—by Manwyne and Sansi—, which, it is said, are 
neither the only nor the best routes in actual use, while f- 
from China to Burmah is to be allowed by all, routes, a singu- 
larly one-sided abangement for which there is no evident jyis- 
tification, l 

The members of the joint Anglo- French ‘Commission for 
the delimitation of the Buffer State between Siam and Frendh 
territory have been appointed, and are expected to assemble 
by the rst January; but their functions are limited’ to investi- 
gating and reporting, so that the matter may be stilla long 
way from settlement. ~ 

The city of Poonah has been the < scene of a recrudescence 

of the Hindu-Mahommedan feud. A serious riot occurred 
there on the night of the rath September, owing to the mb 
bers of a Hindu procession, contrary to the orders of the polive,. 
playing a harmonium while passing a mosque, where, it was 
claimed, the Mahommedans were engaged in public worship. 
The Mahomedans in the mosque expostulated, and, the Hindus 
refusing to desist, attacked them, but were outnumbered and 
driven off. Subsequently the Hindus ransacked the mosque, 
and during the rioting, which lasted till 3 AM, many persons 
were injured, and one Mahommedan was killed, The shops in 
the city were closed, and great excitement prevailed for several 
days. A large number of arrests of Hindus were made by the 
police, and several of them were committed to the Sessions, 
where, however, they were all acquitted, the Judge holding that 
the police orders were illegal, and the accused had not exceeded 
the limits of self-defence, ¢§ - S 

An important Bill has been introduced into the Legis... 
Council of India by Sir A. MacDonnell, to amend the Pélice 
Act of 1886, by enabling Magistrates to exempt persons or 
classes whom they may consider blameless, from liability 
for the cost of punitive police quartered on a disturbed 
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ty ; to declare persons interested in land in such a locality 
e for such cost, though they may not be actually resident or 

‘esent on the spot; and to levy compensation and award if 
. injured persons in cases of disturbances where no punitive 

olice force has been quartered on the locality,; besides other 
‘sainor amendments. a ; 

The Government. of India have declined to sanction the 
proposal of the Madras Government to introduce a Bill for the 
better control of Hindu endowments in that Presidency, as 
involving a departure from the-policy of non-intervention de- 
liberately arrived at thirty years ago; and a similar decision 
has been arrived at, on a reference from the Government of 
Bengal, as regards the memorials recently submitted to it by 
the British Indian Association and the Indian Association on 
the same subject. : ; 

_ The obituary for the quarter includes the names of Alex- 
ander III, Czar of Russia; the Duke of Somerset; Earl 
Grey ; Viscount Drumlanrig; M. Ferdinand de Lesseps ; 
Froude, ` the . historian; Rubenstein, the well-known musi- 
cal composer; .Professor Helmholtz, the famous physicist; 
Mr, P. G. Hamerton; Dr. Terrien de Lacouperie, the sino- 
logist; Henry Herman, dramatist; Heinrich Hoffman, the 
author of Struwwelpeter ; M. Louis Figuier ; Admiral Symond ; 
Bishop Blomfield ; Mr. John Walter, of the Times; Mr, 
C, E. Kane, of the Times of India;and Sir Alfred Stephen. 


Booi E J W.F., 
December roth, 1894, eet 
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Review of the Trade of India in 1893-94. By J. E. O'CONOR, 
C. I. E, Assistant Secretary to the Gevernment of India, 
Finance and Commerce Department ; Honorary Fellow of 
the Royal Statistical Society ; Member of the International 
Statistical Institute. Simla: Government Central Branch 
Press, 1894. 


R. O'CONOR is an authority on Economics possessed of 
critical insight as well as Catholic breadth of view. 
His carefully-thought-out statements and close-knitted con- 
clusions do not admit of paraphrase ; and so, finding his review 
of the Trade of British India for the official year ending March 
31, 1894, on our table, and having regard to the vital import- 
ance at this time of the exchange quandary, and the relations 
that our Sea-borne Foreign Trade bears to it, we opine that the 
best thing we can do inthe interests of all those who are in- 
terested in the subject, is to reproduce his General Summary of 
the situation, as indicated by the figures shown and the teach- 
ings they are chargeable with. Here it is:— 

Two events of the first importance stand out in the trade 
history of the year 1893-94. On the 26th June, 1893, the In- 
dian mints were closed to the coinage of silver for the public, 
as a preliminary to the ultimate adoption of a gold standard, 
On the roth March, 1894, a tariff of import duties on general 
merchandise was imposed, cotton yarns and goods being exempt- 
ed. The régime of free trade, which was finally established in 
1882 by the repeal of the then existing tariff, thus came to an 
end. 

As the tariff came into operation only three weeks before the 

‘close of the year, it had'no perceptible effect on trade, and any 
discussion of its operation. must be adjourned until further ex- 
perience has been gained by the‘lapse of time. ‘ 

The closing of the mints, which took place towards the end 
of the first quarter of the year, had an immediate and most 
important bearing on trade, and the effects of the measure 
must be specially noticed. ; 

It was mentioned in the review of the trade of 1892-93, th 
trade had been subject to unfavourable influences in the thr 
years ending with that year :— i 

In 1890-91 its course was violently: interrupted by a sudden and rapid rise 
in exchange followed by an equally sudden and rapid fall, In 1891-92 ex: 


change fell still farther and heavily, and a reaction in the import trade followed 
the temporary stimulus given to it by the rise in exchange in, the preceding 
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pear. Trade generally was depressed, except in wheat and seeds, for which 
there was a large demand arisiug out of the failure of the Russian and other 
'European harvests. In 1892-93 this demand no longer existed, and the de- 
pression of trade continued, accompanied by a further fallin exchange so con- 
tinuous and persistent as to create grave anxiety, Imports were greatly re- 
‘duced in volume, merchants being reluctant to import and dealers to buy, while 
exchange remained in such conditions that transactions might invdlve them „in 
the most serious embarrassments, Exports also were restricted, by reason 
partly of lack of demand in Europe where trade was generally much depressed, 
partly of abundant supplies from other countries, and partly of more or less 
unfavourable harvests in India. 


In 1893-94 our foreign trade had to contend with the diffi. 
culties created by the continuance of trade depression in 
Europe, and by the financial and commercial conditions of the 
United States and Australia, On top of these difficulties came 
the measures taken by the Government for the reform of the 
currency which had the effect of temporarily dislocating 
and disorganising trade in avery remarkable manner. The 
Subjoined figures give the value of the*trade of the year and of 
the four preceding years :— : 


a 











Amports— 
1889-g0, 1890-91 = x89t-92, 2892-93, 1893 

i . Rx. Rx, Rx. Rx. 7 Re ms 
Merchandise or) ao 66,560,12 69,034,900 66,587,457 62,605,030 73 956.957 
Goid ie, AN se 5,071,027 ° G,500,832 4,128,929 1,581,789 3,146,530 
Silver . re os 32,388 a74 15,448,654 10,603,733 x§,228,0ar 15,278,726 
fete a e sate E 
Total Imports .. 84,019 422 90,954,386 Sr31o,119 79,614,840 g2,3822%3 
Sme ot NT e D ita OL A O me AANA 

Exports— 
N Foreign merchandise revexported 4,295,808 4,233529 4,485,179 4,500,290 4,431,975 
‘Indian merchandise .. »e 99.101055 95,909,193 103,550,831 101,945,707 103,015,618 
> Gold o o . 455,73 BG4,600 1,705,137 4594-472 , 2,505,284 
) Silver ie om ves 2,3826,196 1,207,246 1,438,049 2,334523 | 1,519,453 


Total Exports +» 105)238.782 102,407,628 r1x,199, 196 313,464.99" 210,472,337 





The total trade—imports and exports together——-wase« 
+ 188990... RX. 189,258,204 : 
1890 9I ws 9 193,162,014 
189192 we n 192,489,315 
1892-03 -e p 193,079.831 ° 
1893-94 s m 202,854,540 s 
Including Government transactions the aggregate trade of the 
five. years was— l : 
o 188) 90 «. RX, 192,023,710 
` I8Q0-QE p, 196,260,383 
Pa ` 1891-92 see EE] 195,615,322 
l 1892-93 +» 4, 196,829,486 
a 189394 ss 5, 206,086,249 
L - As soon as the mints were chosed, exchange advanced from a 
rate of about 144d. to 16æ, which was the rate at which the 
Government declared that gold would be received in exchange 
for silver, It became immediately apparent, however, that the 
advance was speculative and could not be maintained : that the 
rupee currency was redundant ; and that the exchange value of 
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the rupee was much less than 164. ‘The rate began to fan, 
meanwhile importers took advantage of the temporarily | 
rate, as’ they did in 1890-91, to put their goods on the Ind; 
market as fast as possible. The market Was ready to recei. 
them, for the imports of the preceding year had been on a ver 
restricted scale and stocks had run low. The imports cont: 
nued very actively long after exchange had begun to fall, anc 
indeed the trade was carried on quite to the end of the year 
with unusual vigour, importers being apprehensive that the 
rupee might continue its fall until it reached the level of its 
intrinsic value in silver, as was freely prophesied by some who 
incautiously assigned a date when that event would come to 
pass. The result was that the value of imported merchandise 
by the end of the year exceeded that of the preceding year by 
no less than 18 per cent, 

Imports of gold also increased by over 76 per cent, but the 
imports: of the preceding year had been relatively small, ann’ 
imports of the year were below the average. 

-Imports of silver were even larger than in 1892- -93 when they 
had been almost unprecedentedly large. It was always con- 
sidered that, even with closed mints, an extensive demand for 
silver would exist in India, but nobody ever dreamt that the 
closure of the mints would be the signal for such colossal spe- 
culation in the metal as actually occurred. Speculation began 
as soon as it was rumoured that the mints would be closed, and 
great quantities were rushed into the country in the hope that 
they would arrive before the closure, The recommendations of 
Lord Herschell’s Currency Committee were divulged in Europe} 
some weeks before action was taken on them in India, and 
then further large quantities of silver were at once shipped to 
India in the hope that they might arrive before the mints were 
actually closed. As the months went by, the fall in the price of 
silver bullion stimulated speculation therein, the native pur- 
chaser of ornamertts still remaining in the densest ignorance of 
*the fact that silver and the rupee had been divorced and buy- 
ing freely to take advantage of what he thought was tempo- 

-rary and inexplicable cheapness, These dealings were freely 
encouraged ‘by the Banks who were unwilling to buy Council 
Bills, while the Secretary of State insisted on only offering 
them for sale at a fixed minimum, for the importation of bar, 
silver enabled them to obtain rupees in India which, “without! 
those imports, they would have þad to obtain throughthe med 
dium of Council Bills. - The importation continued largely until 
November, when there were indications of restriction in the busi- 
ness. Butjust then rumours were industriously circulated that 
the mints were to be reopened, and these were sufficient to 
revive speculation in full force. Not until quite the end of the 
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year did the imports show a tendency to diminution. In 

t three months of the present year the imports have been 

uch smaller scale. . 

total imports of merchandise, gold, and silver in the year 

5 per cent. larger than in the preceding year. They were 
--»-- oy only 1% per cent, than the imports of 1890-91, when 
imilar exceptional re$ults. flowed from the existence of analo- 
‘ous conditions during a part of that year. 

In the imports of merchandise we find that the largest in- 
‘tease, amounting to. more than half of the whole—Rx, 63/ 
nillions out of an aggregate increase in all kinds of merchan- 
lise of Rx. 11% millions—occurred in cotton goods, including 
yarns. The imports ot thesen the preceding year had been on 
1 most restricted scale, and stocks in the hands of traders had 
yeen reduced to a low level, The goods that were imported 

ore found a ready market. Imports of metals, also, which 
yad been relatively small in. the preceding year, greatly in- 
sreased, The increase in cotton goods and metals amounted to 
58. per cent. of the whole increase, the value of these goods 
eing little more than half of the aggregate import trade, 

While the import trade was increasing to this unusual degree 
ander the influence of the temporary stimulus which was given 
to it by the introduction of the currency reform, the export 
trade suffered from the action of the same’ influences, 

~ The re-export trdde (foreign merchandise) was rather smaller 
than in the preceding year, and the exports of Indian merchan- 
dise were only fractionally in excess’of the trade of 1892-93. 
th most articles of this trade there was indeed a substantial in- 
crease, and in some the enlargement was noticeable, But three 
articles of great prominence in the trade fell off considerably, 
and the decline in these was great enough to produce the 
general result that the aggregate value of the exports of Indian 
merchandise exhibited no appreciable increase pver that of the 
preceding year. In cotton yarn and goods there was a decline of 
Rx. 1,858,100, being nearly 23 per cent. In opium the decline 
amounted to Rx. 1,235,585, beifig 13°3 per cent. In grain and 
pulsé the decline was Rx. 4,237,830, being 206 per cent. If 
the value of the trade in these three items had remained at the 
level-of the preceding year, the aggregate value of exports of 
Indian megchandise would have increased by Rx. 7,331,515 and 

uld have-been larger than that of 1891-92 by over 5 per cent, 

The decline under grain and pålse was due, not to anything 
connected with the currency system, but entirely to the condi- 
tions of the European and Indian markets. The rice millers in 
Burma, unable to carry on a profitable trade with Europe at 
the low level of prices there prevailing for all grains, rice in- 
cluded, combined during the last two seasons to reduce the very 
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high prices which had been given for some years to prod 

as the -result of competition to secure sufficient unhuske 

for the working of the mills. The cultivators objected t 
reduction and withheld their rice for as long as they could 

the result that comparatively little was brought in by them 
January, February, and March 1894, and the exports of thi 
months were much smaller than usual oving to this cause 
well as to the fall in prices in Europe. > Since the end of Marcu, 
however, conditions have somewhat changed, higher prices have 
been given under the encouragement of better markets in Eu- 
rope, and the trade has been more than normally large. Ano- 
ther cause for the restriction lay in the active demand in India 
for Burma rice at better prices than those ruling in the Euro- 
pean markets, and the grain was shipped in the year in very 
large quantities to the ports of India. 

It was anticipated early in the year 1893-94 that the expor 
wheat would not exceed the average, Price in India ruled fig 
the Panjab harvest had not turned out very well, and prices min 
Europe had fallen to such a low level as to make exports unpro- 
fitable. Prices continued to fall in Europe, under the inflnence 
of abundant harvests and large supplies, until they reached the 
lowest level on record; and, though prices also receded in 
India, business was unprofitable and the exports of the year 
were substantially below the average. 

As regards the other articles—opium and cotton yarns and 
goods——the cause of the decline may be attributed mainly to 
the closure of the mints. That measure, while it was intend-* 
to restore steadiness to the exchanges with gold-standa 
countries with which three-fourths of our trade are carried c 
had the effect—as was anticipated—of disturbing the exchanges 
with silver-standard countries with which the remaining fourth 
of our trade {is carried on, The disturbance was sudden and 
violent, While. the rupee appreciated in sterling exchange 
value, silver fell heavily in gold value and the sterling exchange 
value of the dollar: fell in the same proportion. The dollar 
exchange between India arfd China, which had all along 
stood at about $100 to Rs, 220, suddenly fell to about $100 to 
Rs. 192, and until prices of commodities were adjusted to the 
new conditions trade was practically paralysed. But this dis 
turbance of exchanges was not the sole, though it was the most 
important factor in ‘the decline of trade. The exnorts of yar 
in 1892-93 had been so large fhat the China markets had bé 
overstocked and were dull and drooping. So difficult was it to` 
carry on trade that, early in the year, proposals were made to 
work short-time in the Bombay mills in order to effect a reduc- 
tion of stocks and an increase in price, and these proposals were 
carried into effect two months before the closure of the mints 
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were in operation on the date of that event. In the case 
əpium the qe offered for sale by Government during 
year was smaller than usual in consequence of a reduction 
le reserve caused by deficient crops for a series of seasons. 
3ut though the quantity exported was smaller, the average value 
ier chest was about 140 rupees lower than in 1892-93, the fall 
f price being due to*the dislocation of the dollar exchange. 
The disturbance of exchange had, however, only a temporary 
ffect on trade. By the end of November all necessary adjust- 
nents had practically been made, and trade had resumed its 
iormal course, continuing to keep that course ever since. 





innotated Returns of the Charitable Dispensaries in Bengal for 

the year 1893. By Surgeon-Colonel ROBERT HARVEY, M.D, 

D.S.O, Officiating Inspector- -General of Civil. Hospitals, 
aleutta : The Bengal Secretariat Press. 1894. 


T number of dispensaries open at the close of the year 
8935 from a Which statistics were received for incorporation 
n the Provincial Returns, was 339, against 299 in the previous 
reer, Of this increase of 40 in the number of dispensaries, 
-4 were new institutions opened during the year, the remainder 
eing dispensaries of older standing, such as those maintained 
y the Irrigation Department and the Court of Wards, and also 
he Dufferin Hospitals for women, the statistics of which have 
bw for the frst time been included in the annual returns, 

Two Local Fund dispensaries were sanctioned, at Samastipur , 
ind Sherghati, but not opened. Orders also were passed for 
wringing three more private dispensaries,,on the Government 
ist, but two of these were not opened during-the year, and no 
eturns were received from the third. -Besides these there are 
(3 dispensaties already in existence, maintained or aided by 
he Court of Wards and-the Lady Dufferin Eund, the statistics 
of which have not been included in the Piseent returns, though 
they will be included in future. 

The total number of patients treated during the year was 
1,926,528, against 1,613,771 in the previous year, showing an in- 
crease of 312,757. Excluding the number of patients (62 ,129) 

in those hospitals which have now for the first time 
acluded in the Provincial Returns, the real increase was 
3, against an increase of 117,717 in ‘1892 over the figures 
I, The Lieutenant-Go¥ernor is glad to notice this steady 
advance in the figures of attendance, since it affords the best 
testimony to the good management and popularity of the 
sharitable dispensaries in the mufassal. The daily average 
uttendance of patients rose from 12,320 in 1892 to 15,426 
1893, In 14 dispensaries the increase in the number of 
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patients was over 3,000° in each case, the most marked amo 
them being Laheria Serai (Darbhanga) and Gopalganj (Far 
pur), where the increase, respectively, was 14,506 and 7,14 

on the other hand, there was a decrease of 2,000 and upwaru 
in six cases, the largest being in Madhubani, where the num 
ber fell off by 7,849. The increase is generally attribute: 
either to the growing popularity of the institution, or to the 
greater unhealthiness of the year, or to both causes; but these 
explanations are not always either convincing or consistent. , 
For instance, an increase of nearly 7,000 in the Darbhanga 
Dispensary has been ascribed to the excessive prevalence of 
malarial fevers,” whilst the falling. off of 7,849 at Madhubani 
in the same district is said to be duet the “healthiness of 
the year” The falling off of 2,102 patients at Chanchal in the 
Maldah district is reported ‘to have been‘ occasioned by the, 
temporary “ absence of the permanent incumbent (medical sub _ 
dinate in charge) on privilege leave,” a reason which, in the, 
opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor, is most ingufficient. 


\ as 
One hundred and sixty-three dispensaries received both in- 
door and out-door patients, as against 148 in the previous 
year, the total number of in-patients treated being 40,589, 
against 37,845 in 1892, thus showing an increase of 2,744 
persons. The total number of beds available rose from 2,357 
in 1892 to 2,511, but the daily average of attendance was 1,693 
only, which shows that full advantage is not yet-taken.of tht 
accommodation provided for in-patients at hospitals. The 
attention of the managing bodies of these charitable institutions 
is again drawn to the remarks in the Resolution of last year, 
pointing’ out the advisability of providing suitable accommoda- 
tion (1) for the relatives of patients near the dispensaries, 
and (2) for moribund cases and pauper patients. ‘It is gratify- 
ing to notice that avith a larger number of in-patients treated 
during the year, vzz., 40,589, against 37,845 of the previous year 
the number of deaths in hospitals fell off from 5,107 to 5,059, 
the death-rate of inmates being *thus reduced from 13°49 to 
12'46 per cent. The percentage of mortality was as usual 
largest in the hospitals along the pilgrim: route to Puri, the 
proportion rising in one case as high as 49 per cent. 
patients treated. Evidently a large proportion of the su 
were in a moribund condition when received into the host 


With the exception of a single year (1885), the number of 
out-door patients has. gone on increasing every year, during . 
the last decade, the number having almost doubled during that 
period. It is satisfactory to notice that twenty-two dispen- 
saries had an average daily attendance of roo and upwards 
in 1893 as against sixteen which reached this standard in the 
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year. .The largest average daily”: attendance (267) was ’ 
Inicipal dispensary at Chapra. 
usual, © malarial fevers” contributed thé largest number ` 
3e8 treated at the dispensaries, forming no less than 21'E 
ent. of the total number of cases treated. both in-door 
ut-door, against a percentage of 19'2 in the previous year. 
«ow number of fever cass rose from 320,113 in 1892 to 408,043 
during 1893, and even allowing for the-figures returned from 
the new dispensaries it is clear that there was a very large 
increase in the number of fever patients, and that in the year 
1893 fever was very common. Cases of bowel-complaints 
(dysentery and diarrhoea) rose from 71,781 to 87,243. The 
Inspector-General of Civil Ho§pitals atttributes thé- unusual 
nrevalence of these diseases to the prolonged and heavy. rains 
of the year, and though the Sanitary Commissioner’s vital 
j cs show that the fever mortality was not high, the ratio 
„only 20°78 per thousdnd as’ against 22° 84-in: 1892, it is 
lear that. a larger proportion of fever patients came to the 
lisyensaries for reliéf. The number of cases of cholera and 
small-pox fell off from 9,795 and 191 in 1892 to 8,077 and 
JI respectively ; and although it is well known that such cases 
are only in. rare’ instances brought to a hospital, it may be in- 
ferred from a comparison of the figures for the two years, that 
these diseases were’on the whole less prevalent during the year 
1893 than „during 1892. The statistics in the Sanitary Com- 
missioner’s’ Report fully corroborate this inference. The num- 
ber f lepers who attended at the hospitals was 3,286, against 
245 in 1892, the largest number being treated at the Darbhanga 
a  Laheria Serai dispensaries, vz, 209 and 138, respectively. 
‘The total number of surgical operations, both major and 
minor, increased from. 86,915 in 1892 to 92,476 during the year 
under review. The Lieutenant-Governor holds that it is on the 
success of these operations that. the fame and popoa of 
charitable dispensaries largely depends, We take leave to differ” 
from his Honor on this point. Our experiences leading us 
to believe that. very many sick persons whose pains -might be 
eased or eradicated by competent, professional treatment are, by 
reports—-whether well founded or false is not ‘the question—of 
professional preference for recourse tò the. knife, rather than 
to. pHysic, induced. to fear: hospitals and dispensaries, more 
than| they do a lingering death. ; 
“humber of operations for qataract (extraction of the 
_ ell off from ,2,333 in 1892 to 2,221 during 1893. The . 
number of lithotomies performed during the year, as compared 
with the previous year fell frorn. 191 to 143. Surgeon- Major» 
Whitwell (Gaya) operated in the largest number of cases, VZ., 
21. Eight ovariotomies were perforined, and ih five cases death 
VOL, €] ; : > 4 
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` occurred: this result’ is explained. by the fact that 
very worst cases.submit to operation. | 

The total umber. of females treated: during the yea 
as in-door and out-door patients, was 299,187, against 2. 
showing an, increase of 49,777, or 19 per cent. Althoug! 
represents but an infinitesimal fraction of the female popul 
of these provinces, the advance- is Satisfactory, and it i: 
pected that, with the gradual increase in suitable aCCOtuuiv- 
dation „provided by the construction of Dufferin Hospitals 
throughout the province, the number, of female applicants 
for medical help will increase, -though the progress is neces- 
sarily slow. The average daily attendance of female in-patients 
was no more than 346, although 718 beds were available for 
them: - -° caer - i : 

The total income of the dispensaries during 1893, inclusive 

of the opening balance of Rs. 25,289, was Rs. 6,14,737, a t 
‘Rs, 5,48,699 of the previous year, which included a jot 
opening’ balance of Rs. 35,327. The net increase in the ingome 
was Rs. 76,076, due, to'a large extent, -to the inclusion of .the 
statistics: of a: number: of dispensaries for the first. time this 
. year,, The’ increase was contributed largely by Government 
-(Rs, 13,457), by -Lo¢al-as, distinguished from Municipal’ Funds 
(Rs. 25,162), and by subscription from natives of India 
(Rs. 35,232) The latter appear’ chiefly under institutions 
which had not been included in the returns in previous years, 

The total expenditure of the year was Rs. 5,86,365 against 
Rs, 5,23,544, showing an increase of Rs, 62,821. eo 


Report on the Financial Results of the Income- Tax Alinna 
tration in the: Lower Provinces for the year: 1893-94., Cal- 
cutta: The Bengal Secretariat Press. ` 1894. pi 

HE following statement compares the financial results òf 
the-intome-tax during the last two years :— a 
1892-93. f 1893-94. 


Number of persons originally assessed, ex- Persons. Persons. ` 
cluding Government servants ® . om 106,142 ' 107,741 
Number of persons finally assessed, ex- . : = 
_ cluding Government servants one 103,894 105,476 
Number of persons finally assessed, includ- ` roe . i 
ing Government servants sse i. 12,858 ” £13,770 
Number of assessees, including Govern: s i 
ment servants, who paid the tax within k : : 
the year: aes rr oe 108,818 “4 
a poids ‘Rs. l 
Final demand of income-tax ‘for. the cur- ` S È : 
_ rent year me CONARI a. 42573; SNI 
"Final dernand, including penalties, fines, ` Hi ` mo ne 
and arrears of previous years ` ee 44,50,299 _ 46,06,032. ~ 


Collections of income-tax within thé year 490,60,705 41,97,022 ° 
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jal receipts, including advance 


cess payments and after-adjust- f 5 
s.. aoe were 42,25,306 4348,453 
ey gee 1,80,17E | 1,76,272 
ntage of charges on “total actual- 
aceipts -> wee’ wwe we Ue AB 4I 
avenue vee “ase e.. 40,45,195 4%572,181 


The net revenue, it * will be seen, shows an increase’ of 
Rs. 1,26,986,.or 3 per cent., against a decfease ‘of 18 per cent. 
in the preceding year. Including. advance payments: and ex- 
‘cess collections, and. making allowance for various adjustments, 
the actual receipts at the close of.the year amounted to 
Rs. 43:48,453,° against Rs.” 42,25,366 in the previous year. . The 
receipts on account of the current demand for 1893-94 amounted | 
to Rs. 42,27,219, which is Rs, 1,40,792 in excess of similar re- 
ceints in the previous year. 

increase in the final demand occurred i in every district, 
AS UPA the 24-Parganas, Khulna, Darjeeling Mymen- 
singh, Cuttack} and Se a and is attributed to.fresh and 
eulhanced assessments resul ting from more careful and syste- . 
matic. enquiries on’ the part of the assessing officers, In 
Howrah the decrease was ‘insignificant, and in Mymensingh it 
amounted to only one per cent. of the former demand. In the 
24-Parganas, however, the percentage was 9'6, in Cuttack 6'8, 
in Singhbhum 6z, in Darjeeling 4'6, and in Khulna 3'7. 
Varjous causes are alleged for the large decline in the 24- 
Parganas, but the. Lieutenant-Governor is not disposed to ac- 
cept the explanation -without reserve. Failure of crops in 
una, decline of trade in Cuttack, and an outbreak.of rinder- 
pest. affecting. the incomes of cart-owners and diary farmers, 
and the removal of a numbér of contractors on the completion 
of certain large works, in Darjeeling, are assigned as the catises 
of the decrease in those districts, In Singhbhum it is-probable, 
as the Board think, that the reduction is due mainly to the. 
negligence ofthe assessors, The Board mention that Mr, 
Lyall, while inspecting the Puri Income-tax Office, found that 
the ground-rents liable to taxatfon had not been taxed, and 
that, as the result of this discovery, ground-rents i in municipal 
areas have since been brought under assessment in all the dis-. 
tricts-in Orissa, | ~ 
The outstanding balance at the close of the year, including 
~om- ltjes, &c., aggregated Rs. 2,66,987, against Rs. 2 2,48,747 in 
‘93. Of this balance, Rs. 68742 are reported to be good 
and under realization, Rs: 1,19,464 doubtful, and Rs, 86 781 bad 
and irrecoverable. 

The only districts which succeeded in n collecting the enug 

demand within the year were Balasore and Pari, 
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_ Sir Charles Elliott attributes shortcomings from 

standard of realizations to lack of energy and promptit 

the asséssment and collection ‘of the’ tak. Its unpopular 

does not apparently consider a factor worth taking ir 
count in the calculatiod, although he admits that the 
greatly disliked. He notes that the’ large outstanding bal; 

are attributed in Birbhum and Calcutta to the completi 

the assessments, -towards the end of the year, and rem 
with reference to this apology, that Mr. N. K. Bose, in «us 
report, has not explained why such delay. occurred, : 

The percentage of objections to assessment was, as last year; 
highest in Gaya (31°6):and Puri (23), The percentage of 
successful objections exceeded. 50 ih the 24-Parganas* (64:8), 
Darjeeling (62), Purnea (6r9), Khulna (538), and Calcutta (52°6). 
These percehtages, it is ruled, are not creditable to the officers 
against whose assessments the Sbjections were preferred, 
full allowance for the difficulty of estimating profits 
absence gf accounts, it is clear that the assessments were 
and injiidicious in‘miany cases, 

Excluding the- tax on interest of Government securities and 
the salaries of efficials, the average incidence of the tax on 
the whole population of the province was Re. r to every 184 
persons, against 19'2 in the previous year. Without Calcutta, 
the average was Re. 1 to every 35:7 inhabitants against Re, I 
to every 36°9 inhabitants in "1892-93. . Darjeeling again shows 
the highest mufassal average (Re. I tó every five persons) and 
Cuttack the lowest (Ré r to every 82 persons}: In Calcntta 
the average incidence was Re. r to every ‘4 persons, and 
person in every, 39 persons was assessed to the tax, the- 
portion for the whole of Bengal being 1 in 674, against a us 
684 in the previous year. i 

The coercive measures which had to be taken for the feliza: 
tion of the tax are shown in the following statement :— 
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In the majority of cases payment is made on, the issue of 
the warrants, while in the remainder distraint suffices and sales 
are rare, Wilful recusancy, we are told, doubtless accounts for 
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sportion of the : warrants, Also ‘that the numiber'in” 


icts is excessive, ‘Sir Charles thinks that earlier -com-? 
he assessments would obviate the issue of coercive pró- | 


jess, wuu iS often found. necessary towards the close of the year. ; 


The proportion of warrants issued oy the,number of persons 
issessed was above 16 per cent, ‘in the districts of Singhbhum, 
fessore, _Khulna,: Muzaffarpur, Noakhali, Gaya, and Jalpaiguri. 
The first four districts showed a. nee perceritage in 1892-93 
also. -In ‘eight: districts no sales -took. place, while they. were 
most numerous in Jessore, Rangpur, and Khulna. In Calentta 


distress warrants were issued in 1,499 Ran, but i in one case: - 


only was‘sale found necessary, * 


‘The amount of tax ‘collected uider section 9 (2) of the In- 


come-tax Act, which permits private employers to undertake 
the collection of the tax from their employés on receipt of a 


commission from the Government, was Rs, 2,656,584; against. 


Ws. 2,47,918 in the previous year. The number of companies, 
é&c., who‘ undertook to collect the tax again fell from 324 to 


307. The Board of Revenue is inclined to *@commend, an. 


increase of the «commission allowed, in order to offer’ greater 
inducement to companies and other employers to enter into 


agreements with the Government. .The present rate of. com: 


mission does not appear to the Lieutenant-Governor inadequate 
for the small -troyble imposed, buthe will be prepared to con- 
sider any “propgsals which. the Board may ‘desire to submit. 
The special: provision of the law, he says, cannot be expected to 


work with advantage where the number of the employés liable. 
to taxation is: very small. With a large number of such, 


employés the commission offered is remunerativè to the-em- 


ployer, and also repays ti ie Government by the amount of relief. 


given to the collecting establishment. ; 

The expenditure incurred in the working of the tax fell 
from Rs.. 1,80,171 in 1892-93 to Rs. 1,76,272, -In view of the 
increased collections and ‘the appointmeng of a ‘whole-time 
officer as Collector of Calcutta, the decrease is considered very 
‘satisfactory, `` 


‘The system ‘payment by” money-order continues to gain: 


in popularity. nly one case of embezzlement of’a very oe 
fling character was discovered during the yeur, 





“Report on the ‘Administration of the Police of the. North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh “for the year ending gist 
"December, 1893, By J. B. YHomson, Esq, C.S, Inspector- 
General of Police, N.-W. Provinces and Oudh. Allahabad : 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh Government Press. 1894. 


a Report om the Administration of the Police. in the: 
N.-W. Provinces and Oudh for the ` P 1893 does not: 


+ 


make cheerful reading. 
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Riots, cases of grievous hurt, and hurt’ by danger 
weapons, kidnapping, dakditis and robberies have increa: 
while the number of murders and culpable homicide: c: 
remains fairly constant. The Lieutenant-Governor ` thi 
that while the increase in the number of riots is, to some 
tent, due to the cow-protection, Bakr-Id and Muharrum 
turbances, which unhappily characterised, the year, yet 
great bulk of this class of offences was purely agrarian 
-character, Azamgarh headed the list with 87 riot cases 
disposal, in which 481r persons were convicted. ‘According to 
the District Superintendent’s report, 39 of these, in which 718 
persons were arrested and 343 convicted, were connected with 
the cow-protection movement, The increase in dakditis,*is 
attributed to the organized bands of dakdits’ which infested 
the Tardi and Pilibh{t in the early months of the year, and 
to the still more formidable gang which, in November and 
December, undet Bijai Singh, terrorised the districts of Manipurj 
and Budaun. . Both these gangs have ‘now, however, been 
utterly, broken up, and the prominent members for the most 
part convicted., The gang of Bihari and Badan Singh, of 
whose operations the District Superintendent of Agra gives 
a graphic account, may. also be,considered to have been sup- 
‘presssd, as only two members, out of eleven; were unaccounted 
for at the end of the-year. The districts of Banda, Hamirpur, 
and Jhansi, including the sub-division of Lalitpur—where, in 
former years, dakaiti of the profeSsional type, has ‘been rife— 
had, in 1893, a remarkably cledr. record. Credit for this is 
deservedly given to the exertions of Mr, Hankin, the 
Superintendent of the Thagi and ‘Dakditi Department in 
Central India,. who, has effectively cleared the border -óf a 
number of -desperate characters. In departmental. return 
‘No. I, the Rohilkhand Division still retains an undesirable 
pre-eminence in heinous crime,” There were. fewer murders 
in it (72 against, 98 in 1892), but dakditis increased from 54 
to 68, and robberies from 96 to 164. Among individual districts, 
Kheri and Meerut return the most murders (26each), Budaun 
the most dakditis (17), and’ Bareilty.the most yobberies (74). 

The percentage-of convictions ta cases investigated by ‘the 
police was 49 against 41 in 1892, The apparent improvement 
is, however, Sir Charles Crossthwaite considers, wholly due to 
the orders relieving the police from the necessity of investiga- 
ting certain petty classes of crime. Thus, in 1892, the police 
investigated over 42,000 cases fof lurking house-trespass, or 
house-breaking, and obtained 5,215 convictions, the resultant 
percentage being only 12+ In 1893 they investigated under 
28,000 such casés, yet they obtained 5,203 convictions, the 
resultant percentage being 19. The cases they were relieved 
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investizating in 1893 were those of-the hopeless kind, i in 
ich no property was taken, and no clue to the offender was 
‘nished -by the complainant. The higher percentage of 
avictions to investigatiéns in such circumstances is no 
testimony to more. efficient’ police action, Under the more 
serious classes of crime, in which investigation is, obligatory, 
the results of 189% were much the same as’ those of 1892, 
Under class I, the percentage of convictions to investigations 
was 76 in both years, and under class II, 74 to 72 in 1892. 
The. percentage of convictions.to cases reported’ was an 
against 21°3 in 1892, excluding sanitary, cases, 
His Honour is severe on the Police in the matter of cattle 
thefts. He writes in his Resolution on the Police Report :— 
Reports of cattle theft have fallen from -8,431 in 1892 to 
5,591 in 1893. In your’ special report on cattle theft, which 
was received on the 16th july, "you, however,. show no less 
than 5,777 „reports of cattle theft in 1893 in the 33 districts in 
which the special cattle theft rules are in force: There is a 
like discrepancy in the’ numberof persons said to have been 
concerned in such cases. You are requestéd. to explain the 
cause of these discrepancies in the two sets,of returns, Both 
‘returns show a large decrease in the number of reports ‘com- 
pared with the returns for 1892. The decrease is mainly due 
to a change in recording sich cases by. the police’ -Up to 
May 1893,,in the districts in which the special rules are in 
force, reports of cattle ‘strays’ were, under standing orders, 
recorded as thefts, if the cattle were. not recovered within 15 
days. Since May 1893 these orders have been altered, and 
simple strays-are no longer counted as thefts, Comparison 
between the number of reports in ‘the years 1892 and 1893 
is, therefore, futile. As regards police action in such cases, there 
was a distinct decrease in the number of cases in which -con- 
victions were obtained and in the number of persons convicted. 
The special. report shows that in this brafich of police work 
there is much room for improvement. , The provisions of the 
special rules in force in distrigts in which professional cattle- 
lifting’ prevails have been allowed ‘in many of these districts 
to drop out of sight by District Superintendents. There has 
been little co-operation between district and district: the 
istrict. registers of professional ‘cattle thieves ‘have been 
perfunctorily. kept up: habitual’ offenders were insufficiently 
identified, and when identifiedyhave, in few cases, been dealt 
with under section 75 of the Penal Code. 
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Wate: on the Annata of the Registration Depar 
the Punjab for the year. 1893-94. Lahore: The C 
Military Gazette - Preas, Contractors to the Punjab 
pment. 1894. ` j 
HE number of registrations and the income of the 
ment tn the year 1892-93 was the highest on rec 
the year under review there has been a faMing-off in t 
pects, and it is held not unlikely that the Inspector-Ge 
right in attributing this to the harvests of 1893-94 having been 
better thin those of the- ‘preceding year. The total number 
of documents registered in 1893-94 was: 117;646, and the net 
income of the Department amounted to Rs. 1,82,877. Both 
these figures are higher than the 'correspogding A euts for 
ny year previous to 1892-93... 
Notes on the Annual Retuyns of the Dispensaries and Charitati; 
{Institutions of the North-Western: Provinces and Oudh 
. the year ending 31st ‘December 1893. By Surgeon- Coténel 
W. P. WARBURTON, M.D., Officiating Inspector- General 
of Civil - Hospitals, North- Western Provinces and Oudh. 
o North- Western .Provinccs and Oudh Government 
ress 
Deane the year the number of hospitals and dispep- 
‘saries rose from 315 to 328. One dispensary. in the 
Mirzapur | District was closed on account of the failure of local 
support. Fourteen new ones were opened, of which eight 
are’ controlled by” District Boards, four are female hospitals 
in connection with the Dufferin’ Fund Agssogiation and aided 
by the State under the grant-in-aid rules, onetan aided Missio 
dispensary, and one an unaided female- dispensary. Not- 
withstanding that the year was unusually healthy, the atten- 
dante continued to increase. .The number of patients treated 
in the hospitals existing at the beginning of the year was 
3,603,286 as agaihst 3,432,351 in 1892. In the-14 hospitals 
and dispensaries opened during the year, 74,549 patierits 
received relief, the total increage on the figures of 1892 in 
the number of" patients “being -thus 245,474. ` The Lieutenant- 
Governor regrets that it should ever be possible, as is stated 
to ‘have been the case in`Ghazipur in 1892, for returnssof 
attendance to be fabricated to such an extent as to cast doubf% 
upon their substantial accuracy. ee 
. In three .only of the wongen’s hospitals was “the darby. 
average im excess of the number of beds, but in no case wag 
overcrowding serious, I nine male hospitals also the average 
number was in excess of the accommodation, but not serious- 
ly, except in the Colvin Hospital at All ahabad and’ in the 
Bareilly and Muttra Hospitals. The total number of beds 
‘ncreased from 2,161 to 2,299 fer males and from 997 to. 1,064 
for females, i . S ; 
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ion of Symbols. By the COUNT GOBLET D 'ALVIELLA, 

Lecturer, 1801 ; Senator and Member of the Royal 

of Belgium. With an Introduction by Sir George 
Birdwood, M, D., K.C.LE. Westminster: Archibald Con- 
stable and Co., Publishers to the India Office. 1894, 


N the mindsof many men; and of more women, outward 
and visible signs of theire affiliation with religions truth 
wlk as largely in importance as inward spiritual grace; and 
o it happens that always, in all parts of the world, civilized 
well as savage symbolism has been held in. worshipful 
særd by the profanum vulgus, This reverent attitude 
owatds signs and tokens has been encouraged, not only by 
Priests imbued with the instinctive fondness. for mysticism 
sommon to the hierarchies of all religious cults, but even by 
wuch dissentients from the dominion of priestcraft as ‘have 
een keen witted enough to discern their utility as a buckler 
igainst the immobilities of dogma, and the tyranny of the 
veitten word that changes not ‚with the changes worked 
ony time, the constantly-altering conditions of progressive 
sivilizations, A pertinent example, drawn from our own times, 
of this often-overlooked justificatory value of symbolism may 
ve) found well eer h the pages of M. Leroy-Beaulieu’s , 
Mok L'Empire des Wears, in which he draws attention to 
the fact that symbolic interpretations of texts and ceremonies 
aave helped the.‘ Old Believers’ in thein struggle for liberty 
n doctrine, and shows how they have secured this enfranchise- 
nent without breaking with the traditional symbols of the 
sreck Church, retention of which popularised and aided 
he cause of essential reform. Reference is made to this 
cestimony to- the inherent evitality of symbolism in 
Connt Gohlet d’Alviella’s Mrieration of ‘Svmbols: a work 
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Schools of Art throughout the United Kingdom ; the other bei 
it as widely accessible as possible to archeeological studen 
where so much of thé symbolism of antiquity still survives as a 
religious and zesthetic force, permeating the entire mass of 
populations,—like that idealizing thread of scarlet which ru 
the ropes used in the British Royal Navy, ‘from the si 
the weakest, —-elevating it by the constantly felt prese 
unseen realities of human life, and the diffusion throug! 
popular spiritual culture ; and where, consequently, the cl 
mystery of so many historical emblems may be successful 
up on every hand, even among the humblest and the most illiterate.” 


In another place the author’s method of pursuing his in- 
vestigations on a severely inductive basis meets with approba- 
tion v he is declared to have, single-handed, raised an enig- 
matic subject of inquiry to its proper position as a department 
of archeological research. Sir George characteristically adds 
his hope that the work may exert an abiding influence o 
the future of the decorative designs of the artistic indust 
of the West. In any case, its scope is far-reaching. Apropds 
of that consideration, by way of assisting in clearing the way. 
for reverent study of symbolism, and in deference to the 
alarms of the ultra-susceptible Social Purity Leagues now in 
vogue, we are fain to take another extract from the Introduce 
tion: “ Only three years ago,” Sir George Birdwood writes— 


“I recorded in the Zmes? the flogging, by order of the Police 
Magistrate of Black Town, Madras, of a Hindu boy ‘for exhibiting 
an indecent figure in public view? What he had explicitly done was 
to set up, in accordance with universal custom, a phallic image before 
a house that was in course of erection by a Mr. K. Streevandsa, 
who was first tried under the indictment, but was acquitted, he, the 
owner, not having been the person whé had actually exhibited tit 
image. It is the fact that the image referred to is often very naturally 
fashioned in Southern India, a most fortunate fact in relation to 
the history of art; but even so it conveys no more idea of indecency 
to a Hindu, than do the words ‘fascination,’ ‘testimony’ [cf. 
Genesis, xxjy., 2, 3,93 xxxii, 25; and xlvii, 29], ‘Lord and Lady ' 
[Arum sps:], ‘orchid, ef-cetera, to ourselves, It has indeed for 
the Hindus a Significance of the highest sanctity, of which’ only the 
remotest trace remains in the words ‘fascination’ and ‘testimony, 
and of which thereis no trace in the word ‘orchid’ or ‘orchis, 
the‘ testiculus’ of the Romans, unless possibly through its Greel 
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hg his work aå ovo with etymology, Count Goblet 
ninds us that the word c¥s#fadoy, originally applied 
halves of the tablet which the old world Greeks 
a friend as a pledge of hospitality, was gradually 
the ‘engraved shells by which those initiated in the 
ade themsglves known to one andther. Whiles, 
ed to thé more or less esoteric formulas and 
rites that constituted the visible bond of their 
*reemasonry. At the same time its meaning was so amplified 
S’to include, on the one. hand, oracles, omens, and every 
xtraordinary phenomenon that could be twisted into a warn- 
ng from Olympus, and on thé other hand applied to military 
iass-words, badges of corporate bodies, tokens of attendance, 
nd pledges of every description, from wedding ring to signet 
*-~ deposited before partaking of a banquet as guarantee 
due payment of the feaster’s share of the bill. In course 
1, ume the term came to be used for everything that, whether 
y general agreement or analogy, conventionally represented 
omething or somebody. : Our author, for his part, defines a 
ymbol as a representation which does not aim at being a 
eproduction. And he suggests that symbolism is an alchemy 
iotent to endue base and common objects with illimitable 
alues': “The-scrap of cloth which, in ordinary circumstances, 
re discard as a rag, at the top of a staff sums up all the 
spirations included in the idea of one’s country ; and two 
rossed lines suffice to recall.to millions of Christians the 
ad@mption of the world by the voluntary sacrifice of a God.” 
Students of symbolism are warned against being misled 
1 the identification - of symbols by merely. superficial re- 
emblances :— - 

On the famous Damietta stone, the Greek words Iiroħeuaiop Ewryp, 
“Ptolemy the Saviour,” are rendered by the demotic characters 
forming the equivalent of [IvoNesalog, followed by tle sign F; from 
which the author concludes that the term Saviour being rendered by 
a Gross, this sign was, with the Egyptians, an allusion, to the future 
‘coming of the Redeemer,* Unhapgily for this ingenious interpreta- 
tion, M. de Harlez, who has taken the trouble to refute M. Ansault’s 
article, points out to him that in demotic the sign fis the simplest 
form of a hieroglyph representing a hammer, or a boring tool, and. 

‘employed to express the idea of grinding, avenging, and 
ification, “the Grinder,” “the Avenger,” a not uncommon 
f Horus, and some other godg.t 
cussivuiuies and probabilities of migration must be taken 
ccount of, . “ Whatever the similarity of form, and even of 
neaning, may be between two symbolic figures of different 








* Lec ulte de la croix avant Jésus-Christ, in the French periodical, Le Correspond- 
nt of the 25th October 1389, 

Ẹ Le culte de la croix avant le christianisme,in La Science Catholique of the 
sth February 1890, p. 163. - 
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origin, it is proper, ere we assert their relationship, to 

the probability, or at least the possibility, of intern: 
relations which would have served as a vehicle of tran 
Differing from Fergusson and the School he belonged. -t 
author maintains that the most ancient reliques of . 
sculpture and carving—when they do npt bear witness | 
direct influence of Greek art—are of Persian derivatior 
through Persia, connected with Assyria and Egypt. 

is prepared to admit that art throughout the extreme ası 
was profoundly modified through the influence of the Buddhist 
types which proceeded directly from India. Briefly, his posi- 
tion is that, whether:we start-from Japan, from Greece, from 
India, or even from Libya, Etruria, or Gaul, we are bound to 
arrive at last at two great centres of artistic diffusion, partially 
irreducible as regards one another, vz, Egypt and Cha! 
Symbols followed the same paths as did purely ornam 
schemes, and were transmitted in the same manner, at the 
same periods, and in nearly the same proportion, “ In a, word, 
the two classes of importations are joined together to such 
a degree that, in writing the history of art, we write, to a great 
extent, the history of symbols, or at least of their migrations.”. 
From the extremely Jimited number of signs and figures 
current in the world, and their frequent repetitions, or.combin- 
ations, among nations far apart, geographically speaking, it 
might be inferred that antique symbolism had at ‘its disposal 
no others. But the inference would be a wrong one, for “the 
variety of symbolic representations has no more limits, than 
the spirit of analogy.” The tradition of the elders, .and¥a 
favouritism rooted and grounded in imaginative ° associations 
of thought, are really accountable for most repetitions. 
Sometimes, there is repetition cw innovation in the guise of 
attempted fusion of oppositional emblems ; as when Con- 
. stantine chose for his standard that labarum ‘which might be 
claimed both by the religion of Christ and the worship of the 
sun ; as when Hakon ” Adailsteinfostri, first Christian king of 
Norway, obliged to drink to Odin at an official banquet, com- 
promised with his conscience by telling his guests it was the 
sign of Thor’s hammer he had traced with his finger ‘on the 


bowl, and not the cross; as the Solar Wheel, co o 
Buddhistic uses, became ,the wheel of the law. e 
Brahmoists of contemporhry India have testified ca 


religious-eclecticism by interweaving the Om of the minaus 
_with the Trident, the Crescent, and the Cross, Count d’Alviella 
feels assured that each successive religion preserves in its 
rites and symbols survivals of the whole series of which it is 
the legitimate heir. Complaint need not be made on this 
score, he thinks, since itis not the vessel that is important, 
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rine which we pour into it; not the form, but the 
1 animate and transcend that form :~ 
comes a time when religions, which deal largely with the 
ural, come into collision with the progress of the different 
; of knowledge, and, above all, with the growing belief in a 
order ‘of the universe. Symbolism then offers them a means 
„of which they have more than once taken advantage, in 
keep abreast 8f the times If we take nations in a. lower 
development, we find among them /fetiches—i.e., beings and 
invested at pleasire with superhuman faculties—~then idols, 
wiva arë fetiches carved to resemble a human being or animal. But 
we do not find any symbols as long as there is neither the desire to 
depict what is abstract by what is concrete, nor the consciousness 
that there is no identity between the symbol and the reality thus 
represented. When the mind opens itself te the conception of abstiact 
r invisivle gods, it may preserve its veneration for its ancient fetiches, 
wt under the condition of looking upon them henceforth as but 
‘epresentative ‘signs of the divinities.. Lastly, when people can 
‘onceive of a supreme God of whom the ancient divinities are simply 
he ministers, or the hypostases, these antique representations may 
‘et have a part to play, provided however that they be referred to 
he perfections and attributes of the Superior Being in whom the 
Divine World is resolved. ‘ 
ich, the student is advised, is the évolution he may observe 
ie midst of all the ancient worships, and still at work, 
1 unconsciously on the part of its promoters, in many a 


emporary religion, 


1apter III, on the causes of alteration in the meaning 
form of.symbols, yields curious instances .of what M. 
mont-Ganneau has called cconological mythology as in 
frequent comparison of the rising sun to a new-born 
> Amongst the Egyptians it led to the representation 
[orus as an infant sucking its finger, The Hellenic bent 
nind favoured finger on lip, enjoining secrecy on the 
ited, and Horus developed into Harpocrates, the god of 
ce, Egyptians of a later period took tę representing 
is under the form of a horseman piercing a crocodile 
his spear, M. Clermont-Ganneau finds in this idealisa- 
a,symbolical image of the rising sun dispersing morning 
Js and night wrack, That is debateable ground; but 
nd doubt Horus and the crocodile served as models for 
xeorge vanquishing the Dragon, and, intermediately, of 
rophon slaying the Chimera. An even better example 
rived from images commongon Chaldzean cylinders of 
fero, Izdhubar or Gilgames, Hanked by two lions, which 
olds at arm’s length. Originally diffused amongst Hindus 
Greeks to*symbolize the exploits of a solar hero, it was, 
e Middle Ages, imported into pictorial representations of 
steadfast behaviour of Daniel in the lions’ den. Two 
s, one of Mithra slaying the Bull, from a bas-relief in the 


* 
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Louvre, and one of Samson killing the Lion, on 

St. Gertrude’s Church -at Nivelles, Belgium, are 

page 88, the latter certainly suggestive of remin 
regurgitations of the former. Nor is this strange 

on record that the worship of Mithras was p 

Belgium at the time of the Roman domination. 

to this are the inscriptions “Deo Invieto Mithre” 

been found in the Gallo-Roman cemetery at 

Again, from the Roman Catacombs there has been , 
light a Christian bas-relief of the third or fourth century in 
which our Lord is represented in the form of Orpheus, playing 
on the Lyre, with a Phrygian cap on the head, and the right 
leg reposing on the body of a*lamb. Every scholar knows, 
and most Christian teachers blink, the fact which M. d’Alviella 
does well to refresh their memories withal, that— 


When the Christians began to reproduce on the walls of 
Catacombs the scenes of the Old Testament and the parables o 
New, it was from classic, and even mythological art that they tney 
took their first models. Hermes’ Criophoros furnished the type of 
the Good Shepherd Orpheus taming the wild beasts became a 

- symbol of Christ and of his preaching. The Christian clinging to 
the Cross, in order to overcome temptations, was represented by 
Ulysses bound to the mast of his ship, so as to resist the song of 
the Sirens. By an ingenious application of a'myth which paganism 
had already spiritualised, Psyche offered the image of the human soul 
united to Love, replaced by an angel.t 


India has afforded instances of similar assimilations induced 
by contact with the symbolism of nations more advanced in 
art, less circumscribed in culture, by a narrow conservatism :—= 


A legend which M. Gustave le Bon found in Nepaul claims io 
justify, the presence of the Thunderbolt in the temples of the country, 
by stating that Buddha had wrested it from the god Indra.{ The 
assertion is true in this sense, that Buddhism, after having precipitated 
from his supreme rank the Master of the Brahminical Olympus, made 
of his terrikle and capricious instrument an ally of man in the struggle 
against the powers of evil. It is interesting to note the fact that with 
us, too, the antique and redoubtable attribute of the Master of the 
Thunder has become the emblem of lightning removed from the 
blind direction of natural fdrces and placed by science at the service 
-of human industry, Are there many other symbols which can boast 
of such a long and fruitful career ? ; 


The ties that link together the Paradisaic trees of Semites 
and Indo-Europeans, Hindus in practicular,.are learnedly and 


pleasantly expounded in f ‘chapter on the transmutation o! 


* The origin of this type is found, perhaps, among the Phæœnician people, 
where it was merely meant to represent'the believer, or the sacrificer, bringing the 
sheep or the ram destined for the sacrifice. (Cf Perrot *et Chipiez, vol. iii, 
figs. 307, 308, and 402.). 
“+ Th. Rollers, Les catacombes de Rowe. Paris, vol, ii pp. 370-372, 

t Nn le Bon’s. Voyage au Népaulin the Tour du Mfeide, 1886, vol. his 
p» 200, ; 
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from which we should like to quote, but that we 

ady exceeded our fair share of space in the Review. 
should read the book for themselves: a more fascinat- 
ve venture to say, they have.not had an opportunity of 
for a long while. 


dian Buddhist’ Antiquities: Including the Stapas of 

ONT prôlu Gudivada, and Ghantasal4 and.other ancient 
sites in the Krishna District, Madras Presidency. With 
Notes on Dome Construction, Andhra Numismatics and 
Marble Sculpture. By ALEX REA, M.R.A.S., Superintendent, 
Archeological Survey, Madras. Madras: The Superinten- 
dent, Government Press. 1894. f 
HE Archeological Survey of India does exemplary work 

by fts and starts, whenever the straitened circum- 
Myces of the Imperial Government admit of a little generous 
fellow feeling for antiquity and bygone wisdom. To its cour- 
tesy we are indebted for a handsomely illustrated copy of Mr. 
Alexander Rea’s South Indian Buddhist Antiquities, He des- 
cribes and comments on the results of excavations recently 
conducted at the Stûpas of Bhattiprélu, Gudivada, and Ghan- 
tasala in the Krishna District, Madras Presidency. Admira- 
bly has he accomplished his difficult task. To begin with, 
comparison is instituted between the different methods employ- 
ed in the construction of the brick domes investigated at the 
sites mentioned. Immense hollow domes of semi-spherical or 
flatter section, having no trace of arching, built with unmortared 
giicks (and bad bricks at that) laid from base to summit in 
horizontal courses, are marvelled at, Their moral would seem 
to be similar to that conveyed by the Pyramids and the 
ruins of Nineveh—to wit that, the conceit of modernity not- 
withstanding, there were ingenious engineers born into the 
world’ before the motive forces of steam had been discovered, 
and the way made easy for many inventions. In the stipas 
explored the materials of the dome stuffiugs were found to be, 
mainly, earth, mud, and-concrefe. The moral of their long 
endurance appears to be that ‘ properly-made concrete is 
as secure as masonry.’ Further, it appears that a simple 
eartly’ packing has been generally employed only in the 
smaller buildings. The largest have, in addition, interior 
Stans walls, or are of solid constru§tion throughout; and: these 
walls and solidities have not worn as well as the unsophisti- 
cated earthen ones. Sancta simplicitas I? On the other hand, 
the Stipa at Bhattiprélu, which has a dome (32 féet, and a 
base 148 feet, in diameter, is solid brick throughout. But then 
its bricks are of- very superior manufacture. Indian bricks 
usually were so, it may be parenthetically remarked, before 
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the Public Works Department and Contractors w 

for their manufacture. Exceptions will occur thc 

in the most orthodox groups of antique stipas. 

at Ghantasala-(122 feet 2 inches in diameter at 

and 111 feet at the wall above it) has. walls < 

of bricks ‘of very inferior make. It is peculiar 

respect, for its plan differs from that ef any other 

in the Madras Presidency. It has an outer ring 

work 18 feet 3 inches thick, exclusive of the 

which is 5 feet 7 inches broad. Inside is a conce 

55 feet 10 inches in exterior diameter, and w: 

3 feet 6 inches thick, which is supposed to have been the dome 
wall. In the centre is a square cube of solid brickwork, sur- 
rounded by a hollow brick square. Cross and radiating walls 
connect these other walls, and the cells thus formed are fir 
packed with black mud. These interior walls are consid 


suggestive of upper storeys :— 


The largest of the three stiipas at Pedda Ganjim has been a hi 
brick dome, packed with earth, A floor of packed stones runs across we 
interior near the foundations and may have been repeated at intervals in the 
height. In the centre of the foundations are a number of bricks in the form of 
a svastika, The diameter of the building at the base is 74 feet, with a wall 
thickness there of 10 feet. The dome wall has been 3 feet thick. * 

In the remains ofthe second stfipa at Pedda Ganjim, the plan is two con- 
centric brick circles separated from each other by a breadth of 4 feet 10 inches, 
and the two connected by twelve cross wails radiating from the centre j four 
of these walls project inside the inner circle. The exterior diameter of the 
outer circle is 38 feet ro inches, with a wall thickness of 3 feet 10 inches ; 
the outer diameter of the inner circle is 21 feet 6inches, with a wall of 2 feet. 
As only one course of the bricks remains, it is impossible to say what the pack- 
ing has been, but it was probably earth.} The foundations of a third stfipa 
were found ‘here, having a diameter of 32 feet, It is a brick ring packed wit® 
earth, having a square pit in the centre packed with stones. Whether 
these latter extended up to the crown is uncertain, 

Every one of these buildings has or had a square projection on the basement- 
at each of the cardinal points opposite the four entrance gateways in the rail, 
From sculptured representations, these seém to have been intended as an 

_ architectural feature to give prominence to, or support, the five stelae, which 
stood opposite these points near the dome. In the earliest stfipas, such as* 

Bhattipiolu, Jaggayyapéta and Garikapad, of the marble slabs which encased 
the basement, only those at the projections were sculptured, 

_ It has been thought that the curi8us small circular shaft in the centre of the 
Bhattiprélu stûpa might have been the receptacle for the strong wooden post 
that supported the covering umbrellas, A similar but square shaft was found 
in the centre of the Ghantasdla stfipa, : X 


Curious treasure trove has been unearthed at Bhattipxdlu 
in ransackings entered upon a quarter of a century ago—wot 
i the interests of archaeology The Public Works Departméat. 
Engineer who broke down the marble railing at the base of 
the dome—and utilised it in the construction of the Vellatur 
Sluice—told Mr, Sewell in 1871, that, before he commenced his 








* Madras G.O,, No, 703 P., of igth July 1885. 
+ Aid 
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destruction, he found inside the dome a casket made of 
Il slabs of stone, dovetailed into one’ another, measur- 
mt 244’x1%4’X1'. Inside this was a, common clay 
inside the chatty another casket made of soap-stone, 
iis a crystal phial containing a pearl, a few bits of gold- 
l some ashes, ‘The outer casket was soon broken and 
‘ments added to the adjacent debris. Like fate 
1e chatty. Mr. Boswell, reporting soon afterwards to 
tne madras Government, mentioned that, in course of the de- 
molition, a stone casket was found, containing a crystal mal, 
seeds, and-pearls. He went on to say:—‘t The Natives say that 
another bottle was broken in digging which contained the 
secret of alchemy, the substance capable of turning all other 
metals to gold. They also firmly believe these structures cover 
some hidden treasure, and from the fact of a five-headed. Naga 
being discovered this has been taken to fix the actual amount 
wt five crores.” Mr, Rea made further exploration of the stûpa 
antits neighbourhood in 1892, and secured many interesting 
relics, which he describes. Of the bijouterie drawings are 
given. Among his more notable finds were two pieces of a 
marble umbrella, having a curve witha radius of 1 foot 6 inches, 
a pilaster capital with horses and riders and half of what had 
been a large slab, on which were carved the lower members of a 
draped figure archaically limned, s : 

Of the detached enclosing rail, a marked feature in Northern 
Indian sttipas, only two examples have been discovered in the 
South. Others, it is surmised, must have succumbed under 
{destruction and decay. Mr. Rea remarks in this connection :— 

Although every stfipa may not have had a detached rail, all would seem-— 
to judge from examples which remain complete enough to show the feature- 
to have had an innér rail or parapet on the edge of the basement or raised 
procession path, formed by the casing slabs over-topping it, and a coping 
panel on the top of them. From sculptural representations Mr. Férgusson 
had inferred that this feature existed in the large tope at Sanchi.* It is 
clearly shown on all the Chaitya slabs found at Amardvati, and subsequently at 
Pedda Ganjim and Ghantasala, Undoubted traces of “this feature have been 
found at one of these st(ipas. At Pedda Ganjam a number of stabs, similar‘ 
to plate xxvul. of the present work, were found standing in position against 
the basement wall, with their topwabove the floor line of the upper procession 
path. Traces of the brick support for the raised inner rail ot balustrade over 

< them also remained there. This must have consisted of a marble coping laid 
along the top of the casing slabs similar to some at Jaggayyapéta.t 

Public Works Department Goths carried’ their gospel of uti- 
lisation to Gudivada as well as to Bhattiprélu. At Gudivada, 
éH—traces of marble sculptur& or rail-had disappeared before 
Mr, Rea’s visit, Mr, Sewell had, twenty years previously, obtain- 
ed from a subordinate of the great spending and non-conserving 
Department, the following description of discoveries made 





* Jad, and East, Arch. P- 64. : y: 
f Amar, and Jagg, Sthgas, pls. LI, figs. I and 3, and LIV, fig. 2. 
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in-the mound, when it was in process of demoliti 
stone receptacles were found at the four corners, each 
about 2 feet by one foot 6 inches, formed by the 
one stone as a base, of four stones placed on their 
a covering slab. Inside each was a casket, bt 
not ascertain what material they consisted of, no: 
contained, nor can I ascertain what has begome of tk 
likely the caskets were used for road metalling. Be 
some of the bricks were, and Public Works Departn 
the bump of reverence is specially deplorable in this instance, ` 
for the mound covers the ruins of a Buddhist pagoda of ancient 
days. Tradition has it that, once upon a time, there were.in 
the immediate neighbourhood 99 Buddhist or Jain temples and 
99 tanks. The stùpa is locally known as /anja dtbba, the- 
harlot’s mound, and it is said to have been raised by a dancing- 
girl who lived on the top, and restricted herself to one meal a 
day, of which she would never-partake till able in the evening 
to see the lights of the Akarepally pagoda, ‘In the courtyard 
the neighbouring temple of Bhimésvara is a fine Jaina image 
now claimed by, the Brahmans, and worshipped as Munesvaras- 
vami. The figure is a seated one, carved on a black stone slab. 
The ear lobes are pierced and distended ; the hair is curled. 
Over the head is a,seven-headed Naga, and a triple umbrella, 
Andhra coins, all of them lead, are found on the site of the 
ancient Village of Gudivada, The device most common to 
them is the elephant. . In connection with the GhantasAla stûpa, 
plates are given’showing marble slabs that have been defaced, 
and resculptured with the images of Hindu deities. To the 
' genuine Hindu nature esthetic sense has ever been lacking..~~ 
The penultimate chapter in South East Buddhist Antiquities 
treats of ancient sites in the Répaller Taluq. -Here is part of Mr. 
Rea’s commentary on his researches there :-— 

. ‘The popular idea among the people of these districts, that mounds 
covering the remains of Buddhist buildings are store-houses of treasure 

is a myth. These buildings, it is almost needless to say, were temples 
built to enshrine a relic, which also may have had placed along with i! 
“some articles of no .great intringic value. Treasure would not, anc 
never has been, found in such places; yet it is widely believed in 
This idea is one of the canses which have led-to the complete demo 
lition of So many of these stQpas, It must have arisen througl 
exaggerated account of golden or other relics which have been founc 
inside them, The mound at Bhattiprélu was believed to contain five 
crores, the amount being estimpted from the fact of a five-heades 
Nfga having once been discovered. The search for, and finding o 

the recently discovered relics, caused great interest among the people 
even in distant villages ; crowds came and visited the place, while th 
work was proceeding, and discussed the inscribed caskets after the: 
were brought out, Most of those who were not present when th: 


articles were brought to the surface went away convinced that a grea 
trascuve had duct heen dno out. There seems reason to helieve tha 
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s much treasure buried in the Krishna district, but it is in secret 
or in places which were once secret, but are now exposed, 
Ye the sites or foundations of houses which have become ruined 
apletely razed. These may be found by chance ploughing or 
ugging as at Chandavdlu, or, as with a find of Roman coins lately 
made. Numbers of small antique articles of.interest must often be 
found by those digging into these village sites for earth, for brick-making 
or other purposes; but their finds are almost invariably kept secret. 
An instance is the small brass articles from Bauddhayanam at 
Ghantasala, which would never have been heard of, but for the co» 
incident presence of the Survey. The chances are, however, against 
anything that might be found in such sites repaying the outlay of a 
systematic search for it by digging. It is not under every house that 
treasure is buried ; or, if so placed, that it is left there when the house 
is deserted or destroyed. In places where coins are found scattered 
about after rain, good resuljs may be obtained by examining the earth 
with sieves. 


At Chandavélu,1§ miles west of Répaller, an immense treasure 
1 gold was found at a considerable depth underground when 
3e canal was being cut. It was. discovered by chance, and had 
robably been buried under the ruins of a house. It consisted 
f bricks of pure gold, and the finders sold them in the bazar 
sold brass. In Chapter XXI, entitled Buddhist Marble Carv- 
ug from Amrévati, Mr, Rea concludes his very interesting con- 
tribution to.the archeological lore of India, and dprapos of 
ke Indian monuments and carvings in stone, delivers him- 
elf thus :— : i i 


With the expulsion of the Buddlfists, there passed away a mastery of the 
sculptural arts, which, in India, has never since been equalled. Sculptured 
groups represented the human figure true to nature, with none of the gro- 
tesque, distorted forms so freely adopted in the later works of the Hindus. The 
more antique ornament never asserts itself. but is always in subordination, and 
acts as an accessory to the feature to which it is applied. Some of the florid 
ornaments of the later styles, is often applied contrary to its constructive use. 
On the other hand, though the later carved ornament of the Dravidians does 
not Jack in beauty, it differs as much from the Buddhist as does the Roman 
from the Greek. ee 

Early South Indian Buddhist sculpture is of a severely quaint character, and 
is generally in basso, while the later works, with their spirited life-like scenes, 
are in mezzo-relievo ; the carved ornament of both periods is invariably in the 
former. The raised surface of the objects carved, is as flat as possible, witi 
the edges only rounded off, This style of ornament, with its soft light and shade, 
does not detract from the solidity of any constructive object to which it is ap- 
plied. The favourite floral representations are taken from the leaves, flowers, 
and buds of the sacred lotus, The flower readily lends itself to an infinity of 
varied grouping in the hands of a skilful carver, This, and the delicacy of treat. 
ment possible with the fine-grained material ysed, have been fully taken ad- 
vantage of, The design is occasionally strictly conventional 3 though in some 
examples a free natural treatment, or a combination of the two is adopted. 

~ Other flowers than the lotus a often employed 3 and the incorporation of 
floral designs with different animals, grotesque and otherwise, always exhibits 
va strikingly artistic design with faultless execution, 
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The Complete Poetical Works of Constance Naden, W 
Explanatory Fore-word by ROBERT LEWINS, M.D., € 
Lieut.-Colonel (Retired), London: Bickers & Son, 
cester Square, W. C, 1894. 


HEN Tennyson wrote The Princess, he and 
Englishmen of the period little thought how n 
time was for his dream to come true—and to increz 
magnify considerably beyond the radius of his pretty conceit. 
For, over and above the secure establishment of Girton, Newn- 
ham, Somerville Hall, he lived long enough to see not a few 
social, political, and literary revolts against the subjection of 
women that have, during the latter half of the century, dumb- 
foundered the stolidities of British “ common-sense.” They 
have won victories all along the line and in directions the least 
expected by Jolin Bull, and altogether foreign to his con-, 
ceptions of the nature of feminine mental equipments, and 
the possibilities latent in that unknown quantity. Five-and- 
twenty years ago he snorted and pawed the ground disgustedly 
over adumbrations of philosophers and scientists in petticoats, 
He finds himself'now in the position of the “man convinced 
against his will, and of the same opinion still,” albeit 
constrained to bow and scrape with outward seeming of 
respect before un-Philistian altars. A collection of the com- 
plete poetical works of Miss Constance Naden, now lying 
before us, has suggested the above retrespect. True it is that 
Macmillan & Co. found Miss Naden’s book too pronounced for 
publication by them. That, of course, proves only that Messrs. 
Macmillan & Co’s. ideas on the subject of propriety are 
old fashioned. It would be disloyal for John Bull to 
heed their opinion after Her Majesty the Queen’s 
Private Secretary has acknowledged receipt of a copy 
of selections from, Miss Naden’s Works. And are not all 
¢he Liberals and Radicals in Great Britain in duty bound 
to shout—Hear! Hear !!—when Mr. Gladstone pronounces 
those works evidence of .a higltly scientific mind, and the 
Manchester Examiner endorses that’ authoritative verdict ? 
-Like many another convert to a new cult, Miss Naden is more 
‘throughgoing, more iconoclastic than her teachers, and is by. 
way of improving agnosticism by superstructure of imma- 
terialism, which she has been pleased to designate hylo-ideal-f 
ism, She makes a pilgrim in quest of this transparent 
nebulosity query and reply to himself on the subject thus :— 


But is there respite here for soul and flesh ? 
Are yonder glades but homes of idle calm ? 
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This is nò dreamland—here the wind blows fresh, 
Lulling the sense with no voluptuous balm 3 

Full life inspires the pilgrim’s heart and eyes 

From yon bright waves, yon high unclouded skies. 


Shall he not twine fresh garlands for his head, 
And seek new singing-robes of quaint device ? 
Here roses btush, more delicately red 
Than e’er he dreamed the flowers of Paradise, - 
And in this lovely land is plenteous store 
Of gems and gold, more rich than once he wote. 


Ahbno! Exulting ’neath yon radiant sky 

For youth’s forgotten songs he oft may yearn ; 
But the unflinching- hand, the wakeful eye, 

Still tireless to their lonely task shall turn : 
Ere his limbs fail, ere his strong heart be dumb, 
Let him make plain the path, that all.may came, 


Constance Naden died five years ago, in London, of an illness 
ie seeds of which were sown while she was travelling in India. 
he was only 31 when she died, Of another dead woman she 
rote in one of her poems,— 


Look in her face, and lose thy dread of dying ; 

Weep not that rest will ale that toil will cease ; ; 
Is it not well to lie as she is lying - 

In utter silence, and in perfect peace? . 


These lines give expression to her own attitude towards the 
urden of living, the peace of the grave. Not that her pessi- 
1ism was of a morbid sort, always groaning and grieving and 
rraigning the injustice of Fate, after the fashion of some of 
1e followers of that dreary school. Indeed, she could be 
uite gay, and sing as merrily as a thrush whenever she allowed 
erself to forget “that she was a self-appointed priestess of 
ylo-idealism. From plenary absorption jnto which Sahara 
er faculty for loving, her intrinsic womanliness, ransomed 
er, no less than grace of poetic insight and sympathy with 
ll things beautiful in Nature and’ Human Nature. In her 
erse, although she is constantly glorying in her emancipa- 
on from creeds and cant, ‘and her enjoyment of the clearer 
ther she is pleased to regard as her home, yet often one 
urprises an undertone of regret at her abandonment of 
ve~joys and homely cares of a-less well-instructed lower- 
laned humanity, to whose contentment with crude simplicities 
ye has risen superior. And then she tries to cheat herself into 
3e belief that she has not forfeited her birthright ; forces herself 
> extravagances of gaiety ; writes nonsense verses even—pretty, 
iquant vers de societé. But the prevailing note is a tender 
ielancholy. As sample of her manner of working, we select 
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t wo stanzas from her most ambitious poem, the trend 
is socialistic. It is styled— 


A MODERN APOSTLE. 


Summer passed by, and Autumn ; Winter came 
With grey cold days and black unpitying nights, 
And many children gathered round the flame 
Of Yule-tide logs, and dreamed of new delights 
With the New Year : many, with shivering frame, 
Half-naked, famished, crept to see the sights 
In gay shop-windows—a celestial treat ! 
On earth there might be bread, and sometimes meat 


But this was Heaven. - They had their. make-believi , 
For every child can find an open door 
Even from Hell, and thoughtlessly achieve 5 
. Proserpine’s miracle ; while she who bore 
The starvelings crouches too benumbed to grieve 
In her cold room, and sees but the bare floor 
And fireless hearth, and hungers through the day, 
Idle, or toiling hard for paltry pay. 


y 


‘Constance Naden attained to mastery over the -technique o: 
verse making, as her sonnets show. “Here is one, Hellenic ir 
conception, as well as free and-unlaboured in rhythm and worc 


structure ;— i 
HERCULES, 


This fruitage from the far Hesperides 
I bring to great Eurystheus, feared and hated, 
Whom I, his slave, nor hate nor fear ; my fated, 
My full reward, he has no power to seize, 
Nor is it bought with golden gauds like these ; 
I seek supreme delights, untold, undated ; 
Of joys wherewith these kings of men are sated 
Right little recks the Jove-born Hercules. 


I live content to bear my destined burden, 
To toil unthanked, unhonoured, void of guerdon, 
To work æ tyrant’s will through lonely years ; 
° That, neither shunning pain nor scorning pleasure, 
My strenuous soul may win Olympian leisure, 
- And dwell in peace amongsthe Gods, my peers. 


“ Recompense” another sonnet, is not noteworthy for its 
graces of form: it is quoted rather for the light it throws or 


the mental pictures Constance Naden most delighted in :— 


RECOMPENBE 


The wine-flushed monarch slept—but in his ear 

An angel breathed—~' Repent ; or choose the flame 

Quenchless.” In dread he woke, but not in shame, 
Deep musing— Sin I love, yet Hell I fear.” 
Wherefore he left his feasts, and minions dear, 

And justly ruled, and died a saint in name. 

But when his hasting spirit heavenward came 


A stern Voice cried—“ Oh Soul! what dost thou here?” 
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* Love I forswore, and wine, and kept my vow 
To live a just and joyless life, and now 
I crave reward.” The Voice came like a knell— 
“© Fool ! dost thou hope to find again thy mirth, 
And those foul joys thou didst renounce on earth ? 
Yea, enter in ! My Heaven shall be thy Hell !” 


A widely different key is touched, surely a more Christian- 
inded keynote than Christian creeds give out, in— 


CHRIST, THE NAZARENE. ` 


The copyist group was gathered round 
A time-worn fresco, world-renowned, 
Whose central glory once had been 
The face of Christ, the Nazarene. 


And every copyist of the crowd : 
With his own soul that face endowed, 
Gentle, severe, majestic, mean ; 

But which was Christ, the Nazarene ? 


Then one who watched them made complaint, 
And marvelled, saying, "Wherefore paint 
Till ye be sure your eyes have seen 

The face of Christ, the Nazarene ?” 


’ 


vins. Catalogue No. 2. Roman, Indo-Portuguese, and -Ceylon, 
and Edition By EDGAR THURSTON, Superintendent, Madras 
Government Museum. Madras: The Superintendent, 
Government Press, 1894. 


HERE are known to have been in modern times several 

finds of gold coins and denarii of the Roman Imperial 
ra on the Malabar coast. In 1888, Mr. Thurston, Superin- 
endent of the Madras Government Museum, prepared a 
atalogue of such of these, and of Indo-Portuguese and Ceylon 
nintings, as have found their way to the collection under his 
charge. He included some Copper issues that had not been 
liscovered in India. In a second edition, now published, these 
re discarded, and jn it only coins of the more precious metals, 
ind only such of these as have been unearthed in the Madras 
Presidency, are included, We may confess that with many 
rears’ experience of popular avidity of belief in the universality 
of. buried treasures, and easily awakened inclination to search 
‘or them confronting our memory, we doubt the likelihood of 
here having been no discoveries of Roman coins in Southern 
jndia--previously to A.D. 179% The rath July, 1797, affords 
yewever the earliest known modern mention of any thing of 
he sort. It occurs in a letter from Mr. Alexander Davidson, 
i whilom Governor of Madras, who depones :— 

“A peasant near Neldr, about 100 miles north-west of Madras, was plough- 


ing on the side of a stony craggy hill ; his plough was obstructed by some 
brickwork ; he dug and discovered the remains of a small Hindu temple, 


- 


e 
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under which a little pot was found with Roman coins and medal 
century. He sold them as old gold, and many no doubt we 
the Nawab Amír-ul-Umará recovered upwards of thirty o 
happened while I was Governor, and I had the choice of ‘two ou 
I chose an Adrian and a Faustina. Some of the ‘Trajans were 
servation. Many of the coins could not have been in circulati 
all of the purest gold, and many of them as fresh and beaut 
had come from the mint but yesterday ; some were much de 
forated, and had probably been worn as ornaments on the a 
pending from the neck.” 


This appearance of freshness, as if newly struck from the 
mint, appears to be common to most Indian finds; it is here 
and again referred to throughout the catalogue we have in hand. 
Apropos of a find lighted on in the Coimbatore District in 
1844, Mr, R, Sewell wrote in the Madras Journal of Literature. 
and Sctence t= : a) 


“Tt is evident that there was at one time a very considerable commerce 
between ‘the inhabitants of this district and the Romans, for there have bes 
numerous finds of Roman coins made here. Mr, Walhouse (Ing. Ant. v, 23 
thinks that this was in great measure due to the beryl mine at Padiyvir int! 

« Dhérdpuram taluk, for the Romans set great store by the beryl, and Pliny 
declares that the best beryls come from India.” On this subject the Rey. 
Henry Little writes :* “ He (Mr. Walhouse) says that in the Kdngyam taluk 
(near Dhard’puram) of the Coimbatore district, at’ a village called Padiytir, 
there is an extensive dyke of crystalline porphyritic granite in the gneiss rock ; 
the dyke abounds with masses of quartz with large crystals of the same, as 
well as felspar, cleavelandite,and garnets; the crystals of cleavelandite are 
remarkably fine, and it often occurs in large. masses, in the cavities of 
which the aqua marina is found in six-sided prisms. Mr. Walhouse gives an 
account of the enlargement of a well in 1798 and the discovery of these gems ; 
also of a systematic search made by a Mr. Heath in 1819-20, resulting in 
the ‘securing of 2.196 stones, which weighed 120 pounds and were wo 
41,200." He then adds “it is highly probable that most of the best a 
marines a the true sea-green color used in modern times in Europe come fr 
this well. : ; 


In June 1840 a hoard of Roman aurei-was discovered about 
fifteen miles from Sholapur. Only eighteen of them arrived at 
publicity and specification. Some of these were rare types, 
such as i= -` 


. LADVENTVE. AVG. FELICISSIMO, + 
FELICITAS, SAECVLI. 
FORTVNAE. REDVCI > 
PROVIDENTIA; Medusa's head. 


Five hundred twenty-two silver denarii, mostly of the reigns 
of Augustus and Tiberius, were, in 1842, after a very heavy shower 
of rain, found in a piece of waste land, belonging to the village of 
Vellalur—an insignificant placefhew, and not known to have ev 
been otherwise, even traditionally. Ke these denarii, Mr, Ms 
.Walhouse wrote in Indian Antiquities t= : . 

“T took casts of some of the coins which by order of Government were se 


to Madras—whether there melted in the mint, or reserved in the musenm, I 
know not’? . > 





* Madras Christian College Magazine, December 1883, pp. 34496. | 
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; an ‘extensive find of gold ‘coins at Cannanore in 
mg them, one thus catalogued :— 


‘$@.--TI, CLAVD: CAESUR. ‘AVG. PM, TR: P. VI- IMP. XI Head 
emperor. $ * . eE : ; 
se—DE, BRITANN, Triumphal arch. Emperor mounted, with 
hies ; ; PO 
3 interesting coin representing the arch erected by a decree of the 
e Emperor Claudius on the final-subjugation of Britain. It was 
.3 A-D. that the’ Emperor Claudius sent over a -large force to 
i islaid, which he subsequently joined himself; Vespasian, after- 
ards emperor, being his second in command. This triumphal arch no longer 
tists. and, were “it not for the ‘representation of it on coins, we should have 
mained in ignorance of its ever having been erected. 


accounting for the discovery of Roman coins in Southern 
a Mr. Thurston gives a succinct elucidatory sketch ôf the 
on which, for commercial purposes, communication with 
country was maintained by the Romans, Captain Drury } 
r freely quoted, {We réprint his concluding para, :— 


“In the absence of all direct testimony as to .the probable fact of these 
fins having been conveyed here by’ the Romo Egyptian traders, there is 
rother supposition. worthy of taking into consideration, whether they may ‘not 
we been brought here .by those’ Jewish refugees who, emigrating from 
alestine about the year 68 4,D., spread themselves over this part of the cone 
rent at that early period. That country was then a Roman province, and, con- 
quenly, Reman money was there in circulation, At that time ten” thousand 
‘ws with their families caméand settled on the coast vf Malabar, and dispersed 
emselves in various places, chiéfly on the sea coast. Now, supposing several 
digrations of the kind to, have Succeeded each other and taken 
ace during .the third and fourth centuries (Palestine did not 
ase to be-a Roman province until the , beginning of the. seventh ` 
mtury), it is not unlikely that these coins may have been brought 
rthem, and either from suffering persecution or oppression at the- hands of 
e natives, they may- have buried these treasures. for greater security or con- 


alment ; but, besides the Jews, the Nestorian Christians may have been >` 


strumental in conveying foreign coins to these countries. In 485 A.D., they . 
tained a footing iú Persia, whence they spread into almost every country- 
the East ; but I do not consider this theory entitled to so much considera- 
m, from the fact of the coins being found in greater numbers on or near to’ 
e sea coast, on which account it would-assuredly be more plausible to sup- 
nt the idea of their having been brought by the Romans from Egypt, or 
è Jews from Palestine, presuming the latter people in their emigration came 

cher by way of the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf.” 


Vational Review, August 1864. London: Edward Arnold, 
blishér to the. Iridia Office, 37, Bedford Street, Strand, W.C, ` 
the August number of the National Review, Mr. J. D. 
Rees, C.LE, has sketched ‘a tour he took last year 
ag the outskirts of Europe,” starting from the seldom visit- 
wa. of Taganrog on tlie Sea df Azof, and thence journey- 
cross the Aral mountains into Siberia, No need to teH an 





meerning this coin Sir Edwin Arnold says (/udia Revisited; 1886, p. 260): ** Among the 
treasures of th: Madras Museum which the Governor (Sir M E. Grant Duff) has greatly 

ed, is a golden coin of, Claudius, the emperer, struck“to commemorate the conquest of 
aud discovered in excavating a foundation near Madras, What chapters of fancy miglit 

en about this aureus, which thus strangely links the past and present of England’s' history 

te, perhaps, to India in the Scrip of St. Thomas!” __ i 

raði, Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. XX, pp, 376 ` 380. ` 


B 
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Anglo-Indian public what pleasant reading tales of 
come from. his pen make, .We note his paper in t 
Review principally on account of the testimony he o 
vexed question of the working of the Russian con’ 
Concerning which we quote at some. length :— 


Siberia is a dreary country, but the fate of the exile is 
ferable to that of.close prisoners in the most admirabl 
jails, The Russians are naturally a kind-hearted and e 
- ple : even their enemies allow this. Why, then, in the na 
should it be believed that they habitually ill-treat the 
For my part, I do not believe they do, I have only 
convicts, ex-convicts, and free inhabitants of Siberia, but 
- ds excellent evidence, and those who either do not or c: 
such witnesses, can hardly pretend to be in a position E 
a judgment. Not that I pretend to be in any such position. I or 
‘record my impressions, arid repeat what I heard at first hand:. A m 
who cannot speak Russian at all can really do little more than recei 
what the local officérs give him for publication. The hard-labo 
jails are large four-square enclosures, with tall wooden‘ walls. Wi 
are wooden houses, open spaces, and a conning tower. All“w 
silence when I walked round them at different “hours of the de 
Through the interstices of the wooden uprights a view of the interi 
may be had by the passer-by. I could see that green grass grew 
the yards, ‘and so little life or movement was apparent within that 
can readily beheve that thé prisoners are not overworked, and th 
- {s what they tell you in the town, . That the jails are at times great 
over-crowded is only too true. However, Mr. Kennan’s dentnciatic 
on this score also must be largely discounted, for the prisoners, ; 
well as the authorities, are- Russians who are no. believers’ in tl 
sacred principles of so many cubic feet of-fresh air per head. Ont 
contrary, they habitually live indoors, in an atmosphere which is dea 
to an Englishman, In the deck-saloon of a Russiam steamer, in 
height of summer, you will find the windows carefully closed, 4 
all the passengers voluntarily inhaling inexpressibly foul air, stal 
- bacco-smoke, and the odour of various viands, Without Mr. Kennar 
powers of description, I may claim to have as good a nose, and I u 
hesitatingly affirm that Russians would not notice anything wro! 
with the sickening atmosphere which he describes ‘in such:a mann 
as to excite the strongest feelings of cémpassion and indignation 
the hearts of his readers. In the very drawing-rooms of Petersbur 
ethe atmosphere is intolerable, and produces a feeling-of-sickness i 
one accustomed to fresh air. In the railway-carriages the windov 
can only be opened with’ turn’screws, and printed regulations provic 
that they shall not be opened. to the annoyance of the orthodox pa 
senger, except in certain hot months of the year, and then only t 
common consent, and ‘only gn one side of the carriage, Russians % 
accustomed ta fetidness from their edfrliest youth. Í shall- never forg 
the look a mother gave me when’ I opened one window in a de 
. saloon on a stifling day infJune, while a thunderstorm lowered gh 
the ship, and the thermometer in. ny deck-cabin stood at go> 
shrieked, ‘ My child! my child!” and called loudly to the stewa1 
to shut out the murderous current of fresh air. 


More ambitious andefateful contribution to ‘the August - nun 
ber is Mr. Galton’s Religion and Human Evolution. It deserve 
the attention-of all thinking men and women, A few extract 


EA 
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f' its purpose are possible i in this place, but even 
ord them we are sensible that such detachments 
aple volume of the argument are not quite fair- 


rona anat inquirers recognize the awful mysteries that surround 
human life, but they are angered by theosophies that attempt to solve 
pirt af its problems by means of hypotheses that are-improbable in 
themselves, while they introduce, gratuitous complications. For in-. 
stance, if we strip fromeMilton’s fable and from the dramatis persone 
of Paradise Lost all the glamour thrown over them by his superb dic- 
tion, a grotesquely absured framework: remains behind His high 
undertaking to justify the ways of God to man becomes ludicrously 
inadequate. The same spirit under another guise that moved’ our 
ancestors in the days of the Reformation: to shatter the authority of 
Rome, is abroad again, but is now directed against the dogmas of the 
time. The spirit is ‘thatvof a determination to face and view the -grand 
and terrible probiem of life in the clear light of day, and not through’ 
artificial mediums that parthy hide, partly ‘colour, and partly refract 
it. It is not an easy matter-to pass from theory to practice, the diffi- 
culry being great in taking wisely the earlier steps.. It is comparatively 
simple to Ag out. tares, but very difficult not to destroy the wheat- 
among which “they „grow. The social systém of every nation, includ- 
ing its religion, whatever that may be, has adjusted itself into.a_posi- 
tion of stability which is dangerous tô disturb Deep sentiments and 
prejudices, habits and customs, all more or less entwined with the 
established religion of each nation, are elements of primary importance 
to its social fabric. 


upposing—a by no means unreasonable suppositio—that, 
the near future, stress of proverty, unremunerative toil,- 
ger-begottén envies-and hatreds redound to the, discrediting 
eligious belief (as they did a hundred years ago in France) ; 
supposing that socialistic experiments, on various scales 
„in various ways, had been largely. tried and confessedly 
id_ineffective, “ owing to the moral and ‘intellectual incom- 
nce of the average citizen : * then anarchy and ruin would 
end over the nation, while a bitter cry would arise for light. 

leading.. Preachers of ‘all sorts of nostrums would supply 
. demand ; “ mostly fanatics who could see only ones side 
a question, and on that account would “be all the more 
yest in their opinions and persuasive to the multitude,” their 
ichments making for Egoismg making, nevertheless, in the 
iegate, fora prudential altruism :— 

It is quite c:edible that-a nation whose old iie notions and 
social .pfactices, whatever they were, have avowedly failed ; who have 
been aroused to the knowledge that man possesses vast and hitherto 
unused powers over the very natuge of tinborn generations, who have 
learnt to realize the dilatoriness, rWthlessness, and pain that accom- 
pany the evolution of man, when it is left as now to cosmic influences, 
and who have satisfied themselves that the present low state of their 

race might be materially improved by concerted national action, should 
seize with irresistible ardour upon the idea of utilizing their-power, 

That is to say, the nation might devote its best energies to the self- 
imposed duty of carrying out, in its manifold details, the fuliowing 


. 
a 
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general programme :—(4) Of steadily raising the natural lë 
cessive generations, morally, physically, sand intellectus 
Yeasonable means that could ne suggested ; (2) of keeping 
within appropriate limits ; (3) of developing the health an 
the people, - In short, to make every‘individual efficient, i 
nature and by nurture. * ae: 


A passionate aspiration to improve the heritable powers 
their utmost, seems to have all the requirements neede 
therance of human eVolution, and to sufficesis the basis oi 
religion, in the sense of that word as defined by J. S. Mill 
it be without any ultra-rational sanction, it would serve t 
emotions and desires of a nation towards an ideal object, recognizea 
as rightly paramount over all selfish objects of desire.” 


The Portuguese in India: Being à History of the Rise and De- 
cline of their: Eastern Empire. Twò vols. By FREDERICK 

‘CHARLES DANVERS, of Her Majesty’s Indian iHome Civ 

| Service. “London: W. H. Allen & Co, Limited, 13, Wate; 
loo Place, S, W. 1894. e> | 


ERSONA GRATA at the India Office, with a free han 

to ransack its old records, Mr. Danvers has enjoyed ever 
advantage a conscientious student could wish for in the pri 
paration of his History of the Rise and Decline of Portugues 
Settlements in the Eastern Hemisphere. Confronting his tas 
with commendable zeal, he takes his history very seriously, an 
with indefatigable patience particularisés its incidents, omittin 
nothing that may serve towards réndering his treatment « 
his subject exhaustive. It is true that, in.an Introductic 
to his work, he explicitly disclaims any title to exhaustiv 
ness for it, but overplus of modesty must be.held answerab 
for that fallacy. In the Introduction aforesaid he commenc: 
his thesis by ‘harking back,to the 24th century B.C., and tł 
wealth and influence that Chaldzea possessed at that remot 
period, by virtue of its trade with China. The course « 
Indo-European“ trade -with the East at large is then trace 
from the dawn- of history onwards: Through Assyrians, Pho 
nicians, King David, King; Solomon, Carthage, Byzantiur 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, &c. The effects of the use of the Re 
Sea route are noted.’ In due time, we arrive at the discovei 
by ‘the Portuguese navigators of the less jealously ‘supervise 
albeit longer and more témpestuotis, open way vd the Cai 
of Storins, Transition from tais notable event to the plantati 
of ‘factories and commeéncements of trade and barter at Cali. 
Cannanore, Malacca, Goa, &c, is easy. Account’ is ak 
rendered of an unsuccessful attempt to establish,-a sphere : 
influence’at Gour. In brief, the reader is made acquainte 
seriatim, with all salient facts having any sort of bearing c 


s 
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ngs e and course of trade’ between the East atid the 
- times - ‘primeval to times. impressed with the enter- 
aritime light and leading of Portugal. 


s record is associated the story of the decline and . 
uguese sovereignty in the East; a story extending 
hundred years of more-or less of empire, crowded 
-.g events and heterogeneous vicissitudes of fortune. 
Until the ‘Inquisition, and too promiscuous miscegenation, and 
ensuent sloth and corruption, and exorbitant taxation proved 
ger forces-than the statesmanship ‘that had called .them 
ing, and combined to undermine the work of Albuquerque, 
vo da Gamas, Nuno da Cunha, and other protagonists, and 
ued once more to dreamland the fructified dreams of Prince 
y the Navigator At Mr, Danvers’ hands fullest. justicé is 
to the genius- of Historical accuracy. Neither pomp nor 
nstance is omitted; no’ event, no.negociation for one, is 
d over; no statement ‘is made for which chapter anda verse’ 
it be given, . . 


clusive of Introduction, the first volume of the work i is, 
y concerned with extensions and consolidations of empire.. 
econd volume opens on an era of discomfitures, surrenders, 
tions; unprofitable wàrrings with ‘ Caffrés,’ and with the 
| Emperor and his feudatories, not for the winning of new 
n'y, but to preserve that which, was already in possession, 
à Of incipient decay is the fact that in the middle of the 
century the King of Golconda and the Nawab Mirza 
“had’ ceased to think it worth while to ask the Portuguese 
assports for their vessels. Soon, the fighting power of the 
1 had to be reckoned with, over and above that of ‘Indian 
sand differently, both as to procedure dnd result. Soon, 

obustious English adventurers insisted’ og having their 
s in the navigation-and-trade pie.. In 1750, ‘the, Marquez 
astello Novo Alorna made.over to his successorin the. 
oyalty ‘a lucid and: valuable account’ of thé state of 
during and at the end of his administrations, from which. 
kë the following extract :— 


[he Dutch are our most implacable enemies They have taken away our 
t-trade and have their eyes on Damáo,, o twice aul ing my governorship 
re attempted to take the place by surpri z 


fromthe English we have -received no better ieatiienh " Ever since they 
lared war against France, and have sent powerful fleets to blockade thy 
st of Coromandel, they have almost paralysed our commerce in“ those parts, 
well as with Bengal. Commander Thomas Griffin has behaved more. like. | 
ruel pirate than a general of an ally; ke has ruined “us by means of ex- 
tion ; interfered with- our trade, and prevented our Macao ships from callings 
St. Thomé. After this, Admiral Boscawen insulted our nation in the nrost 
efaced manner, by seizing (through a breach of faith) St. Thomé, hauling - 
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down the flag of His Most Faithful, Majesty, and hoisting in its place 
me British Nation. Besides this he expelled ar the Portuguese fi 
place. : 


In 1750, Muscat was lost to the Portuguese, and there 
they were deprived of their last’ stronghold in the vicin 
the Persian Gulf, The loss meant impesition of no light 
on an already overladen ‘camel’s back :— 


` During the’ preceding’ half century Portugal had not only been eng 
incessant wars’ with the Dutch in India, but she had at the same.” time 
tect her interests in the. Brazils against these and other rivals. Almusw: 
mediately after Portugal had passed ‘under the Crown of Spain, Engl 
adventurers organised expeditions against the Brazils, and these were foliov 
in 1612° by the French. In 624 the Dutch East India Company dispatcl 

- a fleet against Bahia, and from, that date they waged continual war against 
Portuguese in the Brazils üp to 1654, when, atter a series of sanguinary 
, counters, the latter succeeded in re-establishing their supremacy in those pa: 
In these struggles in South America‘and in the East, Portugal had been drai 
of both men and money. Trade had neceségarily languished considerably 
bécome’ almost extinguished. Not being possessed of territories in the p| 
bourhood of ‘their forts ‘and factories to yield revenues sufficient for t 
“necessities, other and special means had to be adopted in order. to raise'ft 
to meet the expenses of. the administration and for carrying on their nume 
wars, 

Iri 1621 tife one per cent. tax, which had been originally levied for ec 
siastical purposes, was appropriated for the service of the State ;'and shc 
afterwards, duriag the Viceroyalty of Dom Francisco da Gama (1622 to 16 
a two per cent. consiilar duty . was levied at certain ports, with the vie 
raising a fund for the equipment of a fleet to turn the Dutch out of In 
Letters of marque were alSo issued to private persons, authorising ther 
equip-vessels to prey-upon the Dutch ships, as the Government had. not 
means to provide them ii sufficient quantities. As an additional meat 
raising funds for carrying on the’ administration of the State in Inditi, they 
important appointments were put up to auction and sold to the highest þid4 

- an additional one per cent. consulate was levied at various ports in ‘orde 
provide artillery for the- forts; and the profits of ‘special voyages were 
appropriated: to the repair of the fortresses. “fhe wealth of the convent 
India had already been appropriated by the Government and absorbed ir 
general expenses, of the State, and thus at the términation of the Viceroy 
of Dom Filippe “Mascarenbas the administration of the Portuguese Eas 
possessions wag involved i ‘in very considerable difficulties, 


From bad to worse is a succinct and sufficient summing uj 
this place: of the history of the closing years of Portuguese do 
nion in Iddia and the far East. The evil done in. them endr 
still in our midst, and still aes for mischief in the bi 
politic, 
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Madras Government Mustium,.. Bulletin No cr. . Peart 
Chank Fisheries of the Gulf of Manaar. By EDGAR T 
TON, C.M.Z.S., &c., Superintendent, Madras Governm 
Museum. Madras ; : The.Superintendent, Government Pr 
1894 

"eC ONDERFUL i is the quantity of information Mr. Thi 
; ton has deftly compressed within the 58 pages of wl 
„he modestly calls a Bulletin. Science, archeoldgy, politi 





. 


fribution, and yet in every page the authors shrewd per- 
lity asserts itself, He makes a'dull topic bright, contrives 
éniiven the driest of détails. He starts his excursus at 
uticorin—not the sandy little maritime torpidity, surrounded 
1 the land Side by a wilderness of cocoa and palmyra -:treés, 
hich is-all that-the casual and unobservant eye sees; but Tuti- 


winas an important trade centre, prime medium of com-’. 


unication between Tinnevelly and Ceylon, albeit “an abo- 
inable place to land at.”. A theatrical sort of place, where 


omy, folklore, Sir Edwin Arnold’s-poetry, are all laid under 


al reefs are used for the foundations of.cotton mills ; where - 


tunes are won and lost-on the set of a-sea current ; where, 
xolera may at any time put oin an appearance and ruin the 
-ospects of the most promising fishery ; where a witch ixsalaried, 
sJong as diving for pearls is carried on, to ward -off sharks 
y her incantations ;-whence pearls are exported to Northern 


adia to be used-by wealthy natives, instead “of~chunam, with ` 
weir betel, “We are reminded that Tuticorin has been cele. ~ 


rated for its pearl fishery from a remote date; that, with 


‘ference to comparatively modern times, Jordanus, a Mis-- 
onaty Bishop, wlio visited’ India. about the year 1330, has. 


ft on record that as many as 8,000 boats were then engaged in 
1e Pearl Fisheries of Tinneyelly and ‘Ceylon. In this century 
ie seasons 1860-62 have been the most. profitable ones : 1890 
ielded a profit of but 7,803. rupees.. Mr. Thur.ton acknow- 
dges his inability to. determine the cause o! ‘the failure in 
‘cent years of the pearl oysters to reach matuity, except, 
iter. long intervals :-— o a a aes 
Whether the baneful influence of the mollusca known locally as 


a 


súran (Modiola, sp.) and .killikay (Avécula, sp.), the ravages of rays - 


(Trygon, &c.) and file-fishes (Balzstes), ‘poaching, the deepening of 
. the Fámban channel, or currents are responsible for. the non-préduc- 
tion of ‘ah abundant crop of adult pearl-producing oysters during more 
than a quarter of a century (1862-89) it°would be impossible to de- 
cide, until our knowledge of the conditions under which the pearl 
oysters live is much more precise than it is at present. j i 


The argument that the failure ef the pearl fishery is due to poach- 

. * ing is, from time to time, brought forward; but, as Mr, H. S. Thomas 
‘wisely and characteristically remarks ;*." The whole system of the 
fishery has been carefully arranged, so that every onein any way 
connected with it has a personal stake in preventing poaching, and 
oyster poaching is not a thing ‘that can be done in the night ; it must 

. be carried'out in broad-daylight ‘and, to be worth doing at all, it must 
~~Pe done on a large-scale. Ten thousand oysters cannot be putin one’s 
pocket like a rabbit, nor are there express trains and game-shops to 
také them. Eyery single oyster has to'be manipulated, and it’ is only 
the few best that ean be felt at once with the finger, and-the usual way 

is to allow the oyster to rot and wash away from the pearl, Oysters 





i Vide Report on Pearl Fisheries and Chank Fésheries, «884, by the Hon. Mr, "a, s, 
komas, $ x y j P 
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could not be consigned fresh in boxes or ham 

- federates ; they could not even be landed wit] 

and, if known, every one is, interested -in ir 

officer and stopping poaching.” a , 

Far more prejudicial to.the welfare of 
sional raid upon them by astray Mutukurup 

‘ all- probability, the. little mollusc, séraz, wl 

- ses over large areas of the sea bottom, sprea 

coral blocks, ‘smothering and crowding oi 
and delicate young of the oyster. Time 
carefully kept records of the superinténder 
one year a note of the presence of young oy: 
with svaz and mud or weed, while, : 
mination, generally in the following year it 
*- have disappeared, ‘and the sáran retnhined. 

The natural: history and peculiariti 
traced from oysterial genital glands’ on 
mouths of corpses in China, the Nort: 
abovementioned,.orearQueei's necklace 

Aresizettamenta malorum before they.are 

an account‘of a fight betwéen rival Tami 
‘jn which the former were victorious. C! 
‘had light to work by, they could do’ more 
they are able to now. During a short vi: 
Mr, Thurston made a -series of enquiri 
of obtaining a suitable illuminator, but tt 
dant evidence as to the usefulness of 
surface purposes, salvagé operations, a 
‘the. general opinion ‘of. those best qual 
-it would, for the proposed purpose, be a 

native divers of the European diving: 
to be the only palliative. 

When, in 1889, Mr. Thurston was-sent 
‘on pearl fishery: on the Muttwarfu par 
with the fact that the shells .of the oyst 
tirely different appearance from those o: 

_ (Tuticorin); for, whereas the latter we: 
masses of algæ (sea weeds) and the st 
-covered by variously-coloured branching 
sponges, the surface of the’ shells of 1 
.uppermost,during life was, in very mafiy 
by young stony corals,-which, according 
either encrusting masses or branching tt 
artificial cultivation. of oyste beds in 
Oystef beds have manifold dangers to cc 


It was from the *‘Chéval par that, in 18§ 
oysters, ripe for fishing; disappeared in 





* Tn the shell and starfish, galleries of the British Museum, ' 
of the irritation caused by a foreign substance Letween its valve 
and thus converting it into a pearl, is strikmgiy- illustrated 
one case, an entire fish, and, in the other, a small crab has been s 
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November and February. This dispp tance en masse 
buted by the natives to a vast shoal of rays, called sankvedy 
koopu tyrica, which are said to eat up oyster shells, But the 
igtical mind of the Inspector of the pearl banks attributed 
wc usaset—for such it was from a financial point of view—to the 
inflaehce of a strong southerly current, which was running for some 
days in December; a current so strong, that the Engineer of the 
Active had to let gog second anchor to prevent the ship from drag- 


ging. a 

A chapter on the Tuticorin Thok Fishery zoids Mr. 
Churston’s “Bulletin”. In. the -sixteenth century Garcia 

vrote s= Oks i D 
“ And this chanco is ʻa ware-for the Bengal trade,*and formerly 
produced more profit than how...... and there was formerly a 
cussom in Bengal that no virgin in'honour and esteem could be cor- 
rupted unless it were by placing bracelets of chanco on her arms ; 


bit, since the Patháns came in, this usage has more or less ceased, 
and so the chanco is npaned lower now.’ 


m . 


The Elements of, Metaph ysics: Being a Guide for Lectures and 
- Private Use. "By DR, PAUL DEUSSEN, Professor Ordinarius of 
Philosophy at the University of Kiel. Translated by C. M. 
DUFF. London: and New York : Macmillan and Co. 1894. 


F we accept Mr, Duffs dictum that the standpoint for the re-. 
conciliation of all contradictions in regions of philosophical 
ind religious thought is to be found in the Idealism’ founded 
3y, Kant, arid improved’ upon by Schopenhauer, the English 
wading world owes him gratitude for his English rendering of 
Dr, Paul Deussen’s expositions of The Elements of Metaphysics. 
The book, we are told ina Preface, originated in connection 
vith lectures delivered at the University of Kiel, and is ‘ adapt- 
d to the horizon of students.’ It is likewise recommended as a 
yuide for lecturers. It is, to the best of our judgment, a safe- 
ruide for such men as are willing to take it for granted that 
he unknowable can,-with a little foundational help from 
juestios-begging axioms and postulates, be told off as glibly 
is a: got-by-heart problem “in Euclid. Dr. Paul Deuesen's: 
nforms the reader that the only sure, indubitable truth to 
ye found in spheres, suns, and stars, is himself. “The World 
s my tepresentation, he proclaims. . In a. chapter on: the 
Metaphysics of Nature, the Eggmet is still more pronounced, 
lade kicks down the Kantian maader of his ascent ad asire in 
hese’ terms im i 
‘Kant’s conclusions would hold good for all time, if our intellect and its three 
fotms were the only way to reach things. Bat this is not so. More intimately 
“known to me, indéed, than this whole world, is the intellect in and through 


.which all its manifestations are presented to me ; but there is one thing still 
-more intimately known to-me than my intellect, and "that is J my:elf. In our 
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own inmost self, therefore, if anywhere, must lie the key which ope 
inner understariding of ‘nature, Here it was found by Schopei 
sculptor’s chisel, Ro poets hymn can worthi-y celebrate him for it. 


- Following the chapter on the Metaphysics of Natur: 
by the way, determines that “ the final conclusion: of : 
sical science is : All is Will”) comes a treatise on the ] 
sics of the Beautiful. In which, after cottdensing the 
-Sokrates into three words Gs wedipov avabav) stig 
Plato asan “ enigmatical” writer, and snubbing Aristotle for not 
rising superior to the concept of art as an-imitation of reality, 
our-transcendental Doctor satisfies himself over again that what 
is primary and tradical in human beings-is Will ; what is second- 
ary and accidental is intellect ; furthermore. that intellectually- 
gifted people do ‘not easily ‘rise to intuition of the beautiful. 
But where, through a happily constituted nature, by culture and 
education, ‘practised renunciation and self-denial, desire has be 
. tamed, the impetuosity of willing abated, there» ‘nature and g 
will easily succeed in drawing the beholder out of himself, ia 
order to manifest OAU to him, no longer as a complexity 
of possible motives of willing, - but in their purely conceived 
inner objective being, bathed in the light of beauty. 


This is no new philosophical evangel, The Sacred Books of 
‘the East, abound in much the same sort of preachment. The 
Herr Professor, in’ other parts of his book, acknowledges his 
obligations to Brahmanical and Buddhist scriptures, Oily; he 
improves on them by making objective and subjective ideas 
interchangeable when convenient, aud in the art of magnify 
trifles he is a match for them, As when he rails at ma 
presumption in running counter to Nature’s notions of zsthe 
fitness when he shaves “his beard, because “ Nature did not work 
for eyes like ours, which dwell only on the surface, when.she 
covered the delicate features of mouth and chin with a mass of 
insignificant hairs.” 


< Part IV of the book deals with the Manohi of J Morality, 
and in an Appendix the philostphy of the Vedanta im its. rela- 
tions to occidental metaphysics is summed up in 14 pages: The 
following extract .shows the dominant idea pursued and lays 
bare the pith of the essay :— . w 


oan Taking the Upanishads, as a age does, for revealed truth with absoluge 
“-*vauthority, it was not an easy task to build out of their materials a consistunt 
philosophical. system, for the Upanishads are, in ‘Theology, Kosmology an 
Psychology full of the hardest. contiadictions, Thus in many passages the 
nature of Brahman is painted in various and luxuriant colours, and agdin 
we read, that the nature of Brahman is quite unattainable to human words, to 
human understanding 3~thus we meet sometimes longer reports explaining how 
the world has been created by Brahman; and again we are told that there is no 
world besides Brahman, and all variety of things is mere error and illusion ;— 
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. thus we have fanciful descriptions of the Samsâra, the way of the wandering 
soul wp to heaven and back to earth, and again we read, that there is no 
Samisâra, no variety of souls at all, but only one Atman, who is fully and 
totally residing fn every being. 

Sankara, in these difficulties created by the nature of his materials, in face of 
so many contradictory doctrines which he was not allowed to decline and yet 
cou'd not admit altogether,+ has found a w nderful way out, which deserve the 
attention, perhaps the tmitation, ofthe Christian dogmavists in ‘their embarrass- 
ments. He constructs out of the materials of the Upanishads two-systemts : 
one esoteric, philosophical (called by him zirgund vidyd.- sometimes’ paramdr- 

* thiká avasthd) containing the metapliysical truth forthe few, rare. in ail times- 
and countries who.are able to understand it ; and another exdoteric, theological 
(sagund vidva, wydvahdrika avasthd), for the general public, wha want images, 
not abstract truth ;— worship, not meditation. è : 





A Modern Buccaneer. By ROLF BOLDREWOOD, - London and 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1894. 


SZ NON E VERO, E. BEN TROVATO, this yarn of 
Southern Seas, and savageries perpetrated in earthly para- 
dises, ‘the sunny sides of which Lord Pembroke years ago 
pictured so’ gladsomely in" The Earl and the Doctor.” Colo» 
nial Office records.and Missionary Society Reports survive to 
attest that the crimpings, plunderings, murderings and other 
atrocities which Rolf Boldrewood idealises and throws a halo of 
romance round, are not merely the exaggerations of a sensa- 
tional novelist, but broadly true representations of a lawlessness 
as devilish in character as any that Mr. Gladstone has ever 
charged the ‘Cunspeakable Turk’ with, In short, there is 
no lack of verisimilitude about the career of “Rolf Boldre- 
woods Modern Buccaneer, and the manner: “of life of that 
hèro and his fellow ruffians. Putting morality on one 
side, the book has its good points. Some of the sea and sea- 
faring adventure endues its author with faculty .to dilate on 
seascapes, storms, seamanship under difficulties ; some sym- 
pathy with Nature’s Polynesian moods lends itself not ungrace- 
fully to word-painting of romantic island scenery ; an appr 
ciation of the trend of untutored instincts assists the realis: 
of his presentiments of humanity in its callow nakedness, 
Hayston, a ‘Titanic corsair trader, and his brig Leonora, tak 
the parts of leading gentleman and lady in. the’ spectacular 
drama processioned inthe pages before us, In the latter scenes 
Hilary Telfer, his supercargo, and friend, stranded on Norfolk 
Island, falls. in love with : granddaughter of one of-the 
survivors of the Mutiny of tne Bounty, and, turning virtuous, 
marries her, and; as a reward for his virtue, blossoms shortly 
into a rich and eminently respectable merchant at Sydney, 
where that simple child of ‘nature, Miranda Telfer (née, 
Christian} becomes a leader of fashion, and barely escapes be- 
coming a professional ‘beauty: She had learnt on Norfolk 


eee 
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Island, it appears, to take her part in a quadrille wit 
aplomb of an Austrian Grand Duchess. In one o 
glimpses we get at her, white satin tobed and diamo 
laced, she is discovered at a Viceregal Ball, with H F 
Duke of Edinburgh for her partner, (Sach, my young 
are the triumphs of virtue.) As.a companjon picture, 
one from Harry Telfer’s bachelor life :— 


The old king received: me graciously, but soon commenced a string 
of complaints, interlarded with Scripture quotations rounded off by 
quaint daths. He feared the Captain greatly, and. yet was anxious to 
keep up his authority. Then, with, every grievance that was laid be- 
fore me, he drank a stiff glass of grog to wash it down with, and in- 
sisted on my keeping him company. * 


Queen Sê now came in, saying in her prettiest English, ee Oh! ! you 
naughty boy! Why you nocome see king, see me? Long time 
promise, but never comé out. How you bad „pain side? How many 
Strong’s Island girl Captain got now? I never see man like that. | 
Debil, ‘T believe. You got any wife yet?” 7 


I told the quéen I was still unmarried, and thought I should remain 
$0. ; . 


` “Oh? no, you say so now. By and by get ike Cu But don't , 
you steal girl like him. You comé tome! I pick you out nice girl, 
Cook, sew, make pyjamas ; very pretty face too.” i 


By this time old Tokusar was asleep, with his head on the tables 
his inevitable Bible open at the Psalms of David ea in the 
Kusaie dialect) in the leaf of-his.armchair, and the ha bone gin 
bottle encircled by his left arm. . 


Queen S8 -was a tiny little creature==very good- ooking, even at this 
time of her life~being about five-and-twenty,’ which is considered the 
passée. period in Polynesia. .She was extremely vain, but had a quigk | 
perception of humour, She and the Captain always got on famously 
together, 


Drawing our chairs ‘up to a side table, she brought me å eee of 


* bound volumes of Leslie's illustrated Paper, sent to her by the- queen 
of Hawaii. 


While I looked ît the pictures she plied me with questions,-printi- 
pally at random, about Captain Hayston, who, I was not long in dis- 
covering, had been a former admirer. Going into a side room, she 
unlocked a small box, and brought me out a photo of a gentleman 
wearing a post-captain’s uniform in Her Britannic Majesty's navy. 
“What do you think of him?” she asked, “ Veery, oh! very hand- 
some man—that Captain Damer. Oh! that long time-ago. I love 
him; he love me too ’—and then,- pointing to poor, old Tokusar, 
“ King know all about it. He n’t like me to talk about Captain 
Damer. But, oh ! such handsome ‘man! He told me I loveliest “girl 


in all the world. What-you think yourself? What Captain teil- “you 5 
he think me pretty too?” 


Between Rolf Boldrewood and Christian Missionaries in the 
South Pacific there is no love lost. On his showing, „they, @ are 
without exception greedy hvnorrites. And— 


i 
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There are caloured Chadbands as well as white ones ; aad for pure 
nitigated hypocrisy, the European professor would have had but 
æ show in a prize contest, 


aids in a Market Gardens By CLO GRAVES. Illustrated 
by. Maurice Greiffanhagen. -London: W. H. Allen & Co., 
Limited, 13, Waterloo Place, S, W. 1894. i i 


bd Ga yearly income derived from our ancestral acres of 
_ peat+moss and slate rock has sufficed to support us in 
wistocratic, discomfort and exclusive meagrenéss up to the 
esent, Of the future, (she shrugged her shoulders) I cherish 
loubts, Hence my endeavour—! need heardly say it is- dis- 
pproved. by ‘the family—to manipulate. the small fortune of 
our handred’ pounds which came to me. by will of a distant 
elative of ‘my mother’s, so thatit might lay the foundation 
of a provision for my declining -years, -The idea struck me 
hata limited company might be formed of spinsters, . who, 
ike’ myself, ohad got a little money, and would not blanch 
it. the idea of a ‘business investment.” It was Lady Jane, 
Pegram, hard grained, middle aged spirster, daughter of a 
Welsh peer, who spoke. Her audience cotisisted of six. 
young ladies as slenderly provided for as herself, or more so, 
who had been her partners in’ the business investment, and, 
ifter its collapsé, had met together to wind up the affairs of 
The United Gentlemén’s Work Emporium, and condole with 
yne another. Instead of -devoting their energies to either 
aurpose, they all in-turn proceeded to deliver theit minds of 
iutobiographic sketches of their respective families, the schools 
‘hey have been-to, the fads they had taken up and dropped, ' 
Ze, &c. This plan of introducing dramatis persone, if not 
inimpeachably arfistic, at any rate makes us feel. at ease with 
the young ladies sooner than, we might Ifave been were the 
formal rules of the game strictly observed. Their shadows, 
:oming beforé their substances, are illuminant. We are made 
acquainted,’ not ’.merely with the names où their visiting’ cards, 
but with the outlines of their dispositions too, From the very 
irst, ‘in a tfatural fitness of parts to- be played, Rosevear 
Trelawney assumed , virtual leadership of the + maids—a 
inasterful young woman, witl® gleaming yellow-brown eyes 
mid red-gold ‘hair that held London sunsets prisoners in 
its meshes.’ Her- possession of a farm-house and six acres 
of orchard and garden gréund-in Cornwall was a clear indi- 
cation of Providence tnat they should constitute themselves 
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The Limited Liability Giapanis of Female re an 
Gardners.. & Resolution to that effect was unanimous 
at the Meeting. A second Resolution was recei 
rapture :-— : 
“ Let us miake one condition—form one resolution — 
mind upon one subject, though upon others we may ami 
to differ, ” said Octavia Wall. w My dears, let us keep th 
Man as well as the destructive wireworm out of this Eden 
to inhabit, and cultivate. We will coax fi®in the kind 
fruits which for countless centuries the.Iron Hand of Bi 
(she was insehsibly relapsing into her platform manner) “has wicatcu 
from it. No foolish coquetries, no idiotic flirtations ” (she looked 
hard at the Dormer girls) “ must disturb the current of out even lives. 
Regular meals, early hours, sensible dress, hardy occupations should 
be enforced amohgst our rules, “And our watchward—borrowed from 
the labouring class to which we shall henceforth belong—~our watch- 
word should:be—- . : 
No FOLLOWERS ALLOWED. 

Need we. say that they all get happily married in aks than 
a twelve month. Inthe meantime they enjoyed strange ex- 
periences and an adventure or two among the primitive West 
country folk and are taught lessons in economy that ought to 
have been valuable, for the sc hool fees paid to be pretty heavy. 
Salient West country attributes, racial and scenic are sketched 
with a light, free hand, and the pathetic incidents never run to 
maudlin. . They are few: nine-tenths of the story told ap- 
proaches the fun of. a Gilbert-and-Sullivan Comic Opera, 
All that a Girton and Newnham begotten , ‘pastoral should 
be, Maids in a Market Garden. 

There are pleasant descriptions of a ‘West country harvest 
home and a West country. Love Feast,-and since a modern 
pastoral would not, be worthy the name without an encounter 
with an atigry bull i in a meadow and a rescue, we get that too. 
One day, Clara .Currie ‘is taken for a sail by a chivalrous 
young miea one of Clo.’s Heroes, and she expostulates 
with him on his habit of cutting strips cof skin off live 
‘pilchards for bait - for Der fellow ' fish. Huey Lenine 
apologises :— 

“Tf us wer t kill ivery ‘fish us takes by th’ line or th? drift us 
widn'’t make much of-a livin’, aw feckon |” 

s Perhaps not. But there are some things——” Clata shuddered, 
“ For instance, I passed through the kitchen the other day while 
Aunt Hosanna was boiling a. ‘lobstet—alive / And it spoked.-the lid 
ofthe saucepan up, and put out its head; I shall never forget. the 
expression of its face.” «She te hér eyes again. “ It was dréad- 

* ful—dreadful ! I shall never Gat lobster again. And yet Aunt 

Hosanna is a good, kind woman, and reads her Bible regularly.” ~ 

“ Ay, ma’ am, sh’ does so. But aw* doubt whether-ther’ be any 
guidim word i’ th' Testament as to dealin’ wi’ fish and shelly sea 
trade, Simple folk needs a plain chart ter steer by, an’ if ther’ wer' 
sich a text as ‘ Th’ marciful man es marciful tew hes lobster,’ or 
such, us ‘ud know how t go vore, But ther’ bint no sich a word. 
Ee see, ma'am, th’ Master en His disciples they was fishermen’ same 
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be, en they knawed that pelchard ‘Il take none but fresh bait 

t a dead-biled lobster niver ates nigh so well as a live- biled ` un. 
wid ha’ laid down commandments like, en spiled trade. ’ 

Architectural and Archeological Remains in Coorg. 

ed under the orders of ‘Government by ALEX. REA, 

r M.K,A.S., Superintendent, Archeological Survey, Madras. 

Madras: Superintendent, Government Press. 1894. i 


HE ‘official Gazetteer pronounces the Coorg ‘pagodas to 
be mostly of an insignificant character} none are distin- 
guished for great antiquity, or structural beauty ; most of them 
are but rude village shrines, of mud walls and thatched. roofs, 
within a gloomy grove, and not calling for any particular des- 
cription, Rough lists ‘of loéal antiquities, prepared by taluq 
officials on Mr. Rea’s requisition, in the main, bear out 
this opinion. Still we hope that before the proposed ‘railway 
fae is carried through the province, steps will be taken to 
erve the few architectural and archeological remains that 
have character enough to entitle them to salvation. That 
there are some few worth rescuing fram Vandalism, ‘a hurried 
tour through the country lying between Mysore and Mercara has 
convinced Mr. Rea. Notably, there are KéUékals and pre-his- 
toric remains scattered among-the Jaina dastis along the Eastern 
and Northern boundaries of Mysore, that are: . desér ving of 
care and attention. Mr. Rea’s taluq officer’s list and” His 
pertinent glosses thereon may help towards" fixation of the 
r ight to spots concentrate conservative effort on, and so prevent 
Eo of energy, 

Meanwhile the publication with which we are presently con- 
cerned is not dévoid of interest and instruction, as the following 
extract from Mr, Rea’s preface shows :— 

_ Prehistoric sepulchral remains are numerous, “Their structure and 
cortents are similar to others found over widely distributed tracts of 
‘Southern India,. Their names also are similar; they are known as 
PAndu-paré, parékallu, Pandava parékallu (stowés of the. Pandavas,’ 
‘evidently dolmens or stone cjrcles) and Pandavaramané (houses of the 
Pandavas, seemingly kistvaéna). Sometimes the, kistvaens are divided 
into tyo chambers and, are sisuatéd singly or in groups. The relics 
usually found are peculiarly-shaped pottery, containing earth, bones, 
iron spears and beads. 
Carved and inscribed stones. —These ‘are of several kinds, of which 
the following are the principal :— 
1) Kbliékallu or virakallu are the tombs of warriors slain in battle. 
„Ehe lists would show, them to be tnost numerous near the Kadangas or 
- ancient earthen fortifications. ,' They are large slabs of granite with the 
front side divided into three sculptured compartments, as are those so 
numerously found in certain parts of the Huvinahadgalli talk of the 
Bellary District. The lowest compartment represents the battle; the 
middle one shows tlie deceased being conveyed to heaven ; and in the 
upper one he is seated before a linga or othef emblemy Similar, but 
nfore coarsely sculptured stones are erected in the north of Coorg at 
the present day. , . š 





+ 
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(2) ) Masatitatiu,—Stones erected to the memory of women wl 
committed sati. 

(3) Nagakalhe, inscribed stonesmusually at the foot of tree: 
serpent worship. 

(4) Sdsanakallu, inscribed stones.--Some are cut on large detaca 
slabs of granite, others on the walls of temples. ‘Among those in | 
present lists are some‘described as being ina language or charac 
unknown to the village officials. Presumably these inscriptions are of 
ancient date. e 

Kadangas—Ancięnt earth-work fortifications consisting of a high 
breast-work and ditch, They are of`ancient date, one being mentioned 
in an inscriptio of the ninth century.’ They are erected on hills and 
other places, and are sometimes very extensive The tombs ‘in their 
vicinity . speak eloquently of the struggles which had taken place 
around them. 


Mr, Rea had second thoughts. re Kadangas. These were 
generated. by, his tour, and take shape in a note in an appendix, 
which reads thus :— 


After inspection, these eien ramparts lappar to me to be more. 
of the nature of boundaries between the different ancjent ` estates tha 
mere fortifications, Placed in the midst of dense, forest they cauld 
not have formed in any way a strong defence, except it may have been 
against roving herds of elephants. “The Kadangas are simply enlarged 
examples of the boundaries now-a days erected in all parts of the 
Mysare country, 


» 


The Book,of Wisdom. By ALOPI DIN RAUTJI, Superintendent, l 
Accountant-General’s -Office, North- Western Povinces and 
Oudh, Allahabad ; Indian Press, 1893, ; i 


E have not the honour of acquaintance with Mr. Richard 
de Bury. He guarantees the respectability of Alopi 
\ 


Din Ravgji’ s Book of Wisdom in the following terms :- 


“ The desirable treasure of ‘wisdom and knowlege, which all men! 
covet from the impulse of ‘nature; infinitely surpasses all thé riches 
of the world ; in comparison with which, precious stones are vile, 
Silver is clay, and purified gold, grains of sand ; ; in the splendour of 
which, the sun and moon grow dim to the’ sight ; “in the admirable 
sweetness of which, honey and manna -are bitter to the taste. The 
value of wisdom’ decreaseth not with time ; it hath an ever flourishing 
virtue’ that cleanseth its possession, from every venom, O celestial 
gift of divine liberality, descending from the Father of Light to raise 
up the rational soul even to “heawen ! Thou.art the celestial alimony 
of intellect, of which whosoever ‘eateth shall yet hunger, and whose 
drinketh shall yet thirst ; a harmony rejoicing the soul of the sorrow- 
ful, and never in any way discomposing the hearer. ‘Thou art the 
moderator and thg tule of morals, operating according to which none 
err. By Thee kings reign, and lawgivers decree justly. Through Thee, 
rusticity of nature ‘being cast off, Wits and tongues: being polished, and, 
the thorns of vice utterly eradicated, the summit of honour i is reaché 

: “ Richard de Bury.” 


The Book of Wisdom is dedicated to “ the most reverent and 
venerable sage, Babu Madhava Das, recluse of Allahabad, as a 
humble token of gratitude, etc, etc.” In it selections from 

the Visinu Purdn {rom the Uddn-Varga, from Confucius, 
from Æsop, from Socrates, from “ Diogenes Laértius,’- from 
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Thompson, Esq, John T. Platts, Esq, and numerous 
‘less well-known authors find resurrection. It is a well 
ag compilation, and, like most intellectual efforts of the 
amps imagination under the wet cloud of its appreciations 
iness, and does what in it les to estrange youthful sympa- 
:s from belief in 70 xadov. 

Bengalee would-be seditionists will find in-Mr. A. D. Rautji’s 
‘compilation selections from the writings of G. W. M. Reynolds. 
Admirers of more material pruriency ate accommodated with 
vickings from Dr. Pye Henry Chevasse’s Advice toa Wife. 
And Mr. A. D. Rautji re-publishes such literary garbage in all 
rood faith in a book that, he tells us, “ opens with Universal 
Prayer, and closes with Universal Praise.” If any severer, any 
nore pungent censure on our system of “ Higher Education ” . 
han that afforded by Mr. Rautji’s selections from. ancient and 
nodern literature can be afforded, we shall be glad and sorry 

ear of it, ee i 


t 


Rudiments of the World. By A LAYMAN. Delhi: Sen & Co. 
1893. , 
AITH a safer religious guide than Science, would have, 
been a more appropriate. title for the collection of essays 
inder notice that . selected by their author, who, while ” 
ie insists on every man’s right, every man’s duty, to 
veigh all the-injunctions, statements, and conclusions, of the | 
Biblical Law, and the Apostles, and the Commentators in 
icightific scales ; to repudiate dogma, to enquire into the validity 
Scriptural claims to inspiration, to discuss the completeness 
5r the reverse of what he calls the At-one-ment, &c., &c, yet 
sxalts Faith above reason, and says.in effect, with St. Augustine 
Credo quia incredibile. The title to which we demur, the Layman 
jerives from “ Paul’s Letter to thd Colossians” (IJ. 8 and II. 20) 
translating ra ororgera, rudiments, We venture to think that, in 
doth instances, the word oracles would be a more correct render- 
ng. And,as George Eliot said, the'right word is a power, A 
Layman, however, prefers eclecticism in philological gleanings, 
as in religious ones. For his exploitation of the latter field he 
postulates that Faith must consist with reason, “ even though at 
varjance with logic.” He maintains that the doctrine of free- 
will, is essentially opposed to thé principles of the Christian 
religion, as indicated by the. Master and his apostles; and- 
that, “ supposing that Faith and Love are eventually understood 
to be physical forces like electricity,” man might, by the exer- 
cise, of his power, subject events to -the influence of his 
will, and utilise them to work miracles with. 4 Layman is not in- 
tentionally guilty of paradoxes, but the bent of his mind tempts’ 
him evry now and agai to perpetration of them. Will-power 
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is a magnetism that has great attractions for him. The 

of hypnotism to move material bodies without physica. 

is, he contends, established on evidence such as would 

the case of facts not regarded as phenomenal. And heg 

to say -— , 

Of the physical effects of certain mental conditions there can be 

little doubt. A large portion of Dr. Sprengegs great work on Mahomea 1s 
devoted to the consideration of these effects. In fact the physical results 
arising from strong efforts of will, imagination, and belief, are notorious and 
beyond dispute. It can hardly be doubted that we are approaching the dis- 
covery of laws of nature, regarding. the relations between mind and matter, 


which will clear up much hitherto discredited or unexplained in history, both 
European and Asiatic. 


In his preface, Æ Layman modestly characterises his own 
arguments as“ inconclusive ahd confused,” and involving ap- 
parent contradictions. These, he says, are inevitable, since the 
subject is not susceptible of logical-argument. Although we 
capnot concur with this sentiment, its candour merits recip-~ 

“city, on our part, and prompts the question whether an illog 
argument is worth expending 314 pages of print over ? : 





The National Review, November 1894. London: Edwarc 
Arnold, Publisher to the India Office, 37, Bedford Street 
Strand, W. C, i 


N an article in the Mational Review for November, entitled 

Native India and England, Dr. Beck, Principal -of the 

Mahomedan Anglo-Oriental College, Aligarh, writes :— 

The interests of the Mahomedans require: jirs/, that there shoul 
be no repetition of the Mutiny, and therefore they cannot join th 
party of abuse and sedition led by Dadabhai Naoroji and the Be 
politicians; second, that they should not be ousted from the sei 
and subjected to Hindu rule, and they are thus bound to oppose tm 
programme of the National Congress. They have, therefore, mad 
associations to protect theirinterests, and to correct the mis-statenient 
as to their views mate by Congresswalas like Sir William Wedder 
burn, who was not ashamed to bring against your great patriot Si 
Syed Ahmed the mean and ridiculous accusation of opposing th 
Congress to curry favour with a Lieutenant-Governor, The Mahome 
dans are called selfish and unpatriotic because they object to .b 
governed by Hindu majorities, but what would the Hindus say if | 
were proposed to subject them to Mahomedan majorities? An © 
ample will show, The Principals of Calleges in thé North-We: 
Provinces were recently called on to nominate students for three post 
of Deputy-Collectorships. Because-a majority of the nominee 
happened to be Mahomedags the indignation of the Bengali Press wz 
unbounded. They accusedthe English of acting on the—~iniqfritor 
maxim of divide et impera, to which phrase they attached the sMipwk 
meaning that a division of the Government patronage among th 
different races was an immoral act of Machiavellian policy. In Beng: 
where one-third of the population is Mahomedan, sixty-six of thes 
very posts have been ‘given between the years 1884-93 by competitii 
examination, and not one has been secured by a Mahomedan į 
system resulting so wholly in the monopoly of the posts by Benga 
Hindus and in the absence of the division-they condemn, that they ar 
clamouring for its extension throughout India,” Sr: 


r 
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! of the Bengélt Language: Comprising a Bengali Gram- 

and Lessons with various Appendices, including an 

nese Grammar. By G. F. NICHOLL, M.A,, Lord Almoner’s 

ssor in the University of Oxford; Honorary Fellow, 

late „Oriental Lecturer of Balliol College ; Professor of 
w aakrit and Persian in King’s College, London.. London: 
W. H. Allen and Co, Limited, 13, Waterloo Place, S. W, 
1894. 


N R. NICHOLL writes in his Preface :—- 


‘ 


; Tt will strike any thoughtful foreigner that there is a little too much Sanskrit, 
possibly a little too much Sanskritism, in many of the writings of the 
* educated’ classes of Bengal. This sort of thing tends to encourage Sanskrit, 
no doubt; but, it is not desirable, surely, to bury the natural beauties of 
Bengiii form under a gorgeous mass of Sanskrit drapery? Some knowledge 
of Sanskrit is absolutely necessary for the student who aspires to know Bengalt 
intelligently and thoroughly ; but, the European student will probably see in 
the excessive Sanskrit leaven of many Bengalt Jumps evidence of the desirabili- 
ty of his learning Sanskrit zo arn Bengdt! To go through the whole. 
Sanskrit Vydearan, however, to get at Bengali or * to help Bengalt,” is, to say 
“thé least of it, unwise. . Putting aside the Arit and Taddhiza rules, the 
Upasarga meanings, the common Dhdtus, and the Fast Participles, the student 
will not find much in Sanskrit Grammar ‘to help Bengali” I speak, of 
course, simply of the language ger se, and not of its strictly indigenous writings, 
wherein Sanskrit thought and Jore superabound—that is quite another thing. 

The ‘Lower Probationers,’ who must needs read ' a Classical,’ will, of course, 
have to read Sanskrit ; but the quantity and quality of that reading should be 
a matter of very serious consideration with those persons who are responsible 
for their training in this country. So long as there are Bengali authors who 
deliberately preface their Grammars with the elaborate rules of (Sanskrit) 
Sandhi, we shall be sure to find Bengdlt students who will treasure * the 
Nouns in 4,5, and #,’ ‘the Third Preterite’ ‘the Causal Aorist,’ and their 
congeners as ‘helps to Bengali l No amount of theoretical Sanskrit 
knowledge will, or should, do duty for a fair knowledge of practical idiomatic 
Bengali. i 


The Bengalt Manual is intentioned as a guide to the attain- 


ment of this desirable ‘fair knowledge’ It ought to prove 
helpful to that end. It is discreetly thorough in ‘plan: 
even village patois is not ignored. 


Apropos of the ‘ Lessons’ and‘ Exercises’ the author writes :—~ 
A tew months ago, however, I sent a printed copy of tfle Lessons to my old 
friend and pupil, Mr. Beatson Bell, B.A, of Serajganj, with a request that he 
would place it in the hands of some young and well-informed Babu for ex- 
amination and report. Accordingly, Babu Ramesvar Chakrabarti, B.A. Head 
“Master of the Serajganj School, has favoured me with some suggestions and 
strictures, which I have embodied in the Addenda et Corrigenda at the end of 
the Manual. On several points the Babu has put me right, wherein either 
from omission or commission I was wrong. But, unfortunately, in many, cases 
where he thought he was correcting me, he was only correcting one or other 
of his own eminent countrymen whose gfstsséwia verba I had given! This is 
rather embarrassing, but it is not discouraging, To assume that I am per- 
“sonally and wholly responsible for every word and sentence of the Manual, is, 
of ceurse, quite gratuitous: criticism based upon such an assumption is not 

unlikely to hurt the critic, be he ever so honest— ; 

F # erm) bed yo af cama] Joe ul 

wl baw af Lay së la bat lk 


* warm ‘an lars! sf uad pode tai] 
awl ble Laz) yf ems BE bel 


VERNACULAR LITERATURE, 
Dharmaprabandha. By PRIVANATH MUKHOPADHYAYA, m. A; 
. Calcutta, Printed by Jádunáth Sil, Hare Press, 46, Becho: 
Chatterjee’s Street, Published at the Sanskrit Press Depo 
sitory, 148, Baranasse Ghose’s Street. 


ABOO PRIYANATH MUKHOPADHYAYA, M. A, 
Lecturer, Morris College, Nagpur, has presented the public 
with a number of sermons, delivered by him at the Local Dhar- 
ma Samaj during the year 1890-1891. They treat of a variety of 
transcendental topics, and are written in elegant and chaste 
Bengali, and in an impressive and fascinating style, They are 
‘designed to popularise some of the most abstruse and diff 
cult theories propotnded by the various Schools of Hindu relh- 
gious thought. One idea seems to pervade the whole work, 
and that is, that the highest aspirations of the various Schools 
have but one object in view, namely, the absorption of the 
human soul in the Divine. ‘The Brahmos, the Vaishnavas, 
the Vedantists, the followers of Chaitanya, nay, even the 
followers of Christ and Muhammad, all have, in his opinion, the. 
same object in view. We will not quarrel with Baboo Priyanath 
as to the unity of object of religious schools so utterly different 
as Muhammadanism and Vedantism. It is a factthat different 
schools have different ideas of supreme felicity. Even so acute 
a thinker of the age, as Professor Deussen, of Kiel, finds tt: 
ideals of the Vedanta and Christianity greatly different. -~ 
What we specially admire in the volume is the exposi- 
tion of the doctrines of Chaitanyaism. It goes far deeper 
than many pretentious works on the subject. The doctrine. 
of self-effacing love for the Divine Being, which is embo- 
died in the person of Radha, is explained with great force 
and clearness, No doctrine is more misunderstood and abused 
than this beautiful one of “Radha flying to her Lover, regardless 
of all the bonds of the physical world.” It is a spiritual union, 
far beyond the comprehension of the vulgar, and to Baboo 
Priyandth belongs the credit of giving it that high place 
amongst the ideals created ‘by the religious ae of the 
world which it so eminently deserves, 
We quote the following as a specimen of the language : tuu 
style, and also as a specimen of the argumentation, used in this | 
book :— 


oF aa efant ote ae — | Mefica vott farts 
wry RVCq | IAW Aaa afew aka) Seat fears ta 
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a Cufes ataq) GSE gga, garda ote ANA 

tal AFTAR, atA AtA 21a Whe ABA we eWay 

o atga Bata sat afatan, “fH ole ae” festa 

T efacaa, “cotara we ay facta cotarea IUTE, 

farce ga ofan wie” afa<tara fag afaa farsa 
eq aa plaa “aya fe ote ap?” oa afacaa, 
“cotata shtaka ataa aintte fa oa, "—safa 
usted afe Req) eal afaa, “oy fe tÈ,” at 
afacaa, “corata ata st8,” aa) aaa, “a? ae” 
ate Aen,“ cotata Sa fowl, yf, new ayer whe") 
eaf ean agua fa afacaa | ata ITa" fe ote 

4” wig ata) afataa f cotata tafea tay alka 
sfanfe, sirka gai watte? frata staal ofa, fowl, 
meal, agis wa fey faa agna alate? fam, oa NNF 
fe fara, cotata ata fe ateg?” Fa teas, pta 
ARAR ofa, tas fags ate!” aid teas, ° Pine awa 
Realy, cotata? vie” afatintg aAa say gala 
Rata attest efacaa, afal oles fad atta ents 
Atara ! par ati pafas 33a ora faa, gta aand 
33a, fale ufafe faqe aa, fra maane, Oca 
fice Salga AAA X24, AFTA SSE aka, pa ART 


aay al) Atare TE afla a | 

The net result of Baboo: Priyanáth’s teaching is this: The 
‘orld appears to be full of' various discordant elements, 
Tan has no power to change, or alter, or even to understand 
ny one of these elements, In the infancy of the human mind 
1en saw miracles, and Divine agency in everything they heard 
nd saw; but, with the advance of thought, they came to find 
«miraculous and wonderful unity pervading all these discordant 
‘ements, both- within and withput the human mind. This 
nciple of unity is Brakma of the Vedantists and Kreshna of 
ie Vaishnavas; it also goes by various other names, but in 
ibstance it is the same, Educated Bengalis are said to 
eglect the higher regions of thought and philosophy ; it is 
rerefore that we welcome this beautiful work with great 
leasure. : 
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Premlatá (Anonymous). Printed and published by A 
Ghose, 17, Srindth Das’s Lane, Calcutta. 


HIS is the second edition of the above wor 
three times as large as the first, and the reade 

regret the increase in the bulk. The authoress often betray! 
a sympathetic feeling for the Brahmas Samaj, but the key 
note of the -book is an all-absorbing and all-effacing de 
votion to Hari, Whoever she be, we have read the second 
edition of her work with a deep sense of her powers as a 
writer of fiction. i 

The work describes a joint-family in affluent circumstances 
with one member looking after tha interests of the whole family, 
outside the family circle, and the wife of another discharging 
the duties of the matron of the family within the household. 
Other members pass their time as they like: some idling, 
some indulging in vices, some scheming, and others doing mi 
chief, But this.easy-going life cannot last ; nature is against it, 
The scheming wife of the managing member gets an ascen- 
dancy over her husband and induces him to deprive his thought- 
less brothers of their property. | 

The elder brother is given a small pension and driven ‘away 
from the family dwelling-house. ` The third brother is com- 
pelled to seek service and live in low company. The youngest 
goes abroad on travels. The highly-respected and beloved 
matron is made to work for the comfort of her family and alsc 
of her dependents. The wife of the third brother, who has; a 
genuine religious fervour, leaves the house, roves alone in vari 
ous places of pilgrimage, and receives the highest instruction 
religion from various sages. The joint-family is ruined. ; 

But the day of retribution comes. The managing brothe: 
gradually loses all his children ; he and his wife do not agree. 
His brothers again come in to comfort him and to console him 
But the most influential person that comes in at this stage, tc 
give a higher tone of thought to the whole family, is his reli. 
gious sister-in-law, who, like an influence divine, approaches 
the family and elevates all that is low and miserable in it, anc 
beautifies and adorns all that is elevated. l 

The plot is simple, and of the kind we see almost every day 
in Bengal. The wife of. the managing brother came from ji 
family which - differed sò’ entirely in habits, mode e 
thought, and traditions, from that of her husband, tt 
the match should not have been made.- The family o 
her husband were brought up in Hindu traditions anc 
had been living on the income of- their zemindari fo 
generations, but her father was an employé in an Europear 
firm, enlightened in his views, and anglicized in his habits, ‘Shr 
received a thorough English education and considered hersel 
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ior to her sisters-in-law, whom she looked down upon 
atempt. She could find nothing good in the 
neriy matron, her elder sister-in-law, who served the whole 
ly so well, Her popularity galled her, and she began 
plot her ruin. : She found no confidante in the family, 
sne began to associate with a wicked, low and miserable 
woman; but even thb woman would not act against the 
motherly matron without heavy bribes. But all her plots, all 
her Machiavellian machinations were at last exposed, and she 
became the Pee of those.whom she considered her 
inferiors. That was the beginning of her reformation. She 
found that all her education and all her intelligence availed her 
nothing. She now realised her position, and, a$ the joint-family 
was dissolved, her absolute isolation. All of a sudden she 
found that they were, she herself, her husband, and her children, 
pletely isolated from those who really loved them, bore 
Ae tion towards them, and served them as no paid servant 
could” ever serve. By habit and education, she was ab- 
solutely incapable of rearing her children, and during her iso- 
lated condition, they all die. Just at this time, comes in the 
religions woman, and our educated lady at once falls‘at her feet 
and seeks that consolation from religion and from the practice 
of virtwe which she* could not get by any other means, On 
the death of all her children, the brothers again become 
the reversioners of the. property and the joint-family is 
reconstituted. The old happy days return, with no evil genius 
hatching plots to cut them = short. 


R. C. DUTT, Esq, C. S. Published by Sara 
hiri & Co, Calcutta. 
a sequel to Mr. Dutt’s well-known novel, the San 
As long as writers of fiction confine themselve 
to their legitimate duty, namely the creation of beauty 
they stand or fall by the loftiness or otherwise of their genius 
but if novels are written to serve an ulterior end, for instance 
the cause of a party, or of a reformation, the question become 
complicated. Hitherto Bengali novels. never swerved fror 
their legitimate aim. Bankim Chandra tried. in his late 
novels, to infuse some idea of the superiority of Hinduism, bu 
his, principal object was the creation of beauty. The realisti 
ioL of Babu T. C. Ganguli and S. C. Chatterjee attempte 
aint society as it is, 
For the. first time in Bengali fiction, Mr, ` Dutt hi 
attempted to advocate the cause of widow marriage and inte 
' marriage by writing novels. The majority of Mr, Dutt’s reade. 
are, of course, Hindu; and it is very doubtful whether tl 
theories advocated will be bf palatable to them. 
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Ko satisfied with advocating his favourite ideas, Mr. wui 
attempted to paint orthodox Hindu society as mean, low, 

gar, narrow-minded, selfish and altogether detestable. B 
soon as one of these mean fellows marriés a widow, he 

once declared to be courageous, honest and a parag 
virtue; and if one of them marries outside his caste, an 
immediately becomes a model of virtue. e 


Everyone has a right to advocate his own theory, but 
we are afraid the example set by Mr. Dutt is likely tc 
produce a host of writers on the other side-whose bitter sar. 
casms atid forcible painting of the miseries of married widow: 
will not be very palatable to the advocates of reform. There i: 
always the danger, of setting rival parties to work, if any forr 
of literature is made the organ of a party. 


Leaving the question of advocacy aside, we are glad tc 
find that the Bengali style -of Mr. Dutt has ‘improved 
cosiderably, and is now tolerably free from that Anglicis 
which disfigured his previous writings, and which isa pe 
culiar characteristic of the style of the reforming party.. Rea 
Mistic description is Mr. Dutt’s forte, and in his present work- he 
excels in’ this. His characterisation also -shows an advance 












Mahdrani Sarat Sundr’s Jibandcharit. By GIRISH CHANDR: 
LAHIRI, Prinited and published by Sanyal and sal ‘Cal. 
cutta, 1301 B.S. 


HIS is an account of a most respectable, pious, virta 
ous and, munificent lady, who was an ornament 4 

the orthodox Hindu community of Bengal. T 
nity which can produce such a character, can 
absolutely without vigour and vitality as it is, 
to be. Born of pious Hindu - parents, Sarar g MEF a 
acquired, from htr infancy, that dévotional feeling 2B, səy, 
Hindu “gods and goddesses which lasted all her life, '*: 
impelled her to devote herself with singular vigour and resolutiot 
to the service of her fellow creatures, Left a widow at the ag 
of thirteen and the sole heiress to a property worth a lakh-and 
halfa year, she not only managed that property with singula 
ability, but left it to her heiress appreciated in value by severa 
thousand rupees, She held tlfe property, as all Hindu widow, 
do, for the term of her life, without any right to alienate. Bu 
the profits were all hers, and these she employed solely in doing 
good to others. She lived, as a Brahmin widow should, on om 
coarse meal a day, and used to wear the coarsest clothes pre 
scribed for Brahmin widows. There are thousands of Brahmit 
widows who follow this routine ; but Sarat Sundari did more, shi 
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round her a large number of equally unfortunate 

widows, served them as their servant, and lived with 

Sbe had never a room to herself; some scores of beds 

be prepared in a hall, and she occupied one of them, 

er protegées often took advantage of her goodness, and 

2d her very roughly. But she bore all that with a meekness 

‘which was simpy superhuman. Her charities had no end; the 

newspapers of her time teemed with the praise of her muni- 

ficence, and.an appreciative Gevernment honored her with the 
‘title of Rani. 


Baboo Girish Chandra Lahirthas done an immense service to the 
orthodox Hindu community, by publishing his admirable account -` 
of her at a time when this conimunity is being flercely attacked by 
seced— from it. His style is unpolished; but his work shows 

art, because, being all admiration for his heroine, 
paints her as she was, and he has nothing to be 


Vidydpdit. By KALIPRASANNA KAVYABISARADA, Printed 
and published at the Secular Press, Bhawanipore, 


HERE area yast number of. beautifully melodious and 
charmingly poetic songsin Bengal, which go by the 
name of Kirttan songs. They are at present, so to say, the 
sole property of the followers of, Chaitanya, and are ar- 
ranged according to amethod. They commence with the first 
appearance of love in Krishna for Radha, and go through the 
Various stages of development of that love. Ninety-nine per 
cent. of these songs have the signature of the poets attached 
to them. By the analyses of two collections of about four 
thousand songs, it has been found that there were altogether 
one hundred and fourteen poets who helped for centuries to 
build up this vast architecture of song. Athongst these one- , 
hundred and fourteen signatures, there is that of Vidydpati 
appended to over two hundred. These differ from the rest, 
in the peculiarity of both their language and their idiom, and in 
the soaring height of their poetic fancy. Fora long time spe- 
culation was rife as to who this inspired songster might be. The 
quaintness of his language and idiom was put down to his great 
age,and he was regarded as the’ first Bengali poet. Traditional 
counts of his life had been’ written, commentaries on his work 
had been published, when suddenly Babu Rajkrishna Mukherjee, 
in the year 1872, discovered that he was not a Bengali, but a 
Maithili ; that his family still lives on the land granted to him 
by his patron Shiva Singha, who is so often mentioned in his 
songs ; and that he wrote not in Bengali but in Maithili, In 1880 
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and in 1882, Dr. Grierson published-in the Journal of the asun 
Society of Bengal, a large number of Vidyapati Thakur’s son; 
as extant in Mithila, and we have this day, before us, a critic 
edition of Vidyápati Thakur’s songs as extant in Bengal, 

The editor, Pundit Kdliprdsanna Kavyabisarada, has sparc 
no pains in searching for original information regarding Vidyáp: 
and his songs, and he has wisely abstained ftom indulging in wi 
theories as to the origin of the Maithil dialect and other Pra- 
krits, or the origin of tbe Maithil and Bengali character, 
He is very cautious, and we admire him for it. But, with all his 
caution, he has advanced theories from which scholars will differ, 
Four to five hundred years before this, Bengali and Maithil writ- 
ing could scarcely be distinguished; except in certain crucial 
letters, suchas‘ R.” Mr. Bendall has ascertained that, abo: ' 
thousand years ago, there was only one’ form of lettere te 
found all over Eastern India. Ancient inscriptions 
scripts in Orissa, Bengal, Mithila and Nepal show: t 
This character, conventionally called Kutila, from the crooked- 
ness of certain strokes, developed four varieties of alphabet in. 
the course of time, v#z., Maithil, Bengali, Nepalese, and Uriya, 
Manuscripts in Bengali ' character go as far back as 1197, 1198 
and 1199. Maithil and Bengali of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries resemble each other closely. It is"after this time that 
the characters begin to change and develop different types. 
Some people would think that changes in the character and in 
the language go hand in hand, and that because the characters 
agree, the languages should @ fortiori agree, but this is not the’ 
case. The dialect of Mithila and that of Birbhum, in which. 
Vidydpati’s contemporary, Chandidds, used to write, are by “To 
means one and the same. The language of Chaitanya’s contem- 
poraries was Bengali, with no admixture of Maithili in it. Vidyd- 
pati’s admirers used to imitate his style, and Govinda Das, 
who composed oves five hundred Ķirttan songs, and who was a 
“great admirer of Vidydpati, was full of Maithilism, though he 
was bred in the District of Burdwan and lived near the present 
city of Moorshedabad, It is Govinda Das’s influence which has 
led many to think that ancient Bengali was near to Maithil. The 
language in which Vidydpati wrote is commonly known as 
Brijbuli. This has confounded many, who think that Vidya- 
pati wrote in the language of Braja, or the eighty-four - krosas 
of land sacred to the followers of Krishna, near Brindaband 
But Brijbuli has nothing to do with Braja. Brijo is the ancient 
name of Mithila, or rather one of the three powerful Kshatriya 
tribes holding ‘sway in Mithila. Our editor does not seem to 
be free from this error ; as he often brings in Hindi in connec- 
tion with Vidydpatt's writings, 
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»mmentary is full and clear, and it has the rare 
elucidating the text.. Where the passage is .so 
as . to defy all explanation, the reader feels that 
lentator has done his best, and that the obscurity 
p~- ~-- be removed without superior scholarship or further 
research. Beyond verbal criticism and comment, there fs 
in this volume a ‘higher and superior commentary, ex- 
plaining, not only sentiments and imagery, but the far higher 
object, the self-effacing love, which runs throughout this collec- 
tion of Airttan songs, i 
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ART. I.—LOURDES. 
s Lourdes: Par Emile. Zola. Paris. 1894. 


ARADISE before you,” exclaimed Khalid Ibn Walid to 
his wavering followers, “ the Devil and Hell in your 
tt The same cry that inaugurated the triumphs of the 
Créscéfit-over the Cross has signalised the victories of the Cross 
over the Crescent, and nerved the Spanish and Portuguese 
champions ‘to deeds of superhuman valour in the Old and 
New World: it has resounded through the Ages of Faith in 
Europe, and inspired the zeal of the inquisitor as well as the 
constancy of the martyr; it has inflamed the eloquence of the 
preacher and stirred the conscience of the crowd ; it has been 
repeated by St. Dominic and by Savonarola, by Martin Luther 
and by Ignatius Loyola, by John Wesley and by the son of 
Abdul Wahab, In the tenth century it hurried the hosts of the 
Cr isaders to Palestine, and in the latter end of the nineteenth, 
itgonveys hundreds of thousands of pious pilgrims and fashion- 
able devotees by railway train to the Shrine of the Holy Virgin 
at Lourdes, 
It was at Lourdes, a little old- fashioned country-town at the 
foot of the French slopes of the Pyrenzan Mountains, on the 
11th of February, 1858, that Bernadette Soubirois, a little pea- 
sant-girl of fourteen ce of age, was sent out by her mother 
to gather wood for fuel, along with her sister and another little 
girl, aj neighbour’s child, Bernadette was frail and in delicate 
health,’ and lagged behind her companions. On the banks of 
the Gave, near a Grotto, or natural fissure in the rock, she saw 
al minous appearance, which gradual y resolved itself into the 
semblance of a human figure clad ins white. At the same time 
her ears" were filled with a sound as of rushing wind, though it 
pradsa calm day. Her companions saw and heard nothing, 
When Bernadette got home, she told her father and mother, 
Bind the news of her having seen a vision’ was soon bruited 
abroad. Her parents sent her to the same place the next Sun- 
day,-armed with a bottle of holy water, lest the mysterious 
phantom should prove to be an evil spirit. mae saw the same 
VOL, C.] 15 
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figure again, mere distinctly this time ; saw its tace : 
upon her, so that it was evidently not afraid of the holy w 
The next Thursday she went again, accompanied by se 
other persons, This time the figure reappeared, the ill-de 
white phantom resolved itself into a smiling Queen, fair, 
blue-eyed, robed in white, with a sky-blue scarf,—in shor! 
exact presentment of the statues of*the Blessed Virgin 1..., 
to be seen in the Catholic Churches, She spoke clearly to 
Bernadette, saying: “ Do me the favour to come here for the © 
next fortnight ?? Then she ‘disappeared. The people „with 
Bernadette saw and heard nothing, except their little com- 
panion apparently entranced, praying and staring at vacancy. 
To make a long story short, the Virgin appeared eighteén 
times in all to Bernadette Soubirons ; the last apparition being 
on the 16th of July of the same year: after that she never re- 
appeared, ‘During these interviews she one day bade her 
to the priests and tell them to build a Chapel to her “at that 
spot ; another time she caused a spring miraculously to gush 
from the rock under the child’s fingers ; once she held a lighted 
taper beneath Bernadette’s hand, without burning her flesh or 
causing her any pain, At the last interview, joining her hands 
and raising her eyes to heaven, she said ; “I am the Immaculate 
Conception |!” The apparition was, therefore, acclaimed as a 
miraculous proof of the truth of the latest discovered dogma of 
the Catholic Church. 
The little town of Lourdes was an old-world spot; whose 
simple people:still believed in witches and fairies. Bernadette 
became their patron-saint, they flocked from all the cou 


round to see her, begged for her intercession with the Holy 


Virgin, kissed the hem of the little shepherdess’s petticoat. 
The Grotto was thronged with deyotees ; pious hands cleared 
a channel for the Miraculous Fountain, dug a tank to collect its -! 
healing waters, Miracles began to happen ; a great religious | 
revival set in ; it was rumoured that the Holy Virgin had | 
confided to her chosen ‘ voyante’ three mysterious secrets ; the 
-wildest stories. found. a refdy credence. .The Bishop and the 
clergy held aloof, fearing some imposture, somè scandal: the 
civil officials tried to calm the people, to convince them of 
their folly. i ue 
Bernadette was brought before the.Prefect, accused of decép- 
tion, threatened with imprisonment, subjected to` sear ==] 
cross-examination, She stuck inflexibly to every detail o. scm 
stery, never forgot herself, or contradicted herself. He 
beauty and her innocence captivated even her judges. The 
people raged against the ‘authorities; likened the Prefect to 
Pilate and Herod. He drove the crowds from the Grotto, re- 
moved the flowers and the lights which they had placed there, 
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icaded the approaches, stationed soldiers to guard it. The 

le climbed the palisades at night, evaded the sentries, to 

bottle with the charmed water. Al the day they crowded 

d the barricades, clamouring for admission, weeping and 

ing: the sick, the halt, and the blind besieged the Prefec- 

ture, pleading to softeg the hard hearts of the chiefs who would 
shut the gates of mercy om mankind; women carried their 
sick children to the Marie, asking whether they must let them 
die in their arms, when they could be so easily cured by being 
taken-to the Grotto : why should the authorities be so needless- 
ly cruel as to withhold from the poor the consolation sent te 
them by Heaven ? 

“ During several months, the struggle went on, the extraordinary spectacle 
of common sense, the Minister, the Prefect, the Commissioner of Police, 
all animated by the best intentions, striving against the desperate and con- 
stantly increasing crowd, furious at not being allowed to inhabit its Fool’s 
-Paradise, ‘Che authorities stood out for order, sobriety, and reason ; while 
an inuate craving for happiness excited in the crowd a frenzied longing for , 
salvation, in this world and the world to come, Oh ! to endure no more pain 
or suffering, to enjoy uhiversal happiness, to be guided always by that sweet 
and loving Mother, to die only to awake ia eternal bliss! And it was the 
fevered desire of the multitude, the inspired craze for everlasting joy, that was 
to sweep away the cold and formal obstruction of an established state of society, 
which frowned on the epidemic convulsions of religious hallucination, and con- 
demned them as subversive of common sense and natural morality.” 

It was the priests who were first won over to the cause of the 
enthusiasts. Some were themselves won by the spirit of the 
movement : the Abbé Peyramol, the curè of Lourdes, who was 
at first an opponent of Bernadette’s, ended by being one of her 
Warmest supporters Many of the clergy gave in their adhesion 
ftom motives of policy, seeing in the enthusiasm of the crowd 
of believers, a weapon for advancing the cause of Religion and 
of the Church. The good Bishop of Tarbes long held ont: 
but why should he make his beloved flock unhappy, when 
he could so easily please them by going with the stream. The 
poor people were so miserable, they had such a devouring 
hunger for marvels, for fairy-tales, to divert their minds from 
the sad realities of human life. sAnd the good Bishop with 
tears offered up the Truth as a sacrifice to Love, the love of 
the Shepherd for his suffering flock of human souls. 

The adhesion of the clergy to the legend of Lourdes brought 
over the- devote Empress Eugenie 3 and she in turn brought 
over the easy-going Emperor, The rational Prefect was 
rethéved ; the interdict was taken off; the barriers were thrown 
down. Then, there was the Hosanna, the triumph of God had 
conquered! God? Alas, no! but human suffering, eternal 
craving for illusion, the hope of the doomed man who trusts 
for salvation to an invisible Power, greater and stronger than 
Nature, alone able to break her inexorable laws. Or, rather, 
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we should say, that the real conqueror was the sover 
of the twa good shepherds of the flock, the Emperc 
Bishop, mercifully leaving to their grown-up children 
which was to them for all their ills a sufficing co 
‘sometimes even a cure, 

An Episcopal Commission was nominated to exam 
into the truth of Bernadette’s story, and this time, 
triumphant, scepticism was quelled, the people were. satisfied. 
All the ground in the neighbourhood of the sacred Grotto was 
acquired by the Church, paid for out of ecclesiastical funds: 
a splendid white marble statue of the Virgin was installed in 
it, and hundreds of wax-tapers blazed before it night and day. 
On the summit of the rock in which the Giotto was hewn, a 
magnificent Basilica lifted its heaven-directed spire. Other 
Churches and Chapels were reared in the vicinity by the exer. 
tions of the pious, The rugged banks of the Gave were 
terraced and planted : the water of the Miraculous ‘Fountain 
was conducted into pools surrounded by kiosques for the 
convenience of the bathers in this new Pool of Siloam. On 
the barren slope between the Grotto on the banks of the Gave 
and the old town of Lourdes, a new Lourdes sprang up, 
peopled by pilgrims and curious visitors: a town of monster 
hotels, banks, shops, and villas, Wealth flowed into the place, 
and filled the coffers of the Church and the pockets of the 
people. Hundreds of thousands of pilgrims hasted there 
from all parts of the Catholic world. And, especially after 
the Franco-German War of 1870, a great Annual National 
Pilgrimage ‘was organised in France by the Augustine pes 
of the Assumption, with a view to regaining the Divine favour 
for their beloved country, abandoned by Providence as a 
punishment for the sins of her sons, who had substituted liberty 
of conscience for the. authority of the Church and preferred 
the dictates of Reason to the teachings of Revelation, Just 
as the Jews believed that their subjugation by the idolatrous 
Chaldzans was a judgment on them for their own lapse into 
idolatry, so these pious French priests thought the overthrow 
of France by Protestant Prussia was a punishment for French 
neglect of Catholicism. Their energy and good-will were 
stronger than their logic, and they founded the Association of 
our Lady of Salvation, charged with the task of assuring the 
safety of France and the welfare of the Church by the practizg 
of prayer and the exercise of charity: and itis this organiza- 
tion which first created, and which for the past twenty years 
_ continually laboured to extend and enlarge, the great: Annual 
National Pilgrimage to eater undertaken every year in 
the latter end of the month of August. A vast movement 
has thus been developed, of which the complex and carefully- 
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inization has been gradually brought to a high 
fection, even in the minutest details; enormous 
2d as alms all through the Catholic world, invalids 
s recruited from every parish, engagements and 
smade with the railway companies. The Hos- 
otre Dame de Salut is-a vast Religious Ambulance 
whose members, both male and female, for the most 
pai uvi goutle blood and good fortune, place themselves 
under the orders of the Director of the Pilgrimage while 
it lasts, occupy themselves in tending and in transporting the 
sick, and in keeping good order and discipline among the 
‘crowds of pilgrims, Sick persons have to make written 
application, supported by medical certificates, to obtain “ hos- 
pitalisation,” which enrols them as patients of the Association, 
and defrays all the expenses of the journey from and to their 
own homes, and of their three days’ sojourn at Lourdes : they 
thave-only to find their own provisions on the journey.. Most 
of these ‘patients are recommended by their parish clergy, or 
by the patrons and members of the Association, After they 
have had the card-board certificate of their “ hospitalisation ” 
suspended round their necks, with their name, general number, 
&c., entered on it,"they need trouble themselves about no- 
thing more, they become simply ‘the ‘chair a miracle’ in the 
kindly hands of the Hospitallers and Lady Hospitallers, the 
latter aided by the trained devotion and the ripe experience of 
the Petites Saeurs de f Assomption, who supply the need of a ` 
regular element in this vast Volunteer Army of Charity: 
It is this annual national pilgrimage which is the theme 
of~M. Zola’s latest work, this strange anachronism of a 
revival of the religious modes of the tenth century in the 
latter end of the nineteenth, this desperate attempt of the 
priests of a failing faith to put back the hands of the clock 
of time to where they stood six hundred years ago, This 
story of “ Lourdes” is a wonderful diagnosis‘ of superstition 
by a past master in the art of mental analysis; a faithful 
picture of the eternal conflict for the mastery of the human 
mind wagéd between the Flesh and the Spirit, the Reason and 
the Imagination. M. Zola narrates the scenes of the annual 
pilgrimage with the fidelity of an eye-witness, and his descrip- 
tion is adorned by the genius of an artist: his book is divided 
into_five parts, each relating fhe events of a day: the three 
«Mys spent at Lourdes and the two days of the journey thither 
and return, Each part is further divided. into five chapters: 
so that the novel is like to a drama of five Acts, of five scenes 
each. The opening scene is laid in a third-class carriage of 
the “ White Train,” the train which carries the worst and most 
incurable cases, the most wretched spectacle of all the trains 
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which carry their load of misery from one end of È 
the other, to deposit it at the feet of the miracle 
statue of the Virgin at Lourdes. 

Among the passengers in this third-class carriage 
hero and heroine of the drama, the Abbé Pierre 
and Mademoiselle Marie Guersaint. Boy and gi 
they had been brought up in the cloge vicinity o 
ing houses in the suburban neighbourhood of Neuilly. rierre 
Froment was the son of a Voltairéen father and a devote mother. 
The former, a scientific man anda chemical analyst, made a 
study of the science of explosives, and was killed im his labora- 
tory, by an accidental explesion, while Pierre was yet a childs 
His mother, devotedly attached to her husband, was overwhelmed 
by grief at his sudden death, and sorrowed still more for his 
inevitable damnation. Her eldest son, Guillaume, was already 
at College and already infeeted by the Rationalist heresy of 
his father ; but she determined that her younger child should# 
be saved from such influences, and should be brought up as a 
priest to pray for the deliverance of his father’s soul. And, while 
Guillaume left the family home and set up for himself in his 
father’s line, Pierre remained the joy and comfort of his mother, 
and, after taking orders, obtained a curach in the neighbour- 
hood, and continued to live in the paternal mansion. The death 
of his mother left him alone in the world, and his grief and the 
fatigue and anxiety of nursing her in her last fatal illness threw 
him into a fever, from which he owed his recovery chiefly.to 
the sedulous care and attention of Doctor Chassaigne, the 
family physician, and ancient and faithful friend of his father’s 
The intimacy of Chassaigne, himself an unbeliever, the book& 
in his father’s library, the awakening of his intellect, which had 
been lulled to sleep rather than excited by his course of studies 
at the clerical seminary, all combine to destroy Pierre’s simple 
trust in the faith in which he had been brought up. When his 
little sweetheart, Marie, had been crippled by the accident 
which absolutely prevented her from ever becoming a wife and 
a mother, he had conquered higsformer scruples about entering. 
the priesthood : since there was no longer any woman in the 
world for him, he had sacrified his manhood ; but he now found 
it absolutely impossible to sacrifice his intellect. The genius 
of his dead father dominated his.mind, where, in a dual heres 
dity, it had hitherto been Overshadowed by the spirit of hi 
mother. He was a priest, and he could not believe! In th 
catastrophe of his life he long and earnestly debated within 
himself the course that he should pursue: and he finally de- 
cided to keep his secret, to perform his duties, and to devote 
his life to the service of his fellow men. His zeal and intelli- 
gence attracted the attention of his superiors ; but he refused ` 

` + 
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t, not considering himself justified in accepting 

cumstances, 
ther’s death, he had renewed his intimacy with 
their former neighbours, who had come down in 
moved into lodgings elsewhere. His little 
jlaymate, Marie, had, when only fourteen yeais 
wn from, a horse, and had received an internal 
:prived her of the use of her limbs ; and the 
of the family had been vainly spent on physi- 
ians, and in taking her from one health resort to another. 
Ter managing, bustling mother had.died ; and, under the ill- 
ngnagement of her father, a kind of French Micawber, an 
irchitect full of ideas which he was too flighty ever to 
arry out, things went from bad to worse. Maries eldest 
ister, ‘Blanche, kept the house together by the money she 
amed as a daily governess, trotting along the streets of Paris, 
one engagement to another, from morning to night. And 
low Marie and Pierre renewed their old boy and girl intimacy 
iS grown-up brother and sister ; and her loving heart soon sur- 
ised the secret which burdened his spirit. She wishes to 
nake the pilgrimage to Lourdes, in the firm, conviction that the 
Virgin will cure her, and she is bent on Pierre accompanying 
yer, that’ his mental and -mortal disease of unbelief may be 
‘ured, too. And the physicians, seeing that her mind is set on 
soing, agree that she may possibly benefit by it: one clever 
roung doctor, a cousin of Pierre’s, goes so far as to say that if 
he girl determines to be cured there, she will be cured assured- 

y y for that Nature has already cured her body of the ill-effects 
‘ale accident, and all that remains is an affection of the nerves, 
vhich” inay be removed by nervous excitement, 

Pierre is at first loth to go, but Marie persuades him ; and, 
n order to obtain for her the benefit of “ hospitalisation,” he 
:nrols hinaself asa member of the “ Hospitalité de Notre Dame 
le Salut,” and he and M. Guersaint escort Marie to Lourdes in 
he “ White Train, ”'she laid in the narrow litter in which 
he had lived for the past eight years, and to which two pairs of 
vheels could be fitted to enable her to be moved from place to 
ylace, and to take the air out of doors. And when the first 
icene of the First Act opens, her living coffin occupies three 
laces on the seat of a compartment of a third-class carriage of 
he “ White Train,” as it rolls out of Paris at dawn on the Igth 
August?~ Marie, with her abundant golden hair, like.a Saint’s 
‘areole surrounding her fair face, simply clad in a black stuff’ 
lress, lies in her narrow bed ; opposite to her sits Pierre, with 
che yellow leather braces and red cross edged with orange of a 
‘ brancardier ” (stretcher-bearer) ; ; and M. Guersaint, with the 
Jlain red cross of an ordinary pilgrim at the-button-hole of his 
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grey travelling suit.. A placard, affixed to the door 
the compartments, bears the name of Madame de la Jor 
the “ Dame Hospitaliere” in charge of the carriage, a 
motherly, good-natured widow lady, left poorly off b 
death of her husband, who gratifies her love of authority 
her passion for managing, and at the same time satisne 
sincere and practical charity, by this annual expedition 
Lourdes ; and she has, as her trusty Lfeutenants on this oc 
sion, two Petites Sæurs de l Assomption,in their black robes 
relieved by their white coifs and guitmpes, and large white 
aprons: Sœur Hyacinthe, fresh and fair, blue-eyed and rosy, 
always smiling, always bustling, overflowing with zeal, health, 
gaiety and innocence ; she has akind look and a merry word 
for everyone, leads the devotions of the whole carriage-full 
according to the programme of the orders for the day, claps her 
hands to call “ her children ” to attention, then tells her rosary, 
recites the prayer, gives out the hymn ; Sœur Claire des Anges, 
little and gentle, shy, soft-eyed, and retiring, never heard to 
speak except when spoken to, scarcely seen, but always on the 
spot when anything is wanted. And the carriage looked a 
veritable hospital ward, an improvised ambulance, basins and 
brooms and sponges, lint and bandages mixed up with the 
bags and bundles of the pilgrims. 

And the other occupants of the carriage are described. In 
the Guersaints’ and Pierre’s compartment’ are two' women, 
Madame Maze, the dourgeodse, bound for Lourdes to suppli- 
cate the Virgin to restore to her the vanished affection of her 
husband, a “commercial traveller and vaurien “ qui la trom- 
pait d'une frontière å lautre de la France ;" Madame Vincemt, 
the poor oxvriére, a widow who maintained herself by her 
needle, carrying in her arms her little daughter, Rose, in the last 
stage of consumption, visibly wasting away before the eyes of 
her distracted: mother, whose whole soul is wrapped up in 
her dying child, In the next compartment with Madame 
„de la Jonquiere and Sœur Hyacinthe are three women, La 
Grivotte, a mattrass-maker, of about thirty, a tall, gaunt, young 
woman, with a haggard fade, wild hair, unnaturally bright 
eyes, strangling in paroxysms of coughing, spitting blood, 
one lung quite, the other all but, gone; Madame Vetu, 
the wife of a-:poor watchmaker in the suburbs of Paris, whc 
could not afford to shuteup his shop to accompany bier 
to Lourdes, suffering from cancer in the stomach, and-peigén- 
ing the air with her pestilential breath ; Elise Rouquet, late a 
domestic servant, who kept her face covered with a black 
veil to hide the hideous spectacle, her nose and one side of her 
mouth half-devoured by a “lupus,” an open and suppurating 
sore. a 
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the compartment on the other side were M. Sabathier, 

erly a College Professor, a stout, heavy, man, whose huge 

paralysed by locomotor ataxy, were inert and weighty 

mps of lead, and his fat wife, who accompanied him, had 

boriously lift them for him, when he wanted tọ change his 
position. Round his neck was suspended the white hospital 
card with his name and “ numero d'ordre ;” for, though he 
had on six previdus occasions visited Lourdes at his own 
expense, and in vain, Hope sprang eternal in his breast, and 
this seventh time he had disguised himself as a poor man, and 
got “ hospitalised,” in the idea that the Virgin might be the 
more readily touched by this exhibition of humility. Only, for 
fear his conduct might be attributed to an unworthy motive, he 
had paid the whole expenses of another pilgrim, a poor man 
suffering from tuberculosis, into the chest of the Hospitalité 
de Notre Dame de Salut. Stretched on a mattrass on the 
opposite bench, was Frere Isidore, a young missionary sent 
home from’ Senegal with inflammation: of the liver, the cadet 
of a poor and pious Breton family, whose homely peasant face 
seemed at times sublime in its expression of suffering and faith. 
And, as he was totally unable to wait upon himself, he was 
accompanied by his younger sister, Martha, a dull and lumpish 
peasant-girl, who had quitted her poor’ situation as maid of all 
work to nurse her brother on what proved to be his last journey. 

In the same compartment was an unknown man, who had 
no hospital card to distinguish him, and who, soon after the 
train starts, is discovered to be in a fit; and Madame de la 
Jonquiere and Sceur Hyacinthe are greatly perturbed lest he 
should die on their bands before the train reaches its next 
falting-place, at Poitiers, without receiving the last rites of the 
Church, the oil for administering the Extreme Unction being in 
another carriage with Père Massias, the priest in spiritual 
charge of the train. ' 

And the fourth compartment is filled with peasant women 
and girls, poor and miserably clad, with the stupidly resigned 
look of driven cattle, joining in the hymns with commendable, 
fervour, but with lamentable" deficiency of time and tune. . 

The second scene opens at the railway station at Poitiers, 
where the train stops half an hour for breakfast. Sister Hya- 
cinthe tends the dying man, while Sister Claire des Anges 
hurries to look for Pére Massias. And the physician in charge 
@fthe train is. fetched, young Dr. Ferrand, who, when a 
medical student, had been nursed through a dangerous attack 
of fever by Sister Hyacinthe, and who cherishes ever since a 
devoted attachment to her, which she returns by a sisterly affec- 
tion. The honest, young fellow’s gratitude is perilously akin 
tq love, but the sister's. sacred vocation interposes an 
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insurmountable obstacle to earthly affections, and he is pe: 
content to remain her trusted and brotherly comrade, exc 

ing fraternal confidences with her as they help each other 

their invalids, The story of their pure affection is ay 

idyll amid the ghastly scenes of suffering around them. 

M. Ferrand can here do nothing to help ; the sufferer i: 

all human aid. A crowd gathers round the carriage, attr 

by the rumour that a man is dying in it. And we. are 

duced to other actors, passengers from the first ands |... 
class carriages ofthe train, who mingle in the curious crowd: 
Monsieur Vigneron, a sous-chef of the Ministry of Finance, and 
his wife, who are taking their scrofulous son, Gustave, to be 
cured at Lourdes, secretly tormented by the fear that he may 
die before his wealthy aunt, Madame Chaise, whose fortune 
would thus pass to another branch of the. family ; Madame 
Chaise herself, suffering from an affection of the heart ; 
Monsieur Dieulafay, the banker, rich as Croesus, but unable to 
buy the life of his poor wife, stricken with a mortal disease, 
whom he is carrying as a forlorn hope to Lourdes, a wretched 
spectacle in her useless luxury “ une veritable loque humaine.” 
Accompanying them aré Madame Dieulafay’s sister, Madame 
Jousseur, well-known as a leader of the fashionable world:in 
Paris, and the Abbé Judaine, priest of the country parish round 
the Dieulafays’ chateau, who had himself been ‘cured of an 
affection of the eyes at Lourdes, and had now persuaded his 
parishioners to undertake the pilgrimage ; but the good single 
soul is much troubled by the, wealth and ostentation of his 
patrons, knowing how Heaven prefers proverty and humility ; 
and even the rich gifts which the banker is bearing to the. 
shrine excite his secret disapprobation. Then the fair 
Raymonde de la Jonquiere comes to the carriage to summon 
her mother to dejeuner at the bufet : she has been travelling first- 
class with two other Dames Hospitalieres, Madame Desagneaux, 
a pretty, fussy bonge, knowing nothing, and anxious to do 
everything, always in everybody’s way, and giving, more 
trouble than any of the patients; and Madame de Volmar, a 
quiet, taciturn woman, with large, ‘lustrous eyes, who comes on 
the Annual Pilgrimage to deceive her husband, and to meet 
her lover, waiting for her at Lourdes, 

The Pére Massias had disappeared in the crowd at the 
station ; he had met with some friends among the local clergy ; 
he could not be found till just before the train was startirg®e 
and the Extreme Unction -is administered to the dying man 
with indecent haste, to the accompaniment of the imprecations 
of the impatient Station-master, At the last moment, a 
new arrival is shoved into the vacant seat in the compartment of 
Pierre and Marie, little Sophie Conteau, daughter of a peasant 
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bourhood, a “ Miraculée,” cured the year before 

in her foot, a kind of anchylosis. She is acclaimed 

de la Jonquiere and Sister Hyacinthe as an old 

e, has to recite the story-of her miraculous eure, 

stocking, and show her little white foot, with the 

the old sore plainly visible on her heel. Everyone 

d and delighted. Sophie has to repeat her story 

gain, But Sister Hyacinthe says that is nothing ; 

uc cau wn them of much greater miracles than that; and 

thers follow suit, each one with a more wonderful fairy-tale 

han the last: of the blind who saw ; the lame who walked ; 

he deaf who heard; the dumb who talked; the Cuirassier 

fficer at Reichshofen whose life was saved by an image of 

ur Lady of Lourdes in which the Geérman bullet found its 

illet, instead of in his heart (in a Protestant country it would 

ave been in the Bible given to him by his mother as a parting 

ift};.and so on, and so on, ad infinitum. The stream of 

airacles flows as fast as the tongues can wag: Marie and La 

rrivotte sit up to listen, rapt in ecstatic expectation; M. 

wuersaint, with wide-open eyes and mouth, swallows the mar- 

ellous stories with childish credulity ; old M. Sabathier beams. 

vith beatific simplicity: the whole carriage-full of passengers 

; wildly excited, deeply moved, transported by hope and faith 
mt of their miserable selves. 


“ And Pierre, as by a sudden inspiration undeecisod everything,- 
saw clearly the explanation of these revived pilgrimages, these 
multitudes hurrying, in crowded railway-trains rolling from all parts 
of Christendom, towards their goal at Lourdes, the shtine flaming 
before them, with the hope of salvation for their bodies and their 
~<gsouls, Ab! the poor creatures whom he saw there groaning with 

pain, dragging their wretched carcasses along through the stifling 

heat and crushing fatigue of their long and tedious j journey ; all of them 
doomed, abandoned by science, wearied of vain recourse to physicians, 
of the useless torture of fruitless remedies. And how clearly now 
he comprehended their condition, their burning desire of life, their 
revolt against the injustice and indifference of Nature, their dream of 

a Power—supernatural, almighty—which might perchance save them, 

arrest the operation of unchangeable laws, suspend the revolutions of 

- the heavenly bodies, reverse th@ order of its own Creation. Hf the 

earth failed them, was not God at hand? To them the Reality was 

too abominable, their souls became possessed by an inextinguishanie 
craving for illusion, an immense appetite for lies. Ob! only to 
believe that there is somewhere or other a supreme Justice which 
will redress the wrongs of Nature,; to think that there is a Redeemer, 
«2.Çonsoler, who is the Master of all, who can cause mountains to 
remove, rivers to return to their founts, who can make the old young 
amd the dead alive! And then, when one is writhing in pain, with 
twisted limbs, swollen with tumours, with lungs decayed only to be 
abè to say that all that is really nothing ; that everything can be 
cured, everyone can be made whole ata simple sign from the Holy 

Virgin ; ;that it suffices to pray to Her, touch the hem of Her robe, 

to obtain from Her the favour of being chosen,- What a celestial 
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river of hope flowed ou of this endless stream of recounted 
those beautiful fairy tales ‘which intoxicated the fevered ir 
of these poor cripples and invalids ! Since little Sophie Cc 
entered the carriage, had shown her little white foot h 
limitless expanse of the Divine and the Supernatural hz 
before their eyes, the breath of the Resurrection had p 
them, raising the poor wretches from their couch of despaii 
their glazing eyes with the faith that life was still their 
Hope that they might live anew. = 


“Yes, this was the secret; this was why this misery-laden train 
rolled on, rolled on: this was why this compartment, this carriage, 
the other carriages, all were full v this was why other pilgrim-trains 
were rolling on, through France, through Christendom, carrying three 
hundred thousand believers, among them thousands of invalids, 
from one year’s end to anuther’s ; because there, far-away, the Grotto 
flamed in its glory like a Pharos of Hope and Illusion. the protest 
and the triumph of the Incredible and the Impossible over the 
inexorable laws of Nature and of Matter. Never had a more 
impassioned romance been invented to satisfy the yearnings of the 
soul, to raise it above the narrow limits of existence, To dream _thig»- 
dream was enough ; here was the ineffable Happiness! The good 
Fathers of the Assumption had seen the success of their newly- 
organized pilgrimages increase year by year, only because they 
satisfied the wants of the people flocking to them, stuffing them with 
consolatory lies, with that fallacious but delicious bread of life for 
which suffering, humanity hungers with a craving,—insatiable, une 
appeasable, And it was not physical ills alone that clamoured for a 
cure; moral and intellectual humanity joined in the prolonged 
lamentation, in its inextinguishable longing for hapniness beyond 
its reach. The cherished desire of every pious human soul was to 
be happy, to put the certainty of this life into the faith in another, 
fo lean upon the supporting staff of such a faith through life and unto 
death, to rest its spiritual burdens upon it, praying for grace, for the 
conversion of its beloved ones, for the salvation of itself and of ali 
dear to it. And the immense clamour of supplication rose, swelled=< 
filled the earth and the sky ; to be happy for ever and ever, in life and 
in death |” 


But the crushing fatigue of the journey in the suffocating 
` heat of an August night in the south of France at last lulls 
to rest the stories,of miracles, the accounts of passages from 
the life of Bernadette, the voyante, the fallucinée; and the 
wearied travellers snatch a broken rest. Suddenly. Sister 
Hyacinthe calls for help; the unknown man is seized with a 
spasm ; and he dies in her arms, half an hour before the train 
reaches Lourdes, where the first scene of the Second Act shows 
us the railway station feebly lighted by the flaring gas jets, 
at half past three in the merning, while the pale dawn just 
touches the tops of the mountain. And on the stage-ofited_ 
platform we are introduced to new characters: Père Fourcade, 
the Director-General of the National Pilgrimage, a fine, old, 
grey-bearded priest, with the air of a General, directing a 
successful campaign, but dragging a gouty leg after him, and 
so obliged to lean for support on the shoulder of Doctor 
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r the physician attached to the Bureau de la Constata- 

s Miracles, a round, comfortable, cleanly-shaven little 

10 drew a good salary from the funds charitably pro- 

xy the alms of the pious ; le Baron Suire, President of 

ps asvspitalité, a magnate of Toulouse, with his fat, good- 
umoured face, lit up with the blue eyes of a credulous child ; 
4. Berthaud, the chieffof the Ambulance Service, of a Legiti- 
mist family and of fighting caste, who threw ‘himself heart 
and soul into the work of the Pilgrimage with the idea of 
spiting the Republic, with a vague notion that the Blessed 
Virgin might some day bring off the miracle of the restora- 
tion of the Monarchy; his nephew, Gerard de Peyrelongue, a 
volunteer litter-bearer, short, thin, red-haired, and ambitious, 
who every year served in the Pilgrimage in the hope of picking 
up an heiress among the many noble'and devote. young ladies 
@ho repair to Lourdes, and who this year ends by becoming 
affianced to the penniless -Raymonde de’ la Jonquiere; “ Le 
commandeur,’ the old army officer en retraite, «who has a 
small berth in the railway administration at Lourdes, who 
looks forward with agreeable anticipations to Death as.an 
everlasting rest, an eternal sleep, and who despises the 
wretches who are so enamoured of their suffering lot that they 
seek to prolong their miserable days; Le Pére Dargelés, the 
chief editor of the Journal de ià Grotte, the organ of the 
miraculous, the Catholic War-Cry, lean and keen, with 
pointed nose and twinkling eyes, like a ferret on the 
track of the supernatural; the Abbé Des Hermoises, the 
Mandy priest, a favourite of the ladies, who contrived to com- 
bine the advantages of both the Church and the world, and 
who came to Lourdes as to a fashonable resort, masking his 
little vices under the guise of his polished and decorous be- 
haviour. a f 
And the de-trainment of the pilgrims and of the invalids, 
the ‘brouhaha extraordinaire” of the crowds thronging the 
station, of the vehicles and the ambulances in the court-yard, 
the hurrying to and fro of the-excited station;master and 
railway officials, who might claim-to perform an annual 
miracle in running so many extra trains at the time of the’ 
Pilgrimage without any accident or delay, are described in 
Zola’s inimitable style, in pagęs crowded with various charac- 
terseand many incidents like the canvas of one of Frith’s 
great pictures. And the invalids are by degrees carted and 
carried away to different hospitals, or to hotels and private 
lodgings, most of the female dramatis persone of the story 
going to the ward superintended by Madame de la Jonquiere, 
the Salle Ste. Honorine, in the hospital of Notre Dame 
des Douleurs, a vast, unfinished building of four stages, where 
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five or six hundred sick and infirm persons were crowded 
aspace which would have barely sufficed for half of t 


And by some mistake all the worst cases had been told c 


the top. storeys, so that there was endless delay and. confi 

in installing them in the hospital, where they had but a 

rest before starting at 8 aM. for the morning visit tc 

shrine of the Grotto, leaving the Volunteer Dames Hos, 
lieres and théir professional aédes to introduce some order 
and method into the confusion of the suddenly improvised 
sick camp in which they find themselves, Mattrasses have to 
be spread upon the floor, to supplement the fifteen hospital 
cots already in the ward, to accommodate the overflow. 
Madame Desagneaux is there to assist ; but Madame Volmar 
has already disappeared, reporting herself sick, knocked up 
by her journey. Raymonde is told off to serve in the kitchen, 


-to save her the unpleasant sights of a Hospital-ward, but th 


two sisters remain in attendance, while M. Ferrand establishes 
himself and. his surgery in a neighbouring linen cupboard, 
rather annoyed at finding himself and his art so totally ignored 
among people who put their trust in faith instead of in science, 
feeling like a civilized man among a tribe, of savages, like a 
rational being in a lunatic asylum, but resigned to his faté by 
the privilege of being able to give a helping hand to his beloved 
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M. Zola follows the fanes of all these individual charac- 
ters whom we have briefly indicated through the events of 
the three days’ observances of the Pilgrimage. They all meet; 
amid the gay and verdant pleasure-graunds and shrubberies g 
the terraced banks of the Gave, where the long rows of-oaken 
benches are ranged as ina Church, in the open space before 
the grating which defends the entrance to the Miraculous 
Grotto through which the white figure of the Virgin’s statue 
shines, as in a burning fiery furnace, in the blaze of a thousand 
wax-lights. And "they meet at the fountains, in the baths, 
where the sick and halt are undressed by charitable volunteers 
and plunged into the icy cold water ; and as the flow of the 
stream is insufficient to allow the water to be changed in the 
baths more than twice a day, and nearly a hundred persons, 
suffering from all kinds of diseases, have to use the same 
water, “on simagine quel terrible bouillon cela finissait par 
être” Above the murmurs cf the crowds rises continuamsly 
the monotonous and mechanically repeated cry “ Seigneur, 
guérissez nos malades! Seigneur, guétissez nos malades !” 

The corpse of the man who died in the train is brought to 
the fountain, and plunged into the bath by -the fanatical 
priòsts, who exhaust their lungs and paralyse their tongues by 
the vehemence of ‘their supplications to the Almighty. to 
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hfound the impious sarcasms of the scoffers by this crowning 

racle. But their entreaties produce no more effect on the 

‘ouctant Deity to whom they appeal than did the clamour of 
ue Priests of Baal: 

“ And ever the wasted breath 
Of the praying multitude rises, whose answer is only Death.’ 

They have to take the corpse out of the water, still a corpse. 
But Pére Fourcade soon recovers his serenity. “My dear 
brothers, my dear sisters,’ he proclaims, “God did not see 
fit to restore him to us. In His infinite goodness, He has rather 
chosen to keep him among His saints. Thus, whatever result 
happens, the believer has no difficulty in always putting him- 
self in the right, in demonstrating the infallibility of his as- 
sumptions. Nothing is impossible, and nothing illogical, to 
Faith, which reaches the most opposite conclusions from the 
same set of premisses, 

“Tie Abbé Pierre turns with repulsion from these exhibitions 
of superstitious excitement. Leaving Marie praying before 
the Grotto, he wanders away to meditate alone among the 
gay parterres and the umbrageous avenues which shade the 
terraced banks of the river, And on the promenade here he 
comes: by chance on his old friend, Doctor de Chassaigne, who 
had left Paris, some, years before, to carry his invalid wife to 
the health resorts of the south of France. They greet each 
ether with effusion, and the old Doctor tells his sorrowful story : 
His wife dead, and his only and well-beloved daughter gone to 
her mother, cut off in her bloom. And Pierre, surprised by 
some of the expressions let fall by the old man, interrogates 
him; and finds that he has since become a believer. The loss 
of his beloved wife and daughter, for whom alone he lived, 
had so preyed on his mind that he could only find happiness 
in looking forward to reunion with-them in eternal life. The 
religion of his childhood, when he knelt at a good mother’s 
knee, in this his second childhood, came back tohim. Sentiment 
conquered intellect, and he became again as a little child. 
What could science do for*him? Could it give him back his 
beloved ones? Religion promised to restore them, and he was 
content to believe, and happy in his belief. 

Doctor: Chassaigne takes Pierre with- him to: the office 
of Doctor Bonamy, the Constatation des Miracles, where a 
‘ggular record of all the cases’ is kept and a report made 
of the miraculous cures. Clerks sitting at the office-tables, 
turn over the leaves of registers, docket medical certi- 
ficates, &c, Père Dargelés sits at a table making notes, 
inditing * pars” for his Journal. Half-a-dozen priests and 
about twice as many doctors of the body were present, some 
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for the purpose of enquiry, some out of pure curiosity. At 
the patients claiming to be miraculously cured, came up. fro 
the Grotto, from the baths, in a pretty constant stream, Th 
handed in‘their Hospital cards; the clerks hunted up thr 
cases, Doctor Bonamy interrogated them, called other doctc 
to examine them, gave his opinion that they were E 
better, that there was an improvement, a commencement, 
He was anxious ‘to gain over a Paris journalist who w 
present, a rising man in his profession, and who on his part 
said that he could not understand how there could be any 
doubt in the matter : if the miracles were there, people would 
believe in them, and if they weren’t, they wouldn’t. The Catho- 
lics among the medical men present avowed their belief in 
the miraculous cures; the sceptics,.who were ¢na minority, 
shook their heads and said nothing. Sometimes an impostor 
turned up, an old malingerer, who “ got up” a decease so cleyer-. 
ly as ‘to impose even on the doctors. These simulators traded 
en charity, pretended to be miraculously cured, and found 
their account in abundant alms from the credulous faithful. 

The consumptive invalid, whose expenses were paid by M. 
~ Sabathier, turned out to be one of. these gentry, and got a 
hundred francs out of his patron on the strength of his sudden 
and miraculous cure ; the good man taking it as an omen of 
his own good fortune: but the rascal was recognised at the 
Bureau des Constatations as an old offender and as having 
been miraculously cured of a different ailment at least once 
before. These cases are kept as quiet as possible, hushed up 
by the priests, to avoid giving occasion for scandal toa scepti-. 
cal world. But successful impostures of this kind are rare, in 
spite of the jesting stories told about Lourdes by the scoffer 
and the unbeliever. There is no need of imposture to produce 
miracles.; faith suffices, and there are, besides, ipnorance 
and stupidity to fall back upon, 
* La Grivotte suddenly bounds into the office crying out “Je 
suis guérie ; mes bons “Messieurs, j je suis guèrie |” and there 
is great triumph and excitement when the records of her case 
are produced, attested by three medical certificates. Pierre 
looked at her, almost dancing in her feverish joy, with flushed 
cheeks and sparkling eyes. Was this the girl he had-seen the 
_ night before, lying ee on the sat of the railway carriage, 

ghastly in her pallor, shaking with her racking cough, spittimm. 
blood? She had been plunged into the cold water of the 
bath, and in three minutes had felt herself restored, a new wo- 
man, There was no doubt of it. “Je suis guérie ! h 

“ And Pierre began then to understand Lourdes, to appreciate the 


marvels which had now been wrought here for years, amid the fervent 
devotion of one half of the world, and the detisive laughter of the 
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re Evidently forces wee at work here little appreciated, perhaps 
ally undiscovered. Auto-suggestion, the keen and long expecta- 
_ the excitement of the journey, the prayers and hymns creating 
increasing the exaltation ‘of enthusiasm; above all, the healing 
‘vase, the unknown influence which sympathetically emanates from 
the multitude in the acute crisis of its Faith. Little need there seem- 
ed for the theory of trickery and imposture, The facts were more 
natural and more sipple. The Priests of the Grotto needed not to 
soil their conscience with. falsehood, it sufficed their purposé to skila 
fully aggravate the enthusiasm, to avail themselves of -the universal 
credulity. It was even possible to imagine that all might be ‘equally 
sincere, the inept physicians who signed the medical certificates, 
the rejoicing patients who believed themselves cured, the persistent 
witnesses who swore to having seen the miracles with their own eyes, 
And the net result was the clear impossibility of ever satisfactorily 
proving whether there had been a miracle, or had not; Did itnot 
follow that the .assumed miracle was an actual reality to those who 
believed in it, to those who were tormented by Despair and solaced 
© by Hope?” l : aS Si : 
jottor Bonamy informed the Abbé Pierre, curious on the 
statistics of miracles, that the proportion of the cures to the 
cases was ten per cent. There were, he said, many more al~ 
leged cures, which, however, were not corroborated by him 
officially, In fact, his Bureau acted as a kind of. Police of. the 
Miraculous, attested only established cases, to prevent sacred 
subjects from being laid open to: ridicule. But Pierre came 
away with the impression that the Bureau, with its office of 
attesting miracles, was a mistake. In the real Ages of Faith, 
science was interdicted from meddling with the supernatural. 
What was the use of dabbling with scientific inquiry at all? 
ther one did believe, or one did not. There was no. pos« 
sible compromise. But from the moment that.the intervention 
of science was admitted, it was no longer possible to stifle 
enquiry, the fatal and inevitable resplt was doubt, 

And he returns to re-convey Marie from de Grotte to the 
Hospital, and to return himself to the Hotel, des Apparitions, 
where he shares a room with M. de Geursaint, and meets the 
Vignerons and -others of their fellow-travellers at the over- 
crowded table d'hote, . Sie z i 

And, we are taken with some of them urider the escort of 
Gerard de Peyrelongue, to visit the “ popote,” or mess of the 
“brancardiers,” the Volunteer Hospital Corps, where the three 
hundred young men of the Association, gentle.and simple, rich 
amel<poor, share their meals at three Francs a day with sol- 
dierly cameraderie, in true fraternity and equality,- The young 
Marquis de Salmon Roquebert, one of the noblest and richest 
scions of the old nobility of France, is seated between the. two 
sons of a petty stationer of Tarbes, enjoying his mutton ragout, 
after having assisted to bathe sixty patients in the. morning, 
and appears to be enjoying himself immensely. The scene is 
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a.realisation of, the gau of evangelical socialisn 
tion of thé Church-comniunities of the early“ Cl 
we must remémber that all are aware that theii 
holds good only for three days of the Pilgrimage. 

And from the Association Mess, we go-to the 
of the Water of the Holy Fountain, where the 
stream is bottled, labelled, ‘sealed, packed in 
despatched to all parts of the ‘Catholic world, m muwi ug 
same fashion as the mineral waters in a vulgar mundane soda 
water manufactory. 

And the wax-candle stores-must be also visited, vast cellars, 
where are deposited, classified according to their sizes and 
calibres, the wax-tapers brought by the faithful as an offering 
to the Lady of Lourdes. Two hundred assorted candles of 
all sizes were always burning at the Shrine; and the rule was 
that every taper must eventually be burnt before the Virgan ; 
but the supply so far exceeded the possible expenditure that 
the cellars ‘were stuffed to overflowing, and -the surplus 
continued to increase: so that it was commonly rumoured 
that the Priests sold them from: time to time for wax ; and 
some went so-far.as to assert that the profit on wax-candles 
alone would’ pay’ for ‘all’ the expénses of the Grotto. And, 
besides the holy water and the wax-tapers, the Fathers of the 
Immaculate: Concepti on. sell all manner of articlés of religious 
bijouterie : rosaries, ‘erii¢ifixes,° The shop-keepers openly grumble 
vat their rivalry ;: and: the’ hotel-keepers complain that the 
Sisters of the Immaculate Conception, the Blue Nuns as they 
are commonly called, keep a boarding-house under the prete/ 
of affording:a retreat to devout ladies, entice away tliéir. bes 
customers, make--money under the cloak of piety, Every- 
where are heard the smothered murmurs of the laity, enraged 
iat seeing the stream of-gold flowing into the coffers of ‘the 
Church, the alldevouring Church, only eager on the first oppor- 
tunity offered to profit again by the abuses, which, in the Middle 
- Ages, aroused. and. sustained, the righteous wrath of reformers 
like Huss and Luther. But the beggar’ s vice—the lust of gold— 
„has . infected: the. laity as well as the clergy of Lourdes, Free- 
thinkers and infidels stick up views ‘of the Grotto and pictures 
cof the Holy Family.on their walls, and make a harvest out ol 
the pious: pilgrims. “The ffesh avenges itself on the le spirit, fot 
-its: infinite prayers and penances, and gorges its ap 
‘after starving them on a heavenly. and too ethereal diet. The 
old simple Lourdes of the Pyrenzan peasantry, with their hones! 
faith.and puré ‘morality, is gone, ahd in its place is a moderr 
town of. stucco’ buildings and shoddy sp lendour, where all the 
vices of great cities flaunt themselves as in a new Gomorrha 
‘And the:inhabitants of the Old Town feel a rancorous jealousy 
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ighbours of the New, who, from their proximity to 
, reap all the advantages of the apparition of the 
ch was really vouchsafed to the ardent faith of 
urdes, before this upstart interloper was dreamed of. 
iting the three days of the National Pilgrimage, 
; en fete, reminds the spectator of Vanity Fair. 
Vaus ahd merry “sight-seers from all the neighbouring 
Pyrenzan water-places—from Pau, from Canteretz, from Biar- 
‘itz—come and go, visit the Grotto, buy a souvenir, treat them- 
elves as on a holiday excursion. Impudent girls pester the pil- 
rrims to buy bouquets, wax-candles for the Virgin, relics and 
mages for themselves. Newspaper boys pierce the air with 
heir shrill proclamation of the Journal de la Grotte, the organ 
of the supernatural. And the oldest inhabitants shake their 
reads, and tattle of the old times in old Lourdes, when the 
fen—_were frugal and the women chaste, when the Grotto had 
iot attracted the wealth and luxury, the vice and misery, of 
he great cities of the nineteenth century. 
The artistic eye of M, Guersaint was sorely grieved by the 
vastard style of ‘the architecture of the Churches and the 
timcrack character of the religious trinkets and objects of devoe 
ion sold in the shops of Lourdes, The architects and artisans 
ff this land of miracles, he observed, showed no sign of 
niraculous inspiration. And the Abbé Pierre, in listening to 
im, recognised the cause of a malaise which had troubled him’ 
ince his arrival, and which arose, doubtless, from the want of 
fcord between the modern environment and the faith of 
he_ages gone, which was here sought to be revived. He 
hought of the old Cathedrals in -which the devotion of 
he people found its expression, the pictures, the statuary, 
veautiful in conception and in execution. In those times the 
vorkmen were believers; they put their souls and their lives 
nto the work, as M, Guersaint had expressed it. But to-day 
in architect designed a church with the same calm and 
cientific method with which heeplanned a model lodging-house, 
vhile the rosaries, the crucifixes, the statuettes sold at Lourdes 
vere turned out by the thousands in the slums of Paris, made 
ay machinery in workshops where both masters and workmen 
ere infidels, One hardly knew whether to laugh or to cry 
iver the silliness, the zzaiserie, the lamentable want of taste and 
joverty of execution displayed in the religious statuary and 
rbjects of devotion with which Lourdes was crammed to over- 
lowing, the very sight of which continually troubled the eyes 
f any person of artistic temperament. The brand-new 
nodernity of these Brummagem ornaments assorted ill with the 
egends, the ceremonies, the processions of the Middle Ages - 
vhich were resuscitated here ; and Pierre saw.in this incongruity 
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the. condemnation of Lourdes, socially and Niswiix 
‘Faith of.a people, he thought, must be indeed dead, w 
‘longer puts it, into the Ci 1urches that it builds, or. the < 
that it carves,. 
The Abbé Pierre has, with some difficulty, obtained irom 
. Père Fourcade permission for Mdlle. Marie de Guersaint to p 
-the night before the Grotto, a favour onty granted to pilgri 
‘specially,-recommended. ‘And it is the second night of the 
Pilgrimage, the night of the Proéession of the candles when 
thirty: thousand pilgrims, each ‘bearing a lighted wax-taper, 
;mount the colossal ramp that leads to the Church. of the 
‘Basilica crowning the summit of the rock above the Grotto, 
circumambulate the Shrine, and descend by the ramp on the 
opposite side. A glorious spectacle in the clear and balmy 
- August, night, this flood of light ascending and descending, 
showing, through the thick foliage of the trees, like the fige-. 
“flies in an Indian jungle, on the open g lades and lawns like 
the Milky Way descended ‘from sky to earth. 
. And, after the procession has passed and the lights have 
“gone, Pierre wheels Marie’s little chariot to the grating of the 
. Grotto, and leaves her there to dream and pray, while he wanders 
-through the night, visits the huge Church of the Rosary, where 
, Masses are being said at once at all the fifteen altars, where 
. files. of priests relieve each other without ceasing, from midnight 
„to mid-day, where crowds of rapt devotees await patiently 
: their turn to, communicate. And in his sympathy with this 
„fervent devotion, his spirit seemed to be transported backward 
. for nine centuries, to the heroic ages of the Church, when Ay 
‘people in their abysmal ignorance bowed themselves before the 
breath of Faith, which confided them, for their own welfare, 
- to the hands of an Almighty Power. But though his heart was 
touched, his intellect remained unconquered, Coming out of 
nthe Church, he meets the Baron Suire, who introduces him to the 
interior, af the Grotto, damp from the subterranean stream, greasy 
< from the.continual melting of the two hundred wax-candles 
‘which flame before the en from the sixty franc wax light, as 
- big as an organ-pipe, to the little taper that cost ten sows. And 
. before the statue are masses of bouquets of flowers fading i in the 
warm, moist: ;atmosphere, The Baron shows the Abbé “ the 
Virgin’ s Post; Office, ” where Are kept the letters addressed /to 
Her, often: thrown: ‘through , the grating. by the pilgrims, Bores 
-times posted to * Our Lady of poi ”, from all papers of 
France and of Catholic Europe, ©. 
viet “He rummaged among the letters, . rae up, some ‘of cures at 
. random, showed “the addresses, opened them to read them. Nearly 


„all of them were from poor illiterate people, the address, “ A Notre 
‘Dame de Lourdes, ” scrawled i in lagge and ill-formed capitals, Most 
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petitions, or thanks, badly E and frightfally mis 

contetits were naive and touching : prayers for the recovery: 

other, for the success of a law-suit, for the prestrvation of: 

the arrangement of a miarriage. Other letters were couch-- 

igry tone, ‘reproached. the Holy Virgin, because she had, 
avs === -A6 politeness to reply to a former letter, or to grant the 
prayer of the writer. Then there were others, better written, “carefully 
worded, containing confessions, women's souls pouring out to the: 
Queen "of Heaven what they dared not confide even to priest in the - 
gloom of the confessional. One envelope, the last opened, contained- 
nothing but a photograph. A young girl sent her likeness: to Notre 
Dame de Lourdes with the simple dedication “To My Sweet Mother.” 
It was, in short, the post-bag of a mighty Queen who received every 
day petitions and confessions, and who was expicted to reply by the 
grant of graces and benefits of all kinds. Some of the letters con < 
tained money, pieces of ten and twenty sous, to SS the Virgin. 
by a gift: postage stamps sometimes took iheir place ; and one, in 
pure innocence, was enclosed in the letter of a peasant- woman, who 
added a postscript:to say that it was intended for the reply.” ° 


\ storm had passed over Lourdes during the night, and 
rre, who was seated on a bench in the Grotto, felt his feet. 

He looked down ; the miraculous fount had risen through. 
grating that covered it, the water trickling slong the 
t of the Grotto. ; 

“And he perceived that the holy fountain, miraculous hongt it- 
might be, was at all events subject to the same laws as other common 
fountains, for it surely communicated with natural reservoirs where the 
rain water penetrated and was collected, ” ' 
‘he third and last day of the Pilgrimage arrives, and 
tie, worn out by the fatigue of her” vigil, cannot visit the - 
tto till the afternoon. It is the last chance for curing the. 
MSiigrims, and it is also the occasion of the Procession of 
Host in state from the Grotto to the church above it,. 
owed by those who have been cured, to take part in the 
emn Service of Thanksgiving, The violence of Faith is- 
this last opportunity pushed to distractian ; the praying 
ists clamorously vociferate, as if they would compel the 
rgish -bounty of Heaven to gaccelerate its tardy graces ; 
r frenzied supplications excite. the responsive multitudes 
he highest pitch of wild enthusiasm, It is Faith unchained,. 
force that nothing can arrest, nothing can overcome. i 
‘he most strenuous efforts of, Berthaud and his band of ` 
inteers are needed to prevent *the Grotto being stormed, 

ed by assault by’ the adorers, to save the- grand Proces- , 
1 from being swamped, the golden Monstrance and the 

en canopy from being swept away by the surging crowd, 

‘he people are admitted ata wicket, ten at a time, to pass. 

ugh the Grotto, to kiss the feet of the Virgin’s statue, to. 

ww down their offerings before her, to pass out at the other 

They try to reach the Monstrance, to touch it with 
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withered hands, to kiss it with dumb lips, to | 

children to pass under it, that they may be whole. It i: 

the scen@ at the temple of Puri in Orissa wheri the í 
Jagannath moves abroad, Cripples wave their crutches 
their heads, deaf men join in the thundering resp 
dumb men shout Hallelujah! And Maric de Guersaint, 

very crisis of the excitement and the tgiumph, struggles 
vulsively, then springs up, stands on her feet, joins i. _. 
Hosannas, miraculously cured of the evil that had kept 
her bed-ridden for eight long years ? 

But Frére Isidore dies before the Grotto, his glazing eyes 
fixed in death on the smiling image of the unconscious Virgin. 
And ‘poor little Rose also dies in her mother’s arms, her end 
hastened by the journey and the exposure to the weather, 
while Madame Vincent, helpless and hopeless, blasphemes 
against God and disloyally rails against the Queen of Heavep. 
Madame Chaise dies suddenly in a spasm of the heart, producéi 
by the excitement, leaving her fortune to her nephew Gustave 
Vigneron, and his parents in serio-comic perplexity at finding 
themselves rather rejoicing over the fortune, when they should 
be only thinking of sincerely sorrowing for the dead. Madame 
Vetu dies in the hospital ward, in tortures, faithfully tended 
by the sympathetic Dr. Ferrand and -his favourite Sister 
Hyacinthe. 

But the husband of Madame Maze appears at Lourdes, 
having. taken it in his travels in order to call there for his 
wife; and she goes away with him happy in ‘the belief 
that the Virgin has accorded her wish, Madame de be 
Jonquiere’s patients in the third-class carriage of the “ W 
Train ” are thus sadly diminished in number on the return 
journey ; but the good lady is. happy in the reflection that 
those who have been taken are blessed; that two of those 
who return are cured ; and that her daughter, Raymonde, is 
engaged to Gerard de Peyrelougue. But the condition of 
La Grivotte disturbs her, and she watches, with anxiety, the 
feverish excitement, the hectfc flush of the MJzraculée +` And, 
sure enough, hardly has the, train left Lourdes, when La 
Grivotte is seized with a choking fit of coughing, and the. 
napkin with which Sister Hyacinthe wipes the one 
is once more stained with red. 

M. Sabathier returns as he went, no better for his- sevedth 
pilgrimage to Lourdes, but obstinately bent on going next 
year for the eighth time, and talking gaily of going on to 
Rome after his cure, and Pierre remains stupefied by this 
astounding, persistent credulity, propagating itself and flourish- 
ing inthe brain of an otherwise intelligent and well-educated 
man. 
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oung Abpé himself is miserable, for the miraculous. 

is beloved Marie has only’ destroyed his own faith? 

: he sees in the supposed miracle ‘only the natural. 

physical causes, as foretold and explained by. the: 

it Paris. And Marie is sad, too, for though her own? 

cured, she divines, with the instinct of love, the* 
sue wf her lover, awd the peril of his soul, But he was 
veeping, not for losing his faith, but for losing her. . A’ strong ` 
‘emptation assails him, to- enlighten her, to put the plain truth 
refore her, to free hergeason, to break the bonds that -bind 
limself that they may love and be happy together. But an“ 
»verpowering pity restrained “him, overcame him, almost- 
obliterated his grief. No! He could not trouble that innocent i 
ioul; he could not take away her faith’ which, perhaps, some 
lay ‘would be her only solace and support in the troubles? 
in@ sorrows of life The bitter heroism of Truth was’ 
vot for women and children. He had not the strength, he 
yad not even the right to undeceive her; it would have seemed « 
v violation, an outrage. And he remained silent, only the’ 
rning tears continuing to flow in this immolation of his love, | 
n this despairing sacrifice of his own happiness, that she 
night be innocent, ignorant, and contented. 

And in the dimly-lighted carriage, while M. de Guersaint 
nores peacefully, and La Grivotte coughs convulsively in the’ 
ioothing arms of Sister Hyacinthe, Pierre and Marie exchange 
heir pathetic confidences: he pouring out to-her his sorrow ' 
it Bis own “fate, prevented from making her his own; from: 
gi: the cherished dream of their childish love : and she: 
rives’ to console him, timidly whispering that she has vowéd ° 
yerself to the Virgin in gratitude for her cure, that she will’ 
lever marry another. And in these sad and sweet confidences ` 
they feel the joy of each others pure < =afecton, the ethereal 
onsolation of a spiritual marriage. 

And Pierre, while Marie sleeps on his. shouldee and ‘his’ 
ravelling companions slumber -rpgund him, falls into a pro- 
ound reverie, He thinks of all that he has seen at Lourdes, 
he strange anachronism of the great religious pilgrimages of. 
the ninth century révived and repeated in the nineteenth, 
[he spectacle had decisively killed his. own faith, expiring 
refore, Yes; the naive faith of thé child who kneels in prayer 
it-ideniother’s knee, the simple faith of primitive man, bowing 
fimself down in the holy fear born of ignorance, was killed ; 
lead for ever. Thousands of pilgrims might go year by year 
© Lourdes, but the nations were no’ longer with them ; and 
his attempt to revive blind Faith, the dead Faith of the. "dead 
‘enturies, the Faith that brooked not challenge or question, 
vas bound to end in egregious failure. History does not retrace: 
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its steps; Humanity will not renew its infancy, uu 
changed, new ideas have germinated and produced 
harvests, and the men of to-day will never reproduce th 

of their ancestors. They weredone with. -Lourdes to-d: 

the exception that proved the rule, a re-action, the vi 

of which, was only a proof of the agony of the death- 

in which Faith, under its ancient foam of Catholicisn 
‘writhing. Never more would the entire nation prostrate ttselt, 
“as the ancient nation of believers had done in the cathedrals 
and churches of the twelfth century, like a flock .of .sheep 
under the crook of their master. Those who blindly hoped for 
such, a thing, attempted the impossible, ran the risk of bringing 
about a social and moral catastrophe. 

But though: his faith was gone, he had brought back with him 
from Lourdes an immense, an overwhelming pity, which filled 
his. soul, saturated his whole being. He had seen the thgu-. 
sands of miserable wretches sobbing, praying, begging God to 
have mercy upon them: and he had prayed with them ; he 
felt, as,it were a bleeding wound, a sympathetic partnership. 
in ‘all their suffering, He could .not even think of the poor 
creatures. without a burning desire to assuage their pain, If 
faith was really dead, if it was folly to.try to bring back the 
past, should we then shut up the Grotio; preach patience and 
fortitude- to the people? No, never | Pity forbade it; It would 
bea crime to shut the gatés of their Fool’s Paradise on those 
poor sick’ souls and crippled bodies, who only felt some relief 
in. kneeling there, amidst, the blaze of the wax-lights, “' 
rhythmic lullaby of the chants and hymns. He himeelf 
not dared. to. commit the outrage’ of undeceiving arie 
would have sacrificed himself to leave her the joy. of ner 
illusion, the divine solace:of having been cured by the Virgin. 
Where was the man so cruel as to prevent the faithful from 
believing, as tą kill in them the consolation of the supernatu- 
ral, the belief that God: cared for them, the hope that He kept a 
better life. in store for them in -His heaven? The whole of 
Humanity was crying, groaning in travail, like one smitten with 

an. incutable. disease, not to. be. saved but by a miracle, No! 
Lourdes must be tolerated, encouraged, as a saving, redeeming 
delusion. Ah, how good, how. blessed, to solace the woes of 
suffering Humanity, to lulk it:to, the forgetfulness of its sorrows 
in, a. blissful dream,.to comfort it even. with. a soothing lie 

- But no sooner had he come to this conclusion, than. fres 
scruples, occurred:to.his:mind, again troubled his anxious reverie, 
This religion of human. sympathy, this redemption. by suffering, 

might it. hot. prove a snare, a petpetual aggravation.of the 
a which. it sought to.alleviate? Waas ‘it not base and 
cowardly to canniye at superstition ? To accept it as necessity. 
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‘eit as harniless, was to perpetuate the evils of the 

es. Superstition enfeebled and brutalised the nations, 

ed its habits of slavish submission through, the here- 
pey ve generations, whom it made.an easy prey to the tyrant 
nd the oppressor, armed with Divine Right, aided by the 
uthority of the Church. The people were ‘ground down, 
obbed, exploited inethis world, because they placed all. their 
Lopes, expended all their strength and energy in the prepara- 
ion for another, Would it not be the best course to have re- 
ourse to heroic remedies, to forcibly shut up these miraculous 
xrottos to which the people flocked to bemoan their hard fate, 
o force them to face the reality of life in spite of their supplica- 
ions to be left to their illusions ? 

‘And this infinite incense of prayers, this ceaseless chorus of 
thants rising from the multitudes at Lourdes, which had pro~ 
roked his pity and stirred his sympathies, what was it, but a 
childish lullaby, a feeble excuse for the slothful abandonment - 
exertion ? It involved the renunciation of the will, the dis- 
solution of the. strength, discontent with life, distaste for action, 
Df what avail to plan or to strive when. all depends on the 
raprice of an Invisible and Almighty Power? | Besides, this 
strange craze for prodigies, for signs, this mad desirte to force 
he hand of God, to make Him transgress'the laws: of Nature, ` 
vhich He, in His infinite wisdom, had established ! That way 
madness lay, Why not oppose it, why not try to develop, 
among men and women, and above all among children, the 
abit of self-reliance and the courage of truth, even at the risk 
of losing the blessed consolation of illusion ?- 

Then a great light illumined the soul of Pierre, dazzled his 
bewildered mind. It was the light of reason ; it protested 
against the apotheosis of the irrational, the stultification of 
common sense. It was in his reason that he suffered, in his 
reason only that he’ rejoiced.- As he bad said to Doctor 
Chassaigne, he felt an absolute necessity for satisfying it, even’ 
atthe sacrifice of his happiness. It was the continual revolt 
of his reason, as he could now well see, at the Grotto, in the 
Basilica, in Lourdes altogether, that had prevented the revival 
of his faith. He had not been able to°kill it, to smother it, to 
humble it, like his good old friend, struck by calamity in his 
wretched. old age, renewing the credulity of his happy child- 
kod in his desolate heart. Reason was his sovereign mistress; 
she who sustained him in the face of the difficulties and the 
contradictions of science, When explanation. was lacking, it 
was she who. whispered: “There is certainly. a natural ex- 
planation, though it is hidden now.” He saw- the slow, gradual 
but sure and certain success achieved by the human reason in 
the search for the Unknown, in spite. of all the feebleness of the 
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body and the weakness of the mind. In the conflic 
duplex heredity, his father all intellect, his mother al 
he had been able to conquer the flesh, to renounce the 
love, in obedience to his friendly vow : but he felt tha! 
final combat he must side with his father’s forces, for 
nunciation of his reason was simply impossible to him. 

No! the sacredness of sympathy with human s 
should be no obstacle to reason, should’ not plead with nim 
for the toleration of ignorance and folly. Reason above all 
things, Salvation lay only in reason! If he had declared, 
when he was bathed in tears, dissolved in sympathy, that it 
sufficed to pity and to love, he had been fatally mistaken. Pity 
and sympathy were only means, not ends. We must live and 
act. Either reason must vanquish misery, or we must endureit 
for ever. 

But no sooner had he arrived at this conclusion, than ano- j 
ther current of thought threw him back upon his former 
troubled imaginings. What and whence was this imperious 
craving for another life which infected suffering humanity ? 
Why did people form an ideal of justice and equality when 
such’ things were conspicuously non-existent in impassible - 
Nature ? Mankind had relegated them to the region of the 
mysterious and the unknown, the supernatural Heaven of 
religion, and so contented their burning desire., This inextin- 
guishable thirst for happiness had always tormented them, 
and would torment them to the end. If the fathers at the 
Grotto drove such a roaring trade, it was because they trafficked 
in the Divine. Thethirst for the Divine, which nothing had 
assuaged through all the ages, seemed to gather fresh torment 
here, Pat the close of our century of science. Lourdes was a 
manifest and irrefutable argument that it might prove ever 
impossible to awaken mankind from its dream of an Almighty 
Power, re-establishing equity, restoring happiness by the lighten- 
ing stroke of miracles, ‘When man has fathomed the depths of 
misery, he recovers himself by taking refuge in the Divine 
Illusion ; and this is the origin “of all religions, Weak and 
helpless man could not face the ‘ills of life without “la Sainte 
Mensonge” of an eternal Paradise. Experience had al- 
ready amply proved that science could avail nothing here, that 
the gates of mystery must be still deft open for the passage of 
the imagination. ed 

And he came to the conclusion, that, since the world could 
not live without religion, a new religion must arise to satisfy 
its aspirations, as Christianity arose eighteen centuries ago to’ 
re-model the corrupt social conditions of the Roman Empire. 
Already the salt had lost its savour, the old bottles were burst- 
ing with the new wine. Religion had been divorced from 
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had come to medn mysticism, hatred of life, paralysis 
A new religion was wanted, which would locate its 
n the real world, instead of in an imaginary one. 
> thought of lis brother William, chemist, rationalist 
y-~ ~~~-alist. Were these Socialists, Anarchists, Nihilists, 
he Apostles of a new religion? Ifthey were dreamers, were 
rot the people who knelt before the Grotto dreamers, too ? 
Were not the Apostles ‘of Christianity denounced as dangerous 
jreamers, persecuted to death as the enemies of established 
iociety? After all—pilgrims, apostles, and anarchists—all sought 
he same end—the salvation of mankind, ‘the establishment of 
yeace, justice, universal happiness; only those relied on 
niracles for the realization of their dream, these on force and 
‘errorism. And Pierre, in his horror of violence, felt himself 
he ally of the old state of society which defended itself 
igainst these new assailants, while, at the same time, he was 
sonsefous of a longing for a new Messiah to redress its inequa- 
ities and iniquities. A new religion may be wanted, but it is 
not so easy to invent one ! 

And he felt himself isolated, stranded between the old 
Faith which was -dying, and the new Faith which was yet un- 
vorn. But his part was chosen, he had but to fulfil his vows, 
© do his duty honestly, to safeguard in others the faith which 
he had himself spurned, in the melancholy pride of the reason 
which he had found it impossible to renounce, as-he had re- 
nounced the flesh. He could only suffer and wait. 

We have thus briefly and insufficiently sketched the plot of 
this remarkable book, which must greatly enhatice the already 
breat reputation of its author. The storm of indignation 
which it has excited in the world of the Catholic Church is a 
conclusive testimony to its power, and to its estimated effect 
>n the mind of its readers. M. Zola has abundantly vindicated 
his claim to be regarded as the Apostle of realism, the master 
of the school which searches for truth, tô present it to the?” 
world under the guise and in the garb of fiction, 
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E may confidently prophesy that, if a“ 

Better Government of Ireland” ever passe 

full use will be made of the fact by the feaders o: 
The talented advocates of Indian rights will rise in eloquent in- 
dignation and protest. A measure of autonomy, they will say, 
which has been granted to a turbulent little Western island, 
cannot, in common justice, be refused to England’s Great Em- 
pire in the East. Precedent and analogy will be insisted on, 
with a logical grace and assurance that would have won 
Edmund Burke’s admiration; and skill in debate, more than 
Parliamentary, will be shown by turbaned politicians whose. 
mastery of European methods has ‘been gained, one ~fears4 
_ only by forgetting the ancient traditions and ideals of their land, 

Why—some silver-tongued son of the Delta will ask—. 
should not constitutional uniformity apply to all parts of Her 
Majesty’s great dominions, in the years when, for the first 
time, the title of Empress of India appears on British coins ? 

How—a dusky thinker from Benares will echo—can pri~ 
vileges, conceded. by one hand, be denied by the other. Is not 
justice the same where the sun rises as where he gainers up his 
evening rays ? 

Then all will rise aad cryin chorus eave frishmen better 
than Indians? Give us Home Rule, too, Behind these elo- 
quent children of echo, rise dim vistas of the real India ; thea 
India of the deserts and forests, of hill and valley, and limitless 
plain ; the India of fierce heat and rain-storms, of temples and 
tanks and fice-fields ; with its innumerable peoples and illimi- 
table past; an India owning hardly any relation at all to the 

-glib protest and precedent of the National Congress and its 
self-appointed representatives, 

To understand this real India, one must ‘enter into the life of 
many races with the minute care of the ethnologist, and with 
a sympathy, imagination, and sense of human life that too few 
ethnologists possess. One must realise the daily activities of 
the villages, see the races in the light of their own traditions, 
and understand their present by a knowledge of their past. 

Even then, after every care has been taken, a hundred dis- 
tinctions will pass unnoticed ; for it is difficult, almost impos- 
sible, to appreciate the total diversities of the Indian people— 
intellectual, moral, and physical— ; to realise the life of races as 
different as Rajput and Uriya and Bengali, the peasant of 
Behar, the Mahratta, the geutle-tempered peoples of the Dravida 
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anjabi and Santal, and a hundred other mutually 
jle races whose diversities are not less, though their 

hardly known. And it must be remembered that 
of these races, and every sub- division of their tribes, 
2 and tenor of life, and a type of thought and feeling, 
:d into almost perfect uniformity by centuries and 
is of the emost rigid conservatism ; for India, in its 

totality, is the most conservative country in the’ world. 

The natives of India, i in their over whelming majority, bing 
to what Sir Henry Maine used to call the stationary, non-pro- 
gressive races which make up the vast majority, of mankind, 
The existence of these thoroughly unprogressive races, treading 
‘exactly in the footsteps of their ancestors for millenniums, must 
be realised'and grasped before one can even, cross the thresh- 
old of a true understanding of India, 

k There is no difference in human life so deep as that between 
the e stationary multitude and the progressive few :a difference 
‘which has held throughout the whole of history. Here and 
there a single tribe, a mere sub-race, has caught the fire of pro- 
gress, as in Egypt, or Athens, or Rome,; while all round,, vast 
masses remain at halt, living lives and thinking thoughts al- 
‘ready centuries. old, and having neither the will nor the power 
to press forward into the untried paths of change. .- 
| This division is essentially true in India to-day, There i isa 
vast stationary majority, and a mere handful of progressive 
tribes, who try to assimilate the language and thoughts of their 
conquerors. According to the measure of this assimilation, the 
ew leave whatever touch they had with the masses of their 
countrymen, who move not at all, or as slowly as the secular 
changes of geology. As careful study and sympathy gradually 
lead to a vivid realisation of one field of life after another, 
in the almost infinitely varied assembly of India’s people, one 
‘after another the most notable types stand out clear and 
‘distinct, The Rajputs, children of the sun, the moon, and fire, 
„a royal race in India, as the-Normans in Europe, but, like the 
-Normans, suffering eclipse ; the Rajputs, sons of the deserts 
-and mountains, where every pass is a Thermopylæ ; every valley 
a Marathon ; with their inborn pride of aristocracy ; ; their high 
‘ideal to, live nobly and, to die in battle; their chivalrous 
spect for women ; their quiet Uignity, touched with wild occa- 
ep ferocity 3 their hospitality, unswerving loyalty to their 
chiefs, and unyielding valour in the face of the foe; the 
Rajputs, the most stalwart and manly race ‘jin India, gave 
kings and nobles to every province, from Sind to Orissa, 
whose princés could make no higher boast than that they 
were descended from the children of ‘the Sun, The Rajputs, 
the Normans of India, have, like the Normans,a deep inborn 
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instinct for feudalism, the natural outcome of r 
obedience to the character and manliness of their cl 
with all their valour in battle, they were deeph 
for from their royal solar race sprang Siddhartl 
of all the Indian sages, ' 

The Rajputs are the foremost race of India, whether from 
their beauty and stature, their valour and*native nobility, or the 
splendid record of their past. Opposed to the Rajputs in every 
particular of genius and character, though like them in old 
renown, are the Brahmans; in their purer elements, at any 
rate, descendants of the White Aryans, whose invasion, millen- 
niums ago, marks a notable epoch in the history of India. 
The Brahmans are, numerically, a very small section of India’s 
millions ; and the number of Brahmans of pure type is smaller 
still, for the old nucleus of Aryans have surrounded themselves 
by many families recruited in ancient days among the earlie® 
tribes, who were able to conform to their genius and ideals, 
The old Brahmans were a race who lived, not for war, but for 
religion and learning ; their ideal was not sturdy and inde- 
pendent manhood, but rather an entire effacement of the 
individual in the order; with this, a lifelong subjection of 
woman as a weaker being, the eternal spiritual debtor of her 
lord and master, and, above all, a monastic cevotion, drawing 
all the energies away from the life of the world to the dim 
beyond. ` ce 

This, the earliest ideal, gave place, in the minds of a weaker 
generation, to an organised priestcraft, greedily grasping foi 
power through the force ‘of popular superstition, and trading 
on past religious benefits, to justify the tyranny of the present, 

These two great races—the Rajput and the Brahman—, since 
the Vedic days of Vishvamitra and Vasishta, perpetual rivals 
for supremacy, with their marked and complete contrasts in 
ideal, and their deep, irreconcilable differences of character, 
show at once, even if every other race were left out of account, 
that uniform autonomy would be impossible in India, These 
rivals for five thousand years, if- their own records are to. be 
believed, will not be hushed into sudden amity by the mere 
name of representative government. For ages the ‘genius of 
the one race has found expression in feudalism and war ; of 
the other in theocracy, shadowed by priestly tyranny: tle 
two could no more be blended by our Parliamentary formalas 
than the Rajput’s battle-steed and the Brahman’s sacred cow 
could be driven in double harness. 

The life of these deeply antagonistic races flatly contradicts 
our democratic creeds and schemes of politics, which look at 
men, with their potencies, as human atoms, perfectly hard and 
perfectly uniform, 
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these two races, the closest to ourselves in. character and 
it, are a mere fraction ‘in India’s millions, though a 
n that has outweighed all the rest in the grand records 
: past. They bear a ratio hardly more considerable 
ve ourselves, cr our Mughal predecessors, to the sum total 
masses of India; the inarticulate races below them, the 
tinal peoples Who were already old in civilisation in the 
days of the first Aryan migrations, thousands of years ago. 

These toiling millions, whose voices are never heard in the 
councils and congresses of their land, are like the brown, warm 
depths of some silent forest pool, on whose surface lotuses 
spread, first red, then white, then pale blue and rose coloured: 
as the Rajputs, the Brahmans, the Mughals and the English 
have come and rested for a while on the surface of India’s 
people, hardly disturbing their life more than the lotuses dis- 
turb the silent depths of the forest pool. 

These inarticulate multitudes toil on, paying tribute now 
to this, now to that conqueror, hardly knowing, hardly caring, 
how their tax-collectors have been changed. It must be re- 
membered that these toiling millions in India, forming a sixth. 
of the whole human race, are. almost’ completely illiterate. 
Their whole mental life is made of dim traditions, folk tales and 
fancies hardly ever reaching beyond the boundaries of their 
village. Beyond their huts are the rice lands ; beyond these are 
their pastures ; and beyond these is the’ trackless unknown of 
infinite space, 

As far as politics go, they have—at least the better informed 
among them—a dim idea that they are governed py a something 
called “Kampani Bahadur,’ which the gods sent them for 
their sins ;_ and this though a quarter of a century has passed 
since the East India Company ceased to be. On the field of 
Plassey, among the sweet scented babul-bushes, there is a little 
village of herdsmen, and in the village ate two monuments: 
to the victory that-gave us India. The first.of these monuments, 
a lean shaft of granite, with broken iron railings, was erected 
a few years ago-by the British Indian Government. The other 
monument was built by. the villagers themselves, It is a low 
pyramid of mud, with a cavity in one side to hold a lamp 
wick on high .days and holjdays; and onthe pyramid are 
heaped clay horses, a span long, for the spirits of Plassey’s" 
Bicad to ride, The pyramid is fenced by six bamboo posts 
‘Strung together at the top with cotton threads; on each post, 
a yellow tuft of silk from waste cocoons, an offering to the 
village gods ; 

The old men of the village tell you that, years ago, there was 
a great battle there between the Nawabs and the Sahiés, 
Pe they called the old Mussalman rulers of Bengal and their 
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English rivals, The Nawabs, they relate, came from the N 

with their elephants ; and the Sas came from the S 

‘with their guns; and they fought and many were slain. 
old men do not remember why they fought ; for it is a | 
long time ago, 

Thus the natives of Plassey village. What other tribes, 1 
remote, understand about their rulers, one an hardly guess ; there 
are millions upon millions who never saw, and never will see, a 

_white man’s face. These masses, who wear their souls out among 
the rice-fields, are so remote from usin every respect of their lives 
that distance blends them into hardly distinguishable uniformity, 
But closer scrutiny shows that they are really made up of 
innumerable tribes, each differing from each in almost every- 
thing that goes to make up their life; in traditions, character, 
and hopes, These innumerable tribes may be grouped under 
two, possibly three, great race types, as different from eac 

‘other as the Chinaman from the Negro, or the fair Polynesian 
from the black-fellow of Australia. 

Asin the latter cases, so.in the former, a difference in 
race-type means a deep-seated, inherent difference in range 
and capacity of life: a difference in thought, character, feel- 
ings, traditions, everything that makes the personality of man. 
These deep, ineradicable differences, that untold millentiums 
of monotonous life in remote villages and secluded valleys 
have ingrained in the very bones and. flesh of tribe and 
tribe, we would try to gloss over by the mere name of, 
representative government for India ; which might, indeed ' 
hide for a while their discrepancies, as the pink convolvulu 
in the Mahratta country climbs over ruined fort and temple 
and rock alike. i 

The dust-storm, whirling over the parched plains, covers 
with dull, red shadows the lair of the cobra, the white cups 

» and silver spines ef the cactus, and the English violet that 

sentiment has cherished into life in some sheltered corner ; 
but their irreconcilable differeices remain. We would seek 
to smother up institutions as wide apart as military feudalism, 
theocracy, and socialism, under the mantle of a representative 
democracy which we have reached in Europe to-day and may 
tire of to-morrow. Our inevitable failure might, perhaps, teach 
us—if people ever learn by failure —that no institution can-ben- 
efit a country, or a race, unless it has grown out of that ra¢ 

character; and that the first condition of fitness for repre- 
sentative government is that the race to whom it is to be ap- 
plied should have grown up to it, and passed through all 
the earlier stages which we ourselves have been passing through 
since the old days of Runnymeade and the Charter. For re- 
presentative government to be-anything more than a ~:~ 


» 
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ys elect should, in as far as may be, embody in 

s the best hopes ‘and tendencies of the people. The 

itives should really represent. We have already 

mstructively, that this is altogether impossible in the 

India, inasmuch as India has, and can have, no 

life and tendencies ;- for India is not one nation, but 
a tecunuy mother-of nations. 

But besides this general reason, quite final in itself, certain 
special considerations may make the issue clearer. Leaving 
on one side, for the moment, less salient points of difference, 
‘all ‘important as these are in their proper place, one. may 
say that there are in reality two Indias, far more widely se- 
parated than Norman and Saxon were in England in the first 
tyrannous years after the battle of Hastings. 

We have dominant on the one side,—whether through poli- 
ic#l_or_ religious influence—races like the Rajput and the 
3rahman, and the castes of mixed blood that cluster round 
hem. Of these, since our military supremacy, following on the 
Mughal and -Mahratta arms, has dwarfed the power of the 
Rajputs, the: most influential are certainly. the Brahmanical 
zroup, the men who carry in their blood the theocratic tradi- 
:ions of Manu; in whose ideal the gods are a little lower 
‘han the. Brahmans, under whose feet all other men have placed 
‘heir necks. 

The traditional methods of this, the Brahmanical class, have 
ete been to hold pre-eminence : first, by spiritual purity and 

ral force ; then, when their earliest ideal has been deserted, 

have secured their power by every artifice of priestcraft 

T ‘tyfanny of superstition : by the methods of the augur, 
the astrologer, and soothsayer. 

It is this class, with their skill-in speech, their literary talent, 
and their diplomatic habit of shadowing the opinions of their 
political superiors, which our bureaucratic government in 
India has brought to the front. Our University education on 
English models has opened to them new vistas of power, as 
officials, lawyers, and, lastly, eloquent politicians, adapting 
to their own ends the ideals and methods of the doctrinary 
politics of Europe. These Asian Britons and effusively loyal 
subjects of Her Majesty, who have laid aside their old theo- 
cratic ideals to talk of the rights of democracy and the 
triġmpiis of the Great Charter, are, in traditions, instincts, and 
blood, the lineal descendants of the priestcraft of Manu, who 
ground the other India with tyrannous heel, enslaving souls 
for this world and the next. : 

The other India is the India of the lowly cultivators, the 
dark toiling multitudes, ignorant of arts and letters, and every- 
thing of culture, but a primitive tradition of tillage, and the 
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kindly amenities of the simplest human life. These | 
millions, eternally silent for all the purposes of our 4 

are among the oldest races in the world, They were pi 

at work in their rice fields, with the same tireless in 

the same gentle gaiety in their struggle with never 

want, ages before these old days when the first con 
Aryan poised like an eagle on, the peaks of the Hindu usn, 
ready to swoop down on the plains and valleys of India. 

This humbler India—the India of the fields and mountains 
and valleys, the India that has no voice at all, and can have 
no voice in councils, or congress, or press—is not a mere 
million or two of men, but a great multitude of more than 
two hundred millions, more than twice the pepulation .of both 
Americas,’ 

It is precisely in dealing. with this lowlier India, the never 
vocal toilers of the fields and forests, that our English rule. - 
won its greatest honours; in establishing their rights against 
the encroachments of land- owners and money-lenders, and the 
subtle tyranny of priests. Everyone familiar with the adminis- 
tration of India, can recall a dozen instances of striking suc- 
cess of our officers in establishing remote tribes and races on 
the basis of their own traditions, and along the lines of their 
national laws. Unhappily, it is not difficult to point to cases 
in which this’ settlement has been the signal for an inroad of 
the old tyrannous element that made up the theocracy of 
Manu; and the helpless tribes have fallen into the clutches 
of Brahman lawyers wielding the old weapons of subtlety, and 
legalised extortion, A notable instance of this was signa” 
by the revolt of the Santals, who might, if they had beer , 
tected from the Brahmanical polity, have formed a community 
of Arcadian truth and honesty, full of gentle humour, and noti 
too laborious toil. 

But the Santals are only a drop in the ocean of the towlier 
India, like them in their dumb helplessness against oppression, 
and their utter inability to avail themselves of the methods of 
democracy, No possible schéme of representation could give 
suitable expression to the ideals and wishes of this lowly India 

‘of millions, if they had to cope in common assembly with the 
hardier military races, and the far astuter, more subtle and 
eloquent, and therefore morg dangerous, members of the .old 
Brahmanical theocracy, into whose hands we would. most 
assuredly deliver them once more, for spoiling and subjection, 
by any scheme of Home Rule for India, along the lines “of 
Western politics. ` 

Nor, indeed, is it thinkable that they could even meet in any 
common assembly but that which gathered impotent after 
Babel ; for hardly one of them could express himself in English, 
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through the hereditary limitations of his character and 
crystallised through thousands of years, frame-the most 
y notion of the ideal and evangels of- the representa- 
m we had given him. Nor, setting aside English, if 
we chosen—the ngua “franca of the Mughal 
amapas and the language most generally understood—would 
he fate of the lowlier India be any better. For not one in a 
qundred thousand of the toilers really understands Urdu, which 
was, after all, never. the tongue of the people, buta mere camp 
iargon of deformed Persian, exalted into the rank of a literary 
language by the poets and annalists of the Mughals. Everyone 
who has watched the proceedings of our courts in India, has 
seen the simple vernacular evidence of the cultivators twisted 
into a_directly contrary sense by the attorney who translates 
it inte a, or the barrister who translates it into English ; and 
Ath way many an honest cause has been lost. And this 
not merêly in the case of Savaras, Khonds, and Mhairs, whose 
language hardly one European knows, but in the case of 
villagers speaking remote country dialects of the great 
vernaculars like Bengali or Hindi. And if causes are lost 
in an open law court with an English Judge of complete 
impartiality, causes would be lost more hopelessly in a repre- 
sentative assembly of India, -where the decision would lie 
with the descendants of the old Brahmanical polity whose 
mastery of diplomacy and intrigue would give them pre-emi- 
nent power, 
( But if we can suppose a linguistic miracle wrought; if we 
eae Ai that the silent millions of India could become 
vocal that every obscure and lowly tribe should give clear 
expression to its political hopes, their ideal would hardly go 
beyond a humble aspiration that they might till their fields in 
peace, and that the burden of taxes might not press so hardly 
on tired necks ;—if they had gone so far in political learning 
as to call ‘taxation’ that part of the fruit of “their toil which 
they must give up in exchange for dim rights and hardly 
visible privileges. But a lingwfistic miracle that would make 
India of one tongue and one lip, is impossible ; and, failing that, 
to impose on our Eastern Empire any scheme of Home Rule 
on our modern doctrinary lines, would be to deliver the vast 
umb majority once more into ,the hands of their hereditary 
oilers. i 
Already signs of this delivering over are not wanting, with- 
out any Home Rule scheme to help in the work. As. each 
year passes, the Brahmanical class becomes more and more 
at home in our language and political methods, with the aid 
of our diminishing skill in Oriental tongues and our diminish- 
ing nearness to the life of the people, who were far closer to us 
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in the old days of personal influence than under our p 
bureaucracy, This Brahmanical class are forming a thic. _ 
thicker veil, which hides the lowly millions of India, not 
from the people of Britain, but, it is to be feared, even 
our administrators in India. And then we-are falling 
into the hands of our native subordinates, whose maste 
English is rendering less apparently n&cessary our perfec. __ 
quirement of the native torigues. 

But, putting aside this fiction of a representative govern- 
ment for India on Western lines, as‘ certainly as injurious to the 
real welfare of the people as it is happily impossible to carry 
out,—we may imagine a measure of Home Rule for India, 
in accordance with Indian life, which would bring real 
benefit to those of - the peoples of India who need it most. 
This hope of the better government of India would lie 
in more closely watching, and more sympathetically ascertaime—- 
ing, the real traditional life of each tribe and clan, and in 
moulding our measures accordingly. 

But such a scheme of better government as this, it may 
be said, would entail enormous labour on our officials, and 
would demand of them far greater practical mastery of the 
obscure corners of human life and language in India, than the 
present system of examinations is capable of giving them. 

This is quite true. The practical difficulties would be very 
great—far greater than those of any mere doctrinary scheme of 
uniformity ; but then the honour of success, and the practical 
benefit to India, would be great in-proportion to the difficulty.; 
and this difficulty need ‘cause no real apprehension. to ¢ 
nation which boasts of being the greatest administrative power ~ 
since the days of the Romans. To sum up, then : no uniform 
scheme of Home Rule for India could possibly fulfil the ideals 
and carry out the tendencies of even one Indian race, much 
less of all the races-that fill our Eastern Empire ; nor would 
such representatives as this scheme could call forth represent 
the innumerable peoples in anything more than name. 
On the contrary, such a scheme, by putting all political 
power in the hands of an oligarchy, would, in reality, be far 
more tyrannous than the brief despotism of an Aurungzeb, 
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Art. II.—BURIED GOLD: ` 
A PAGE FROM THE BooK or HUMAN FOLLY. 


TOHE practice of burying treasure is one of the commonest 
throughout India. It is the survival, no doubt, of the 
ages when, at any moment, every civilised institution was apt 
> be overwhelmed in a death-struggle, as some bond-slave or 
-ee-booter hewed his way to the throne with his scimitar, or 
warms of marauding horsemen probed, even walls and floors 
rith their lance-points in search of plunder. It must he’ re- 
ollected that, until the establishment of the British Empire, a 
avish display of riches, even in times of peace, was liable to 
et some despot’s fingers itching, while the owner’s head rested 
neasy on his shoulders. Even now, since the pax Britannica has 
één-established from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, the 
itense conservatism of the people induces them to -commit 
heir savings to Mother Earth, rather than.to banks and trust- 
ompanies, for all their tempting circulars and high dividends. 
Che dry-rot which: of late bas attacked many banks in India, 
aay justify us in doubting whether, after all, the native expe- 
ient of burial is not the safest investment. 
Under these circumstances, of course, the discovery of trea- 
ure-trove' is by no means uncommon, as many a perplexed 


nd worried Magistrate will avouch. In fact, it is frequent: 


nough to keep alive the wildest superstitions among - thé 
illagers. To this rule the Benares District constitutes no 
xception. Ancient ruins are supposed to contain buried trea- 
ures, each guarded by the shade of a Brahman maiden, who 
3 worshipped by the peasants, with vermilion and the fire- 
ffering, under the title of the Mart Jé The legend is, in 
ach case, that a Brahman maiden was immured in the founda- 
ions, at the age of seven, witha burning lamp, and that, as 
he lamp flickered out in darkness, her spirit quitted her body, 
o haunt the castle for ever ag its sentinel and avenger. The 
rumbling gate-way which alone remains of the palace at the 
tillage of Chandrauti, is plastered blood-red with vermilion in 
ionour of such a spirit, while, near the Buddhist stupa of 
sarnath, Mart Ji Mahalya, dwelling in a lonely and weather- 
seatep tamarind, watches over tle treasures, which are buried 
@mewhere between the three lakes enumerated in this village 
iing-song :— 
Nai! Narokhar ! Chandartdl ! 
Ek lakh lagáwe, 
Nan likh pawe, 
Na jane is par, na jdne us får. 


a 
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Naf! Narokhar! Chandartal ! 
~ But one lakh spend thou, 
And nine lakhs shalt tbou find, 
Yet know I not, on the hither or on the yonward 


The village wiseacre shook his head with a sn 
attempted to explain to him that General Cunnin 
cavations of this stupa were intended to serve the 
archeology. “ He could not find the treasure,” mi 
grey-headed ‘elder, “ because he forgot to offer to Mart Ji” 
Misers are supposed to watch over their treasures after their 
death in the shape of serpents ; and there is a widely believed- 
tradition to the effect that, a few years ago, an indigo-planter, 
whose real name was Mr, Farquharson, but to whom the- 
natives always allude as Bá? Kissan Sahib, was pursued by the 
serpent-shade of King Buddh Sen, supposed to be buried at 
Sarnath, and bearing, in his name, an obvious reminiscence of 
Buddha. The rustics believe that the serpent did not reling, 
quish the pursuit until some Brahman servants of the-factory- 
humbly ¢nterceded for their master. 

Treasure unearthed is liable to be transformed into wasps 
and scorpions, if the finder devote it to unworthy uses, On the 
other hand, close to a well near the Chaubepur police station, 
a holy mendicant, on begging for largess from a landholder, i is 
stated to have been mockingly presented with three scorpions ; 
but these, to the confusion of the scoffer, were converted into 
golden coins, as soon as they tumbled into the gourd which 
serves the mendicants as a wallet. A similar story relates 
- that the Seven Thieves were much disturbed on their expedi- 

tions by the voice of a holy priest who passed his nights in ny 
prayer. On one occasion, they broke open the tomb of some 
forgotten monarch, and carried away an urn of treasure to their. 
hiding- place in the forest, for the purpose of dividing their 
booty. To their intense annoyance, it had been transformed 
into a crawling mass of scorpions, “ Through the smoke-hole,”. 
cried they spitefujly, “ pour we the vermin on the pate of this 
_hoary-headed psalm-singer.” No sooner, however, had they 
clambered up to the roof-tree apd poured down the scorpions, 
than each insect was converted into a golden coin, and, ina 
blaze of holy light, a shower of wealth descended around the 
‘priest. “ Almighty Lord,” prayed the simple sage, “I 
thank Thee, that my life-long prayer Thou hast answered !” 

A very common superstition is embodied in the proverb} 
Lachhut chalit, or “ Wealth travels.” The idea is that; unless 
appeased by a human sacrifice, buried treasure will not remain 
content in its hiding-place, When, therefore,a period of inter- 
ment has been settled, and that period has expired, the treasure 
becomes restless, and wanders about under the earth, in search 
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n victim. Its voice is heard in the stillness of the night, . 
ig into the ears of needy villagers to sacrifice their 
and tempting them by the promise of boundless 
Sometimes, however, the treasure travels above- 
A story is related that, during the rainy, season, a 
ter was sitting on the bank of the Barna river, and 
watching the rushing water. “Heigho,” he cried, 
wa cay World there gs no justice! The chapman dieth, and 
his buried treasure rotteth beneath the-earth, idle and for- 
gotten, Yet must my daughter remain unmarried, for not ten 
pice can I scrape together, to furnish forth her dowry!” 
“ Peace, prattling fool!” cried a-voice from the river, and the 
grass-cutter beheld a wondrous vessel, that appeared like a bra- 
zen cauldron, floating on the surface of the water. Slowly the top 
opened like the mouth of an oyster, disclosing a pile of golden 
coins in the belly of the vessel. “ Reach out thine hand,” 
again cried thé mystic voice, “one handful of gold shalt thou 
tak& that the tears of thy daughter may be dried!” The 
grass-cutter took a handful of gold from the treasure-heap, 
but, in the same moment, a devilish lust of riches possessed 
his heart, and, with a cry of defiance, he plunged both hands 
into the bowels of the cauldron. With a clang the brazen rims 
ef its mouth snapped together, lopping off both his hands at 
the wrist-bone, and, with a peal of mocking laughter, the 
cauldron vanished under the waters. 

The most amusing instance, however, in which I have known 
the proverb, “ Wealth travels,” to be applied, was inan action- 
at-law which I tried as an Assistant Magistrate at Benares, and 
in which the business manager of one of the priests of the 

laharajah of Coorg prosectited two persons, on the allegation 
that they had dishonestly possessed some of his master’s golden 
ornaments, having reason to believe them to be stolen property. 
The prisoners could not deny the identity of the jewelery, or the 
fact of their possession, and, for lack of better argument, their 
attorney contended, without moving a muscle of his counten- 
ance, that the priest must have buried his treasure; which had 
happened to arrive, on its underground travels, into the dwell- 
ing of his unfortunate clients, and had been unearthed by them, 
through the merest accident, while they were repairing their 
foundations. It is needless to add that this treasure found two 
victims. 

There are plenty of sharp-witted scoundrels, of course, who 
poder about the country, on the certain chance of fleecing 
* hempen home-spuns ” by tempting them with promises of 
lifting treasure. Itis easy to parade a little pitying contempt for 
the villager who thus buys his experience at the expense of all. 
his savings. It is not so long ago, however, since the graceless 
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lay-brother, Balsamo, obtained sixty gold-ounccs, 
from the jeweller Marano, on a promise of helping | 
earth an immense treasure from a cavern by the 
though the luckless jeweller gained nothing for his r 
yond a tremendous thrashing from half-a-dozen flam 
demons, who burst from the tréasure-vault at his 
Still less time has elapsed since the same Balsamo, n 
ing himself in frills and red-heelede shoes as fic Cus 
Cagliostro, held the flower of the Curland nobles enthralled 
with his outstretched rapier, while, inside. the “ tabernacle,” 
they heard his “ orphan” descend the steps of the mysterious 
treasure-vault of Wilzen, and there exchange kisses with the 
Seven Spirits of the Air, as the riches of a forgotten sorcerer 
were secured with a magic nail against the inroads of black 
magicians, It is true that the latter-day native of this country 
cannot rival, either in grandeur of conception, or in dauntless’ 
nerve of execution, that hierophant of humbugs; but on the 
shelves of the District offices of Ghazipur and Benares, wiit be 
‘found the dusty- records of two trials which fling a curious 
side-light on the workings of the Indian treasure-seeker. 
Lakman Ahir was a substantial yeoman of the village of 
Bartar in the Ghazipur District, owning some six head of cattle, 
and employing two ploughmen. Some twenty years ago, his 
mother lay dying; and, calling him to her bed-side, she. 
divulged to him that, in the corner of one of the apartments, 
were buried three brazen vessels, containing the savings of 
three generations, Lakman, as may well be imagined, lost no 
time in satisfying himself of the safety of the vessels, and added 
to them a fourth, to which, year after year, he entrusted all his) 
savings. About’ the year 1886, there came an ebb in his-for® 
tunes. His only son, to whom he was fondly attached, died 
at the age of thirty. He himself grew old and feeble. His 
grandson was a dullard, and there were few savings to be 
buried.” In October, 1888, an event happened which was 
fated to affect mast deeply the fortunes of the simple villager. 
There arrived in the hamlet a young man, of short stature and 
fair complexion, dressed as a religious: mendicant, and giving 
himself out as a priest from the famous temple of Juggérnauth, 
In the morning or evening, the holy man would stroll into Lak- 
mans’ cottage, where he astonished everyone by refusing all re- 
freshment, throwing out the mysterious suggestion that “ he’ 
“ would accept justa handful ®f barley-meal when he should 
“have performed some service for the family.” Three days afl 
his arrival, a second stranger, attired as a smart merchant, with 
a shaven head and what are described as “ cocked moustaches,” 
rushed up to Lakman’s doorstep, eagerly asking after the mendi- 
cant, with whom he vaguely stated that he had “ some business.” 
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ave his name as Ram Sahay Agarwala, and descri- 

limself as a trader of Ghazipur. The incident worked 

lage into a fever-heat of curiosity. Within the next few 

yielding reluctantly to the incessant questioning of the 

, the trader began to take them into his confidence, narrat- 
‘ng, to their astonishment, that the seeming mendicant was a 
Jemi- god, who, by worshipping i in their dwelings, could double 
their riches. Lakmas did not yield to the temptation without a 
struggle, "“ My son is dead,” he replied, with simple pathos, 
‘what have I to hope for now ? ” “ All your misfortunes,” replied 
the ready trader, “arise from the weeping ofa demon, who must 
‘at all risks be pacified:” “But how?” asked the aston- 
ished villager. “ O very easily,” said the trader, “make over 
“your wealth to the priest. He will bury it in the earth, 
“and perform certain ceremonies over it. After a space, the 
“earth will bring forth of her abundance. Your treasure will 
£ be restored, together with an equal amount. The demon will 
“pegtaddened and will disappear. You will be happy ever 

‘ afterwards.” “Why,” he added, ina burst of confidence, “ the 
“ holy.man once prayed under my roof-tree, The earth was rent 
“asunder like the Ganges, and a stream of golden coins poured 
“into my dwelling.” ‘No device is too shallow to ensnare the 
greedy. Lakman’s doubts were drowned in that “stream of 
“ golden coins.” He consented to the experiment.. 

On the morning of the 18th October, the trader, followed by 
the priest, strolled into Lakman’s. cottage. They threw out 
mysterious suggestions, to the effect that “Shiva was in their 
company ; “ but,” as Lakman afterwards naivly remarked, “ I 
“ did not see him.” At their request, Lakman unearthed the four 
brazen. vessels, containing 2,800 Rupees, to which he added five 
gold-coins and a pair of ear-rings. Under the priest’s direction, 
the trader dug a pit in the apartment with a sickle, and tied up 
the money and the ornaments in a piece of cloth, which 
Lakman had supplied. The trader fashioned, out of potter’s 
clay, a rude mortar, in which he placed the btindle, covering the 
whole with plantain-leaves, The mortar was placed in the 
pit. At this point, Lakman was ordered to stand outside, and 
“worship the sun.’ On his return, after about twenty minutes’ 
absence, he found the earth smoothed“ over the pit; and the 
priest and the trader, having locked up the apartment 
and handed him the keys, cautioned him, on pain of the 
instant death of his grandson, against opening the door, until 

ey should have returned two days later, The trader ‘added 
that, in his own case, his wife had attempted to open the room- 
door too early, with the result that her hands were burnt 
by a flash of mystic fire. They handed him some tice, with a 
pice and some betel-nut, which they directed him to bury ina 
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river, some two miles distant. On his return from this er 

he found that both priest and trader had departed. He w 

in faith and patience. Two days elapsed. Still they di 
return. He grew suspicious. On the third day, he summ 

up courage. He unlocked the chamber. He dug for his 

sure, He soon lighted on ‘the mortar, with the cloth an 
“plantain-leaves. He opened it eagerly. To his horror 
amazement, it contained, in place of treasure, a few cal 
cow-dung. In fact, as a native Magistrate afterwards quaintly 
expressed it, “ the gold.and silver was gone, but the earth had 
not brought forth of her abundance. * The family was dumb- 
founded at the calamity. They could not understand how 
they could have been so blinded. The grandson, indeed, after- 
wards attempted, in the witness-box, to tender an explanation, 
which, as recorded by the native Magistrate, should not be con- 
signed to oblivion. “ I became a sheep,” he pleaded,“ and 
ate grass.” ‘ Why,” he added, seemingly nettled by the doubts 
of his listeners, “ I even ewed. n 

Hinauti is a sleepy little village.in the adjoining District of 
Benares, within the circle of the ’Alinagar Police-station, close 
to the Railway line from Ghazipur. Bisheshar Dyal, who was 
aged thirty-two, and belonged to the usually astute writer-caste, 
was a petty landowner in that village. .On the morning of the 
8th December, 1888, he was astonished by a visit from a 
priest of the temple of Juggernauth, who presented him with 
some rice, saying: “T have dreamed a dream, wherein it 
“ hath been revealed unto me that a treasure hath travelled under 
“the earth, and hath even now ‘tarried beneath thine 
“abode. Unto thee do I bear this hest. One tenth of 
“the treasure shalt thou carry unto Juggernauth, One 
“tenth shalt thou bestow in largess unto friars, Yet. whatso 
“ remaineth, it is thine. Even now, keep thou an iron-lamp 
“ burning with butter in the west of thine house” “ Yet,” 
added the priest in a mysterious whisper, “until thy treasure 
- “ be raised, see that those and thine travel not west or south.” 
The simple yokel kindled the lamp as directed. “Enough,” 
said the priest, as he departed, “now must I seek out Ram 
“Sahay Agrahri. For four days have I worshipped in his 
“ abode, to the end that a treasure be raised,” 

On the following morning, Ram Sahay, who described 
himself as a banker of Bishesharganj, dashed into the village, 
eagerly inquiring after the hol} father, and throwing everyon 
into a fever of excitement, Under pressure of questions, hå 
let slip the secret, with which the priest had entrusted him, 
that, shortly before sunrise in the night to follow, the god 
Shiva himself would appear at the ceremonies. After the 
banker's departure, thé priest, about four in the afternoon, 
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at Bisheshar Dyal’s cottage, with the gladsome 
iat the treasure had arrived, and that he would “ show 
face.” Digging up the floor of the southern apart- 
lisclosed-a number of gold ‘and silver coins, which 
to be only portion of a far larger amount. He drew 
e and a gold-mohur, which he presented to Bisheshar 
yal, ana then once more “ covered up the face of the treasure.” 
He then conducted hit outside under a tree and placed in his 
hand some rice grains, .with a cépper-pice and a betel-nut. 
“Shortly before sunrise,” ‘said the holy father, “stand thou 
“beneath this tree, calling Shiva! Shiva! Verily thou shalt 
“behold the face of Shiva in a vision, He will appear unto 
“thee im the form of aman, or of a bullock, or of a tiger,” 
The villager carried out the instructions to the letter. After 
a long and anxious vigil, he saw, in answer to his call, a human 
‘form, in yellow garments, and with limbs rubbed over with 
Ashes, appear under the shadow of the tree, and sit down before 
him. ~*into thine abode,” spake the god, ‘hath travelled a 
“treasuse, One tenth send thou unto the temple of Jugger- 
“nauth. One tenth bestow thou in largess unto the friars. Yet, 
“ whatso remaineth, it is thine?” With these words the appari- 
tion spread forth its hands, into which the villager, with holy 
awe, placed his offerings, “Away,” cried the god,“ yet see 
“that thou turn not to gaze behind thee?” So Bisheshar Dyal - 
returned to his cottage, and the vision ended, . 

‘Meanwhile the banker repeated his visits. He declared that 
he too had been vouchsafed a vision of Shiva, At last, on the 
2ist December, in a rapture of gratitude, he declared to the 

gaping throng of villagers, that, in his own case, the prayers of 
Re priest had succeeded, for, on that morning, the floor of his 
dwelling had been rent asunder, -disclosing a treasure of 
Rs. 2,200 in jewels, besides Rs. 600 in cash, and 13 gold- 
mohurs, 

The last doubts of Bisheshar Dyal had long since vanished, 
On the same day he agreed tothe experiments The priest and 
the banker impressed upon him, that ‘he must bury all the 
money and the jewelry of his family by way of according the 
treasure a “proper reception.” For this purpose, Bisheshar 
Dyal handed over Rs. 565 worth of jewels and Rs. 195 in 
money to the banker, who washed it with water in his presence, 
and tied it up in a strip of white „cloth. Bisheshar Dyal’s two 
sérvants, Gopal and Ghuran, were in attendance. The priest 

j-the way to the kitchen, where a pit was dug, under his 
direction, by Gopal. He-then declared that he must be alone 
for his devotions, Bisheshar Dyal was sent off to bury a 
copper-pice and a betel-nut “one cubit below the surface” 
in the court-yard. Gopal was directed to borrow some flowers, 
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and Ghuran a conch-shell, both of which, óf course, : 
sential to religious exercises; On Bisheshar Dyal’s 

the priest met him alone and wished him joy of hi. „ 
fortune. “ As soon,’ he declared, “as the family jewels w 

“ buried, the treasure appeared.” In fact, to Bisheshar Dy 
amazement and delight, the mouth of the pit was brimm: 
over with jewelry. In reply to his question, the priest sta 
that the banker was “fetching some shilk to cool the trea-. 
sure,” and, borrowing the door-key from Bisheshar Dyal, ‘he. 
locked up the apartment, promising to raise the treasure on 
the following morning, and begging him on no account to 
disturb it in the interim. “ Nay, rather,” said the priest.at part- 
ing, “spend thou this night in prayer at the temple of Shiva.” 
The villager counted out the hours of the night in his lonely vigil. 
Day broke; noon passed; the sun set. Still the priest did 
not return, At last, on the second day, the struggle between 
hope and fear was no-longer to be endured, `The villages 
opened the sacred chamber. There was the pit, still brimming 
over with jewelry ; but his joy soon yielded to despair and 
fury, as, plunging his eager fingers into the pit, he found it to 
contain a heap of cow-dung, sprinkled over with a single layer 
of ornaments, that might be picked up for forty rupees at a 
country-fair. 

The issue of the swindle sheds a curious sidelight on some 
of those features of the Eastern character which the Western- 
finds it so difficult to understand, Bisheshar Dyal had been 
gulled out of his money, and he instantly abandoned every 
other pursuit in life for the single object of tracking down the— 
swindlers and dragging them to justice, He laid an Mork 
mation at the local Police-station, but, trusting little to officiai 
inquiries where the recovery of money was concerned, he took 
up his staff, and wandered-abroad like a knight-errant of old, 
in the hope of falling in with his enemies. It sounds-so like 
a fable, that I hardly expect to be believed when I record the ' 
sober fact, that this wildest of hopes, so` strangely at variance 
with the timid spirit of the writer-caste, was partly realised. 
Never flagging for an instant in his pursuit, he was travelling 
on a pony-tiap, towards nightfall, on the 5th April, 1889, along 
the high-road from Koranta Dih’ to Rasra. On the way, he 
met a knot of nine men, engaged in a violent dispute. Like 
a flash of lightning, he distinguished the voice of the coun; 
terfeit. banker. Without a moment’s hesitation, he dashed in, 
upon the speaker, and, regardless alike of his struggles wK, 
of his entreaties, he dragged him into the pony-trap, while the 
eight associates scattered like sheep in all directions. Before 
the luckless banker could fully realise his position, the pony 
was galloping into the Koranta Dih Police-station, where he 
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ide over toa crowd of constables and watchmen, fairly 
with astonishment at this break in the mill-round of offi- 
t . me 
Aan was up. The “banker of Benares” was récognised 
“ trader of Ghazipur.” He admitted that his real name 
vas Mehdi Pande, and that he had been in gaol for cheating. 
.n 1886, he had beet? caught, at the village of Tari in the 
Benares District, swindling an old woman, named Gangya 
Kumbharin, on the allegation that, if she allowed him to bury 
xer jewels, he could double them by his prayers. Somehow or 
other, he managed to be acquitted in that proceeding, On the 
present facts, however, he was committed separately to the Gha- 
zipur and to the Benares Sessions. At Ghazipur, he was sen- 
tenced, on the 29th July, 1889, by Mr. Fox, under section 420, 
Indian Penal.Code, to three years’ rigorous imprisonment, At 
Benares he was sentenced, on the 15th February, 1890, by Mr. 
Muir, under section 380, Indian Penal Code, to seven years’ 
rigorous imprisonment, and to a fine of Rs. 500/-, or, in default, 
to a further term of one year’s rigorous imprisonment. The 
“god Shiva,” however, and “the priest from Juggernauth ” 
have never to this day been discovered, 
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ART. IV.-THE INDIAN MINT CLOSING MEASUR 
A SERIOUS BLUNDER.* 


HEN considering the subject of this article I had inte.. 

ed addressing myself chiefly to those who hai 
accepted, as a fact, what I thought must be, by this time, pate 
to nearly every candid enquirer, that the divergence of valie 
between gold and silver is due almost entirely to the appre- 
ciation of gold. But the more I read on the subject, the more 
‘ plainly it appears that the original belief in the depreciation of 
-silver still possesses the minds “of the majority, and, to claim 
the appreciation of gold as generally accepted, would be to beg 
the question as far as most of my readers are concerned. 
I will, therefore, address myself at once to discover what those 
conditions are through which gold and silver have been passing 
of late years. 

It will be clear that, if an appreciation of gold can be proved 
so great as to cover the divergence between the two metals, 
we shall be compelled to accept as a corollary the general 
stability of silver, which, in such a case, can have neither risen 
nor fallen; if again, we tan prove the general stability and 
non-depreciation of silver, we must equally accept the appre- 
ciation of gold. Further, if we can show good & priori reasons 
why gold should have increased in value at the period during 
which we believe it to have increased, and if we can show 
equally good reasons why silver should have altered but little 
in value, we shall have arrived at a foundation of fact’ on the 
subject which nothing can disturb, I, therefore, propose_ tc 
bring facts and figures to prove— 

(1.) The appreciation of gold ; 

(2.) The stability of silver and its non-depreciation, and tc 
present the causes which have made for these conditions, 

First, then, for the appreciation of gold. I think I may 
consider the following as an economical axiom :— 

The average value of a number of staple commodities 
unconnected one with another in conditions of POR eN suppl; 
and demand, is a correct measure of the value of any onc 
article by which the price of each and all is compared. 

That, therefore, the average rise or fall of such commoditie: 
priced in gold is a correct measure of the fall or rise of gold. é 
This seems to, me to be a self-evident fact, -but—I~ha 

seen its acceptance objected to, notably by. a cor 
spondent in the Daly News; it is clear, however, that the 
accuracy of such commodities as a measure of the standard by 
which they are valued is only a question of degree, and wert 
the number available unlimited, the accuracy of the measurt 
could be indefinitely increased. 





* Written early in 1894, 
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llowing tables with which Economists are acquainted 

leasure we require, They give the gold prices of 

commodities (including silver) for the last 27 years, 

wow weuslddities have been valued separately, but classified 

ander six heads, with a seventh for silver, The complete 

‘ables for fifty years are to be found in the Journals of the 
Statistical Society. “They are by Mr, Sauerbeck. 

The average prices of the ten years—1867-77—are taken as a > 
standard of comparison, and are represented by the figure 100. 
To thts standard the prices of each year can be comparéd, 
The grand total column, according to our axiom, gives the 
value of gold. Thus 100 will be its mean value; rrr will show 
t to have fallen 11 per cent; 68 to have risen 32 per cent. 
These numbers are termed “ index Numbers,” 

A full and clear explanation of these numbers is given in an 
assay, entitled ©“ England’s Foreign Trade in the Nineteenth 
Century, ” by Bowley, 1893. The writer says (p. 20) :-— 

" A remarkable proof of the accuracy of Index numbers is obtained by 
examining the shipping statistics, . . . . Hence these numbers, 


though necessarily founded on partial information, bear a close 
relation to the actual facts:—~ 





SoD, 
Grand Total 
Year. (Index Numbers for * Silver, 
ln old.) l 
1867 100 99°7 
68 . 99 99°6 
. 69 98 f 996 
EA ‘1870 96 996 
"71 Ico 997 
72 109 99°2 
73 I 97°4 
74 102 958 
75 96 93°3 
376 95 ; 86 7 
17 94 ° go'2 . 
78 87 86r4 
19 a 83 84 2 
1880 88 859 
Sr - 85 l 850 
82 84 849 
83 82 f 83°1 
84 ; -76 83°3 
85 072 79'9 
re *86 . 69 746 
me - °87 68 73°3 
- 788 79 i 70°4 . 
*89 72 70°2 
1890 72 ‘ A 70'2 
"Or 72 _ 74 
*g2 68 : 65°4 
"93 68 58,0" 


* Up to June the figure is 62°8.” 
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The stability of silver, that is, its remarkable agreement w 
the grand average of prices, is seen at a glance; but I v 
not now dwell on this, as I wish separately to prove this poi 
That silver has not depreciated to any extent in the k 
twenty years is equally clear, 

I have, in vain, tried to find any line of reasoning whi 
invalidates the deductions to be drawn froth these tables, a 
- if their accuracy be accepted, we can but conclude that gold in 
1873 fell 11 per cent. below our standard ; in 1887 it rose 32 
per cent. above it, and that its highest appreciation since 1873 
was 43 per cent. in 1887, at which it now stands. 

As silver in terms of gold had, up to the mint closing date, 
fallen scarcely at any time more than 32 per cent., we conclude 
that the whole divergence between the two ‘metals up to 
1892 is due almost entirely to a rise in gold, and that silver. 
has shown itself remarkably stable. aod 

I now proceed to prove the second point, the stability ‘and 
non-depreciation of silver. 

Acting Consul-General Jamieson, dating from Shanghai 
the sth August last, has furnished a report to the Foreign 
Office (Miscellaneous Series, No. 305), which, as it shows 
original thought, and is carefully compiled, is of weight, and, 
as giving the conclusions of a writer who is biased by’ no 
& priori desire to prove anything, is specially valuable to my 
argument. I cannot do better than extract verbatim from 
the Report :—~ 


“China would seem to be pecitliarly well situated for observing 
phenomena connected with changes in the value of the precious 
metals. There is a fair stock of gold and silver in the country. 
Neither is produced to any extent in the present day . . . . But 
there is perfect freedom of transport to and from foreign countries. 
There is no legislation in the country giving either metal prefer- 
ence over the other asa medium of exchange. By common consent 
silver is so used ,... simply by weight as one commodity might 
be exchanged for another, 

“The Government of China has not been a borrower.... to 
any appreciable extent .... There has, therefore, been no dis- 
turbance of values by the sudden augmentation of the stock of the 
precious metals. 

“Again all the conditions regarding mode and cost of production 
of commodities in the interior have remained unchanged. . e 
There has been no cheapening of production ,.., s.s.. inasmuch 
as, for reasons before stated, the problens connected with the .cost 
of production which complicate questions of this nature in Europe 
and even in India, are here absent, it would seem that this is 


very favourable field for observing the effect on the fall in, silver and 
prices generally.’ 


So much as to the sroundworle of our arguments: The 


_ writer continues — 


“I now come to the second of: the questions I propose to discuss 


vig: .. Whether the purchasing power of silver has varied with 
the varying exchange. ” 
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moustrate this, the author has compie three tables, 

: are his conclusions from them :— 

s regards articles both produced and consumed in 

ver o have on the whole tended to decline, 

s regards articles of native origin exported to foreign 
countries, the silver price has not advanced with the fall in 
exchange, Prices on the whole are almost exactly on a level 
with the years 1870 to 1874. 

(3) The third table shows a considerable fall in silver prices, 
that is a considerable appreciation of silver, 

Consul Jamieson has plainly convinced himself of the 
general stability of silver and its non-depreciation, 

The tables are given. in full and can be consulted in loco, 
1 need not insert them here ; but deduced from the ‘first two 
tables I give below a series of silver index numbers :--— 

Yabte_showing annual average prices in silver Taels of 38 
staple commodities.. 











Grand total of prices 
Year (Index numbers 
for Silver), > 
. ~ * Average for five yeurs, 
1870—74 100 i 
75 104." 
76 IIL 
"77 110 
78 98 
79 102- 
1880 102 
p ~ 106 
(02 99 
"83 102 
’84 94, . 
"85 94 
*86 103 
“87 . 98 
788 99 
"89 99 
1890 103 
"gt 97 
"92 100 





ze 1878 the limit of appreciation and depreciation 
js shown to be but six ‘per cent. respectively. Considering 
all that silver has gone through in the way of demone- 
tisation and other “trials in dlate years, its worth as 
a standard ‘of value is remarkable. Failing words of my 
own to express this, I will borrow of Mr. Gladstone’s splen- 
did language in his speech on bimetallism in Parliament, 

VOL. c. ] 18 
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February 1893, while avoiding his grotesque inaccuracy 
readers will supply “ silver ” for “ gold” and 12 for 3 per ce 

Gold has stood and not varied more than about 3 per cent. | 
say that is a very respectable case to make out for gold as a cir 
medium. If under such pressure and agony of trial, the fluctuz 
gold amounted to only a trifle, the position of gold as a standard ı. 
is splendidly illustrated.” : ee: 

The close general agreement with silver prices in the gold 
tables is very noticeable. An exact numerical agreement, the 
tables having different standards of comparison, is not possible ; 
but wherever a distinct rise or fall of silver prices takes place 
in the one table, corresponding changes are shown in the other ; 
for instance 1875, 1876, 1877 for a fall; 1884, 1885 for a rise.* 

If the figures and the arguments in favour of their weight, 
are accepted, the conclusions as to the stability and non-depre- 
ciation of silver cannot be gainsaid. We are thus led~by 
‘separate reasoning to our former conclusion, that the divergence 
in value between the two metals is due to an appreciation of 

old. 
£ I have frequently heard it urged that production has increased 
so greatly, that silver must have fallen considerably, and that 
no- further reason need be sought for the divergence in value 
between itself and gold. The fallacy in this argument leads 
me naturally to my third point. ‘ 

The argument is based on the simple economical law that 
increase or decrease of supply directly diminishes or increase- 
value. The law holds good for commodities, such as whea 
or coal, which are practically expended as soon as produced, 
but it is not true of imperishable articles, like gold or silver 
The corresponding law for these is: Increase or decrease of 
supply diminishes or increases value in the ratio of the supply 
to the total stock. . 

For, supposiitg the supply of wheat to have been for some 
years 100 million bushels annually, but that in one year it’ rises 
to 200 million bushels, we might expect a fall of about 50 per 
cent, in the price of wheat for that year, But, supposing one 
million ounces of gold.are annually produced till the available 
stock has reached 50 million ounces, and, in one year, the pro- 
duction rises to two million ounces, we should not expect a fall 
in the price of gold of more than about 2 per cent. o2 

*Mr. Grenfell, in his article in the Fortnightly keview for September 
1893, deduced a great appreciation „of silver from Chinese prices, The 
tables he quotes give a fair view of the general direction of silver prices, 
but his figures give a too high appreciation, They are compiled from 
twenty commodities only, of which Tea is a very prominent article. Now 
Tea, we know, has suffered, owing to Indian competition, a great and real 
depreciation in recent years, This fact affects Mr, Grenfell’s figures 
accordingly. : ; 
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1 now apply: this rulé to actual facts. The following 

„ions are based on data supplied in the article “ Money ” 

Encyclopedia Britannica, gth edition. The figures are 

ers; aud from “Universal Bi-Metallism” by Rothwell, 

ires up to 1882 being also Soetbeer’s, and-after that year 

rthey are taken from the Reports of the Director of the Mint 
(New York) and from Returns by United States refiners, 


Let us limit our view to the conditions of gold and silver 
in the present century. . 


I wish first to note that I have considered the stock of each 
metal to begin accumulating from the year 1492, there being 
io trustworthy data before then; this will affect our results 
ut little, the stocks of these metals being inconsiderable 
fore that date. i 


“Secondly, I wish to point out that my figures do not take 
nto account any destruction of the metals, or their diversion 
ato other channels than that of currency. But, though the 
bsolute ratios will not be correct, the comparative ratios can- 
ot err far from the truth; and further, of these two omissions, 
he errors of one tend to obliterate those of the other. 


“able showing, in decennial periods, percentage of supply to stock for Gold 
and Silver from 1800 to 1890, and in one 2-year period 189 +92, 
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On looking at these tables we see at once an answer to those 
ho assert that the greatly incraased production of 1891-92 
ust have greatly depreciated silver; for the production is seen 
> be ‘but 23% per cent, per annum of the stock. This further 
ives a clue to the small effect of the passing or repealing of 
1e (Sherman Act, though directly affecting demand to the 

t of-54 million ounces yearly, *. 

-ste from these figures that the highest increase in any 
rears for gold. was .44 per cent. of the stock, while 
f silver was but 17 per cent. ; these calculations would, 
ore, presuppose a considerably greater stability for silver 
told. While, however, they show no cause for any marked 
ciation of silver since 1870, they account, since that year, 
small portion only of the rise in gold. But we know of 
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another economical factor which is as potert to affect : 
supply, and that is demand. Let us see how this facto 
Looking at the great and steady demand for silver 
and the East generally, and the continual use of if 
domonetised, in European countries, we may say that, 
silver is concerned, demand cannot, to any extent, hav. 
values. But what is the case with gold ? 

In and subsequent to 1873, Germany, the Netherlands and 
the Scandinavian Kingdoms adopted a single gold standard, 
and the countries of the Latin Union, virtually, did the same; 
so great'a detnand as this implies, coinciding as it did with a 
diminished supply, easily accounts, to my mind, for the great 
appreciation. that we believe to exist. 

The production of gold was in 1878 185,847 kilos, steadily 
diminishing year by year to 1883, when the production WAS, 
144,727 kilos, “oe 

Here, then, we have an enormously increased demand and a 
steadily decreasing supply of gold, and yet, when we are told 
that gold has greatly appreciated in value, but few of us seem 

‘ready to recognise so natural a proposition, 

I think, if my readers have accepted my reasonings so far, 
they will agree with me that everything points so clearly to a 
great appreciation of goldin late years, and to a general sta- 
bility of silver, that, to refuse to accept these conclusions and to 
pursue our investigations into the laws which relate to gold and 
silver as if there were ‘depreciation of silver only,. will leave. us 
floundering, as heretofore, in a sea of error. 

l- wish now to show how these conclusions, if just; “affect 
India and the measures she has carried out, or is proposing to 
carry out to meet her difficulties, 

In considering how India should deal with her difficulties 
we must first know what these difficulties are, or at least how 
they arise. To*believe that they are at all connected with the 
price of silver will bring us, as it has already brought the 
Government, on to a road thaf leads nowhere, 

The causes that have led India into financial troubles are 
simple, They are of common experience with as 
well as nations ;— \ 

(1) Extraordinary expengliture. j i 

(2) Borrowing and in a commodity of appreciating value 

The frst, almost unavoidable, has been caused chief 

- India’s need of strengthening her frontier. and her mili 
resources generally; an expenditure that will in time rec 
itself by increased security and corresponding prosperity. 
The second cause, at least equally unavoidable, for it 
foreseen by no one, was the great and rapid rise in gold, f 
amounts of which she has undertaken to pav for her Ic 
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f silver and the value of the rupee has had, up to 

ng date, nothing to do with India’s financial difi- 

suld be as reasonable to say that the prices of 

ther articles of India’s wealth, which, in terms of 

len equally with silver, were responsible for these ` 
UUULULLIED y such a’ statement, indeed, in so far as there are no 
silver mines in India and as the fruits of the earth are the 
ultimate sources of: wealth, would be the more. reasonable of 
the two, 

On consideration, the above salema amounts to a truism; 
and yet Sir D. Barbour—who, in India at least, has, on this sub- 
ject, led public opinion—is quoted in the report by Lord 
Herschell’s Commission as saying :— 

“(The immediate cause of our financial difficulties, and the cause which, by 
=a comparison and for the time being, dwarfs-all others, is the fall in the gold value 
‘Ofsilver.” i 

And.it is, unhappily, too true that the rise in gold-and the 
power it has gained of exchanging for more of commodities 
generally and of silver in particular, translated as this fact is 
into a seeming fall in silver, has led those who ‘guide India’s 
destinies into the erroneous and pernicious belief that silver is 
the chief -cause of her financial troubles, and has led them to 
devise schemes by which the rupee might be cajoled or jockey- 
ed into taking a better position than by nature belonged to it, 
Hence such a short-sighted policy as closing the mints to free 
coinage, a scheme worthy of the days of Law and the very 


igfancy of finance, 

If India would grasp the fact that, in silver, she possesses a 
currency which for poor peoples is in no wise inferior to gold, 
and in invariability of value far superior ; if she would aim at 
retaining the commanding position she ‘holds in the Silver-using 
world by fostering her currency, encouraging and not dis- 
couraging supply, increasing and not decreasing demand ; if, 
above all, she would avoid interference with natural laws, she 
could look on with equanimity ‘at European Governments 
struggling for gold ‘in their dread of thesupply falling short 
of their monetary needs, 

Dismayed, however, at her great expenditure, at the increas- 
ing; burden of the debts she has dncurred ; falsely estimating 
the cons Sequences of possible action ‘in America, at, a time of 
pare; overwhelmed by the fancied pressure of evils that have 
no existence, she has yielded to the cries of ignorance, and, by 
her action, has, not only injured her many millions in the 
transactions of their daily life, but has even deprived them of 
a portion of their possessions. I imagine that no thoughtful 
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person, in the light of recent events, would att 
defend the Mint-closing measure, or pronc 
scheme; yet the Government seems bent on 
this end even laying an import duty on silver ; 
cally opposed to India’s interests, How long 
recognise that in her currency she has no st 
requiring unnatural remedies? How Jong will 
the fact that, in silver, she has a standard of. v 
of exchange that, if honestly treated, will neves san ucia saw 
long will she nourish that extraordinary delusion that silver i 
responsible for. her difficulties? Not for long, I do hope an 
‘believe ; for, in her present frame of mind, there is a continua 
risk that some ill-judged interference with natural laws, som 
foolishly short-sighted policy. will land her in difficulties as far 
reaching and intricate as her empire is vast and complicated, 
I wish to turn for a moment to the report of Lord Her 
schell’s Committee. The first point one naturally looks temi: 
in what manner has the Committee dealt with the fundamenta 
question of the true relations of gold and silver. One find: 
incredible as it seems, that the Committee has not dealt wit! 
this question at all. Two, indeed, of the members made th 
remarkable statement, in a separate minute, that, in thei 
opinion,.whether gold has risen or silver fallen, “was not withi: 
the scope of their enquiry,” as if it were practicable to legislat 
on a subject without fully understanding it. One alone, Mi 
Courtney, expressed his misgivings on the point and wrot 
(the italics are mine) :—“ In our Report we have not examine: 
this preliminary question whether a rise in gold or fall; i 
silver were to-ward dut Í hold it the first-to be deterpinthd, 
and further writes : “For reasons upon which I do not mów entei 
I have come to the conclusion that the divergence betwee: 
gold and, silver has been, zo a large extent, due ta an appreciatioi 
of gold.” f , 
Considering the conclusions of the Committee and th 
apparent opinions of the majority, one is struck, by the carefu 
avoidance of the term “ depseciation of silver.” I cannot fin 
that this precise term is once used throughout the Repor! 
“depreciation of the silver currency” occurs once in para, 13 
and the next nearest approach to this carefully-avoided term i 
“ depreciated as silver is in the Western world,” in itself. 
remarkable piece of no-seifse. All this shows, I think, stha 
underlying the expressed opinions of the Committee, t on 
viction remained that there was, somehow, an impropriety ¥ 
employing the term “depreciation of silver,” although th 
- yaison d'étre of the Committee rested on the fact that a 
intrinsic depreciation of silver existed. x 
There was nothing left, then, but a compromise, and in th: 
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the “ Statement of the Question” we meet with 
avy fall in the gold value of silver.” A little 
dour is quoted'as using the same words, This 
considered a very -happy expression, it left a 
silver depreciation in the air, while it commit- 
a belief in its reality, But what can the term 
value of silver” mean, except that it is a fall 
u aenswuve ev gold alone, and inferentially no fall at all 
in respect to the exthange value of commodities generally, 

Words have much to account for in history, and “ fall in the 
the :gold value of silver? must take its plese with those that 
have led opinion astray. 

I am not writing a detailed criticism of the Report, I could 
not presume to do so, I wish only to point out that, even in the 
opinions of those who, as a body, are pledged to the silver de- 
preciation theory, one could obtain much internal evidence in 
favour of gold appreciation, and I further wish to note that it 
isscurious how many of the questions that plainly vex the com- 
mittee, solve themselves on the application of this latter 
term. 

I cannot leave this subject without saying that I lay no claim 
to any novelty in my views, except in so far as it may be novel 
to urge a careful avoidance of ambiguous terms in this con- 
troversy, inasmuch as the possibility that rupee troubles were 
due to an appreciation of gold existed in the minds of the 
Indian Government as far back as 1876. In that year the 
Bengal Chamber of Commerce: proposed to prohibit the free 
coinage of silver with a view to arrest’the fall of the rupee; 
the Government of India in a Resolution in reply gave, con- 
sidering the data than available, a masterly exposition ‘of the 
conditions of gold and silver currency, showing, I think, a much 
clearer grasp of the situation than the Government of to-day, 
This Resolution is to be foundin a Parliamentary Return, 
dated the 2nd of August last, and I commend it to those to 
whom the subject is interesting. In para. 19 of this Resolution 
we learn: “From a series of tables of prices in London and ` 
India, gold has risen in valua since March 1873, and especially 
since last December,” and “ These conclusions appear to indi- 
cate a rise in the value of gold as.at least one of the causes 
that has disturbed the equilibrium of the two metals,” — 

Several interesting points have arisen in my mind while 
preparing this article. I have Avoided notice of them en route, 
lést I should confuse myself and my readers.- 

al shall not, I think,-be accused of climbing down from my 
position when I say- that in the last two years, up to the ` Mints, 
closing date, silver seems to have fallen slightly in intrinsic 
value, about 4 or. perhaps § per cent. .We have seen that the 
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Sfodudtion of 1891 and 1892 inceeased the stock € 

cent, yearly, This isa very large increase, and 

anterior probability that it wotld diminish the 

question remains what percentage of increase u 

loss, wear and tear of the commodity. As the p 

the ten years— 183 1-90,—nearly reached 2 per cen 

yearly without affecting value, and as a yearly { 

21⁄4 percent, did affect | it, we may conclude that t 

an annual increase to the stock of about 2 per cent. is wie 
limit.* Again what decrease in:value will affect supply?’ 
Since the Mint closing date there has been a fall in value of 
about 15 ‘per centet I read that out of 550 silver mines the 
working of 320 has been‘abandoned, - If this be true, a depre- 
ciation of 15 per cent. has great and immediate effect on sup- 
ply, and, this being’so, we need never fear, unless circumstances’ 
greatly change, any considerable depreciation or any alteration 
in silver values comparable to those in gold. 

“An answer'tọ the vexed question, why did gold and silver. 
maintain their respective ratios’ from +1815 to 1873, has naturally 
arisen in my mind. This is one of the bulwarks of bimetallists, 
who point to the phenomenon as the effect of legal interference 
on the part of the’ Latin Union. Monometallists argue, with 
but little reason,—some (Sir John Lubbock for ome), that it was. 
not absolutely preserved ; others (Mr. Giffen, I-think, for one), 
that its preservation was more or less a coincidence. 

It seems to me that the answer lies in the fact that the less 
desired of two -metals held naturally a higher place than it 
legally received. If, in the early part.of the century, 1 for gold 
and 1534 for silver correctly: estimated, as it no doubt did, the 
positions of the two metals, our table of ratios proves that_ down 
to 1840 no such quantities of gold or silver were produced as to 
alter these relative values to any appreciable extent ; but in 
1850 the enormous increase of gold must have considerably 
changed its position, and its natural ratio to silver must have 
fallen well below the legal. But no one will deny that, in spite 
of its fall, gold continued to be held in the greater estimation. 
It is then easily understood that en agreement .tending to put 
gold rather than silver into creditors’ pockets held its ground, for 
the force of public opinion would be in its favour. The influence 
of public opinion, however, had a directly opposite - effect from 
the time when, owing to the German demand for.gold, the na- 








2 From my somewhat roth data I find that 2 per cent. signifies: a EN | 
ply of 4% million kilos: now 1891 gave us 44 million kilos. and did not 
affect values, 1892 produced s} million’and did affect them. 1 doubtenos 
that the supplies of 1893 and r894 will be’ found to bave ‘shrunk to a2 pe: 

geht, limit. 

{ From figures kindly fuinished.me by Mr. Saverbeck. 
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ilver to gold fell below the legal, and the tendency 
ithe less desirable metal. From this moment 
: Latin Union were numbered ; the bond by which 
r snapped, and France for one passed a law by 
ety broke loose from the compact. It. seems. 
iometallists may concede that, as long aş the less 
'o metals which are used as currency, has a value 
intrinsically not less than it legally bears, so long will it be 
possible to maintain with them a form of bimetallism. Whether 
bimetallists would be grateful, or not, for the concession, is 
another matter, 

Ifthis view of the question be correct, it is clear that bime- 
tallism, which so many -hold to be the panacea for India’s diffi- 
culties, would bring no relief, for bimetallism could only be 
maintained by fixing the position of silver in its relation to gold 
at or below its natural level, 

4 Another point which naturally occurs when one is consider: 
itig—the question of gold and silver in relation to India is this : 
Granted that silver has not fallen, and that gold is answerable 
for the instability of the exchanges, would it yet not be well for 
India to assimilate her standard to that of England and thus 
avoid the uncertainty of rupee prices. I think the trouble this 
uncertainty causes is exaggerated, and yet, in spite of the fact 
that India would be exchanging a comparatively stable for an 
unstable measure of value, the gain inthe assimilation of the 
standards would,‘no doubt, more than counterbalance the loss, 
As soon, therefore, as gold has become sufficiently plentiful to 
enable Indfa to carry out the change easely and at little or 
no cost, the adoption of a gold currency, or rather a gold stand- 
ard-of value, should be gradually undertaken. To attempt to 
introduce a gold currency now would be of all measures per- 
haps the most suicidal. Personally Iam convinced that the 
solution of every difficulty would be most perfectly met by the 
adoption, at. a favourable opportunity. by England, of a silver 
standard of value, but at present such a plands Utopian. 

This leads to the last of these questions : What likelihood is 
there of any considerable fall iA gold coming to pass? I should 
reply that there is more than a likelihood, there is a prac- 
tical certainty, that in the near future the prices of twenty years 
ago will- rule again. A very few figures'will suffice to support 
this statement, 

In “1856/60 the average annual production of gold was 

1,750 kilos. In -1866/70 the average was 195,000 kilos. - 
In 1883 the lowest point of production ‘was reached with an 
output of 3144700 kilos: Since-that year . production . has 
steadily increased -till 1892 ‘gave us 196,200, while 1893 
produced not less than 215,000, “The ‘production, then, of 1892 


A 
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closely reached, and 1893 has passed, the high 
production of any five years, As soon as it is ¢ 
cognised that production will suffice for the curren 
the world, the present tension must slacken, the 
gold cease, and prices, including that of silver will ¢ 
To South Africa we can look, confidently, for Indi 
tion, since its greatly increasing supplies of gold 1 
diminish the burden of .the cost of Indiags gold deb 
f ae sa 230,189 02. 
1889 . 369,531 4, 
1890... 494,810, | 
“South Africa produced ing 1891 ... 729,233 » _ 
1892 o.. 1,210,865 ;, 
"1893 ... 1,478,473 » 
1894 ... 2,000,000 ,, (Estimated,) 

South Africa in 1893 doubled the output of 1891, and has 
almost trebled it in 1894; thre Witwaterstrandt and De Kaa}r 
fields show no signs of decay, while Mashonaland and Mata» 
beleland have their stores untouched. The Statist of the 
2oth January, 1894, had a suggestive article on the imminent 
rise in prices, 

But even those to whom my arguments are as nought, and 
to whom the impending fall in gold is a chimera, have no 
excuse for despair, if they will consider the remarkable strength 
Indian revenues have shown in responding to the calls made on 
them. he Times not long ago had an interesting article 
on Indian affairs, in which it was shown that in the four years— 
1888/92—" the revenues, not only overtook the expenditure, but 
yielded an aggregate surplus exceeding 66 millions of rupeesde 
Such a statement could have no reference to a country Within 
any measurable distance of bankruptcy. 

Still the fact remains that, for the moment, India is in a 
condition of financial difficulty, and, while her near future 

‘looks very bright, there is need—perhaps an urgent need—for 
measures to meet the situation. Failing further direct tax- 
ation, it is not easy to find a gneasure which would command 
general approval ; but there are three at least, any one of which 
would meet the difficulty. They are— 

(1) Guarantee by England of future Indian loans, 

(2) Re-imposition of the, cotton duties, 

(3) Sterling loans, re 
A former Indian Viceroy has told us lately ‘how unfair ye 
India fall portions of the cost of the empire : this unfairness 


* These are the figures for the “ Randt ” only. For all South Africa 
the total for 1893 is about 1,530,000 Oz. and for other years in proportion. 
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een a source of irritation to India’s sympathisers : 
run one stroke of the pen, at the cost only of her identifying 
rerself more closely with India’s interests, England could make 
mple atonement to her great dependency for the burdens she 
ias caused it to bear, by guaranteeing all future Indian loans. 
3ut this plan, under the exigencies of party government, is 
lso, I fear, Utopian. 

Failing England's help here, India could, with the greater 
ustice, obtain relief by a re-imposition of the cotton duties, 
ind if this, too, is beyond her power to apply, she can borrow 
o tide over her difficulties. To any one convinced—as I am~- 
f the imminent fall in gold, this plan greatly commends itself. 
Che force of circumstances has already impelled India in this 
lirection ; let us hope the same force may keep her on the right 
‘oad ; ; and, indeed, I can conceive of no form of taxation how- 
ver burdensome; no policy of retrenchment however retro- 
trade, that would not be preferable to the plan India has 
‘adopted to meet her difficulties. 

I cannot do better than conclude with a quotation from 
The Statist of the 27th January 1894. “But what are 
ve to think of a great Government: which deliberately—~ 
r at all events with professed deliberation—made up its 
nind to. adopt a certain definite policy, and yet had 
lever thought out what must be the ‘inevitable conse- 
juences of that policy?” The Statist finds the Indian Govern- 
nent guilty on what is, to my mind, the lesser count. One’ 
‘an overlook, or at least understand, a want of foresight, though 
10 Government should be so lacking ; but is it within the 
imits of ordinary comprehension that a great Government, 
tided and abetted by a yet greater, should have intemperately 
ed a revolution in the realms of currency without first making 
ome effort to understand the conditions under which gold and 
ilver held dominion in them. Sbould I have been deemed 
ntemperate had -I entitled this paper “ The Indian Mint- 
‘losing Measure, a Monstrous Blunder 7” 
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O know a people thoroughly and accurately, we r 
have'a clear insight into their inner as well as their outy 
life. In the former their character and disposition mani 
themselves in their natural and unaffected light, as they 
then off their guard and under‘less restraint. In the latt: 
certain degree of caution and formality are observed, present- 
ing rather the apparent than the real side of character. To 
judge people, therefore, by observing how they- conduct them- 
selves in their social and public relations only, or. in their 
domestic and private relations only, can lead only to an im- 
perfect and one-sided estimate. Conduct in the one relation 
which may appear odd and unaccountable can be understood only 
by referring it to, and tracing its origin in conduct in the other 
relation. In order to obtain ‚a complete view of life, its ins and 
outs should be observed. To a people like the Bengalis, 
among whom the pardanashiw custom obtains, the foregoing 
observations. are strictly applicable. Europeans, who have no 
opportunities of looking through the parda and studying their 
inner life, can form but a partial opinion as to the real character 
of the Bengalis, If to this disadvantage is added an unhappy 
frame of mind, looking down upon a conquered nation, it utterly 
disqualifies them from doing them justice by portraying 
them faithfully. This accounts for the serious blunders int 
which even some eminent English writers have fallen. f 
2. In order to arrive at a just conception of the private life~ 

of the Bengalis, it is necessary to have some knowledge of the na- 
ture of their marriage laws, With the Hindus the marriage tie 
is indissoluble. Marriage in Hindu Law is not merely a contract, 
but also a sacrament ; and the rights and duties of the married 
parties are determined solely by that law, and are incapable of 
being varied by any*agreement between them. As Manu -em- 
phatically declares, “ Neither by sale nor desertion can a wife be 
releaséd from her husband.” Following the spirit of this rule, 
the High Court of Calcutta, in the case of Seetararh and 
Mussamat Aheeree Heeranee (20 W.R, 49) said :— P 


* It is contrary to the policy of the law to allow persons by a contract between 
themselves to avoid a marriage on the heppening of any event they may think fit ` 
to fix upon.” Though the Hindu Law does not allow divorce, it is not so un- 
reasonable as to compel married parties to live together as man and wife underad 
all possible circumstances. The question what constitutes legal cruelty sufficient 

_to bar a claim for restitution of conjugal rights, has been very fully discussed 
by Mr. Justice Melvill in Pamana Bai v. Narayan Marishvar Pendse (1. L. R, 
1, Bom. 164), and the conclusion arrived at is that the Hindu Law on fhe ques- 
tion of what is legal cruelty between man and wife. would not differ materially 
from the English law, that to constitute legal cruelty there must be actual 
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ace of such a character as to endanger. personal health or safety, or there. 
muuu. be reasonable apprehension of it. 

Conjugal infidelity in a wife would bar her claim for restitution of, conjugal 
tights. The Hindu Law allowsa disloyal -wife to be forsaken.—Colebrock’s 
Digest, Book IV., pp 79180 - 

This separation, called in Hindu Law desertion (¢yag), differs from divorce as 
ordinarily understood in this, that, however grave or permanent the cause of 
the desertion, and howdver solemnly aud irrevucably.it may take place, it can 
never have the effect of dissolving the marriage tie completely so long as both 

_ parties remain Hindus,-~-Manu, IX.. 46. . 

A party who has renounced: Hinduism is not entitled to 
enforce a claim for restitution of conjugal rights against a 
husband’ or wife who remains a Hindu. The Hindu. Law 
allows one to forsake a degraded husband or a degraded wife, 
and degradation.from caste is a natural consequence of apostacy. 
Act XXi of 1850 would not interfere with such desertion 
(25 W.R, 235). Act XXI of 1866 has made some important 
provisions for dissolution, of marriage when either spouse be- 
comes a.convert to Christianity. It authorises the convert 
to sue his or her non-converted partner for conjugal society, and 
it gives the latter the option of-agreeing or refusing to, co-habit 
with the former; and, in the case of his or her refusal on 
the ground of change of religion, it, directs the court to 
declare the marriage dissolved. After such declaration of 
dissolution of marriage, the wife, it seems, can have no 
claim for maintenance against her husband. The Act, how- 
ever, on the whole, deals equally with both parties, and it 
contains the. following important provision :—“ When any 
decree dissolving a marriage shall have been passed under 
the provisions of the Act, it shall’be lawful for the respective 
parties thereto to marry again as if the prior marriage had been 
dissolved by death, and the issue of any such marriage shall be 
legitimate, any Native law to-the contrary notwithstanding,” 
Section 19. Act XV. of 1856 has legalised the marriage of Hindu 
widows. Section I runs. thus :—“ No marriage. contracted- 
between Hindus shall be invalid, and the issue of no such mar- 
riage shall be illegitimate, bY reason of the woman having been 
previously married or. betrothed to another person. who was 
dead at the time of such marriage, any custom and any inter- 
pretation of Hindu Law to the contrary notwithstanding.” 
This: provision is perfectly gn accord with the opinion of 
Parasara and the unerring dictates of humanity. Such being 
the case, it-is greatly to be regretted that Hindu society should 
persist in observing the-cruel custom of enforced widowhood. 

3. With the exception of the cases provided for- by 
Legislative enactments and Case-law, the Hindu marriage 
creates an indissoluble bond, which is a sound basis of abiding 
interest, strong affection, and religious culture of the married 


parties. The Hinda wife is called Heat} 2° e, a partner 
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with her husband in religious observances, jard f 
Aa: fr g-acdteae |} The wife is sought for the prox 
a son, and a son is necessary for, offering funeral cak 
aage WIS: aie %aq: The son delivers th 


from a hell called już From this it is evident that marriage, 

according to the Hindu Shastra, is regarded as a sacred 

institution, conferring an equality of status on the wife with 

the husband, considering her necessary forthe attainment of 
the noblest objects of life, and not for the purpose of mere 

carnal satisfaction, and enjoining upon the son a holy mission 

of attending to. the spiritual welfareof his parents and per- 

petuating and honouring their names. A tie whichis considered 

so sacred and strengthened by so many chords of domestic 

felicity, religious sanctity, and agreeable prospects, is seldom: 

allowed to be sundered by caprices and whims, temporary.-in~~ 
conveniences or untoward ciréumstances, difficult to avoid even 

in the most respectable families, 

4. The basis of the Hindu social system is the Joint- 
family, It has its advantages as well as disadvantages. It is 
the natural outcome of a system of parda and zenana, and the 
charitable and affectionate disposition of the Hindus. Joint- 
families serve to maintain a number of idle mouths, The. 
reasonableness of supporting-the sick and infirm, women and 
children, cannot be called in question, The question is whether 
the maintenance of able-bodied men tends to encourage sloth 
and idleness. The relation of the earning member to.the 
member supported must be known before it can be satisfac“ 
torily. answered, If the latter is a father or other senior 
intimate relation who has educated and brought up the former, 
-in that case the question of the policy of discouraging idle- 
ness does not arise at all. It is a question of the per- 
formance of a duty,«which, whatever view Europeans may take 
of the Joint-family system, a Hindu considers paramount, 
A Hindu supports also a numbet of: distant relatives and 
dependents. But, as the relief ‘in such a case takes rather the 
shape of charity than compulsory family maintenance, it is 
desirable that, having regard to the interests of society‘and of. 
dear and near relations, proper digcretion should be exercised, 
The decay of many Hindu families is mainly traceable ‘to_the 
fact of the kurta or head of the family disabling himself from™ 
properly educating or making provision for his heirs in con- 
sequence of his having to support numerous drones and- 
hangers-on. He either blindly follows the example of his 
ancestors, or is too proud to plead his inability. To give free 
play to the charitable sentiments which evoke a large measure 
of kindness on one side and reverence on the other, is, no doubt, - 
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mmendable, but the claims of charity should be 
2 to the calls of duty. On the whole, balancing the 
s and disadvantages of the Hindu Joint-family 
: former will be found to outweigh the latter, “I 
lind,” said Mr. Cotton, ‘in a letter addressed to a 
am «+d, “to the excellencies of your family organisation ; 
and desire to especially acknowledge the admirable domestic 
influence it exercises upon its members, As an Englishman, 
with my home in a country where the family tie is comparative- 


ly lightly regarded, and the members of a family tear them- , 


selves asunder as a matter of course and almost without - 


compunction. and settle apart from one another in all the 
quarters of the globe, I cannot but appreciate the immense 
affective superiority of the organisation you enjoy. Properly 
Speaking, it is only by the natural cultivation of the family 
affections that a man is able instinctively to call into existence 
dispositions calculated to fit him individually for public life. 
In-your family arrangements you possess, therefore, through 
a process of progréssive development, the necessary panoply 
of life, and I trust that the high recognition of the urgency of 
domestic sympathy will never be forgotten whatever may be 
the vicisssitudes the Hindu Joint-family system is destined 
to experience.” . 

5. With the Mahommedans, marriage is merely a civil con- 

ct. It confers no rights on. either party over the property 


the other. -The husband. may divorce his wife without . 


igning any reason, and have as many as four wives 


sone time. It is usual for Mahommedans, even of the | 


rest orders, to settle very large dowers on their wives. 
ey are seldom exacted so long as the parties live 
‘moniously together; but the whole dower is payable 
divorce or other dissolution of marriage, and a large part 
it is nade exigible at any time, so that a wife is enabled to 
d the dower zz terrorem over her husband: and divorce and 
ygamy, though perfectly allowable by the law, are thus very 
ch in the nature of luxuries which are confined to the rich. 
e principal incidents of marriage are the wife’s rights to 
ver and maintenance, the husband’s rights to conjugal inter- 

e and matrimonial restrajnt, the legitimacy of childrem 

dived, not merely born, during the subsistence of the 
itract, and the mutual rights of the parties to share in the 
perty of each other at death. The right of dower is 


opposed to that of conjugal intercourse, and the right to main- . 


tenance is opposed to that of matrimonial restraint. Hence a 
woman is not obliged to surrender her person until she has 
received payment of so much of her dower as is immediately 
exigible by the terms of the contract, and is not entitled to 
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maintenance, except while she submits herself. to 
restraint, 

6. Now what is the position of.a woman in a poc 
family? No doubt she is kept under constant tutelage, 
of her father, then of her husband, and lastly of her son. 
is she treated as a slave or menial dradge? Certainly : 
Her labour is a labour of love ; she prefers the comfort and hap- 
piness of her parents,. husband and children to her own. Self- 
denial, patient endurance, economy, simplicity, modesty, ten- 
-derness and sincere affection are the prominent features of 
her character. The household duties, which are principally 
done by the female members, consist of sprinkling, by the 
hand, a solution of cowdung and water on the. open yard, 
which is next Swept by a broom made of the stalks of palm 
trees ; besmearing by means of a piece of rag with the said 
solution (which is a disinfectant) the mud floors and patis 
of houses having mat or mud walls and thatched with straw 
or golpatta; covering the sunny sides of the walls with cow- 
dung cakes used as ‘fuel ; husking paddy or other corn by 
means of the dhenki, or ” pedal ; boiling paddy and drying 
it in the sun with a view to turning it into rice ; scouring the 
brass or stone utensils, if any ; removing the plantain leaves, 
or stitched go/patta, used, in the absence of plates, for taking 
meals ; bringing water in earthen or brass pitchers from an 
adjacent tank or stream ; cooking food, which consists mostly 
of rice, dé/, vegetables, curry and fish, and doing other necessa“ 
work, The women in the lower orders, such as Sonta 
Bunwas, Haris, Domes, &c., earn by serving as coolies. TKerr 
earnings go to contribute ‘to the common expenses of the 
family, and in case the husband is an invalid, or the father too 
old to work, form the principal means of its support. But 
they willingly and ungrudgingly serve them, never. claiming 
for themselves imdependent position, Although the lower 
class females are not pardanishins, they do not all work for 
gain. Some buy or sell provi8ions at the market, collect 
dry sticks in the jungle, or bring meals to the men labouring 
in the fields, Others seldom go out of the house except for thal 
purpose of bathing in a neighbouring tank or river, or prin 
‘water therefrom. Though they isit one another in their ho 
_for friendly conversation, when they manage to snatch as 
moments of leisure, nowhere do so many of them meet toges 
and talk on so many different subjects as at the bathing-ghats. 
- As they do not know how to readand write, their gossip is mostly 
taken up with the details of household affairs. ‘They keep 
themselves informed of the pettiest occurrence in their neigh- 
bour’s house, and seldom hesitate to disclose: the secrets of 
their own. Table-talk, which is so amusing and instructive to 
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nations, is not only not held, but on the contrary the 
e almost silent while sitting to dinner. The women 
ir meals after the men have finished, and often use, in 
ean state, the very plates or articles just used by the 
Vith the exception of the Sontals, Bunwas, and other 
2s, the generality of the masses abstain from spiri- 
iors. The only mild stimulant they indulge in—and 
de to their héart’s content—is tobacco. On festive 
occasions the Sontals, Bunwas, &c., add to their mirth by 
dancing, singing and playing on the ¢om-cone,in which recrea- 
tion both the sexes take part. 


“The Sontal possesses a happy disposition, is hospitable to strangers, and 
social to a fault among his own people. Eveyy occasion is seized upon for a 
feast, at which the absence of luxuries is compensated for by abundance of game 
and liquor from fermented rice: The Sorital treats the female members of his 
family with respect, allows ‘them to join in festivals, and only marks his 
superiority by finishing his meal before his wife begins, “The Sontal woman is 
modest but frank. Ignorant of the shrinking squeamishness of the Hindu 
female, she converses intelligently with strangers, and performs the rites of hos» 
pitality to, her husband’s guests. Her datice .is slow and decorous. All the 
women join hands, form themselves into an arc of a circle. and advance and 
retire towards the centre, where the musicians are placed, at the same time 
moving slightly towards the right so as to complete -the circle in about an 
hour.’ —Hunter's Annals of Rural Bengal, 

7. Sympathy and a disposition to render neighbourly 
assistance form a prominent feature in the character of a 
Bengali. But the good ‘effect of this very desirable quality is 
often marred by a rancorous spirit of vindictiveness, which is 
not unfrequently out of proportion to the wrongs suffered, 
The sight of two neighbouring women violently quarreling 
mith each other is really shocking, They then give vent to their 
We at the top of their voice in the vilest and most indecent 
epithets each raking up scandalous anecdotes in her adversary’s 
life or that of her relatives. The origin of such disputes is often 
very trifling, but as neither party is the least disposed to suffer 
herself to be defeated by the other, they become hotter and hotter 
until they end in violent abuse., Then it is difficult to believe, 
that they are the modest and peaceful creatures they usually 
are, -Fortunately such quarrels taking place among the lower 
orders’ are few and far between, and the bitter feeling does 
not last long. In a day or two they are friends again, But 
if the men take part in such quarrels (which-they seldom do), 
the matter becomes serious and bas. often to be settled in 
the courts. 

$~ Chastity is held in such high esteem by the Bengali that, 
Svhen his wife is suspected, or caught in adulterous intercourse, 
he becomes so.enraged and furious as to efidanger his life by a 
murderous assault on his wife and her paramour. For tunately 
such cases are of tare occurrence, and the woman seldom sins, 
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but is rather sinned against—often a victim of seauctn 
rarely a wilful offender. Her foolishness and want ı 
often cost her her life, or make her incur the displeasure 
husband. For instance, the husband,: being exhauste 
fatigued with the hard labour of the day, returns ne 
and, not finding the dinner ready, or noticing her negligen 
some item of the long list of her duties, asks her angril 
explain her conduct, or scolds her. A* prudent woman, Usuwa 
such circumstances, would reply in the mildest language 
possible, and try her best to pacify and soothe him, remember- , 
ing that he is fatigued and hungry. But it often happens that 
- the wife, presuming too much upon her husband’s indulgence, 
and, wondering that, instead of appreciating her services, he is 
given to scolding and harsh treatment, answers him petulantly 
and insolently, and gets a beating or flogging, which, on further 
altércation and mutual recrimination, oftert ends fatallw. 
The foregoing authentic description finds corroboration in, 
history of the criminal cases decided by the Indian courts, B 
the husband and wife, under such circumstances, ate desery 
of great pity. .They may have passed the greater part of their 
lives in love and harmony, may have been parents of a troop 
of children depending: for their maintenance on the fruits of 
their labour; but in an evil hour, for want of a little self-restraint, 
or prudent consideration, they bring inevitable ruin on them- 
‘-gelves and their family. Both are the victims of misunderstanding; 
each thinking that the other is to blame, each concludes that there 
is réasonable ground of complaint against’the supposed in- 
‘human and unkind conduct of the other. If they had educa. 
tion enough to understand the imperative necessity of weightee- 
motives and thinking before acting, and not -acting from 
sudden impulses and-the heat of the moment, they might have 
-averted many disasters, It will appear on minute examination 
that most of the crimes affecting the human body, committed 
by the masses in our country, are traceable to their thoughtless- 
ness and impulsiveness, and not to habitual cruelly or depravity 
of the heart. With the exgeption of such occasional unfor- 
tunate occurrences, the dorhestic life of the Bengali passes 
smoothly. = 


“The domestic life of the Hindu is, indeed, in itself, not more immoral tha 
that of a European home. Far from it ; there is so much misconception on this 
point, that it is desirable to stat what the facts actually are. The affection of 
Hindus for the various members of the family group is a praiseworthy, an 
distinctive feature of national character, evinced, not in sentiment~énly. Sut i 
practical manifestations of enduring charity ; the devotion of a parent to a Chih 
and of children to parents, is most touching. The normal social relations of 
Hindu family, knit together by ties of affection, figid in chastity. and controlle 
by the public opinion of neighbouring elders and caste, command our admire 
tion, and, in many respects, afford an example we should do well.to follow.” -= 
Cotton's © New India? ~ i 
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f the poor Bengali are few, and his desires are 
remains contented if such wants are supplied 
s are satisfied. A few plots of land to raise 
upon, a few cattle and poultry, and an humble shed to 

, generally constitute his worldly possessions. 

` 6 For him “hard” labor spread her “scanty” store 

Just gave what life required, but gave no more. 
His best companions, innocence and health ; 
- And his best riehes, ignorance of wealth,” ” 

The rustic Bengali usually dresses himself very simply, wrap- 
sing round his waist auti reaching a little below the knee, 
vith one end folded and fixed below. the back and the other 
sométimes made to encircte the waist witha knot and some- 
imes allowed to dangle in plaifss He has his gamcha, ot 
sathing-towel, which he puts on whilst his d@uéz is drying, 
On holy-day occasions the luxury of shoes, shirt, chadur 
or gcoat, &c., is indulged in. The women put om a sari 
sre @huti, which very economically and elegantly does’ the 
duty ofa pantaloon, a gown, and head-dress. Considering 
that the Hindus bathe almost every day throughout the year, 
and every day wash their cloths in water, it is not too much to 
say thatin this respect they are the cleanliest people in the 
world. : : 

9. But neither the Hindu nor the`Mahommedan village 
community appears to have any advanced ideas of sanitation. 
Noxious vegetation, ill-ventilated houses, with damp floors, 
sutrounded by thick jungle or clusters of trees, dirty ponds 
or sheets of water filled with the material of vegetable decom- 
position, or other putrid substance, narrow lanes or bye-paths, 
anost ankle-deep in dust or mud, accumulations, of rubbish, ot 
other fetid matter on the house premises, &c., generally disfigure 
village sites, making them the hot-beds of cholera. malarious ` 
fever, and other mortal diseases. The insanitary condition of the 
rural tracts is due to two principal causes :—the poverty of the 
people and their fatalism. Any scheme for the improvément 
of rural sanitation by means of additional taxation is destined 
to be a failure. The only measure likely to be beneficial at 
present seems to be the enlargement of the powers of Local 
Boards having at their disposal sufficient funds to be spent on 
sanitation and a supply of good drinking water. | 

To return to the habits and condition of the lower class females. 
Their principal property consists af their ornaments, of which 
théy_are very fond. Owing to the poverty. of the tasses; 
their trinkets and gewgaws are not worth much. But some 
of them, by means of gifts from their relatives and by a rigid 
economy, manage to possess jewellery, usually carried ‘on 
their persons, .of a value much above their condition.. These 
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.constitute their Stvidkun, or peculium, to which 

absolute right, and which they never allow tu 

for meeting the ordinary expenses of the family, «..- 
extreme cases. These are delusive signs of the pros 

of the Bengali family, which mostly suffers from chill ps 
finding it difficult to keep body and soul together. B 

the pleasure of personal use, the principal motive which ac 

a woman in securing this jewellery in spite of priv 

is to make some provision for her heirs, charged with th 

of performing her Sradk ceremony,omission of which is- vuu- 
sidered the greatest calamity to a Hindu In order to raise 
money for temporary purposes, she sometimes pawns some 
of her ornaments to a neighbouring rich lady, and the fairness 
of their dealing is proved by the fact of their very rarely 
having occasion to have reconrse to the Courts for the purpose 
of settling their mutual claims. So long asa female remains 
attached toa family as one of its members, entrusted withPits 
internal management,: she is kind and considerate in, eha- 
viour towards her kith and kin, economical and prudent in her 
habits, and fair in her dealings with outsiders, But, as soon as 
circumstances compel her.to serve in a menial capacity, such as 
a maid-servant or cook, she generally contracts bad habits, 
deceiving her master by petty peculations in market purchases, 
and often becomes subject to failings difficult to escape from in 
her dependent position, There are other classes who may be 
called the poor gentry, whose family prestige does not allow themi 
to serve as menial servants, and who‘consequently suffer silently 
and uncomplainingly extreme hardships under exceptional’ 


circuinstauces, . = 
“The ‘Bengali bears existence with a composure that neither accident nor 
chance can ruffle. He becomes silently rich or uncomplainingly poor. The 
emotional part of his nature is in strict subjection, his resentment enduring but 
unspoken ; his gratitude of the sort that silently descends from generation to 
. generation, The passion for privacy reaches its climax in the domestic re 
jations, An outer apartment in even the humblest households is set apart for 
strangers and the transaction of business, but everything behind it is a mystery. 
The most intfmate friend does rfot venture to make those commonplace 
kindly enquiries about a neighbour's wife, or daughter, which European 
courtesy demands from mere acquafitance. The family privacy is maintained 
at any price. During the famine, of 1866 it was found impossible to render 
public ‘charity available to the female members of the respectable classes, aid 
many a rural household starved slowly to death without uttering a complaint 
or making a sign.” Hunters © Annals of Rural Bengal.” p 


“40. The position of female members. of the educated 
and upper ranks of Bengali society is ladylike and xespect- 
able. The mother, and in her: absence the wife, is the mist&ess 
of the family,’ superintending the household affairs withits 
the zenana; usually done by cooks and maid-servants. They 
_prefer to live in privacy and seclusion, not liking to expose 
themselves to the rude gaze of the public, This. is ‘effectually 
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xccasions of travel by the usual veil, which is 
lem of modesty. From the time of marriage and 
the agè of puberty till she gives birth to a 
remains completely covered with a veil. Then 
ter -and shorter, and is taken off the face 
omes an Elderly matron, but is not entire- 

ly wituuiawu. She wears a veil, not only outside the zenana, 
but inside it also, In the presence of her husband’s elder brother 
she is not to appear unveiled, or to speak with him except 
through a medium. A female sometimes resides in her father- 
in-law’s and sometimes in her father’s house, While with her 
parents she is not required to put on a veil within the zenana, 
jexcept when her husband visits the house, whom, in her prime . 
- youth, she is not to meet unveiled, or speak to in the pre- 
ce of elderly relations. The Hindu family being joint, 
wife is seldom left in the solitary company of her husband, 
__ lives ‘surrounded by a good many relatives. She is to observe 
“iutely the customary rules prescribing her behaviour. to- 
rds them. A slight violation of such rules is sure to be 
iced especially by’ her mother-in-law and her husband’s 
ers, with whom she is often found to fall out. But the chief 
ubles of a Hindu lady commence with her widowhood. 
en she is compelled to lead a life of austerity and self-denial. 
e isnot permitted to marry again, even though her husband 
s. before she attains puberty. She is allowed‘ only one full 
al a day, which, again, is of the plainest sort, fish and sti- 
lant articles being prohibited. Her widowhood disqualifies 
mfrqgm taking any active part in such auspicious ceremonies 
Annaprashana, Upanayana, marriage, &c. This is adding 
ult to injury. It is time that this cruel and inhuman 
custom shouid be discontinued. 
11. The usual monotonous and smooth home life of a Hindu 
is relieved not only by the ceremonies alluded to above, but by 
Poojahs, the principal of which*is the Doorga Poojah. This 
is the grandest annual Hindu religious festival, similar to the 
Mohorrum of the Mahommedans, It lasts three days in Ashin 
lor Kartik ; the Vashaz, or the ceremony of immersion of the 
mage in water,.taking place on the fourth day, when, for a few 
davs«ollawing, friends and acquaintances, happening to meet 
erally embrace one another. The courts and other. 
closed, the people make a very merry time of it. 
themselves in their best, holding a sort of con- 
The poor are relieved and fed, and the rich 
entertained with sumptuous banquets,. 7azras or musical per- 
formances, and various sorts of diversions. The Pooja, which 
is considerably on the decline on account of the spread of 
Bogish education, "may not be desirable on grounds of eco- 
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nomy, but its Tees in calling forth religious enth 

in the heart of a genuine Hindu, and in creating a stroi 
sacred bond of national unity, . cannot be -overesti: 
There cannot be a Hindu family without its religion: r 
being interwoven with social manners and- customs. 

is really worshipped is not the image ip mud sculpture, b 
attributes of the Deity conceived through the medium of the 
image. And this periodical public acknowledgment of the 
Creator by the-Hindus appears to contrast favourably with the 
absorbing secularism and gross materialism of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

12, The Mohorrum is an annual commemoration of the 
-death of Hasan and Husain, the descendants of Mahommed the 
Prophet. -Hasan was poisoned to death, and Husain died while 
fighting with his followers against Yazid, a rival Khalifa, j 

celebrated every year for ten days, during which- 
Mahommedan community are wrought up to the h highest 
pitch _ of religious enthusiasm, ` offering up fervently their 
reyes to the Aah,’ reciting the history of the melan- 
choly end of their religious martyrs, relieving and feeding the 
poor, and. holding religious processions on “the seventh, ninth, 
and tenth days with elepliants: and horses; caparisoned amidst 
two rows of flags, colored ‘with beautiful designs and sacred 
texts from the Koran, carrying with them, on the tenth, both 
night and day, the Tazia (the representation of the tomb of 
Hasan and Husain} 'ànd beating their breasts with incessant 
utterance of Hasan-Husain-Hasan-Husain, The sigh 
really pathetic, and cannot fail to call forth feelings of rerig 
admiration and awe even in other religionists, when it ‘is serious- 
ly contemplated how potent and lasting is the influence -of 
religion on men’s minds, and what tremendous self-sacrifices 
and physical discomforts they can subject themselves to for 
‘religious considerations. 

13. To return to the position of Bengali ladies. As parda- 
nishins they “enjoy a not fconsiderable amount of liberty, 
which they have sufficient good sense and intelligence not to 
convert into licence, The high moral lessons of the Maha- 
bharata, Bhagavat Gita, and “other didactic national legends, 
the lives of Sita, Sabitri Damaianti, &c., who ar 
of purity, and chastity, the frequent religious cs 
and observances in the family, their high patrician” 

up-holding the time-honoured reputation and digni 
family they ate born in, or married into, and the virtuou 
principles resulting. from these various influences, guard thei 
morals more effectively than the walls which confine therr 
Nor is the beauty of their persons less conspicuous than thi 
éxcellence of their souls, 
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Bengal the sixteenth year of a young lady is thought to be the sweetest 
ost charming. Some of them are very handsonfe in their features, and 
mplexion is like the whiteness of milk mixed with. the redness of lac, 
which most Bengalis prefer to the snowy whiteness of the European.”-~ 
wart Dey's “ Bengal Peasant Life,” 
auty of the ladies of some of the aristocratic families in 
varua was highly appreciated and admired by His Highness: 
the Prince of Wales whjle visiting India. Elegantly dressed and 
adorned with rich jewellery from head to foot, having their hair 
patted and adjusted handsomely, and the toes and sides of their 
feet painted red with lacdye, they look beautiful, like the goddess 
Durga. It is highly desirable that, like their persons, their minds 
should be beautified with the rich treasures of knowledge, for no 
beauty is comparable to the beauty of the mind. No doubt 
‘some of them have acquired a fair knowledge of Bengali, such 
s to enable them to compose books and contribute to 
eriodicals, but we cannot coriceal the fact that female educa- 
on. in Bengal.has been sadly neglected. The number of 
the ladies, mostly native education Christian and Brahma, 
who have received high education and become graduates, 
serving as doctors, teachers, inspectresses of.schools, &c, 
is very small, They have” thrown off the parda and 
adopted habits partly native and partly European, but 
they. are no worse for that. Their’ superior education, and 
consequent strength of mind, serve to make amends for the 
loss of the advantages enjoyed by parda-nishin ladies. But 
the example of the former is not likely to be followed by the . 
latter for some time to come, until the advantages of female 
education and the necessity of finding suitable employment 
forthem are thoroughly appreciated by the generality of our 
countrymen, Native gentlemen returning from England, and 
serving as Civilians, Barristers, Professors, &c, have adopted 
the European style of living, according to the female members 
of their family the status of ladies, and treating them as such, 
Some of the conservative portion of our countrymen charge 
them with denationalising habits, tending to estrange them 
from their fellow-countrymen.e But does not experience show 
that they stand up for our rights and privileges ; that they are 
better able to preserve or enlarge them, and that some of them 
have made noble self-sacrifices to serve their country’s cause? 
Being brought up in Western ideas of civilisation, and having 
to move in high European circles, their costumes and habits 
uite befit their position, What idea should we entertain of a 
native Judge of the High Court occupying the judgment seat 
by the side of his European colleague in gkużi and slippers P 
The heart and not the outward behaviour is the real test by which 
to judge aman ; and when we find the heart of these enlighten-. 
ed: gentlemen earnestly bent upon promoting our welfare, we 
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should be prepared to recognise ‘their patriotic 
overcome our préjudices against their .adoptior 
manners, 

14. Bengali society ` is divided into numer 
each class generally pursuing a different oc 
calling, Among the Mahommedans, as with the 
the nature of a man’s occupation does got create « 
tions, No doubt wealth confers respectability, but there is 
nothing to prevent a rich Mahommedan merchant from inter- 
marrying, or dining, with a petty Mahommedan trader. Such 
is not the case with the Hindu castes. Not only the primary 
castes, Brahmans and Sudras, but the endless sub-divisions of 
the latter, on account of their following different avocations, 
stand aloof from each other in social intercourse. Weavers, 
potters, blacksmiths, carpenters,- oilmen, washermen, barbers, 
etc., are so many sub-castes, Certainly it stands’ to reasor 
that there should not be intermarriage among them so | 
as they-stick to their respective professions, But it sometimes 
happens that some member of one of these classes; having 
received’ the’ advantages of -English education, ‘is a high 
Government official, or a member of the learned professions, 
In that case, not only. he himself, but the other members of his 
family, give up. the hereditary calling. According to modern 
civilised notions of etiquette and respectability, he is a gentle- 
man, while his caste- people are common labourers and workmen. 
The social problem which presents itself for solution is whether; 
having regard to the interests of society, the existing custom. 
requiring this gentleman to continue to associate socially witht 
his tribe, or clan, should be rigidly followed, or there shotild’ 
be a departure from it, allowing him to obtain the social status 
of a higher circle to which he has entitled himself by his 
education and culture? On the one hand, no pursuit of 
business, so long as it is an honest means of gaining a liveli- 
hood, should be considered ignoble ; on the other. hand, the 
progress of society will remain stationary, or be retarded, if 
its advanced members are compelled to move in the narrow 
groove of their unenlightened circle, and denied the genial 
influence of social intercourse with men of their peers. Con- 
sidering the gros and cons of the question, the only conclusion 
which appears to us Satisfactory is this—that intellectual and 
moral culture, and not professiénal occupation, which is ceasing 
to be the hereditary and exclusive pursuit of a particular’ class 
should be the standard of caste distinction. 

15. But it is not so much the social as the economic- -results 
of the caste-system which-are'injurious :— 


* Accustomed to look upon toil as a work of EN the Hindus (of the 
high castes) haven never worked mofe than was necessary to supply their warts» 
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2refore, the surplus of production above consumption, has never exist- 
the absence of capital, any high advance in material civilisation is 
Another. element of such an advance, co- operation, has been 
known. Division of labour in its literal sense, of giving to every 
rate employnient, has indeed heen carried to its utmost length; 
ivision of labour in its economical signification as a method of cò- 
i as been rendered impossible by the contempt which divides man 
from man. On this subject false appearances, and inaccurate names for these 
appearances, have led mgny writers into error. Division of labour as a term 
of Political Economy, means a division of processes in order to an ultimate 
combination of results. Division of labour as. predicable of Indian art or 
manufacture, means a division of results (each man being able to do only one 
thing), effected by a combination of processes (each man performing the whole 
of the processes requisite to produce the single result)” —/znter’s “ Annals of 
. Rural Bengal, vol. i, p. 138 i 
16. As if caste distinction were not enough to divide society, 
even the same caste people, mostly Hindu villagers, are divided 
by dalladoli, or faction, If a villager violates any religious, 
or social custom, and the whole rural Hindu community agree 
in thinking that his act ‘amounts to an uncompromising re- 
pudiation-. of such custom ona very important point, he is 
excommunicated, Z, e., intermarriage and dining with his caste 
people ‘are prohibited. Washermen and barbers would refuse 
to serve him, If there is a difference of opinion as to the pro- 
priety of his conduct, his supporters and opponents form 
themselves into two opposite parties, who cease to dine with 
sach other. Such is the reverence paid to custom, and the 
vigorous measures generally adopted to preserve it intact ! 


There are not only accidental, but permanent, causes of 
social division among the same‘caste people, For instance, the 

ahmans are either Rari or -Varendra, according’as they are 
descended from the original settlers on the West or East side of 
the Ganges, Koolin or Suritriya, the former belonging to the 
fraternity of noble Brahmans, created by Ballal Sen, the last 
Hindu sovereign of Bengal, the latter not belonging to that 
fraternity. About 900 A. D, King Adisur.of Gour, wishing to 
perform sacrifices for which „the` Brahmans ,of Lower Bengal 
were not .competent, brought five Bramans from Kanauj. 
According to the purity of their descent from these emigrants 
and the places of their settlements, their descendants were 
called Rari or Varendra, The rival claims of the old and new 
settlers soon became a source of national disquiet, and two 
centuries afterwards Ballal Sen found it necessary to settle 
uestions of precedence by a fomprehensive classification of 
ts Aryan subjects. Sevéral mixed castes were derived from 
the followers of the Kanauj Brahmans, such as Kayasthas. 
Koolinism, which at one time proved to ‘be a prolific source of 
scandalous polygamy, pecuniary exaction, and wretchedness 
of Koolin wives (many of whom, having 80: or roo co- wives, 
could seldom see their husbands after marriage), has left its 
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injurious traces only in so. far as it relates to the ext 
high fees leviable on behalf of a Koolin bridegroom, so 
high qualifications which constitute a title to Koolinism : 
now seldom possessed by the descendants of the ancit 
houses of nobility, society should see its way to remodelling 1 
system witb a view to prevent its abuse. i 

t7. Now a point for an interesting enquiry is—Do tne 
Bengali societies, divided by social and caste distinctions, dalla- 
doli, or party faction, and nice claims of noble descent, really 
form a compact sation possessing the necessary elements of 
- national unity for political purposes? Sir William Hunter thus 
disposes of the question in his “ Annals of Rural Bengal :”—~ 


“The Indo-Aryans have paid a heavy penalty for debasing the humbler 
children of the soil by that stagnation and incapability of national advancement 
which has formed the most conspicuous difference between them and othe: 
families of the same noble stock, They refused to share their light with the 

. people who dwelt in darkness, and for ages any further illumination has been 
denied to them, For seven centuries has Providence humbled the disdainfal 
spirit of Hinduism beneath the heel of barbarian invaders, grinditig together 
all classes of people as upon the nether mill-stane, and slowly bringing on the 
time foretold in the Sanscrit Book of the Future, when the Indian people shal. 
be of one caste and form one nation. That this time is not now far off, nc 
one who is acquainted with the Bengalis of the present day will doubt 
They have about them the capabilities of a noble people. What they wan: 
is social amalgamation, to be effected, not-as the Sanscrit Prophet predicts, by 
the universal corruption of the Indian races, but as the Christian devoutly 
hopes, by their universal regeneration.” 

_ A careful insight into Bengali society cannot fail to disclose 
real homogeneity amidst apparent heterogeneousness, It is er 
‘roneous to believe that the Indo-Aryans treated the Sudras afte: 
the manner of Russian serfs, Greek helots, or Roman plebeiar 
They were regarded more as children and dependents, that 
slaves or. conquered people. There was not that feeling o 
humiliation and self-debasement under foreign yoke, on th 
one hand, and haughty, domineering and insulting deportment 
on the other, that are generally observed in the relations be 
tween natives and Anglo-Indians, The principal duty o 
Hindu kings was to please their subjects and consult thei: 
real interests. They were loofed up to as the natural leader 
and rulers of mankind, and their authority was supported mor 
by moral and spiritual than by animal force. ‘Their easy subju 
gation by marauding and plundering barbarians was not du 
to the discontent*of their subjgcts, or want of social amalgama 
tion, but to their apathy and indifference to material prosperit; 
and self-aggrandizement, their heart being more bent upd 
securing a place in heaven, than upon consolidating an empire o! 
earth. But whatever may have been the state of Things i 
ancient times, if.is evident that the Hindu castes, as the 
stand at present, are drawn towards one another by ties o 
sympathy and common religion, “The system of caste,” say 
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, “far from being the source of all the troubles 
vhich can be traced in Hindu society, has rendered the most 
mportant services in the past, and still continues to sustain 
wder and solidarity. The admirable order of Hinduism is 
90 valuable to be rashly sacrificed before the Moloch of pra- 
sress. “Better is order without progress, if that were possible, 
han progress with. disorder.” The agitation in connection 
vith the Consent Act has shown that caste distinctions do not 
tand in the way.of the Hindus uniting for the defence of 
heir religious rights. The history of the Indian Nation at 
Zongress goes to show satisfactorily that, despite caste distinc- 
ions and wide differences of race and creed, the Bengalis can 
mite, nationally and constitutionally for the enforcement of 
heir political rights. And as they have the privilege of living 
inder an enlightened and liberal Government, whose declared 
licy is to mete out even-handed justice to all its subjects, 
vithout distinction of creed, caste, or colour, want of social amal- 
ramation (which means nothing thore than absence of inter- 
marriage and inter-dining) does not disqualify the educated 
Bengalis from -representing their countrymen in the Legislative 
Zouncils, local self-government, or administrative efficiency. 

18, But neither social amalgamation nor political training 
s of any avail, unless the nation practises honesty and fair 
jealing. Both individual and national advancement underlies 
the golden motto, “ Honesty is the best principle.” As litigation 
forms a large part of the business of the people, it is necessary 
o enquire how far it has affected their character, and whether it 
is a result of their habits or a necessary institution, on account 
of their large connection with landed property. Some Euro- 
peans have characterised the Bengalis as a highly litigious 
aation. This groundless: charge has been so ably met by Sir 
William Hunter. in his“ Annals of Rural Bengal” that we 
nake no apology to the reader for quoting him once more s= 

“Iam tempted-to advert for a moment to a charge brought against the 
native character by two learnedghistorians, who have written eloquently about 
the Bengali without any personal -acquaintance with Rural Bengal, Mr, Mill 
and Lord Macaulay have painted the Indian husvandman as a very litigious, 
slippery fellow; the former gentleman having never set foot on Indian soil, 
the latter with such materials before him as come inthe way of a Caleutta 
official, The statistics of rural litigation in England afford no ground of com-, 

* parison; for in England only a small section of thé community has any rights 

connected with the soil, and the ‘litigations to which ‘such rights give rise are 
+ -proportionately few. In Bengal, on the other hand. at least five-sixths of the 
population have some connection with land, and are liable to the disputes which 
naturally spring from it. The population. of Bengal is about thirty-five 
millions ; the total number of civil suits during the year (1364) was 134,393, 
giving a suit to every 260 inhabitants ; so that, assuming the average duration of 
existence to be thirty-five years, six out of every seven of the Bengali people, 
pass through life without anything to do with the Civil Courts. That the 
litigation is beneficial is proved by the fact that out of 198,559 original suits, 
77,979 were decided in favour of the plaintiff, besides the vast number which. 
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were not prosecuted to judgment in consequence of the defendant privati 
yielding the’ claim to save further expenses The habitual enforcement 
civil rights is the best possible training for the temperate use of political pri 
leges ; and the trust which the natives of India have learned to repose in ¢ 
judicial system, contrasts strongly with the period~-scarcely seventy-five yei 
- ago—during which one in évery sixty thousand inhabitants annually ventur 
to ask the ald of the courts, and only one in a hundred thousand annua 
obtained it.” 3 : 

19. But for some reasons litigation has hot proved as ben 
ficial as might be desired. In the first place, it is very expen- 
sive. In some cases the expenses of litigation exceed the 
value of, or swallow up, the property in dispute. But the parties 
carry it on out of mere ged. It is well known that there is a 
large annual surplus on account of the civil administration 
of justice, May not a'portion of this be applied in the reduc- 
tion of the stamp duty leviable on plaints? Practically, justice 
often turns out to bea sort of marketable commodity, being 
generally obtained by thé party who can fee the best advocate, . 
make good ¢adbzy, and hold out the longest. The cumbrous 
character of the tardy and expensive trial of title suits makes 
it undesirable for parties to institute them in the first instance, 
until all the remedies provided for by summary and Small Cause 
Court procedure have been exhausted. Such bootless skirmishes 
disable them from fighting successfully in the title suit which 
can alone settle their rights finally. Cases are frequently post- 
poned and it often happens that a party who has produced his 
witnesses a dozen times, and kept them ready for examination 
fails to produce important witnesses just at the time when th 
court finds it convenient to take up his case, The court, again 
having to offer explanation in the event of a case standing over’ 
for more than six months, often rejects applications for postpone- 
ment under such circumstances, thereby causing miscarriage of 
justice, Then again, the courts are infested by a set of touters, or- 
petty-foggers, who corrupt the very fountain of justice by dis- 
torting the facts of evidence and by other nefarious practices, 
which, despite stringtnt penal provisions, these detestable pests 
carry on with impunity, ° i a 

20. In the ordinary transactions of business the Bengali is 
not flagrantly unfair, He is, no doubt, fond of haggling in 
entering into bargains, but the practice does not indicate a 
constitutional disposition to deceive, but simply an attempt 
at cleverness in the management of business. Both the parties 
to a contract kfow each other, and the bargain, in nine cases 
out of ten, is struck fairly in the long run. There may be 
a few sharpers and swindlers, but their dishonourable ton- 
duct no more reflects discredit upon the’ general fair 
character of the Bengalis, .than the unscfupulous conduct of 
some Anglo-Indians tells against the honour of the English 
nation. That the educated Bengalis possess intellectual capa- 
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moral virtues of a high order is amply proved by 

urable and distinguished career -as able and honest 

‘of the learned professions, learned and patriotic 

id authors, thoroughly competent and conscientious 
}public servants, and energetic and independent members of 
self-governing institutions. The superiority of the natives of 
the country in administering law and justice to their own 
people is a fact thatecannot be seriously disputed. No autho- 
rity on the subject could be higher than that of the late Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl of Selborne, who on a certain occasion 
spoke as follows from his place in Parliament :— 

“My Lords, for ‘some years I practised in Indian cases before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, and during those years 
there were few cases of any imperial importance in which I was not 
concerned. I had considerable opportunities of observing the manner 
in which, in civil cases, the native. Judges did their duty, and I have 
no hesitation in saying—and I know this was also the opinion of the 
Judges during that ‘time—that the judgments of the native Judges 
bore most favourable comparison, as a general rule, with the judg- 
meiits’ of English Judges. I should be sorry to say anything in dis- 
paragement of English Judges, who, as a class, are most anxious 
carefully to discharge their duty; but I repeat that I have no hesi- 
tation in saying. that in ‘every instance, in respect of integrity, of 
learning, of knowledge, of the soundness and satisfactory character 
of the judgment. atrived at, the native judgments were quite as good 
as those of English Judges.”. i 

A few words on the despatch of the Secretary of 
State, disallowing the Simultaneous Examination scheme, 
may not be out of place here. His decision is highly 
disappointing, as he appears to'be determined to pursue a 
qgtograde policy, notwithstanding his liberal instincts, in the 

ce of a flood of light now thrown on Indian questions in 
consequence of the increased interest taken in them by several 
eminént members in the House of Commons, who have care- 
fully studied and masteted them, and who ‘will, we make no. 
doubt, strain every nerve to -have this unjust decision set aside, 
‘A careful examination of,the grounds of opinion on which 
this momentous question, has been decided cannot fail to im- 
press one with the convictioW, that it has not been ‘considered 
on the broad and fundamental principle of equality in the eye 
of law, and that too much stress has been laid upon considera-, 
.tions of ‘expediency and local, personal, or contingent circum- 
stances in India. A satisfactory solution of the problem can 
baggrrived at only in accordante with the Queen’s Proclamation. 
-Of 1858, and the generous instincts -of Englishmen at home, 
untrammelled by the local associations and bureaucratic influ- 
ences prevailing here. It is conceded that the educated natives 
of India, especially educated Bengalis,-are intellectually fit for 
administrative work. For physical training they need not go 
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to England. Is residence in England a size gud non tor « 

ing the necessary.moral culture? The ancient Indo- 
civilisation, which was ‘unique in the history of the worla, we 
purely indigenous, our ancestors rarely holding communicatio 
with foreign nations, If such a civilisation (partly revive 
under English rule), unaffected by foreign influence,’ was po: 
sible in India many, many centuries ago, it is reasonable t 
Suppose that the people of India may regajn. their lost ‘civilis: 
tion under the civilising influence of English government, 
-without having recourse to foreign travel. 

Moreover, it should be borne in mind that the habits, man- 
ners, customs, languages, ways of thinking, &c., of the people 
of India are different from those of Englishmen, Whether is an 
“acquaintance with the mode of life and character of the ruler, 
‘or the ruled, necessary for the purpose of efficient adminis- 
tration in India‘? 

It is well known, as a matter-of fact, that English Civilians, 
on their first landing in India, -are placed in subordinate 
and less responsible positions, and it is only whén, after 
a stay of several years in India, they have acquired 
sufficient experience of official work, native life, and the verna- 
‘culars, that they are deemed competent to be entrusted .with 
-higher responsibilities. “Even expetienced officers, who have 
resided a long time.in India, are occasionally found to commit 
‘official vagaries and blunders. “ Few worse governments,” says 
Dr. Congreve, “ can be devised than one in which the governors 
ate launched into office at an immature age; and when years 
and practice have refined their judgment and qualified them 
for their task, they make way for others to renew the san 
process: make their mistakes, learn wisdom, and spend 
wisdom acquired in an idle and objectless existence in afiother 
sphere, or in the. best contingency, not in the service of those 
at whose expense they have acquired it. The constant change 
of governors and their unripeness are ever-recurring topics of 
temark in the discyissions on our, government ; and I find the 
judgment of an acute and not unfriendly statesman is to the 
effect, that in the inability to settlé in- India lies the most in- 
superable objection to our. rule.” 


KAILAS CHUNDRA KANJILAL, B.L, 


ArT. VL—BENGAL: ITS CASTES AND CURSES. 
7 INDEPENDENT SECTION, 
(Continued from-No. 198, April 1895.) 
THE VAISYAS.—( Continued.) 


HE Setts and Bysacks of Calcutta maintain no social inter- 
course with those of Maldah,* Dacca, and other places 
of Bengal. Each party acknowledges the other to'be of 
the same -parent stock with it; -but, as in the-case of 
the Radhi and Várendra .Brahmanas, the separation, lasting 
more than four hundred years, defies every attempt to effect-a 
re-union. The distances between their respective habitats, 
she difficulties of travel, and the growth of certain social customs 
pectiliar-to the locality to which each party adheres with per- ` 
tinacity, prevent a re-union, which is very desirable on the 
ground of social economy, The Bysacks of Dacca, for instance, 
are not disposed to give up the /Admgant or sedan chair used. 
by the bridegroom at the time of a wedding, which the Setts 
and Bysacks of Calcutta cannot reconcile with their sense of 
decorum. - The peculiar dialects spoken by the Tantuvayas 
of Maldah, Dacca, and other places present a sad contrast to the 
polished speech of the Setts and Bysacks of Calcutta, and this 
is an additional reason why the gulf of separation cannot be. 
bridged over.. 
N There is philological evidence that the Setts and Bysacks of 
Calcutta lived for a long time in the North-Western 
Provinces for the purpose of trade. We have related how Siva 
Das was honoured under the Royal command of the Emperor 
Akbar. But it was-not he alone who carried on trade in the 
North-West. The other families of Setts and Bysacks of Cal- 
cutta followed his example,°and were similarly honoured by 
the Mogul Government.t The result of their long sojourn 


* A few years ago a movement was set on foot to make marriage alliances between 
the Setts and Bysacks of Calcutta and those of Maldah, chiefly through the exertions 
of Balm Nilcamal Basdk. But the measure not receiving the general approval of the 
Sett and Bysack families of Calcutta, made very little progress. Itisto the credit 
of Babu Nileamal that a path has been opened, and in course of time the amalgama- 
tion may advance with better results. - s 
* F See Risley’s “ Tribes and Castes” in Bengal, vol. TI, page 296. 

t Mukundardm and Keshavarám, who were contemporaries of Siva Dds, had both 
an extensive commerce in cloth, the former at Suvarnagrdm near -Ddced, and the 
latter at Cossimbázár. They. were also members of the firm of Siva Dds, and often 
sent snpplies to him at Allahabad. The former was honoured by the Government of 
the Emperor Akbar by the confirmation of his title “ Sett” with the addition of 
the title ** Baboo ;” the other was honoured with the title of  Baboo. ” e 
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up-country was that they nes the colloquial form of 
in accosting their father, uncle (paternal or maternal).and 
father as used by the gentlemen and nobles of the Nor tl 
These forms of speech are s- 

atga (Babuji) used in accosting father. 

casey (Jethaji) 4, 4 4 father’s elder bro’ 

atate (Kákáji) n ° „ ~~—« father’s younger brother, 
@ amin (Mimájd p » A mother's brother. 
` wtata (Dádáji) 

abbreviated into ‘ 

nt. (Daiji) » ©» p» grandfather, 

For these peculiar forms of speech with a terminal ‘ji’ the 
Setts and Bysacks of Calcutta are sometimes ridiculed, through 
ignorance, of course, by their Brdhmana and Kayastha brethren, 
‘for whose’ enlightenment we state here, that the same forms f 
‘speech obtain in the well-known Ghosal Raj family of Bhukaifas,* 
‘Kidderpore. And why? Because the Ghosal family had fre- 
quent intercourse with the people of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces on account of their extensive landed property there, and 
thus, A the Setts and Bysacks, adopted their peculiar form of 
speech. * 

There is also ‘dietary evidence that the Setts and Bysacks of 
Calcutta either had their ‘original seat in the North-Western 
Provinces, or frequently resorted to those Provinces. In 
every feast or entertainment, at a marriage, or shrdddha cerc- 
mony, some of the dishes prepared by them are: peculiar, ang 
are a true cepy of the dishes prepared by the Kshatriyas. - Tie 
vaita, the doyé-bard, the mithé bard, the Sikharini (commonly 
called firzz) are dainties hitherto unknown in Bengali : houses 
‘other than those of the Setts and Bysacks, though of late some 
of the rich’ families of Calcutta, have learnt to prepare and 
use them. Then, again, char of all sorts are of every-day use 
‘in the house of a Sett or Bysack, after the manner of. the Hin- 
dustanis, while the Brdhmanas and Kayasthas up to the pre- 
sent day neither- know howto prepare’ them, nor have 
any relish ‘for them. Another fact which may be men- 
tioned in connection with the dietary ‘evidence is that.the 
people of Bengal, viz., the Bréhmanas, the Vaidyas, the Kayas- 
thas, &c., be they rich or poof-as a rule take rice twice daily, 
once during the course-of the day and-another time during tha 
night ; but the case is quite ‘different with the Setts and Bysacks 





* The Ghosal Raj family oF ‘Bhukailas (Kidderpore) is one of the rigid, Brélimana 
families in Bengal, much respected throughout the country in past times for their 
adherence to Shdstric rites. Joynarain College at Benares was founded by the late 
Babu Joynarain Ghosal of this family. 
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tho invariably take rice once only in the day time, 
ruti, luchi, pavota, etc, at night. The Hindustanis of 
Jo not take rice, but only bread ; those residing in 
ice once inthe day time, while bread is always 
. In this respect the Setts and Bysacks appear to 
the example set by the Hindustanis as the result 
nt and clese intercourse with the Kshatriyas and 
usuv anges wutte people of the North-Western Provinces. 

Owing to their great influence with the East India Company, 
the Setts and Bysacks in the early days of the Company’s ad- 
ministration, had almost the monopoly of employment in 
all Government offices in Calcutta. This fact cannot be cited 
to their creditat all. We mention it simply to show that, 
as the cloth-trade was gradually transferred: to Manchester, 
they had no other alternative than to adopt this course, At 

resent their general condition is not prosperous, though a few 
famities-still enjoy the opulence amassed by the cloth-trade in 
the past, ànd derived from the extensive landed property in 
Calcutta which their ancestors have bequeathed to them. 

The- Bysacks of Dacca still carry on cloth-manufacture. But 
the Dacca cloth-market is now not so brisk as it used to. be in 
former days. The Madhyama Kul and the Uttara Kul Tantu- 
vayas still adhere to weaving cotton-cloth, but their condition, 
on the whole, is not prosperous, as the demand for desi, or 
country-made, cloth is much diminishing. - The Dakshinakul 
(A’svini) Tantuvayas are generally well off, and stand next to 

Varendrakul Tantuvayas. Many of them make either 
a, or silk goods, or carry on*trade in cotton thread. 
»-patronymics of the Madhyama, Uttara and Dakshinakul R 
‘Lantuvayas are given below :— 
Madhyama Kul ... _ ov Bishoi, Chaudhuri, Datta, 
Dalal, Dads, Dé, Guin, 
Kar, Mandal, Nandi, and 


; Paramatik. 
Uttara Kul coe es Bhastd, Chand, Das Datta, 
Gui, Kundu. and Láhá, 
Dakshina Kul ... . Akuli, Ash, Bharh, Bhadra, 


Chandra, Das, Datta, 
Dé, Dalal, Gui, Kar, 


\ ° Kundu, Laha, Manna, 
oe Mudi, Nan, Nandi, Pál, 
g : Rakshit, Rudra, Rui, Sil, 


Sinha, Sen, Tosh. 


The Tantuvayas are a peaceful class of subjects, and their 
‘eligion is Vaishnavism as preached by Chaitanya, 
Itis alsoa fact that the -Vaisyas, in past times, used to cross 


war ot an 
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the sea for the'purpose of carrying on trade with fi 
countries. China and the adjacent countries, as well as the i: 

of Sumatra, Java, and the Moluccas, were well known to 

“The Emperor Asoka formed alliances with kings of the surt 

ing nations, and sent preachers to propagate Buddhism. 
course opened the way to foreign trade, for we find that, 

palmy days of Buddhism, Indian vesselsesailed from Tam 
(Tumlook) to China and other countries beyond, India, 
Not only the Vaisyas, but even the Bradhmanas,:crossed the 
sea without forfeiture of caste.* In these days, crossing the 
Kalipanz is viewed in the light of a social crime, entailing 
the loss of caste. We know that saudagars (merchants), Such 
as Chand Saudagar, Dhanapati Saudagar and his son, Srimanta 
Saudagar, used.to sail to countries beyond India for the pur- 
pose of carrying on trade with foreign lands, But now-a-days we 
do not hear of. such sea-enterprises among the Bengalis. Thi 
sea-going enterprise is emblematized every year in .the-houses 
of Bengal by the worship of a ship (etat Jet it algal Awl 
Jahaj Pujd or Sudh Dudh Puja) on the last day of the month 
of Pausa, corresponding with the 13th January of the English 
year. The ship is made of the bark or rind of a plantain-tree, 
with new broom sticks fixed in three or four places, to represent 
masts, round which new country-made thread is coiled or 
twisted to represent cables It is a very pleasing sight to see 
a number of such ‘tiny plantain-bark dongas floating on the 
water of the Ganges (or of a dighee, or pond, in a. village), 
with a lamp on each, just after twilight of the puja day, and 
it is a feast of the ear to hear children in their best i ` 
clapping and shouting i 


Fataal SITA | 


Sintra StF RTA I 


Suáh Duáh floats on water, 
Laughs in ecstacies my brother. 


A thoughtful man, however, @annot but feel pained: when 
he thinks pf the good old. days when Indian. vessels sailed 
down the river to the fathomless sea, amid the cheers and 
shouts of’ the assembled’ multitude: How long ago the people 
of Bengal gave up their sea going enterprise cannot be said 
with certainty. Probably the subjugation of the country 
by the Mahomedans put an end to their naval spirit, whet 
the Brdhmanas promulgated a new Shastric rule that sed- 
voyages entailed loss of caste. `- This is one of the greatest 








* See Mr. R. C. Dutt's “History of Civilization in Ancient India,” 
Vol..III, pages 78 to 80, recording Fa Hian’s account of an interesting, 
voyage from Tamralipti to Ceylon, and from ‘Ceylon to China. - ~ 
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'n the name of caste, the Brdhmanas have thrown 

1, for whatever the cause of the stoppage of- 

aave originally been, people are now afraid to 

. for fear of losing their caste. Under the Bri- 

ation, a liberal education has already begun to 

sloom which hung over the country for cénturies,’ 

youths haye learnt the blessings of going ‘to 

Europe and: America. But this is not enough, for these’ 

Bengali youths go to Europe mainly for the purpose of 

securing employment in the .covenanted service, or to qualify 
for a profession. 

We have ascertained that the /éid/. Pújá. described above.. 
is compulsory on the Tantuvayas, and that the people of other 
-astes observe it as a matter of option. In. fact, they have ` 

lowed the example set by the Tantuvayas,- -who must have 

pi the sed fifteen hundred years ago. But, as we know 
omFaHian’s account that the Brdhmanas also braved the 
erils‘of the sea, we cannot help concluding á fortiori that 
tt classes of the Vaisyas crossed the sea, and that the Tan- 
váyas, as members of the Vaisya caste, introduced a new 
ájá or ceremony, which was approved by other classes’ of the 

‘aisyas and-even by the Brdhmanas themselves, and which 

as since become an established festival. 

We have seen that the Sadgopas, the different classes of 

ye Vaniks and the Tantuvdyas represent the Vaisya caste 

f Bengal. There is yet another class, the Kurwakdvas 

slacksmiths), who‘ may also be considered as originally’ 

pegng to the Vaisya caste, for Manu’s definition of the duties . 

a`Vaisya may be held to apply’ to their profession also; 
ndeed; -Parasara * (I. 60) mentions the working in iron as 
ne ‘of the duties’ of the Vaisya clas. The Karmakdras: of 
engal are an illiterate _class’of people, generally of un- 
olished manners, but their Vaisya origin cannot’ ‘be 
uestioned. 

Mr. R. C. Dutt, of the Bengal Civil Service, ‘in -his treatise 

ntitled, “A History of CiviliZation in Ancient India,” in- 

udes: Káyasthas and Vaidyas under’ the Vaisya caste, but 

'e are sorry we cannot agree with him, for reasons which 

ill be fully detailed when we come later on to treat of: those | 

wo classes of: people. 

Wergive here a- short account of a section of people in 

aper Bengal -who: call themselves Vaisyas + and: claim ‘to` 








* Paidsara is admittedly one of the latest Dharma Shéstras of the 
auranik age. His Dharma Shástra, it is said, governs the Kali Yuga.— 
ee R: C. Dutt’s “ Ancient India,” Vol. HI, page 290 He ‘is nat the’ ‘old 
arasara, Fatherof Vyisa. ` 


t See Risley’s “Tribes and Castes in Bengal,” Vol. II, page 348: 
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_ be the modern representatives of the Vaisya 

tradition. They are most numerous in the Bh 

of Dacca and at Jahangirpur in Maimansing 

that Balldla reigned, over them, or re-organized 

wear the sacred thread, and profess to repeat 

Formerly, they married “in their own gotra, c 

group, but of late years, in order to stay. the 

gotras have been formed. They have no peculiar titles, but 
Gupta is often added to their names, while individuals: ems 
ployed as assistants to merchants frequently assume the 
surname of Visvds.” They do not bow down to Brdhmanas, 
Among them the period of impurity is fifteen days. 

‘Buddhism, while it had its stronghold at Pataliputra (Patna) 
in Behar, exercised a potent influence over the minds of the 
people of, that tract of country which is now known as the 
Lower Provinces. Buddha was by birth a Kshatriya. Hig 
religion was -a standing protest against Brdhmanism__whid 
had reached its climax, and gave rise to revolt as the natural 
sequence of oppression, religious or political. Buddhism was 
too refined, too elevated, too much identified with truth, and 
too true a manisfestation of the godhead to be assailed ‘or 
discomfited by the Brdhmanas, who were naturally opposed 
to its propagation, because it-disrobed the ugly and revolting 
features of Brdhmanism, and because it stripped the Brdhma- 
nas of their vested rights and privileges. It was a revelation 
of. the natural religion. Brdhmanhood stood aghast at the 
marvellous visage and advance of Buddhism. Powerless to 
resist or stem the tide, it gave way to its spread and triumph 
and disappeared, as it were, from the midst of Hinduism, 
Kings of Behar became Buddhists. The upper classes, 
Khatriyas and Vaisyas, followed suit. Even the Sudra class 
yielded to the inroads of the new faith, The people of 
Behar, and especially of Bengal, always more susceptible and 
impressive than, the people of the North-West, became its 
zealous adherents and rigid followers. ‘They shook off the 
mummeries of the Brdhmanital faith, and broke through. 
all distinction of caste and traditional restraints of. 
society. They denied the supremacy of Brahmanas, or the 
divinity of their insignia—the sacred thread. As a practical 
demonstration, they laid aside their sacred thread, and cared 
not to bow to the Brdhmanas*as to the gods of metal or-earth, 
The change was not, however, universal, The Vaniks, for Wi- 
stance, did not secede as a class from the ways of their 
ancestors. They were naturally, more superstitious and 
timorous, and lacked the moral courage to adopt new forms or 
practices. They stuck to their thread, while the other Vaisyas. 
threw it off, as a badge unworthy of them, as men and as 
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en, after the lapse of several centuries, the tide of 

returned and Purdnas began to be manufac- 

aus efforts were made to demolish the fabric that 

id raised and to remodel Hindu society. on its 

» The Brdhmanas took great care to keep their 

the strata of the new society, and successfully 

Sadgépas and the Tantuvayas of their Vaisyaism. 

at is propapie that some of those who retained their-old habits. 
and reverence for the Brdhmanas escaped the rage and revenge 
of the Brdhmanas, Ifthe Brdhmanas had been monarchs at 
e time, they would have made short work of all the inno- 
tions that Buddhism had introduced during its ascendancy. 
was left in later times to a Vaidya monarch to finish the 
ork-that the Brdhmanas began when Buddhism was buried 
its tomb. It is possible—nay it is a fact, as we have narrat: 
before—that the Suvarnavaniks had been deprived of their 
ità sacred thread) by his royal ukase. It is a fact that the 
gis had their pazta (sacred thread) originally, but they were 
rced to give it up by Balldla, They have again attempted 
revive it in the mild reign of Her Majesty the Empress of 
dia. So the loss or disappearance of the sacred thread from 
e body of the Vaisya classes, such as`the Sadgópas, the 
antuvdyas, and the Vaniks of Bengal, is easily accounted for, 
id it cannot be adduced as a proof of their Sudra origin. 
nother ostensible ground that may be alleged’ to militate 
rainst the purity of their Vaisya birth is the fact that their 
purine continues to last thirty days, while the time all lowed 
ye, Shastras is fifteen days. The mourning time, as ruled 

| Manu, is ten days for the sacerdotal class. Literally all 
e four classes practise the austerities of mourning for ten 
wys. The Vaisyas and even the Súdras retain their real 
ourning for ‘not’ more than ten days. The austerities of 
ourning consist in the articles of food and the wearing of 
athes. No sewn cloth must Be worn. MHadbiShyduna, or rice 
id clarified butter, must be cooked and ‘eaten by the chief 
outner, or mourners, viz, son, or sons, aiid their wives, On 
ie eleventh day the ten pixdas (cakes) are offered to the 
anes of the dead. The real shrdddha is therefore performed 
1that day. With the Súdras the semblance of mourning 
intinues till the thirtieth day.* The Vaisya classes, who have 
pg driven into the Sidra fold, have the misfortune to con- 
e it till the thirtieth day, but the real shrdddha is perform- 

| on, the eleventh day. These are practices which both 


aaao 
* Mourning is no test of casts) The Bráhmanas have their ten days, the Kshatryas 
ve twelve days, but the up-country Káhárs and Kurmis .(these castes do not exist 
Bengal but hail from Behar or the North-Western-Provinces) have ten day's 
jod, 
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custom and example have enforced, nor do they vue 

‘them up, their respect and grief for their dead parents | 

great and real for them to relax the austerities. Thi 

‘rather continue it to a year, which we know: is 

done in some shape.* 

* Our object in tracing the true origin and develop 

the Hindus in Bengalis to show that the four castes 1 

intact and flourished during. the ‘succession of ages, syaa ure 
time of Manu down to the present period ; that, with the 
growth and expansion of society, the increase of popula- 
tion ‘led to the inevitable result, the dispersion of all 
professions and not the extinction of any certain_class, The 
professions of the Vaisyas were, in course of time and- “by 
force of: circumstances, such as the struggle for existence, 
usurped by people of the other three castes, especially by the 
Stidras and mixed classes. It is unnatural to suppose that ee 
latter would stick to service, and contitiue to remain” bonds 

for ever. There is no question that the Súdras aid’ mixed 
classes betook to the professions of the Vaisyas, We cannot 
accept such a monstrous theory as that the Vaisyas, who stood 
as one of the four pillars of the Hindu social structure, and 
who numbered on the average about one-fourth of the ‘pure 
Hindu population, became extinct, simply because their profes- 
sions were taken up by their brethren of the other classes, 
We are aware that Indians of the wilds of America disappear- 
éd by the contact of civilization, or, in other words, fire and 
arms polished the savage “off the face of the earth to Make 
room for the civilized hoards that invaded their land. is 
impossible to believe that the effacement of a wholé co 
munity, without the intervention of any natural or political 
cataclysm, was consummated by such a simple course as natural 
decay. Itisa historical fact, as we shall show subsequently, that 
. in later times the pure Súdras were swamped by the mixed 
classes, and that the Sudras in, the North-West were merged in ` 
the various low professions that have sprung up since the days 
of Manu. The Vaisyas have%ontinued, and still continue, to 
exist under a different name, and the artificial means-by which 
this uncatural result was arrived at, have already been discusse 
ed and will be further shown in the- subsequent pages. If the 
descendants,of the first Aryan Brdhmanas could have survived 
in Bengal, without a drop of*their blue blood being stained by 
intermixture, we do not see why the Kshatriyas and V.aisgas 





“This is Xdldsoucha which lasts a year, and. ends with the performance of- 
Sapindakarana. During this „period of one year, marriage of the son or the- 
daughter of the chief mourner is prohibited. In the case of a daughter of marriage- 
able age. or whose marriage cannot be staid beyond a certain age, ‘according to the. 
coston ofthe family, it may tàke place, but still it is not considered thoroughly 
ucky, 
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r did not, preserve their purity of blood too. It is 
-and the mixed classes only, who-originally sprang 
sources, that managed to supplant the place of the 
usurping their name,in spite of their strenuous 

nd just resentment: There is a proverb :— 


ata ataa abt sy cach grata | 
qatata ataa Ate attra 


A black Bréhmana, a brown coloured, Sidra, a Mussulman of 
short stature, a son-in law residing in the house of the father-in-law, 
and an adopted son—these five stand on the same level. 


That lays the axe at the root of all pretensions of Bráhmanhood; 
and that indicates that the Bráhmánas of Bengal, with their 
Stidra brethren, have not been able to preserve their original 
complexion and character of their ancestors,. The climate is 
partly to blame for this change no doubt. Their subsequent 
averessions and persistent persecution,” in the shape of religious 
and social banns, go’still more to account for the degradation 
to which they have, in collusion with a stupid and conceited 
monarch, brought the whole of the Vaisya class. Theoretically 
the Brdhmanas are superhuman beings, but in reality there is 
nothing ih their character moral intellectual and social—in 
their constitution, or in their habits, or in their social or domes- 
tic ways—that justifies the arrogation of a supremacy over 
the other classes. Ethnologically they are on the same footing 
with the three lower castes. The capacity or the calibre of 
their brains is the same as-that of the other three classes. If 
gagat intellectual giants rose in their midst (and we are here 
speaking of the few giants of. Bengal, not of the- Munis and 
Rishis of the Satya or Trita Yuga, nor of ,the old Sages of 
Bhératavarsa, who propounded Jaws for the constitution of. 
society, or who evoked transcendental systems of philosophy 
that strike the admiration and wonder of the modern world), 


* The persecution was ‘SO strong and assiduous that even Brét bmanas 
themselves did not escape it. Thas, Ramchandra Kavibhdrati, a Brah- 
mana of the Xdtydyana gétra residing at Balidri, in the district of Maldah, 
a place largely inhabited by Brahmanas of all denominations, was obliged 
to fly to Ceylon. The reason of his exile is given in his own words. ==‘t ‘Let 
friends forsaxe me, let learned men deride me, let: the King punish me, 
I Know no other protector, O Lord!" In Ceylon he was appointed 
Buddha-géma Chakravarti by King Peardkrmaavahu. Now there were two 
Kimes of this name, both reformers of Buddhism, one belonging to the 
welfth and anothér to the fifteenth century. It is still a question whether 
Ramchandra Kavibhérati belonged to the twelfth or the fifteenth century. 
Probably he belonged to the twelfth century, Z. €., before the Mahomedan 
conquest, but Mr, Shilékhanda, a learned monk of Ceylon, says that he 
belonged to the fiffeénth centuiy, eae shortly before the Pon geat ef 
‘Ceylon by the Portuguese, 
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it is because they held the key of the store-hot 
learning and religion. Even with their advante 
portion of really erudite or learned men amon; 
mass of ignorant and illiterate Bréhmanas is m' 
small. - The Kshatriyas are as great and real Arya: 
manas, but. their occupation is gone—gone loi 
country became a prey of the barbarous hoards 
beyond the Indus. The Vaisyas were, and are, 
tinguished ‘for their natural parts, but to them wiu unis va 
the temple of Sarasvati have long been closed. They were 
deprived of their right to true knowledge by brute force, and 
allowed only to read and write to the extent of enabling them to 
carry on their business. In course of time they became content 
with their social and worldly possessions—with their mundane 
affairs. And as for the Siidras, the moment the Government 
of the country removed the barriers and unlocked the. gates 
of foreign lore, they sprang up to eminence by leaps and 
bounds, so much so that, if a census be taken of the whole-body 
of graduates, the Boses, Ghoses and Mitras will take preced- 
ence over the Mukarjis, Banerjis-and Chatterjis. To one 
Bankim there was the Giant Madhu, to one ‘ Pandit’ there was 
a Dwarkanath to match. ve 

According to Dr. Max Müller and others, Buddhé’s zzrvana 
took place about 477 B. C. The religion promulgated by him 
became the State religion during the brilliant reign of the 
Emperior Asoka the Great, whose coronation took place about 
260 B. C. It continued to be. the . prevailing religion of the 
- country for a period of nearly 1,200 years, when it began 
die a natural death. The great Sankardchérya, whose powst: 
ful battery of logic routed the Buddhists in open discussion 
from every place, flourished in the early part of the ninth cen- 
tury of the Christian era, and laboured much with success to 
bring back the tide of Hinduism, which was commenced twa 
centuries before by Kumárila Bhatta, one of the most -un- 
compromising oppọnentš of Buddhism, Sankaráchárya finished 
what Kumárila began, The writings of these great men in- 
fluenced in no small degree the minds of the Kings, whc 
began to persecute the Buddhists, by burning their monas. 
teries and books, demolishing their temples, and sending 
them into exile. But.we do not exactly know what the state 
-of Hindu society was in the tract. of country in which the 
prevalence of Buddhism was foremost. History has not ye! 
recorded how the Buddhists fared, how the Vaisyas flourished 
what proportion the Vaisya population bore to the other classes 
how far they became absorbed into one class, and how the 
game of Vaisya was effaced, or how it disappeared with thi 
name of Buddhists, Wedo not know how far the Brahmanii 
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‘tended, or what were the forces that were brought 
d what were the circumstances’ under which the 
' Vaisyas began to decline, or how the Stidras began 
upplant the Vaisyas, The Sidras must have found 
nger pleasant or profitable, and, as a natural result 
gles for existence, they must have had recourse to 
... ---— -e Waisya trades and occupations for their subsistence, 
They adopted the professions of Baniahs, Sadgópas. and 
Tantuvéyas, and lived by their. side, or with them as Sidra 
Baniahs, Sidra Sadgopas, and Sudra Tantuvayas, till the name 
of Vaisyas and Súdras dropped, and the professional patrony- 
mics were mixed up with the patronymics of each caste. 
Hindu ‘society did not admit of further fusion of the several 
castes, They could not unite into one caste as Vaisya or as 
Stidra, because they lived together separate and apart from each 
other, while their professions were the same and alike. They were 
members of the same society. The generation of the Vaisya 
Baniaks, Vaisya Sadgdpas, and Vaisya Tantuvdyas continued 
to flow in as pure and uncontaminated a course as the genera- 
tion of Bráhmanas and Kshatriyas of Bengal flowed. If the 
lines of the latter were’ not polluted by mixture, there is no 
reason to suppose that the generation of the Vaisya families 
became mixed or. soiled. A Vaisya Baniah lived along with 
a Sidra Baniah, ör a Vaisya Tantuvdya with a Sidra Tantu- 
vaya, They stuck to their respective lines as steadfastly and 
as faithfully as the Brdhmanas themselves, The profession 
became the common patronymic of both; it became general, 
atid paved the way to the effacement of the distinction of 
aisya, The name disappeared, and it was easy for the 
Bradhmana-yoked Hindus of Bengal to amalgamate into one 
class for the mere purpose of classification. Hence the 
rank and position of .the Vaisyas became extinct, but their 
birth and purity of origin remain all the same. None of these ` 
classes, whether categoried as Vaisyas or Sudras, were mixed, 
nor were the Vaisyas merged if the Sidra body, exceptin name, 
They retained their practices and usages, and their birth- 
rights entire and intact. On the other hand, the -Sddras, 
or persons of mixed class, who adopted the profession of the 
Vaisyas, remained distinct classes, separate from the Vaisyas, 
It is thus that we find at the present day Tantuvdyas who are 
called Chhotd-bhagiya Tantis*s (Kayath Tantis), Magi Sreni 
pants * Katuré Tantis, and a portion of the Jolha Tantis,t 


.* Bee Risley’s “ Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” Vol. II., page 296. 

+ See Risley’s “ Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” Vol. I,, page 435. 

$ Jolhas are the Mahomedan weaver caste of Bengal and Behar; but it appears 
that some of them are considered to be Hindus, who are insignificant in number. 
See Risley’s ‘‘ Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” Vol. I, pages 349 and 350. 
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who originally belonged either to the mixed or Sadr 
who, on ‘adopting the profession of the Vaisya T 
received fhe appellation of Tanti (Tantri of the N: 
group). These Tántis remain as separate classes 
Vaisya Tantuvayas of whom we have spoken in the 
pages. It was the really mixed classes who sought 
it to their interest to bring about the degradation of. 
classes into the Sfidra rank—not that the real S 
mixed or hybrids, but the hybrid or mixed classes w 
Vaisyas and Súdras, were made to form a compact, homogeneous 
body, and that compact body exists as one Sddra class. There 
are heaps of works, pamphlets, and leaflets, like the Sondgdchee 
literature of the present day, breeding maggots day after day, to 


prove that! such and such castes are 4R% (mixed). These 


writers varied in- their theories, according to their partiality 
to, or predeliction for, a certain class. Some asserted that, 
the Kayasthas were not mixed; others maintained_that 
the Baniahs were mixed. These shallow, vapid, unreason- 
ing theories and fanciful ideas were propagated by means of 
interpolated passages of Purdnas written for the purpose. None 
dared to impeach the supreme authority of Manu, but each had 
his own views of men and of their origin manufactured in his 
imaginative brain, without rhyme or reason and without the 
least semblance of logic. 

One of the causes why:the Vaisya name has disappeared is that 
the Vaisyas formed the main body of followers of Buddhism, 
and when persecution set in against them, they cared not 
to retain their Vaisya name, and escaped the rigours of posa 
secution by treading with the Súdras. There were Sidras;‘no 
doubt, who embracéd Buddhism, and were equally objects of 
persecution, but there was not a lower stage to which they could 
be reduced. The Vaisyas and the Sadras, who conformed to 
Brahmanical faith, were placed in the category of Nava-Sayakas; 
and were permitted to form, withthe Kayasthas, the pure Sidra 
class. 

Looking at the. present sfate or structure of Bengali 
society, it is no wonder that Europeans, like Messrs. Ward, 
Beames, and others, who have studied the subject of caste, and 
whose information-on the subject is chiefly derived from the 
testimony of native officials, who either care very little for the 
matter, or else are influenced by party-interest, should. comg 
to the conclusion that the Vaisyas, as a body, do not no 
exist in Bengal, or that the Sudras are not to be found in the 
North-West. They are not aware.that the Vaisyas do exist 
and that the original name of Vaisyas has simply become 
SOIG and that. their professions have passed into patro. 
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nymics.* They have not that intimate acquaintance with the 
caste system or the domestic economy of the Hindus in Bengal 
to cnable them to solve the mystery of the effacement of the 

aisya’s name, They cannot realise the fact that the Vaisyas 
yexisted and do still exist in as solid a body as they existed 
before Gautama Buddha appeared on earth, and that they are 
as pure and real descendants of Vaisyas as their original stock 
was in the time of Manu, but the name has been dropped, and 
this accounts for the gap in the social chain. 

We have attempted in these pages, and shall further attempt, to 
prove that the four principal castes, as enumerated in Manu, still 
exist in Bengal in all their purity,and entirety, though we must 
admit that it is a difficult matter to identify aX the professional 
castes of the present day with the four grand divisions of 
Aryan society. We repeat that it is not a fact, and it cannot be 
a fact, that the whole population of Vaisyas have disappeared* 
without any real or ostensible cause. Persecution might have led 
to thé abandonment of the name, it might have obliged them to 
throw off theigfnomenclature or their sacred thread, or to enter 
the fold of the Súdras. But it will, no doubt, be admitted that 
persecution could not have extinguished a whole class. Even. 
if famine or pestilence be cited as a cause of the extinction, it 
is impossible to suppose that Vaisyas alone, and not people of 
other castes, perished. There was no war or political crisis to 
account for the annihilation of a race, even if such eviis did 
occur. It is certain, therefore, that all, the Vaisyas have not 
disappeared. Besides the fact, as we shall come to discuss the 
matter later on, that the Vaisyas, who are categoried under the 

jushroom class of Nava-Sayaka, have strénuously held aloof 











* It is perhaps not generally known that the term ‘ Vaisya’ is Greek to the 
illiterate people of the Vaisya class.; but the intelligent and the knowing portion 
understand it to be a caste distinction. When questioned about the caste to which 
he belongs, a Vaisya, be he an intelligent or an illiterate persou, will name the proe 
fession to which he belongs, as. that he is a Sadgdpa, a Tantuvaya, or a Vanik, 
without stating the division, but whem questioned furthers the former will at ance 
say that he ig a Vaisya, while the latter will simply repeat what he has already 
answered. The term ‘ Vaisya.’ as® applied to the third division of the four grand 
Original [linda castes, involving as it does a variety of callings. sub-divided into 
separate classes or communities. has fallen mto disuse, not that it has been forgotten, 
or that it has disappeared from the vocabulary, but as the occupation of a Hindu 
does not affect his caste~at least in the present age—it is immu«rerial whether a 
certain Vaisya is called a Vaisya, or by his profession. The usual reply given by a 
person when questioned about his.castegis, that he is a Kd yastha, a Sadudna, a Bania, 
ora Tantuvdya, He never says that he belongs’to the Vaisya or the Sfidra class, for 
it would be.a superfluity, if not an enigma, to describe himself as a Vaisya, when the 
Vaisya class includes a number and variety of castes or professions. A Kdyastha 
replying that he is a Kayastha means that he is a Sdira and not a Vaisya of a 
Brdhmana or a Kshatriya ;, in the same way a Vaisya saying that he isa Sadgdpa or 
a Bania or a Tantuvdya is understood that he belongs to the Vaisya class. ‘Fhe use 
of the term ‘ Vaisya * or ‘ Súdra,” to repeat what has-been said before, has fallen out 
of ordinary usage, colloquial-or writing. - ‘ 
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from the real Sidra classes, they never acknowledged them 
selves as Brdhmana’s Dasa (servant) or revered the Brahmana: 
more than their ancestors did the original Bréhmanas_o 
Bengal. They never bribed them to secure greater privilege 
than they ‘owned before. They were content to pursue thei 
own professions irrespective of what the pseudo-diplomati: 
Kayasthas did with the suborned aid and help of the newh 
imported Brahmanas, ° 

We conclude our chapter on the Vaisyas with the followin; 
thoughtful extract from Mr, * Dutt’s Ancient India ”— 


“From an account of the country we turn to an account of the people 
Alberuni makes some brief remarks on the caste system, from which we ar 
able to see that the Vaisyas—the great body of the Aryan people--—were fat 
degenerating to the rank of Sidras, In one place, we are told, that between th 
Vaisyas and the Súdras ‘ there is no very great distance,’ (Chapter IX.} Else 

. where we learn that the Vaisyas had already been deprived of their ancien 

» _ heritage of religious learning; that the Bráhmans taught the’ Veda to th 
Kshatriyas, but the ‘ Vaisya and Sidra are not allowed to hear it, much less t 
pronounce or recite it.’ (Chapter XII) Again, we are told, that ‘ every actio; 
which is considered as the privilege of a Bráhman, such as saying prayers. th 
recitation of the Veda, and offering sacrifices to the fire, is forbidden to him, t 
such a, degree that when — eg, a Stidra or a Vaisya is proved to hav 
recited the Veda,—he is accused by the Br4hmans before the ruler, and th 
latter will order his tongue to be cut off? (Chapter LXIV.) . 

“Let the reader compare this account of the Vaisya’s status with that give 
by: Manu, anid he will have before him the history of the gradual degeneracy ¢ 
the geople, and of the growing power of riests, The descendants of th 
Vaisyas, who had an equal right with Bráhmans to learn and recite the Ved 
and to scrifice-to the fire, came (after the religious and political revolutions ¢ 
the ninth and tenth centuries A. D.) to be classed with Súdras, and considere 
unworthy of religious knowledge ! Kshatriyas still held their own as long a 
India was a free country, but lost their glory and. independence after th 
eleventh century, And then the bold myth was proclaimed that Kshatriyas, toc 
as a caste had, like the Vaisyas, ceased to exist, that all who were nc 
Brahmans were Súdras—all equally incapable of reciting the Veda an 
sacrificing to the fire! an A J 

. * `` e 


—Dutt’s “ Anecient India,” Vol, IIL pp. 479 and 480. 


THE SuUDRAS, 


According to. Mapu the Sudrasesprang from the feet of th 
Creator of the Universe, thus indicating their position and statu 
in the scale of society, which are thus defined in the Mdnav 
Dharma Shastra. 2i 


geraayg say egaa fite | - 
TOATI Vitale @eParaagrAt | Manu, ch, I, v, gr. 


One occupation only the lord prescribed to the Súdra. t 
serve meekly even these (other) three castes, : 


awry aloiteta aaa cages; 
ee AP aT pfaf aa fea ly gs y Manu ch, 1 v 24, 


a 
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- Let twice-born men seek to dwell in those (above-named) 
countries ; but a Sidra, distressed for subsistence, may reside 
anywhere. . l - 
UT fantet tarot: wfaatreties 1 
tagtatatyeaes satatar na] Manu, Ch. II V. 155. 
The seniority of Bráhmanas is from (sacred knowledge), 


that of Kshatriyas from valour, that of Vaisyas from wealth 
in grain (and other goods), but that of Súdras alone from age. 


flette canfagare gagara nN, | 
wapya y py Tr ae atgas ome | Manu, ch IX, v. 334 
But to serve Brdhmanas (who are) learned in the Vedas, 


householders, and famous (for virtue), is the highest duty of 
a Sudra, which leads to beatitude. : 


\__ abies faa ayaa aft arteri 
ved as wifes ar afe y Agne p) Manu, ch. X, v. 4 
The Bráhmana, the Kshatriya, and the Vaisya castes (Varna) 
are the twice-born ones, but the fourth, the Súdra, has one 
birth only ; there is no fifth (caste). 
faarataa saar fates art AET | 
qs IfA gars TISINA fF 
Aag ton teg fes aeharererees | 
_ MEDITE 5 Portat y faa! 
OS Bigeamiwae wlitfaanatia y 
qateiest tania Adta | 
a tw Atag: fefeaomeerarefe | 
apatiet ase fe + tafata, i 
| yaaa yim asgen sts | 
sargue emata afs pi Manu, ch XV, 123 to 127 
acen Pr f3 graa a STAT YARR | 


agtis gaatater attra atata 1 Ibid v.129. 

Attendance on Bráhmanas $s pronounced the best work of 
a-Stdra ; whatever else he may perform will comparatively 
avail him nothing. l acai 

They must allot him a fit maintenance according to their’ 
own circumstances, after considering his ability, his exertions, 
and the number of those whom he must provide with nourish- 
ment, 


= 
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What remains of their dressed rice must be giveh: -to ‘him, ° 
and apparel which they have worn, and the refuse’ of their 
grain, and their old household furniture. 

A Sidra cannot commit an offence, causing loss of caste 
(pataka), and heis not worthy to receive the sacraments; hé 
has no right to (fulfil) the sacred law (of the Aryas yet) there 
is no prohibition against (his fulfilling gertain portions of) 
the law. 

Even Súdras, who, anxious to perform their entire duty and 
knowing what they should perform, imitate the practice of 
good men, without reciting sacred texts, are not blamed, but 
acquire just applause. 

No (superfluous) collection’ of wealth must be made by a 
Stidra, even though he has power (to make it), since a. servile 
man who has amassed: riches, gives pain to Bréhmanas, 

These passages speak for themselves, without any comment, 
and clearly show. what the position of a Sidra was in the time- 
of Manu. Other passages might be quoted, but these will 
answer our purpose ‘sufficiently. At present there is perhaps 
no caste in ‘Bengal answering to the descriptions of a Sidra 
as given by Manu. The structure of Aryan society in 
Manu's time was quite different from that of the present day, 
The Brdhmanas themselves are no longer: the Brdhmanas whose 
position and.duties are described in detail by Manu. During 
the Hindu monarchy the Brdhmanas had very little to do with 
mundane affairs. They had their means of subsistence fixed 
by kings and wealthy Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, and they were 
thus able to devote their whole life to literary and theologica 
pursuits. As subjects of kings they paid, perhaps, tribute 
in the shape of a few fruits, or a handful of grain, to receive in 
return gifts and allowances sufficient for their maintenance 
throughout the year, or throughout life. It is true their 
advice was’ sometimes sought for on poiits connected 
with the affairs of Gtate; but in peint of fact they did not 
mix in any way with ‘the Government of the country, or 
identify themselves with the govefning class. A few of them 
were, however, retained in the Royal Court to propound laws. 
and Shdstras, or to sit as judges or assessors in deciding cases. 
Having sufficient means of maintenance, a Brahmana, in the: 
time of the Hindu monarchy, wąs ina position to keep in 
his house one or two or more men of the servile class to pluek 
flowers for his worship (puja), to fetch water for his use, to 
gather wood or fuel for his fire, to clear his house of dirt, to 
shave his hair, or pare his nails, to wash his clothes, to take 
care of his children, and to minister to his comfort in a hundred 
ways. Who the men of the servile class actually were, is 
rather difficult to determine with precision. Dr. Wilson, in his 


? 4 
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“ Indian Caste, ” is inclined to think that the Sudras were a 
listinct nation, dwelling in the part of the country: about the 
ndus, where, in the oldest time, the Aryan Indians dwelt. 
Che’ Aryas “ probably conquered. these earlier inhabitants ; 
pa it becomes manifest, from this circumstance, that it was 
om. the conquest of the other aborigines in the interior. part 
f the country that afterwards the name Súdra was extended 
o the whole servile class.*.” Lassen and others think. that the, 
lame. Sidra is not of Sanskrit origin, but was probably the 
ribal designation of one -of the chief aboriginal races of 
Tindustan who adopted the: Aryan faith, and were admitted 
5 servile members of the Aryan polity, Tribes who followed 
he example of the Sudras. were naturally enrolled in the 
ame class, and thus came to be called by the same name. 
2r, Weber, on the other hand, thinks that .the Sddra-caste was 
omposed of various mixed elements, partly, perhaps, of an 
Yryan-race, which had settled early in India, partly of the 
tborigines themselves, -and partly, again, of those among:the 
mmigrants, or their western kinsmen, who refused ‘adherence 
othe new Brahmanical order. + 

We are, however, not satisfied with any of these solutions 

f the question, though Dr, Weber’s opinion carries consider- 
ble weight with it. We have said before that, for the economy 
ff Aryan society, the Aryas were divided into four 
lassés, and that those Aryas who. were fit neither for sacerdotal 
uty, nor.for the duties of the military class, nor for those of 
he Vaisyas, were styled Sudras, and the duty assigned to 
kem was the service of the three -higher classes, especially of 
he- Brdhmanas, We are not wide of the mark when we-say, . 
hata number of men ‘fitted for servile work did accompany 
he Aryas when they entered the plains of Bharatvarsa, 
nd that when the Aryan community-was divided into. 
istinctive classes, a fourth class called the Súdras was 
aturally recognized for service of. the three ħigher ones, 
Tanu does not say that the Sudras were the aborigines 
f the country who “were admitted as servile members-of the 
ryan polity,” because of their having adopted the Aryan 
aith. On the contrary, he treats them as, the last of the four 
ure castes. - Having only one birth, they were naturally looked 
pon as inferior in all respects ta the twice-born classes. Sons 
f twice-born persons, until they received the second birth, are 
‘eated by Manu as on the same level with the Súdras. On the 
ther hand, it is not unreasonable to suppose that, in after times, 
ome of the conquered races who placed themselves under the 





* Wilson’s “ Indian Caste, ”. Vol.-1, page IIZ. 
+ See Risley’s “Tribes and Castes of Bengal,” Vol, LI, pages 268 and 269. 
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protection of the Aryas and adopted the Bradhmanical faith, 
were recognised as members of the Sidra or the servile class. 
Manu, indeed, mentions servants of seven sorts, vis, one made 
captive under a standard, or in battle, one maintained in ton- 
sideration of service, one born of a female slave in the hòu 
one sold, or given, or inherited from ancestors, and one enslav 
by way of punishment on his inability,to pay a large fine, 
(Manu chapter, VIII, verse 415). But at any rate the Súdras 
who were permitted to live in the same house with their Brah- 
mana masters and allowed to touch their goods and chattels, 
were of Aryan origin, The Bréhmanas would have been the 
last. persons to touch the aboriginal races. by allowing them 
to live in their midst. People of aboriginal races made cap- 
tives in battle were utilized by the king in the service of the 
State. Take, for instance, the Mdpzta, or the barber, who is 
undoubtedly of Aryan origin. Manu nowhere mentions the 
Wédpitas as a separate class, and, their duties not coming_unc¢ 

the Vaisya class, we-must conclude that they belonged to the 
servile class and lived in the same house with their Bréhmana 
masters, to serve them and to minister to their comforts. The 
Nápitas are generally a very shrewd class of people, and we 
believe that constant contact with the Brdhmanas has made 
their cunning pass into a proverb. In later times, the Vdpitas 
differentiated into a separate class, but originally they were 
members of the Súdra caste, who are enjoined by Mani to 
serve the three higher classes, especially. thé Bráhmanas. 

It is a mistake to suppose that the Súdras were slaves to 
Bráhmanas, or to any other high castes, in the sense in whiç 
slavery is understood in- other parts of the world. The cón- 
dition of the servile class was not at all painful, as is somes, 
times supposed by those who have not read the Manava_ 
Dharma Shastra. On this point the following extract,” from 
E.W. Hopkin’s work on the subject, correctly sums up the 
main features of the social statuseof the Sudras as represented 
by Manu. f 

“The Sudra, once born, is to be” ‘regarded i in two lights—the onė as 
general representative of his caste, irrespective of his master, where 
he is thé abject slave of the twice-born, whose touch is unholy, in whose 
presence the Brdhmaha may not remain, contact with whom: is as 

polluting as with the lowest wretches and outcastes; on the other 
hand, as the settled servant of ong master, in whose’ house he is per- 
haps born, where his position is by no means so ignoble, though. the 
fact of his slavery and lowness cannot be done away with? Tiei 
personal contact with the Bréhmana is here greatly eased of the strict’ 
abhorrence with which the Duda is bound in general to regard’ the 
Siidra caste. As a servant his position is notin many respects different 
from the, indeed, not comfortable, because dependent and -servile, 





* See Risley’s “ Tribes and Castes in Bengal,” Vol. II, pages 269 and 270. 
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yet still endurable and not very severe, position of an American house» 

slave prior to 1860. It is true that the Sidra has no mercy to expect 

on insulting his betters, and torture and death may be the consequence, 

but so long as he retains a respectful demeanour towards the upper 

ytaste+, he is tolerably secure from danger. His master may give him 

? advice, and bestow on him such old furniture and goods as are no 

longer fitted for the Biéhmana himself, He has his family, and his wife 

is as carefully guarded from freedom with other castes as the wives 

of the upper orders. His daugliter or wife, if wronged by the upper 

castes, have the right of law, and a heavy fine is visited upon the 

offender. His master has, indeed, the right of punishing him, but 

only, as in the case of son and wife, for his own good, “The striking 

is, moreover, limited in kind, and the fact, that he may not be smitten 

upon the back, shows that even he had an honourable part of the body.® 

He may not study, nor hear the Vedas recited, but he may be present 

at the small family sacrifices and religious ceremonies, and is indeed 

even praised for so doing. His legal privileges are féw, but his rights 

are granted him with the other castes. He has the right of demand- 

ing redress for an injury of personal character even from the Briéhmana 

ahimself, „He is held separate from the very lowest, the mixed castes, 

and should hold himself from their occupations till driven thereto by 

want. He represents his master in occasional business matters. . As 

a matter of principle he can have himself no property, as all belongs 

to his master, but practically he is a householder and receives a support 

suited to his need, and has property returned him if it is stolen. He 

is enjoined not to acquire very much, but evidently often managed 

to do so; and if his property in the eye of the law is dependent on the 

whim of the Brébmana, itis at least, in respect to other castes,. not 

regarded aš a fiction, ‘The rights of the SGdra are generally ona 

‘graded scale in respect to the other castes, and here no distinction 

is made, between family-slave and general Sidra. . Distinct mention 

of Sudra as teacher when others fail, and the possibility of his being 

‘a king, show that he sometimes gained a position superior to the one 
‘ie generally occupies.” i 

an considering the Súdras of Bengal we must consider the 

most incongruous classification called the Nava-Sdyakaf or 

nine classes of people who helped the mythical Parasurdma in 

his twenty-one engagements against the Kshatriyas.. Para- ` 

surama, so the legend tells us, gvas the son of Yamadagni, a 

Bréhmana, who was put to death by King Arjuna for some 

offence, and the son thereupon t8ok a vow to divest the earth of 

all Kshatriyas. Parasuráma was an impetuous youth, but was 

resolute in his purpose. At one time he cut off the head of 

his mother, under his father’s orders, when other sons of Yama- 

dagni would not perpetrate the diabolical act, Asa Brahmana, 

Parasurdma enlisted the sympathies of certain members of the 

Vatsya and Sidra castes, and successfully-carried on twenty-one 





~ * In- the last two particulars he stood, indeed, upon a higher level than | 
the Negro.—E, W., H. | Sie ta 
} Literally, Nava~nine and Séyaka—arrow or weapon, p 
VOL. ©] BN . ae ai 
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crusades against the Kshatriyas.* Those classes of people with 
whose help he destroyed the Kshatriyas are enumerated, in the 
following couplet, ascribed to Pardsara and quoted by Raj” ~ 
Radhakanta Deva Bahadur in his voluminous lexicogi 
‘called the ‘Sabdakalpadruma,. The couplet runs thus :—~ 


etio aif wai teal SAL cutee ate | 
Haters potas tfio aata] i 


Gópa, Malí, Tailf, Tantrf, Módaka, Barují, Kulála, Karma- 
kára, and Nápita, are the Nava-Sáyakas. $ : 

We do not know (nor can any. Pandit tell us) who this 
Parásara was, Apparently he cannot be the father of Vyása, 
the reputed adthor of the Vedas, Mr. R. C, Dutt, in bis 
“ History of Civilization in Ancient India,” says :— A 

“ Pardsara is admittedly one of the latest of the Dharma Shdstrag’off@ 
the Pauranik age. The compiler himself informs us (1,-23)that-Mana 
was for the Satya Yuga, Gautama for Trétd Yuga, Sankha and Likhita 
were for Dvdpara’ Yuga, and Pardsara is for the present Kali Yuga. We’ 
have an, allusion to the Hindu Trinity (I, 19), and allusion to the self- 
immolation of widows (IV, 28 and 29), Nevertheless widow marriage 
was prevalent even in this late age, and Pardsara allows a woman to 
marry again, if her husband is not heard of or is dead, if he has become: 
an ascetic, or an outcast, or is impotent (IV, 26), The work is divided 

-into twelve chapters, and has nearly six hundred couplets.”-——-Dutt’s 

“Ancient India,’ Vol, YIL, page 290. 

We have said that the classification called the Nava-Sdyaka, 
even if it had been effected by Par&sara (whoever he was), is 
incongruous, as denoting nine’classes of people who all hele-~ 
to one caste. We can-well understand that nine classes 
people assembled under one banner to help Parasur&éma 
- Brdbtnana in extirpating the Kshatriya race, who, flushed w 
kingly power, had become too proud and insolent towards 1 
sacerdotal caste, and had even the audacity to put to death c 
of them, The Vaisyas, and the Sidras, who equally revei 
the Brdhmanas, did unite together to avenge the death ol 
high-caste Brdhmana ; but it is a piece of arrogance and folly 
. treat them as belonging to the same caste, as mitch as if all 1 





* Parasuidma is considered the sixth of the ten 4vatévas (Incarnatio 
of Vishnu and flourished in the Treta Yuga. Rájá Ramachandra, 
seventh Incarnation of Vishnu, @rushed the pride of Parasurdma whén 
challenged the young hero, who had first obtained the hand of the loy 
Sité by breaking the unwieldy bow of Hara or 'Mahédeva which nond‘€o 
twang before. The Mahébhérata tells us that Vishma, one of the hera 
who signalized himself in the Kuru-Pandava war, which was fought ab 
the end of the Dvdpara Yuga, measured strength with Parasurdéma, who 1 
very much pleased with the military tactics of Vishma, Karna, anot 
hero of the same war, learnt under disguise all sorts of destructive weap: 
and arms from Parasuréma. The anachronism of different incidents in 
life of Parasurd4ma is thus too patent to require a laboured demonstration 
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members of the present Indian Congress were spoken of as of 
ihe same caste. ‘We have seen before that the Gépa (admitted- 
y the Sadgépa) of the couplet is a pure Vaisya. We have also 
oroved that the Tantré (Tantuvdya of Manu) is also a Vaisya, 
` have also admitted that the Karmakára comes under 
anu’s classification of Vaisya,, The rest, viz :— 
Mall or Malékara ° .. Making garlands and provid- 
` O ing flowers for the service of 
Hindu temples. 
Taili, commonly called Teli Oil manufacturer, 
-Modaka, commonly called i 
. Mayrá > we Confectioner, 
.Baruji or Barui -ee Cultivation of piper betel or- 
dinarily known as Pán 
(Sanskrit Parna), the leaf 


EA l ' par excellence, 
Kuldla, called also Kumbha- i 


kára or Kumar a. Pottery, 
Napita ' "a Barber. 


iay be considered for the present as originally belonging to 
1e Súdra caste. 

The couplet quoted in the ‘ Sabdakalpadruma_’ is of doubtful 
rigin,. We have not found it in Pardsara ; but, as the Raja had 
ı rely on pandits for the compilation of his lexicogr aphy, he 
minot be held responsible for its authenticity or genuineness, 
or our own part, we believe that, when the Vaisyas of Bengal 
me. reduced to the level of the Sudras, either before or at the 
ne of Balldla,*the couplet was prepared for the purpose of 
cluding the Vaisyas and the Súdras in one category, and, as 
e Parasara Sanhité governs the present Kali Yuga (though of 
urse not in all respects), its authorship was ascribed to 
udsara. Pandit Lálmohan Vidydnidhi also quotes the 
uplet in his ‘ Sambandha Nirmaya,’ as a foot-note, in the page 
which he treats the Nava-Sayakas, but does not expressly 
y that it was quoted from Pardsara, though in the bady of the 
ticle he refers the reader to the Pardsara Sanhita when allud- 
x to the legend of Parhsuréma, It seems as though he had 
me doubt, regarding the authenticity of the couplet. He 
umerates, however, the following,classes of people as forming 

O -Sáyaka group :— 
Tilior Teli... Dealing ptincipally in grain. 


$ Mali eee Plucking Howers and making garlands, 
3. -Tamuli «+. Selling pán (betel leaf ). 
4, Gopa |. Cultivating soil. 


g. f Napita « Barber. 
Madhunapit... Preparing aaa 
N wae 


t 
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6, -Gochhali ' .. Selling pán (betel leaf), and preparing 
' pao or betel for chewing. 

7, Kamar ù». Preparing articles of iron. 

8 Kumar «. Potter, i . es 

9. Puntuli «. Weaving, selling spices and drugs, 


ing in Zowrtes or shells and conched 
preparing artitles of &dusa (a mixed 
_ metal), As all these articles are made 


into bundles (fiba; pontia) the com 
mon appellation of the classes o: 
people dealing with them is Bf 
puntuli, Kuri Mayra is also reckonec 
among the Puntulis, ` 


We proceed to consider each of these classes of people wl 
are now supposed to represent the Nava-Sdyaka group. ~T 
reader will at once perceive that they differ as respects certait 
classes from those mentioned in the couplet ascribed to Pardsari 
which we have quoted before. . 

1. Tili or Téli. This is the Tailf of the couplet ascribed t 
Parésara, and is a large oil-pressing and trading caste o 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa. Their original profession wa 
oil-pressing, but in process of time a good many of then 
became dealers in grain, leaving the oil-pressing worl 
to Kalus, who occupy a very low position in society, and ar 
considered as altogether a separate caste from the Telis., £ 
further differentiation is in process of being matured; and then 
Telis who have grown rich, call themselves Tilis, and affec 
to be of a higher lineage. They are ashamed of their ancestra 
occupation of oil-pressing which they seek to concea 
by adopting a different name, although they still retain th 
old family titles. The following extract from Risley’s “ Tribe 
and Castes in Bengal,’ Vol. ID, pages 306 and 307, concernin; 
the internal structure of the Telis, will no doubt prove interest 
ing to our readers :— 

“ Concerning. the. origin of the subacastes, which bear the curiou 
names of Ekddas and Dwddas Teli, an interesting legend is curren 
The father óf all the Telis, itis said, was Mandhar Pál, a Jeoparé c 
hawker, who travelled about selling various wares. He had two wive 
While he was away on a journey, a rumour reached his home th; 
he was dead. Thereupon the elder wife broke her ornaments and-gé 
formed the rites appointed for a widow, but the younger wife di: 
believed the tale. In fact, Manéhar Pdl was not dead, and returne 
home after a few days. From the two wives sprang the two sul 
castes in question, The Ekédas Teli are the descendants of the eld 
wife, and the Dwddas Teli of the younger, In memory of the eld 
wife breaking her ornaments on hearing of her husband's death,. tl 
Ekddas women do not wear nose-rings and do not tattoo their for 
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heads and arms. Each group claims precedence over the other. The 
Ekddas are of course the elder branch, and it is alleged, that they 
represent the original stock of the Teli caste, which is stated in the 
list given in the Brahma-Vaivartta Purdaa to be derived from a 
_Kumhdr (potter) father and a mother of the builder caste, Kotak ‘or 
Gharémi. It stands eleventh on the list, and this is the reason for 
the name Ekddas. “The Dwéddas Teli, in their turn, while admitting 
the descent of the Ekddas from the elder wife of the founder of the 
caste, alleged-that they Mave forfeited the precedence they might other- 
wise claim by submitting to be governed by Pardméniks in all matters 
relating to caste, and by sending women of the bride’s family to accom- 
pany her on her first visit, after marriage, to her husband’s house. 
Another queer custom of the Ekédas group forbids them to wear 
moustaches, but English education is said to be breaking this down,” 
Che family titles of the Telis are—Chaudhurf, Dé, Dhabal, 
ndu, Koleman, Mandal, Masauta, Nandf, Pal, Pdrdmanik, 
char, Sadhukhdn, Sháhá, Sit. Almost all the Telis follow 
ishnavism. 
Che position of the Telis was very low before the time of 
ishna Kanta Nandi, better known as Kánta Babu,” the 
yyan of Warren Hastings. When the Pdxdd, or presiding’ 
est of Jagannatha, refused to accept an d/ka, or assignment 
the Jänd for the maintenance of the poor, from his hands, 
nta Babu successfully appealed to the Pandits of Nadiya 
1 Hughli, who held that the Teli, by using the balance tula 
his trade, must necessarily belong to the Bania, a clean 
dra caste. Kánta Babu is said to have introduced the ath, 
nose-ring, among the females of his caste, an ornament pre- 
usly worn only by females of higher castes. : 
», Mali (Malakdra) also finds a place in the couplet as- 
jed;to Pardsara, This caste is employed in making garlands 
1 providing flowers for-the service of Hindu temples, The 
Jdkaras of Bengal profess to trace their descent from the 
land-maker attached to the household of Raja Kansa, of 
thura, who, when asked, at once gave a chaplet of flowers 
Sree Krishna, This claim, may be admitted as correct, 
Iálákaras were originally probably clean .Sůdras, who were 
ttached to the houses of Dv%as, or twice-born persons, In 
rocess of time they differentiated into a separate caste. 
‘hey are divided into twg sub-castes, vzz., Phulkdté Mdal{ and 
)ék4ni Mali. The first make ornaments, toys, etc., from the 
ith of the sola, and the second keep shops. The Mdldkaras are 
n illiterate class of people, and t&eir creed is Vaishnavism. 
gy Támuli or Tamli. The. Tamulis do not find a place in 
ie couplet ascribed to Pardsara, and yet they are now reckoned 








* Great grandfather-in-law of the celebrated Mahéréni Svarnamayi of 
‘ossimbazar. se 

+ See Risley’s “Tribes and Castes in Bengal,” Vol. II, pages 309 
nd 310. i 
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as one of ‘the Nava-Sdyaka group, The Sanskrit’ word 
Tåmbula from which the name Tdmbuli (commonly called 
Tamulf or Tamli) has originated, means betel-leaf, and the 
original profession of the class may, therefore, be safely tak 
to be the selling of the betel-leaf. Originally, probably, th 
were Bé4rujis, or -Bdruis, mentioned in the couplet ascribed" 
Pardsara, but, in process of time, by adgpting a quite differe 
profession, they differentiated into a separate class from t 
parent stock. The family titles of the Tamulis are Chaudhuri, 
Chail, Datta, Dé, Kar, Mallik, Pal, Panti, Rakshit, Sen, Singh. 
_ The Tamulis of Bengal are divided into five sub-castes or 
théks—-Saptagram or Kuseddye, Ashtagrami or Kataki, Chaud- 
dagr4mi, Biyallisgrami, and Bardhamavi, Their religion., is 
© Vaishnavism. So < Pa A aT 
4. Gópa, The Gópas, who are categoried in: the; Na 
. Sayaka group'are Sadgdépas, who, as we have seen beforė;, 
pure Vaisyas.* 2. ig ee 
5. Napita, including Madhundpit. This is the barber cá 
of Bengal, which finds a place also in the couplet ascribed to 
- Pardsara. The Ndapitas of the present day represent ‘the pure- 
Súdra caste of Manu, who were enjoined to serve the Doijes 
or twice-born classes, especially the Brdhmanas, In course of 
time they formed a separate caste. Their features are per- 
fectly Aryan. o oe oer eae 
The family titles of the Ndpitas- are—Bdtik, Bhandari, 
Baidya,t Chandra-Baidya,} Das, Jaidar, Khyaurakdr, Kh” 
Nara-Sundar, Nandf, -Pardmanik, Sil, Biswas, Mazunid 
Mandal, Shaha, Sarkar, Shikdar. PA 
The Napita is.an indispensable member of Hindu- society, 
and his presence is required at every wedding ceremony in 
Bengal. In the village community he plays an important 
part in the dald-dali affair. When a member of the commu- 
nity is made ah éka-gharia, Or an outcaste, the Wddife will 
never shave him until he is again admitted asa member, The 
Napita is always remarkable for his. shrewdness, He is pros 
verbially a cunning fellow, In many places, he practises. sur- 
- gery, and prescribes medicines. oe 
The customs and usages of the Napitas are the-same as 
those of the other classes of ‘the Nava-Sayaka group, and they 
generally follow Vaishnavism. < 


Madhunapit—The origin of this branch caste dates from the 





__* These titles are borne by Nipitas, who practise medicine. 
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ime of Chaitanya.* A barber, named Madhu, was called in to 
have the head of Chaitanya, on the occasion of his becoming 

Sannydsit. Having performed his function, the man asked to 
e released from his hereditary profession as a barber. Chaitanya 
watited his request, and ordered him to prepare sweetmeats. 

descendants are known as Madhundpit, who carry on the 
rotession of Mayré (confectioner). “ The Madhundpit,” says 
x, Wise, “is the most respected confectioner in Eastern 
tengal” + ` . ; 

The Madhunapits regard themselves'as distinct from the 
fodaka (Mayrá), although they carry on the profession of con- 
sctioner. They are most numerous in Eastern Bengal, and are 
Taishnavas by creed. 

6, Gochhdli—In the Pardsara couplet we ‘have the Báruji or 
s4rui, and no mention is made of the Tamuli, as stated before: 

does not appear to.be any difference between a 
and a Gochhdli, for, .while the former cultivates pár, 
uv atter. does the same, and .sells it in open market. 





* Chaitanya, the great Nadig reformer of Bengal, was’ born of Bréhmana 
arents at Nadig. in A.D, 1487. His father was Jaganrdtha Misra and mother 
as Sachi Devi, In his childhood he passed for a naughty fellow indeed. - But 
a soon became a profound Sanskrit scholar and opened a zó% where pupils 
athered daily*to receive instructions in grammar, literature, logic, rhetoric, &c, 
[¢ was then known as Nimai Pandit. After his initiation by Isvarapuri, he became a 
anlous advocate of the creed of Vaishnavism as promulgated in the Bhégavata 
‘urna, and preached the grand doctrine that Bhakti (faith (?) ) was the quintessence 
f all religion. The great Pantlits of Nadig, who looked tpon him as a silly fellow 
t first, were all discomfitted by him in open discussion, and his fame asa giant 
andit soon went abroad. Once at a time, a big Digwdjayd Pandit having vanquished 
n sha Pandits of Bhdratvarsa came to Nadié in pomp and pageantry with numerous 
ers to humble the pride of the Nadid Pandits, The Panditsall trembled at his 
_, ‘ange, but Chaitanya appeared before him with his disciples, and very 
sspectfully asked him to describe ex ¢empore in verses} the glory and greatness 
f. the mighty Ganga. It was a moonlight night, and the sacred river was passing 
elow the ghdt in a murmuring stream, The Digvijayi Pandit poured out 
arses like a hill-stream in the rainy season for about an hour. When he stopped, 
haitanya praised’ him very much, but added that some‘of the verses were open 
> criticism according, to the rules of gramar and-rhetoric, He pointed out the 
lemishes with such eloquence and force that the Diguijayd*Pandit stood aghast 
ot knowing what to do or ‘what reply ¢8 give in turn, His discomfiture was 
ymplete in an instant. Chaitanya had previously warned his disciples not to 
dicule omin any way to put him to shame. The Digvi7ayd Pandit passed -a pain- 
il night, and next morning fell at the feet of Chaitanya, who soothed him in his 
1ortification and impressed on his mind that the true end of learning is unreserved 
evotion to Hari. The Digvijay? Pandit, dismissing all pomp and array of learning, 
ecame an humble disciple of Chaitanya. The preachings of Chaitanya were 
t once forcible and touched the very heart ®of the audience. Persons, who came 
ithOgh intent to ridicule, annoy, or persecute him, wept like children, after hearing 
is Peeourses, and turned the very moment his devoted followers. Wherever he 
rent he conquered. His followers are found at this day in every part- of India, 
‘om thé cloud-piercing ‘Himalayas on the north, to Setubandha-Rdémesvara on the 
ath, and from the hills of Manipur in the east to the mighty Indus on the west. 
‘haitanya held that every human being, be hea Brdébhmana or a Chandgla had a 
‘ght to worship the great and mighty Hari. A number of Yavavas or Mahomedans 
zckoned among his followers. Ele was not a respecter of caste, s, 
+ See Risley’s “ Tribés and Castes in Bengal ” Vol. H, page 27. - 
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Probably. the Báruis have differentiated, some into Tadmulis and 
_ others into Gochhalis, ‘ 
7. Kamar (Karmakdra) is mentioned in the Pardsara couplet 
_ as one of the Nava-Sdyaka group, But we have seen before 
_ that they were originally Vaisyas, ert 
Kamars are distinguished from the Lohdrs by not consi 
themselves to the fabrication of iron implements, and by havin 
no scruples about working with any kind of metal. In 
Midnapore, for instance, there are eight classes of Kdmars, vig., 
the Lofdr-Kamars, who work in iron ; Pitude~Kamars, who make 
brass utensils ; Kdusdris, who work in bell-metal ;* Svarna- 
Kamars, or working goldsmiths; Ghatra-Kámárs, who-make 
imitation fruits, iron figures of birds, &c.; and Chand-Kamars, 
whose speciality is manufacture of brass mirrors. There are 
two other classes, who are reckoned unclean, and are served 
. by a degraded class of Brdhmanas. Of these groups; th 
first two intermarry, while the. rest are sodesenicus. ae 
sub-castes of Kámárs vary in different places. Weare not 
quite certain as to .which of these classes represent the 
true Vaisya caste, and which of them have sprung up in 
later times as functional groups, and are styled Kamars 
on account of the profession. The Svarnakars, who are 
undoubtedly of mixed origin, are ever held in contempt 
throughout Bengal,+ but in Midnapore’ they find a place 
among the Kamars, who are treated as one of the Nava-Séyaka 
group. The Svarnakdrs are wholly distinct from the Suvarna- 
vaniks, who never work in metal themselves. They are divided 
into four sub-castes, Brahman-Desi, Dakshin-Rathi, Khatangi 
and Uttar-Rarhi. i Wee | 
The Lohdrs are the blacksmith caste of Behar, Chota Nag- 

pore and Western Benga]. The Kanaujia sub-caste. claim to 
be the highest in rank. : ` 

. 8. Kumar (Kumbhakáray is the potter-caste of Bengal, and 
is mentioned in the Parásaraæcouplet as Kulála, which is a 
synonym for Kumbhakéra, «The Kumars are undoubtedly of 
Aryan origin, and the creation Of this class is cceval with the 
first formation of Aryan society. Concerning their origin, 
much confusion prevails. Sir Monies Williams, in his Sanskrit 
Dictionary, describes them as the offspring of a Kshatriya 
woman by a Brahmana, but this is a pure myth, which has no 
foundation at all. The offspring of a Brdhmana by a Kshatriya 
woman is, according to the Sahyddrikhanda of the. Skada 
Purdéna,{ a Murdhabhisikta (anointed on the head), a Rájanya ` 








* Kénsaris, or Kénsyavaniks, as we have seen before are a class of Vaniks, and as 
such are Vaisyas. i 
See Brahma-Vaivartta Purána, Also “ Calcutta Review” No, XXIX, 
Vol. XV. (January to June 1851), article “ Hindu Caste,” i 
ł See Wilson’s “ Indian Caste,” Vol. I, page 55. 
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(of princely descent), reckoned higher in religion than a 
Kshatriya. Kullaka Bhatta,, the commentator of Manu, says 
itis Murdhavasikta, and, according to the authority of Usanasa, 


the profession of the Murdhavasikta class is (weet ae fray 
kamata 4%) a knowledge of the management of elephants, horses, 


and chariots and also of arms, The profession clearly refers to 
the military class, atid cannot be that of poor potters. Accord- 
ing to the Brahma-Vaivartta Purána, the Kumbhakéra is the 
offspring of Visvakarma (celestial artificer) bya Súdra woman.* 
‘This Purána, as we have seen elsewhere, is, of recent origin, and 
cannot be relied on as an authority, Even granting that it is 
a Purána of Jong standing, what sensible or reasonable man 
would believe in the myth promulgated in it? But nevertheless 
these myths have some value attached to them. They afford 
excellent evidence of the cunning of the Braéhmanas, who, while 
treating the potters as of mixed caste, sedulously abstain from 
assigning them a rational origin, as a cross between a male of 
one caste and.a female of another, and promulgates ‘the theory 
of a divine origin to please them, and thereby secure their own 
priestcraft. -The potter, illiterate as he is, believes that he is 
the offspring of a god, .and thinks that his status'in society is 
sufficiently secured to enable him to carry on his service to the 
community with cheerfulness. The Brdhmanas gain their 
objeét, and the potters are pleased. This remark applies with 
equal force to the Málákára, Karmakdra; Shankhakéra, 
Kuvindika, Kansakara, Suterkdra, Chitrakara, and’ Svarnakdra, 
all of whom are said in the above-named Purána to be the off. 
spring of Visvakdarma by a Sidra woman.f But is it a fact that 
the potters are really of mixed class? We can hardly believe this 
to bethe case. Mr. Dutt, in his “ History of Civilization in 
Ancient India” (Vol. III, pages 74 and 75), states that the potters 
belonged to the Vaisya caste, and, we-think, with reason. But, as 
Manu’s definition of the term, ‘ Vaisya' (See previous part of 
this article), does not include pottery, we do not, feel ourselves 
justified in including the potfers in the Vaisya class. The claim 
of the potters to Vaisyaism must, therefore, remain an open 
question for the pres¢nt.. $ i 

According to the Pardsara Sanhita, the Kumbhakéra is the 
offspring of a Málákára by a Chámár woman, while the 
TRaydsara Paddhati holds that the ancestor of the caste was 
begotten of a Tili woman, by a Pattikdr, or weaver of silk 





+ In his “ Tribes and Castes of Bengal ” (Vol. I, page 517) Mr. Risley’s 
assertion that the Kumbhakara, according to the Brahma-Vaivartta Purána, 
is born of a Vaisya woman, by- a Brdhmana father, is incorrect. That 
Purina does not say so. ji 


t See Risley’s “ Tribes and Castes in Bengal,” Vol, I, page 518, 
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cloth.*” The Pardsura Sanhita is admittedly the latest Dharma 
Shastra of the Pauranik age, and cannot be relied upon, like” 
Manu, as an authority on the question. Moreover, its theory’ 
clashes with the divine origin of the potters, as promulgated 
in the Brahma Vaivartta Purána, “It does not stand to reason 
that the son of a Málákara, by a chámár woman, should be“ 
found capable of producing pottery of all sorts, the mariufac- 
ture of which, no doubt, requires a good deal of skill and 
knowledge, nor is it credible that the offspring of a chámár 
woman should have been allowed to manufacture pottery, which: 
is ‘a necessity of the Hindu kitchen. The Kumbhakdras ` 
existed long before the formation of any mixed caste. - The Pará- 
sara Paddhati is a spurious mushroom publication of recent: 
origin, and must be laid aside as unworthy of acceptance, 

The Kumars are an industrious and useful class of people, 
and. their women are always found ready to assist them in their: 
work.’ They always lead a simple life, and their favourite, 
religion is Vashnavism. 

The family titles of the Rimda are :—Behárá, Biswas, - Dis,: 
Rand Kunkal, Máhati, Majhi, Marar, Marik, Mebrána, Pál, 
Rán 

: The Kumars have a tradition that their ancestor was one 
Rudra Pal, who was-created by. Siva, to make a water der (ghata): 
for-him: at his: marriage. ` 

‘-Q—-Puntuli. This is the most ingenious lice of P 
times to.pack:up.in-one bundle a number of several respectable 
professions. ‘It does not occur in the Pardshra-couplet. 
The term. Pantul is said: P eee the foHowae classés: of 
people. mmf eae 

<- a. Those who practise weaving. . : . 
2, Those who trade in spices and drugs. 
3. Those who trade in shells and conches, 
4. Those who deal in Kánsá, a mixed metal, 
5. Kuri Mayrd (confectioner). 

The reason assigned by Pandit Lalmohan for including these 
classes of people in one group åg that their trade obliges 
them to make up bundles of articles prepared for sale (puntali, 
or Zéntla, meaning a bundle). The term Puntuli is a synonym 
of Gandhavanik, and has been artfully ‘extended to include’ 





-* “In describing the origin ef ‘the mixed classes of mankind, this work: 
(the Brahma-Vaivartta, Purána, Brahma Kánda) contains a peculiar legend 
which makes a certain number of them-the issue of the divine architeen : 
Visvakarm4, by Ghritachi, a nymph of heaven, The chapter often occurs 
as à separate treatise, under the title of Jati-nirnaya, and is ‘considered as ` 
an authority of some weight, with respect to the descent of the mixed 
ttibes, although ‘of a purely legendary . character."—“ Analysis of ‘the’. 
Puranas, by H. H. Wilson. See Asiatic Society's‘ Journal, Vol. I, page: 
220, i 
F See “ Sambandha-Nirnaya ”.-by-Pandit Lalmohan Vidyanidhi, - 
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other d of people, who are not Puritulig; so ‘as’ to” make 
room for those who were not'reckoned as of the Nava-Sdyaka 
group, when the couplet ascribed to Pardsara was framed. We 
have no objection to calling the Gandhavaniks Puntutis, *on 
spoons of the bundles which they always make - of articles 

vhich they sell, “But'thereis a very strong objection to in- 
cluding under the term other classes of people who do not 
properly come undér it. The term- exclusively refers to the 

Gandhavaniks, and cannot by any forced interpretation be just- ` 
ly held to apply to other classes of people. Pandit Lálmohan 
has failed to point this out in his treatise, “ Sambandha Nirnaya,” 
and his-mistake.is inexcusable, as an author of his position, 
with a good knowledge of the Sanskrit language and verna- 
cular literature, should have taken care, before giving currency 
to a vulgar and incorrect expression. 

- Now, the question which here arises is, who were the nine 
classes of people who helped Parasuráma in extirpating the 
“shatriya race off the face of the earth. If the nine classes of 

people mentioned in the Pardsara-couplet, quoted. in the © 

iGubdalealpadvume? , correctly enumerate them, why should a 
different classification have been adopted by Pandit-Ldlmohan ? 
That every particular province has its own Nava-Sakhas 
(correctly Nava-Sdyakas)* must be admitted.” In. Eastern 
Bengal, for instance, the following nine classes of people: are 
held pure according to the classification of Balldla :—t 


to Sánkhári i Kumár - ‘Gop-Goald 
f Tanti ©. Malékar `. ` Madhu-Napit 
Kámár = ` Näpit f Baoái 


~ Then, again, we have several ara couplets like the Parásara= ` 
couplet current in different parts of the country, in which, 
different classes of people are called Nava-Sdyakas. The follow- 
‘ing are some of those with which we have come across :— 


(1) esa) e ata StA ata atari | 


FEF Sota afrol aeaiasI: | 


Taili, Gépa, Mali, Tambalt, Vanik, Baruj, Kumbhakéra, Karma 
` kára, and Ndpita, are Nava Sdyakas. 


Qctriatefasedl ata cars Aes | 
writ wR ATH ANRT I 


pote Pardsara-Sanhita, Jatimdla.£ 
x & f è 


* Such is. the ignorance whch prevails < over the country, that many of our Pandits 
do. not know that the correct word is ‘ Nava-Sdyaka, They accordingly confound 
it with the word ‘ Nava-Sakha’ which means nine branches. 

+ See the article, ‘ The Hindus of Eastern Bengal,” by the late Dr. James Wise, 
published, in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of, Bengal, Vol. LXIL Part HELL 
No. 1, 1893. 

{ Edited by Kailas Chandra Bandopádhya, 
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Gopála (Gópa), (Taili), Tantre, Mdit, Modaké, Béruji, Kuldla, 
Karmakrit (Karmakdéra), Kunda are known as Nava-Sakhés (mark the 
word used here is Nava Sdkhé,) : 


(3)—atateas getn alas gR: | ae 
gesta: qarta aroa. fifrertaas d 
gataaga {rieta | 


citaas fareti aae eces: | 
' Málákara, Karmakéra, Sankhakira, Kavindaka, Kumbhakéra, 
Kansakéra—these six are higher class artizans; while ` Sutradhára, 
Chitrakara, and Svarnakéra aré low class artizans,—all these to- 
gether are known as Nava-Sakha.” (mark the word used here t Navas 
Sdhkhd), 

All the couplets just quoted are of very recent origin, 
and framed by some puny Pandits, with a smattering know- 
ledge of the Sanskrit language, as the loose, unchaste versifica- 
tion and the use of the term ‘ Nava-Sdkha’ instead of ‘ Nava- 
Sayakd,’ in two of them, amply prove. But, nevertheless- they 
are accepted as genuine. in certain parts of the country, 
and therefore we have taken the trouble. of quoting them to 
prove them to be spurious. A table is subjoined showing in 
juxtaposition the nine classes of people as'(1) enumerated in 
the Pardsara-couplet, (2) accepted in Eastern Bengal, as stated 
in Dr. .Wise’s article alluded to before, (3) mentioned . by 
Pandit Lalmohan in his ‘Sambandha-Nirnaya, (4) stated in. 
couplet No: 1, (5\ stated in couplet No, 2, and (6) stated in 
couplet . No. 3. It is to be understood that the names running 
horizontally in the six columns: indicate the ‘same class’ of 


: people, though A different „Synonym is sometimes used... _ ff 
3 4 5 6 ` 
(As in ards: (As in East- (Asi in Pandit (As in couplet (Asjin conpisitAs i in couplet . 
sara couplet) ern Bengal in’ Liéimohan's No, 2.) No. 2. ) * No. 3) 
_ Dr. Wise’s treatise.) Ely 
$ article.) 
Gópa i awe Góra ` ` Gópa Gópála oe 
Mali Malakara Mali Mali, M&li Maldkara 
Valli ween s Tilf Tailt . Tailika oes 
Tanti. _. Tanti oomme = pe "Tantri , Kuvindaka 
Modaka Wiha aeiee Relea Mddaka See 
Raruji sace, of Geeta © Baruji Báåruji ii A 
Kulala Kumar. Kumar Kumbhakara, Kulala Kumbhak ara 
Karmakara Kamar Kémar ‘Karmakara *Karmakcit Karmakéra 
Napita Napita' Napita Napita Kunda sks 
Yess, iw tees © Témalt Támbulí s aoe 
deer tOo arere Gochålí © severe es os» pr 
deac- o al aE Puntuli i ane i wee ae 
és Sinkhart ateae: ` oat Sankhakara 
Wal hE a Š: Kansakgra 
ias OO a ae ose Sitradhara 
oo Per, ane CPT «w | ° Chitrakara 
Gal ease per tees ‘Svaraakdra -- 
ee Gope-Gédala state aes eres 
> Ye Madhu Napit —..... è bie? 
awe Baoi oue ia soe 
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This table at once shows that it is not exactly known who 
the/nine classes of people are that helped Parasurdma in his 
crusades against the Kshatriyas, Nos. 1 and 5 agree in enumer- 

ing the nine classes ; the others differ more or less from the 
est and from one another. The term ‘ Puntuli’ does not 
occur in any, except in Pandit LAlmohan’s treatise, and is said 
to include at least five different classes of people as shown 
before. In course of time other classes of people might 
find entrance into it, and the Pundit may live long enough to, 
swell his list of Puntulis by the addition of. a few more classes, 
At present he might befittingly include those Brdhmanas who 
are called Yajmene-Bradhmanas, who perform Pújá from house 
to house and from temple to temple, make a bundle (pontla) 
of rice, plantain, sandesh, &c., that fall to their share, in their 

. gamchha (napkin) and sell them in the market ! The couplet 
ascribed to Pardsara appears to be the oldest of all the couplets 

Mioto by us, and was framed with the special object of 
putting down people of the Vaisya caste, who` were once the 
pride and backbone of Hindu society. The degradation 
of. the Vaisyas to a level with servile and mixed classes 
is one of the causes of the hopeless downfall of the country 
in every respect, - : 

Another question which arises in connection with the 
Nava-Sayaka group is, why this classification should prevail 
in Bengal only. We do not meet with it either in the North- 
Western Provinces, or in the Punjab, in the Central Provinces, 
or in the Deccan, Even in Behar, which is contiguous to 

~ Bengal, the classification does not obtain at-all, It is a 
curious fact that the nine classes of people categoried as 
‘t Nava-Sayaka,’ who helped Parasurdma in his engagements 
against the Kshatriyas, should be found only in a country 
the soil of-which was never trodden by his sacred feet, and 
which probably did not exist at all in his time, but formed a 
part of the sea, Is it that the descendantseof those helpmates 
of Parasurdma have all in a &ody left the scene of Parasurdma’s 
heroism, and emigrated to the Lower Provinces, carrying with 
them the common desjgnation of ‘ Nava-Sdyaka ?. Or are we 
to goup to the reign of that ill-fated monarch of Bengal‘upon 

` whose head the Kulin Brdhmana women pour out daily heaps 
‘af curses and anathemas, amd whose name will be cited with 
stdin by every right-minded writer of the history of Bengal, and 
of Bengali society, for a solution of the question? Yes, the 

. Nava-Sdéyaka group is the creation of his caprice, like the 
ill-fated Kulinism of Bengal. ‘Balldla instituted the accursed 
Kulinism. Balldla reduced the social status of the Suvarna- 
vaniks, Ballála divested the other Vaisya-classes of their 

© Vaisyaism.  Ballala raised the social status of the Kayasthas, 
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Balldla created the ‘Nava-Sdyaka group. ‘Balldla pavéd the, Way. 


for the ruin of the country ! 
Pandit Lalmohan divides the Súdras into the four following 
classes : — 


i. Sat Súdras Gega) including the Kapasthas and sd 


Nava-Sáyakas, 
2. Jalácharaniya Súdras (wa abana aq), or Sudras, 


from whom Brdhmanas and members of the other 
higher castes can take water, 


3. Jalavyavahdrya Sudras (aq wayaRtyy atin, or Stidras, 
from whose hand a Br4hmana cannot take water, _ 
4. Asprishya Súdras (am 5 ST), or Súdräs whose touch 


is so impure as to pollute even Ganges water. 


We do not know on what authority the Pandit accepts tħi 
classification, which is not met with either in Manu, or in any 
other lawgiver, nor does the Pandit clearly tell us what class, 
or classes of persons are included, at least, under heads 2, 3 and 

. From the subsequent pages following his chapter on the 
Sadras, we conclude, however, that the Kaivarttas, and Godlds 
are included under head 2, the Suvarnavarniks and Svarnakdrs 
(Shekrds) under head 3, and the low mixed classes, such aś 
Aguris, Koles, Sundis, &e., under head 4. If what we gather from 


the Pandit’s writings is correct, we object to his classification as _- 


being unauthorised and therefore unjust and improper, for the 
Kayasthas, as we shall show, are not strictly speaking Sudras, 
but born of a Vaisya father and a Sudra mother ; the so- -called 
Nava-Sáyakas are, as we have seen, some Vaisyas and some 
Súdras, the Kaivarttas and Godlas,.as we shall show hereafter, be- 
long to the mixed classes, the Suvarnavaniks are pure Vaisyas, 
though boycotted by a stupid monarch, and the Aguris, Koles, 
Sundis, &c., are law mixed clas$es ‘of people. The Pandit, 
like many of his class, either betrays asad want of knowledge 
of the true origin of the various castes that compose Hindu 
society in Bengal, or makes a wilful suppression of facts. A 
writer, like him, with a good knowledge of the Sanskrit lan- 
guage and literature, should have aimed at precision ahd not 
have perpetuated wild theorieseand inconsistent ideas as he 
has done in his treatise, . We. hope he will rectify his errors-iti a, 
a subsequent edition of his work. 

The so-called N ava-Sdyaka group, then, is a meaningless 
classification introduced in the time of Balldla to include under 
one head the Vaisyas and Súdras, so that the Brdhmanas and the 
Vaidyas might remain the only high-caste people in Bengal. 
The Kayasthas were not included in the Nava-Sdayaka group, 
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but ‘they and the Nava-Sdyakas were allowed to form the 
Sat-Sudra class in this country, and as they (the Kayasthas) 
had enlisted the sympathy of the Brdhmanas, by serving ‘them 
atid proclaiming themselves their humble and obedient servants, 
they thought themselves superior to the Nava-Sdyakas, upon 
whom they locked down with a sort of prideful contempt. 
But the Vaisyas, who were forcibly classified with the Súdras, 
strenuously maintained their position as Vaisyas,-and always 
refused to mix socially in the matter of eating and drinking 
with the Stidras. Relying on their high birth, they pursued 
their avocation, without seeking for royal favours from the 
hands of Balldla and without caring for the classification made 
by him. But the classification made by Ballala had one baneful 
- effect—at least on certain illiterate Vaisyas, suchas the Karma- 
karas,—viz., that in process of time these forgot their Vaisya 
y origin, and thought themselves to be real Sidras. The Suvarna- 
Monies were degraded from their high position, and were 
‘looked upou as sinners unworthy to be touched. The Sad- 
gépas and the Tantuvdyas were nominally classed in the 
Nava- -Sdyaka’ group, for they maintained and still maintain 
their position as Vaisyas, It is only the Mdlakaras, the Tailis, 
` the Modakas, the Bdrujis, the Kulalas, and the Népitas, who 
were probably glad to be enrolled as members of the Nava- 
Sayaka class, 

It was impossible that this unjust classification, sanctioned, by 
‘Ballala, should continue in its entirety throughout all ages and 
in every province of Bengal. The Gandhavaniks, the Sankha- 

me vaniks, the “Kansyavaniks, &c, who were at first overlooked 
‘when the Nava-Sayaka group was created, submitting to the 
stern decree of fate, but never forgetting their Vaisya origin, 
pressed their claim to be enrolled among the Nava-Sdyakas, 
and the a Brahmanas found out a ready means of satisfy- 
ing their claim by including them and the Tantris and Kuri 
Mayras under one comton sub-heade—Puxtulz—~of which 
Ballala and his counsellom® had no idea, The Puntuld device 
is truly artful, for it has opened the door for other classes of 
people to be enrolled, in it, from time to time, without exceed- 
ing the numerical strength of the Nava- Sayaka group. 

The classification made by Balldla, while it lowered the 
phic of the Vaisyas, had «ethe effect: of instilling into the 

ids of the Sudras, who were ranked in the same class with 
ak Vaisyas, a'sort'of pride and a sense of dignified ‘position. 
There were not wanting Sudras who at once availed them- 

‘selves of this opportunity to. usurp the professions of the 
Vaisyas, and to compete with them in open market. The 
mixed classes especially assumed ‘an appearance of arrogance 
towards the Vaisyas, who were no longer treated with the 
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honour due to their position. Balldla’s classification set the 
seal to what was begun before his time in the shape of perse- 
cution against Buddhism, which had no doubt been adopted by 
a majority of the Vaisyas. Balldla immortalized himself by. 
effecting the complete downfall of. the Vaisyas, who were the 
corner stone of. Hindu society, and then proclaiming that 
there were no Vaisyas in the Kali Yuga,but only Sidras and 
mixed classes ! 

The Súdras of the present day are no longer the Sudras of 
the time of Manu. In the primitive state of Aryan 
society, the servile class was formed witha view to minister to 
the twice-borri classes, especially the Brdhmanas. We have said 
before that the reason why Manu banished them to a degraded 
position cannot be ascertained with any degree of certainty. 
Perhaps the structure and economy of- society required, that 
there should be a fourth class to.serve the three higher classes, 
and this supposition accords with reason, With the expansion 
of society, wlien the Súdras no longer found it convenient 
to.live in the same house with their masters, they adopted 
several petty professions. Some became barbers, some mdla-. 
karas, some modakas and some betel leaf cultivators ; some 
adopted the professions of painting, masonry, joining, engraving, 
&c,, while the rest were content to live in the same house with 
their masters, or separately. Up to the time of Ballala, they 
retained their position as the lowest class of Hindu society, 
During the time of Balldla, the Vaisyas were formally de- 
graded ‘by unjust enactments passed by that monarch.toa 
level with the Sudras, though, in point of fact, this degradation a 
was only in name, for Balldla did not force them to mix 
socially with the Sudras, as by receiving or giving away of. 
daughters, The -Vaisyas were, therefore, in a position to 
retain their status as Vaisyas, though they had to give up 
‘their thread, and to adopt certain rites and observances pres- 
cribed for the Sidrag, The real Sittiras hailed the day when 
the: name of Vaisya was obliterNed, and then they began 
to adopt professions of the Vaisyas, to treat them with con- 
tempt, and to usurp nominally their social status. But it was 
impossible, in a society like that of the Findus, that anything 
like a fusion should take place between the Vaisyas and the 
-Súdras, who up to date remain as separate as the heavens and. 
the earth. The mere classification of the one with the otha 
without’ intermarriage, could not efface the Vaisya class, and 
the Súdras, whatever their occupation. or wealth may be, are 
Sddras for ever. ek 
THE MIXED CASTES. 


In the precéding pages. we have considered the four pure 
castes into which the Aryans were divided and which still 
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continue to be the main divisions of Hindu society. in. 
Bengal. ‘We have shown that, in -the primitive state of Aryan 
society, the Aryans were all of one caste, or, more correctly, there 
was no distinction of caste among them, such as we find in later 
i times, We have no authentic history to'tell with precision when 
p Aryans were first divided into castes, but have- reason to 
Fieve that the institution of caste among them is not so 
odern as is sometimes, supposed, The’ castes which were 
naturally formed among the Aryans became in process of time 
crystallized into a hereditary right, though at first it was never . 
intended that it should be so. Manu allowed, with certain 
restrictions, a Brahmana,a Kshatriya, or a Vaisya, to marry . 
females of the castes below. His law on the fiction of. a Sidra 
becoming Brdhmana and vice versá, which we quote below, is 
|truly ingenious :-— i E 
ere terete: AATAS | 
maatte zal ifor TESTAN | 
aiatatstafS amisi get I 
fmieteas feie | orci 
. : Manu, Chap. X, verses 64 and 68, 
“If (a female of the caste), sprung from a Bréhmana and a Súdra 
female, bear (children) to one of the highest caste, the inferior (tribe) 
attains the highest caste within the seventh generation, ` 
“(Thas) a Súdra attains the rank of a Bréhmana, and (in a similar 
manner) a Brdhmana_ sinks to the level of a Stidra; but know that it 


is the same with the offspring of a Kshatriya or of a Vaisya,”—-Bilher’s 
translation, eatted by E. Max Miiller, Oxford, 1886. 


in.make this translation more clear to our readers, we give 
2 the” English translation of the views of Manus com- 


penises on the point as given by Bühler :— 


“Tf the daughter of a Bréhmana and- of a Stidra female and her 
descendants all marry Brahmanas, the offspring ‘of the sixth female 
decendant of the original couple will be a Bréhmana.”—~Medhatitht, 
Govindardma, Kullika- Bhatia, and Raghéva, ? 

“If the son of a Bráhmana and f'a Súdra female and his descen- 
dants marry Súdra wives, the seventh descendant will be.a pure 
Súdra ”==Medhkatithi, Govindardma, and Kullúka Bhatta, | 

“The offspring of a Bréhmana and a Kshatriya female obtains the 
higher or lower rank in the third generation, and that of a Bréhmana 
and Vaya female in the fifth. ”"—Medhatitht Govindardina and 


Kulltka Bhatia, NOA . ; ne 
This awis obsolete at present, It was enacted at a time 
herthe Aryans were a free nation, and it ceased with the 
tinction of freedom. > 
‘Manu’s account of the origin, of the .mixed castes is, we 
elieve, at once rational and correct. He promulgated his 
ws for the economy and government of a nation. His laws 
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tied down the Aryans from time immemorial, and still govern 
Hindu society. in all its different phases, The legislators 
who succeeded him, followed in his foot-steps in a body, and 
never enacted anything diametrically opposed to his laws. 
It is true that some of his laws have become obsolete, but 
the fundamental principles of the laws enunciated by (hig 
always permeate subsequent legislation. The transfer WJ 
the destiny of the country to foreign power has rendered 4 
his criminal laws inoperative, but the law of inheritance and 
succession, as enacted by him and as propounded by other 
legislators, still holds good in all essential points. Yajna- 
valkya, Jimútaváhana and Raghunandana, haye all based their 
legislation on Manu, and have only introduced additions or 
modifications to suit the particular locality for which each of 
them propounded the law. Manu’s authority -has never been 
questioned by any subsequent legislator or reformer, and his 
account of the origin of the mixed castes has always 
accepted as correct. Pas — 
But Manu’s account of the origin of the mixed: castes has 
been criticised in a very illiberal spirit, and ridiculed and treated 
with contempt by some writers.of the ‘present day, especially 
by Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, of the Bengal Civil Service. In 
his ‘treatise entitled “A History of Civilization in Ancien 
India,” he passes the following sharp criticism :—~ 
“This intelligible and historical origin of the caste-system was en- 
_tirely lost sight of or ignored in the Rationalistic Period, and a theory ` 
was sought for and obtained which made each caste distinct from the 
rest by its very origin and inherent formation! The strange fiction 
was then conceived that the different castes were created by a sort of 
permutation and combination among the men and women of th 
parent castes! “A child of ‘twelve would hardly accept it as true/if 
was told, that the Medical Profession of Modern Europe, for instance, 
has sprung up from a Valiant Knight of the Middle Ages, who once 
_ took a fancy to a barber's pretty maiden ; or that modern novelists are 
descended from a Monkish scribe, who once upon a time left the con- 
`. vent fascinated by the merry glances of a Troubadour’s daughter ! 
Strange, ridiqulous, childish æ such a theory is, it has been scrupu- 
lously adhered to in India by Manu and all the later legal writers, and 
obtains credence to the present day.”—Dutts Ancient India, Vol. II, 
pages 70 and 71.” - 
And. further we have another poetical effusion :— 


` “Upholders of the modern caste-system seek to identify Vaidyas 
with the: Ambasthas ‘of the ancient Stiua writers, and of Manu'and 
Yájnavalkya. The Ambasthfas are described by Vasistha as a mixed 
caste, a cross between Brdhmanas and Kshatriyas, and by Mânųyand 
Yájnavalkya as a cross between Bráhmanas and Vaisyas; and Mana, 
` further adds that the Ambasthas practised medicine. On this slender | 
ground the modern Vaidyas are all identified with this mixed caste,—~ 
‘as if the Aryan Hindus did not practise the healing art, until amorous 
Bréhman youths pursued and embraced girls of a humbier class,—as 
if the science of medicine was unknown among Aryan Hindus, until 
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the production of a hybrid mixed caste! The modern reader will 
brush aside such idle myths, and will unhesitatingly recognize the fact 
that the modern Vaidyas are descended from the ancient Aryan people, 
—the Vaisyas, and have formed a separate caste, because they have 
fsllowed a separate profession” —Dutts Ancient India, Vol. III, 
pages 314 and 315. 4 


Respecting the -origin of the Chandálas, Mr. Dutt has the 
lowing words to say x=- 


“And how was this race formed? Manu has it that they are the 
issues of Bráhmana women, who yielded themselves to the embraces of 
Stidras. As the numbers of Bradhmanas in South-Eastern Bengal 
was never very large in olden times, and doés not even in the present 
day come to even a quarter of a million in the five districts named 
above,* it is difficult to account for the presence of a million Chandalas 
in those districts on Manu’s theory. Shall we suppose that, fair- 
skinned Brahmana Desdemonas habitually bestowed their hands on 
swarthy Sidra swains? Shall we suppose that beauteous but frail 
Brdimana matrons. were seduced from their lords—by the hundred 
thousand,—by gay Sidra Lotharios intent on creating a new caste? 
And shall we further suppose that the children begotten of such unions 
thrived and multiplied in marshes and fishing villages, amidst toil and 

=. Privations,—-more than true-born Bréhmana children basking in the 
sunshine of royal favour and priestly privileges? We have only to 
state such suppositions to show their utter absurdity ; and with these 
suppositions, Manu’s theory of mixed castes is brushed aside to the 
region of myths and nursery-tales! Commonsense will tell every 
reader, who knows anything of the Chanddlas of Bengal, that they were 
the primeval dwellers of South-Eastern Bengal, and lived by fishing in 
its numerous creeks and channels, and they naturally adopted the 
religion, the language, and the civilization of the Hindus, when the 
Aryans came and colonized Bengal.”—Dutt’s Ancient India, Vol. LI, 
pages 156 and 157. `> : . 
Enough! “There are more things in- heaven and earth, 
Horatio, then are dreamt of in your philosophy.” If the 
ifferent castes were not “ created by a sort-of permutatiort and 
‘bination among the men and women of the few parent 
xastes,” how were. they created? Mr. Dutt's answer is that “in 
the Epic period the priests ayd warriors formed castes of their 
own; that the masses of the Aryan people remained 
Vaisyas ; while the Hinduized non-Aryans were the Súdras.” t 
We are not satisfied with this vague answer,” Mr, Dutt’s sup- 
position may be partially cérrect, but not completely. His 
grand mistake consists in thinking Manu to have legislated . 
about two thousand ygars or so ago. ‘The metrical code of 
Manu may have been recast in its present form during the 
Buddhistic Period by Bhrigu or somebody else, but Manu 
_himself is. not so modern a chfracter as Mr. Dutt would have 
_p Believe. It is probable that Manu’s laws were handed down 
from generation to generation orally, until they were compiled 





'* Backergunj, Faridpur, Dacca, Jessore and Khulna. 
T Dutts Ancient India, Vol. U, page 7o. 
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in the form in which we find them. We cannot conceive what 
object Manu, who promulgated laws for the government of a - 
nation, had in enuhciating a falsehood, if, as Mr. Dutt says, 
his theory of the mixed castes is a nursery-tale. -Manu ` knew 
full well what he was about. He lived at a remote period of 
antiquity, when the Aryan nation had differentiated into fo 
primary castes, and when the origin~-of the mixed castes wa 
still fresh in the memory of everybody. Does Manu utter ari — 
absurdity. when he says, that a Brdhnfana knew a Vaisya 
woman, and gave birth ‘to’ a’son who afterwards became the 
father of the Ambastha (Vaidya) race? Is it incredible that a 
Bradhmana woman yielded to the embraces of a Sudra, and 
thus produced a son who-afterwards became the founder of the 
` great Chandala tribe of India? ‘Is it necessary that from agë 
to age the Brahmana women should habitually bestow their 
hands on Stidras to keep up the Chanddlarace? And is it not 
sufficient for one man to become the father of a nation, or 
tribe? Did not Sri Krishna found the Yadava race, which | 
tiplied even in his own lifetime like stars on the blue vault” 
the sky when the shades of night fall’ around? Did not the. 
man from Ur of the. Chaldees, Abram by name (afterwards 
Abraham), become the founder’ of the whole Jewish nation? 
And'was not his son by Hagar, Sarah’s maid, the father of the 
Ishmaelites? Does Mr.: Dutt forget that Lot’s two sons, by 
his two daughters, became respectively the fathers of the 
Moabites and. the children.of Ammon? Is it not a fact that the 
few White settlers of America have multiplied -by millions’ in 
the short space of three hundred years, and filled the whole 
Continent from one end to the other? What was the number of 
the original Brdhmans and Kayasthas, who came to Bengal a 
the invitation of Adistira, and: what is their present numbef 
Are we to suppose, with Mr, Dutt, that, year after year, 
Brahmanas and Kayasthas have‘ migrated from the North- 
West to the Lower Provinces to keep up and swell the number 
of Brahmanas and Kayasthas, so that their generation might’ 
not become extirfet, and: then-pronounce that the tradition of 
the advent of the five Brahmanaswnd five Kdyasthas to Bengal 
isa myth? Mr. Dutt is at a loss to account for the multiplica- 
‘tion of the Chandalas in marshes and fishing villages, amidst 
toil and privations.. Is it not a law of nature that procreation 
is more fruitful in the humble cottage of penury and starvation 
than in the royal chamber? And who are those people who 
have constant resource to the law of adoption to perpetffita, 
the Jine-..on failure of male issue—the wealthy or the poor? 
Mr. Dutt himself acts like a child-when he ignores these facts, ~ 
and ridicules Manu and his theory (if it can be called a theory 
` at all) in half-a-dozen sarcastic lines, Manu's plain statement 
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of the genesis of the Ambasthas is compared by Mr. Dutt with 
a hypothetical case of the medical profession of modern Europe 
. springing from a Valiant Knight of the Middle Ages, who once 
took a fancy to a barber's pretty maiden. What, in the name 
of heavens and earth, has, this hypothetical case to do with 
Manu’s account of the origin of the Ambasthas or Vaidyas ? 
The Vaidyas themselves acknowledge that they belong to the 
Ambastha race, and. would not probably thank Mr. Dutt 
for representing them as other than what- they really are. 
Every Muni (sage) has an opinion of his own, and why 
should Mr. Dutt not have one? But it is one thing to 
criticise a statement in a calm and liberal spirit, and 
it is quite another thing to decry a legislator whose laws have 
been accepted by millions of people (kings and warriors and 
wee included) from time immemorial down to the present 
y. The allusions to the Knight of the Middle Ages taking 
“a fancy to the barber's pretty maiden, to the Monkish scribe 
fascinated by the merry glances of a-Troubadour’s daughter, 
and to the fair-skinned Brdhmana Desdemonas habitually 
bestowing their hands on swarthy Sidra swains, or . seduced 
from their lords by gay Súdra` Lotharios, are unhappy and 
unworthy of the pen of a writer like Mr Dutt. Mr, Dutt 
should remember who Manu was and what ample ‘resources 
were at his command, He should remember also, that Manu’s 
laws still bind Hindu society, though an _All- Wise Providence 
has been pleased to transfer the destiny of the . millions of India 
pio a foreign hand. Manu’s account of -the origin of the 
mixed castes is abolutely correct, and has been accepted as 
such for thousands of years, and itis hardly: possible even for a 
writer like Mr. Dutt to brush it away to the region of myth and 
fairy tales. We hope Mr. Dutt will pardonus when we -advise 
him to read the following few lines from Mr, Bileye treatise 

enititled, “ The Tribes and Castes of Bengal ”*— 

“ Modern criticism has bech specially active in its tinea: on ‘that 
portion of the traditional theory which derives the multitude of ‘mixed 
or inferior castes from an intricate series of crosses between members 
of the original four. N'o one can examine the long lists which purport 
to illustrate the working of this process without being struck by much ` 
thatis absurd and inconsistent. But in India it does not necessarily 

follow that, becaflse the individual applications of a 
gay ofthe'mixed principle are ridiculous, the principie itself can have 
tes," no foundation in fact. The last thing that would occur 

to the literary theorists of those times, or to their 
successors, the Pandits of to-day, would be to go back.upon actual 
facts, and to seek by analysis and comparison to werk out the true 
stages of evolution. They found, as I infer from troublesome ‘ex- 
perience among some of my Indian co- adjutors, the é rior? method 
simpler and more congenial. That at least did not compel them to 


pollute their souls by the study of plebian usage.. Having once got 
hold of a formula, they insisted, like Thales and his contemporaries, 
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x i ` t 
in making it account. for the entire order of things. Thus, castes, 
which had been developed out of corporations, like the mediæval trade 
` guilds, or which expressed the distinction between fishing and huntiŅg, 
agriculture and handicrafts, were all supposed to have been evolved 
inter-breeding. 


“But the initial principle, though it gould not be stretched to 
explain everything, was in the main correct. It happens we can still 
observe its workings among a number of Dravidian tribes, which, 
though not yet drawn into the vortex of Brahmanism, have béen in 
some degree affected by the example of Hindu organization. As re- 
gards inter-tribal marriages, they seem to be in a stage of development, 
through which the Hindus themselves have passed. A man may marry 
a woman of another tribe, but the offspring of such unions do not 
become members of either the paternal or maternal groups, but belong 
to a distinct endogamous aggregate, the name of which often denotes 
the precise cross by which it was started. Among the large tribe of 
Mundas we find, for instance, nine such groups—Khangar-Mund, 
Kharia-Munda, ‘Konkpat-Munda, Karanga-Munda, Mahti: Munda 
N&gbansi-Munda, Oraon-Munda, Sad-Munda, Savar-Munda—dés- 
cended from intermarriages between Munda men arid women of 
other tribes, The Mahilis, again, have five sub-tribes of this kind, 
and themselves trace their descent to the union of a Munda witha 
Santél woman. Illustrations of this sort might be multiplied almost 
indefinitely. The point to be observed is that the sub-tribes formed by 
inter-tribal crossing are from an’ early stage complete endogamous 
units, and that they tend continually to sever their slender connection 
with the parent group, and stand forth as independent tribes. As soon 
as this comes to pass, and a functional or territorial name dighuises 
their mixed descent, the process by which they have been formed is 
seen to resemble closely that by which the standard Indian tradition 
seeks to explain the appearance of other castes alongside of the 
Glassical four.—Preface to “The Tribes and Castes in Bengal 
pages xxxvi and xxxvii, ` eS ~~ < 


_ Without -entering into the merits or demerits of the point 
discussed by Mr, Risley, we may observe, that that writer does 
not ridicule Manu’s theory of the origin of the mixed - castes, 
like Mr, Dutt, but admits that it is in the main correct. 
Mr. Risley has made caste his sþecial study, and, therefore, he 
is entitled to speak on the ®bject more authoritatively than 
Mr. Dutt. 


. (To be continued) 


p7 VIL—OUR TRADE WITH THE PERSIAN GULF. 


“INCE the beginning of the present century, Persia, on ac- 
count of her proximity to India on the one side, and to 
Russia on the other, has strongly attracted the political and 
commercial regard of Great Britain. In this, asin other of our 
later maritime and political developments in Southern and 
Eastern’ Asia, the old East India Company showed a prescience 
that tous must appear perfectly marvellous, The work they ini- - 
tiated in those early days by the help of. their small but most effi- 
cient Navy, whether in the Persian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, in 
Bushire, Muscat, Aden and Zanzibar, or in the East Indian Ar- 
koar and the China Seas, is one that is still being 
out, and must be yet further developed, if we wish 
‘to retain our supremacy in the East and our command of its 
markets, Of all these, probably, the work in Persia is of 
the greatest political weight, besides being of consider- 
able commercial. importance, Persian territory borders 
‘our Indian Empire in Kabul and .Beluchistan ; while, in the 
North and West, it marches with Turkey and Russia. Peopled 
by one of the most ancient branches of the Aryan family, it 
is exceedingly fertile in parts, has a fine climate, boasts of 
large cities, towns and seaports—these last on the Persian Gulf—, 
does a fair amount of trade with India, China and Europe, 
woud has a history that stretches back to the days of Alexander 

* Great, Cyrus, and the Pharaohs of Egypt. That it has 
preserved its independence: and native lines of monarchs 
through so many thousands of years, amid the rise and fall: of 
dynasties and empires, tells much in its favour, It has its-‘own 
distinctive form of the Muhammedan religion, probably owing 
to its non-Semitic origin, tolerant and allowing of progress, so 
unlike the obstructive fanaticisr of Turkey and Arabia; and 
it exists now one of the only two great Muhammedan States 
in the world, and to Great Britain ‘of even more importance 
than Turkey, Besides “marching with our Indian Empire, 
Turkey and Russia, as already remarked, through its long 
stretch of sea-board on the’ Persian Gulf, “shares the Indian 
Ocea™® with us. Held by a strong maritime Power, it would 

dispute with us the supremacy of that Ocean, and would 
imperil all our trade and possessions to the East of the 
longitude of the Suez Canal, 

In our latest political appointments in Persia—of Sir Morti- 
mer Durand as Ambassador to Teheran, and of Colonel 
Wilson, a tried Indian political officer, to the Persian Gulf— 
we have shown a due appreciation of these important political 
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considerations.’ The time is come, in short, when Persia 
will be of greater interest to us than even Turkey. n 
Russia, on the Persian Gulf, would divide Southern) Asia 
with us, and threaten India far more‘ seriously than ifs 
held Constantinople; and’ our nascent trade with Ara 
Persia, and Asiatic "Turkey, by way of the Persian Gulf,\ 
that is, with some thirty millions of Asiatics who love display 
and finery, would be entirely destroyed. This trade is just 
beginning ‘to tell, and it may be useful both to glance at it 
generally and to mark it in detail, 

The Persian Gulf region, although geographically narrow 
and well-defined, comprises commercially and politically 
an enormous extent of Arabian, Persian and Turkish 
territory. Of the great peninsula of Arabia, it takes in, 
either directly, or in influence, ‘the entire Easter alfa 
from Muscat on the South. to the port of co . 
the head of the Gulf. Muscat itself is an extensive Ara- 
bian State, under British protection; and the considerable 
island of ` Bahrein, also ‘under our protection, faces the 
` mainland ‘further North, opposite the Arabian-Turkish port 
of Oojeir, which is the port for Central’ Arabia and the 
Wahabee kingdom of Riadh, visited by Palgrave. Bussorah, 
in the North, affects Northern Arabia; while Baghdad, five 
hundred miles further North and up the Tigris—where, too, a 
‘British Steamer line is at work, in conjunction with the 
« British India Steam Navigation line from Bombay—,is right 
in the heart of Asiatic Turkey and immediately to. the Nort 
of -Arabia. Thus, while there are numerous and co o 
political interests on the Western face of the Gulf, thè” 
of the populations commercially affected can hardly be estimat- 
ed at less. than ten or fifteen millions. On the Eastern face, 
besides one or two small islands, as Ormuz—imbedded two 
centuries back by Milton iw his great epic, but of little note 
now except for a*small pearl ex? port—also under our protection, 
the entire coast line is ‘politically under one and the same 
Government, that of Persia, This coast line includes a 
number of ports, among which may ba named Bunder Abbas, 
Lingga, and Bushire, and terminates opposite Bussorah. 
But beyond that, again, as Baghdad serves for Asiatic Turkey, 
there is.a port, Mohommerah® ‘inland, near the junction gf the 
Karun River with the Tigris; and the Karun Rive? itswlf, 
extending inland into the heart of Persia, is navigable for a 
great distance. The Karun River’ and-its geography and com- 
mercial capabilities have been fully described by Mr, Curzon, 
and need not detain us. here. Altogether, the Eastern face 
of what is called the “Persian Gulf” affects: the entire 
Southern and Western half, or. three-fourths of Persia, with 
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probably more than ten millions of people. These twent 
or twenty-five millions, all told, of Arabians, Turks, and Persian 
“including Armenians—have all their numerous wants, jı 
regard to hardware, metals. and finery, especially the last, ii 
which they indulge to an inordinate extent.” The way thes: 
Orientals clothe themselves in silks, turbans, over-alls ani 
woven cloths, would considerably surprise an Englishman whi 
had been accustomed to judge of the East from India and he 
poor and ili-clad populations, 

As previously remarked, British trade, whether direct, c 
by way of India, is only just. beginning to assert itsel. 
The British India Steam Navigation Company send | 
steamer from Bombay every week to the “Gulf,” an 
another line, the “ Bombay and Persia,” has lately. been startec 

ends a steamer once a month, From the North of the Gul 
ae line, the “Euphrates and Tigris Steam Navigatio: 
ompany,” plies up to the inland ports as far as Baghdad 
But, though the trade is only beginning, all the sea-board popu 
lation of the numerous ports may be said to be engaged it 
it, or to live by it. Considering the numerous obstacle 
presented by bad government, corrupt officers, marauder: 
and an utter absence of anything like a made road, or evel 
cart-track any where—even in Persia, from the coast to th 
interior—the avidity with which these Asiatics enter int 
trade is perfectly astonishing, and would gratify the hear 
of any Liverpool merchant or Birmingham manufacturer 

The following graphic picture is supplied by an eye-witnes: 
and late visitor at Oojeir, on the mainland of Arabia, .of whicl 

ahrein is the port of call for British steamers ==“ A cara 
van leaves QOojeir nearly every week, because this is th: 
depét of wares for the interior. The Jebel Shommar country 
is probably supplied overland from Bussorah and Baghdad 
but the whole of Southesn Nejd. receives piece-goods, coffee 
rice, sugar, and Birminghay wares by way of Bahrein an 
Oojeir. The whole plain in and about the Custom Hous. 
was piled with bales and boxes, and the air filled with th. 
noise of loading 709 camels.” The trade is, of course, larges 
on the Persian side of the Gulf, but the roads here are evei 
worse, or rather, there aye no roads at all. A direc 
distance, for instance, of 80 miles.or so, between two suc! 
important cities as Bushire (the port) and Shiraz, is converte. 
into one of 167 miles, the track being most circuitou 
and ‘consisting of a succession. of “rocky stairs.” Hor 
heavy burdens and people’ get through, or over, these, is 
marvel. Roads: for cart and wheeled traffic are the first essen 
tial of successful trade, and that there is not.one such along th 
entire thousand miles of Southern and South-Western. Persi 
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speaks little for tbe intelligence with which the country, is 
governed, The Shah is anxious to increase his revenues, yet it 
does not strike him that one line of trunk railway from Bunden 
Abbas, by way of Shiraz and Ispahan, to Baghdad, with a few‘ 
common cart-roads from the sea-ports to the interior, would 
immediately double them. Instead of giving “ concessions” 
and so forth for impossibilities, he ought to undertake 
these remunerative public works himself, even if he has to 
do so by resorting to European loans. Of course, railways 
would do more than any thing else to increase the wealth of, 
and giving stability to, his kingdom ; but this is a subject which 
demands separate treatment. In the meantime we will proceed 
with our view of the present trade of the Gulf. 

The total value of the trade may not appear very 
large; still, as. we shall see, it is by mo means . | 
siderable 3 and it is really only beginning to take 
of the national life. A very large number of Foreign Office 
tabulated returns—five for each  port—furnish us with 
interesting details of this growing trade, and a comprehensive 
and close study of these is essential to the clear understanding 
of the present position and the prospects of British trade in 
the Gulf, and in Persia and Arabia and Turkey in Asia. 
We shall note, as we proceed with our ‘examination; a great 
many points which it is important to the British merchant and 
trader to know, such as particular imports’ and exports which 
will bear increase, causes of fluctuations, directions in which 
.new ground may be broken. We shall find, too, some mistaken 
ideas that have been indulged in, such as that Indian tea rag 
- displaced China tea in Persia—at least in Southern Persia, 
or that the export of bones from the Gulf goes a large way in 
the return of trade, completely dispersed. Some Of these 
ideas have a mischievous tendency to retard legitimate progress, 
For instance, as regards tea, th® Persians are a great tea- 
drinking people, and the belie(%that some ‘ten or twelve 
millions of them are fully supplied with a hundred thousand 
pounds worth of this article, tends to prevent the further effort 
which is so much needed. A close examination will also show 
wherein at present lies the real hindrance to Indian displacing 
-China (and Java) tea. °. 

The imports into the Gulf comprise arms and a. 
a. little—such imports, however, being prohibited; candles—a 
small quantity ; coffee—a great deal—the total value for all the 
ports béing about 460,000; cotton ‘goods, thread and yarn—a 
great deal, most of the piece- “goods being British, while a little of 
the yarn is from Bombay; drugs and medicines—a fair quan- 
tity ; dyes and colouring materials—a fair quantity ; glass and 
glassware, beads, looking-glasses, &c,,—a moderate quantity ; 
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gold’ lace, thread, and embroidered cloth,~a fair quantity; 
grain and pulse, especially rice—large quantities ; hardware 
cia cutlery—not much; indigo--a large import; “jute 
anufactures”"—very little; lampware—a little; European 
liquors, stores, and provisions—a little; metals, including pig 
iron, hoop iron, bar fon, lead, tin, copper, &c.—a large quan- 
tity ; “manufactures of metals "fair; oil (kerosine}—fair,— 
about 416,000 in value, much being taken on the Arabian 
coast ; perfumery of sorts—a little ; porcelain and Chinaware— 
a fair quantity; silks—a little; spices, including black pepper, 
—a very large quantity ; stationery—a little ; sugar, both loaf 
and soft,-a moderate quantity ; tea, including both China and 
India, about two million pounds—little for stich a largely tea- 
drinking’ population, and including hardly a single ounce for the 
KArab coast; varnishes and paints, woollen goods, mostly inter- 
-tecal in the Gulf and consisting of carpets, in all of a value of 
-$35,000,—very unsatisfactory. for British woollen goods when we 
remember the winter of Persia; matches—-Swedish and Aus- 
trian; and copra (cocoanut), Of these imports, there are many 
capable ofincrease,and sémeof d large increase,’ The exports 
from the Gulf ports comprise animals, mostly horses, to India— 
buta large inter-local Gulf trade is done in donkeys, horned 
cattle, and camels ; raw cotton—a small quantity ; cotton and 
silk, native made piece-goods,—-a small quantity ; dates and 
fruits—a very large export ; grain and pulse—moderate ; gum— 
moderate ; hides and skins—moderate ; opium—comparatively 
“large; pearls—-a very considerable export, of the value ofsnearly 
41,000,000 ; pear] shells—moderate ; rose-water—large ; silk; raw 
and manufactured,—a small quantity ; tobacco—a large ex- 
port ; wool, mostly inter-local,—a little ; carpets, mostly inter- 
local,—moderate ; sweets and confectionary (Oriental)—a little 
to India; Muscat turbans—glso to India ; almonds, raisins, and 
` pistachio nuts, ie 

It will bè seen heréafte/that most of the imports, and 
nearly all the British trade, are paid for. by two articles 
of luxury—pearls and opium—, and that, by India and 
China. That the Liverpool merchant should be paid for his 
exports to Persia, by China, and by Indian princes fond. of 
‘barbaric pearl” ornamentatién, throws a curious and instruc- 

Aivé side-light on the operations of trade. ‘A luxury of 

the rich in China’ and a vanity of the great in India pay 
for the commonest needs of the poor and the peasant in 
Persia ! f ‘ 

We proceed now to-a few figures—the totals of the 
tonnage, and the imports and exports—British, foreign, 
and native inter-local, and -including small native coasting 
craft—-for the several ports of the Gulf for which there are 
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returns, Details of -the totals will be furnished ` hereafter 


in the detailed examination of each port: ` X 


` For the port of Bushire, the total value of all exports andLim- 
ports in these specie and bullion are not included, as they se 

to depend on causes. remote from trade, and fluctuate consider- 
ably) is 41,595,286. Total tonnage, inwards and outwards, 
280,986 fons, For the port of Linggah £1,048,320, and 390,435 
fons (much of it native craft), Here the import and export (nearly 
equal) of specie is sufficiently large—£391,875—to attract at- 
tention. For the port of Bunder Abbas £473,851, and 157,034 
tons. Certain temporary causes, to be noticed hereafter, operat- 
ed unfavourably on trade at this port, as ‘the value of that of 
the previous year was £645,526. Forthe port of Mohom- 


. merah £199,761, and 126,8521% tons. For the Karun River 


(inland) £13,885, and 2,79134 fons, This Karun River inane 


, trade, however, is comprised in that of Mohommerah, the €% 


ternal outlet. For Arab coast ports on Persian Gulf £526,295, 


‘and 37,200 fons—all native sailing craft. For the port of Bahrein 


$751,168, and 181,924 tous.’ Much of the value of the trade 
here enters into the Arabian coast trade at Oojeir, as noticed 
previously. : ; 
_We remarked. that the Chinese by their use of opiuim, 
and Indian princes by their appreciation of pearls, helped 
to pay the merchants of Liverpool and Birmingham for 
the goods they sent to Persia. The exact figures are as follows 
The export of opium from Bushire amounted to £338,594 in 
value; that from Shiraz. to £285,000; that from Bunderd 
Abbas to £37,300 in all, £660,894. The export of pearls, 
excluding pearl-shell, from Linggah (for Ormuz and parts ad- 
jacent) amounted to £303,125 in value ; that from the Arab coast 


. ports to £328,125; and that from Bahrein to £307,813. It is 


possible that some, or much, of the Arab coast export, of pearls 
is re-entered in Bahréin; but we take the figures as they 
stand, and they give usa total “of £939,063. Thus the total 
value of both opium and pearls amounts to £1,599,957. The - 
import of piece-goods at the different. ports stands. thus :— 
Bushire £628,970 ; Linggah £91,937 ; Bunder Abbas £90,650; 
Arab coast ports £18,750; Bahrein £38,866; Mohommerah™ 
$89,200 ; Shiraz: £575,187 :—of a total of £1,533,560. There 
is also a small import of thread and twist at Bunder Abbas, oh: 
$21,506. It will thus be seen how the opium and pearls 
pay for all the cotton goods imported, and even leave a 
balance. over, sufficient to pay for the total import of hardware 
and cutlery, which, however, is inconsiderable in amount; and 
it may be noted here that, while the export of pearls 
is, perhaps, incapable of expansion, the production and export 
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of opium may be greatly increased to pay for any con- 
siderable increase in the import of piece-goods. $ 

Passing from ,this view of our subject, we may note 
some of the causes which generally help to increase or retard 
trade“in Persia, The Persian coast districts suffered much 
frofa~a bad harvest during the year, and this not only 
prevented the export of grain, but checked tlie purchasing- 
power of the people in reference to imports. There was also 
a rebellion of the Balerloo Arabs, which interfered seriously 
with the trade of Bunder Abbas, ‘and, again, the cholera 
epidemic in the North hindered communication by trade routes 
there, and led to the wants of Teheran and places further ` 
North being supplied by imports-through Bushire. This was 
observable. especially in ‘regard to loaf-sugar, of which a 
large quantity: went ‘north through the. Persian Gulf. ‘It is 
noticeable, as showing that. Russian commercial enterprise is 
turning its attention to the Persian Gulf, that the “ Société 
your le Commerce et l'Industrie en Perse et Asie Centrale,” 

Russian Company established in Teheran, is stated to be 
now contemplating opening ‘up trade from the Black Sea, and 
through the Suez Canal, with the Gulf ports.” The trade of 
the’ Persian Gulf, though seemingly large in the aggregate 
tonnage of the ports, is mfainly carried by a weekly steamer 
of the British India Steam Navigation Company from 
Bombay. Besides the “ British India,” a steamer of a new 
line, the “ Bombay and Persia, ” calls about once a month ; and ` 
every now and then there is, a steamer direct from England, 
Thereis hardly any trade in square-rigged sailing vessels ; but, 
of the total aggregate tonnage, a very considerable fraction -is 
wupplied by Arab, Persian, and Bombay native sailing craft, 
At the ports of Linggah, Bahrein, and the Arab coast, this is 
specially observable, as will be noticed when we furnish the 
figures in detail. As yet, and for some years to come, these 
boats will comtinue to share the carrying trade with British 
steamers, but they will disappear from the’ Gulf as certainly as . 
the old Malay prahus have disappeared frém Singapore, and 
given place to a large servic€ of small steamers all over the 
Archipelago ports, l i 

.We may consider now somewhat in detail the-figures for 
each port, and first for BUSHIRE as the largest and’ most 
important; observing before we pass on, that if only’ a 
good road were made to commdnicate withthe Karun River 
et p an: not only would the’ volume of trade of the 
ersian Gulf -be considerably increased, ‘but Bushiré itself as 
a port would dwindle down, -As a haven, or shelter for’ ships 
piog, or for landing and embarking goods, Bushire has no 
conveniences. It is, or was, (for it is united- now to 
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the mainland), a small island, the water shoaling from it for 
four miles tilla depth of four fathoms is attained. Vessels, 
therefore, have to lie off four miles in the open roadstead ! 
Communication with the shore is maintained by small native 
sailing boats, and these, when there is no wind, or the wea- 
ther is rough, cannot be used. Altogether, , Bushire ig no port 
for extensive trade. Land-ward the traffic has again to cross 
a shoaled-up arm of the sea, some six miles wide ; and be- 
yond that, on the way to Shiraz, there js no proper. road, and 
none is feasible. 

In exhibiting the exports and imports. for Bushire, to 
avoid prolixity, we note only such of the’ exports and 
imports as exceed £10,000. in amount. . Opium ‘was 
exported ‘to the value of £338, 594; raw cotton £43,563 ; 
tobacco £38,418; fruits and dates over 30,000 ; mother-of- 
pearl shells £10,053 ; gum £13,578.; provisions and oilman’s 
stores 412,522, The grand total of all the exports was 
£571,816 ; added to which there was „Specie fo the amou 
£539,054. In the previous year rose-water, raw silk and -rawy 
cotton, each rose to over £10,000; but in these articles, 
especially in raw wool, as well as in grains of sorts, there is 
considerable fluctuation from year to year. Of the grand total 
‘above noted, there went to British India, including British 
Colonies, £131, 273; to Great. Britain £70,657; to China 
$307, 582; to Turkey £67,653 ; to Egypt 430,431 ; and -to all 
other countries `- £8,127 ;—the total for all other countries, 
except Great Britain’ and India and British Colonies, being 
£413,793. This is more than double the total for England 
and her possessions, the amount for China alone exceeding it 
by halfas much again, The details of the imports (above £10,000), 

. are cotton goods, £628,970; Joaf sugar (in this there ig a 
considérable fluctuation from year to year) £69,368 ; ; soft 
sugar £69,555; metals £54,758 (here also there is con- 
siderable fluctuation) ; manufactures of metals £14,158 ; tea 
£49,669; indigo £32,468 ; spices £13,690 ; drugs and 
medicines £10,598 s—the grand tétal being £1,023,470, to which” 
must be added specie £6,44%.* During the preceding yeai 
imports of woollen goods, porcelain and chinaware, amounted 
to over. £32, 000; but in these itemg there is. considerable 
fluctuation. Of this- grand total of imports, there came from 
Great Britain £563,738 ; from India and the Colonies £371,754 3 
and from the rest of the wotld 476,852. It will be seen 
hereafter that the proportions of exports and imports betwee 
Great Britain and her possessions and the rest of the world, are 

e very different in the other ports, The total tonnage that 
_entered Bushire, of sailing vessels, that is, small native craft, 
‘was 13,440 zons, in 222 vessels, of which 2 n of 3,000 zons ‘were 
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British ; and that of steam -vessels was 132,390 tons in 127 
vessels, of which 126 vessels of 131,590 zons were British. Of 
clearances the totals are 220 sailing vessels’ of 13,280 zons, and 
127 steamers of. 121,876 zons ; the proportion of British being, 
of course, the same as iti the case of the entries, 
| The exports from Linggah, which is merely a depôt for receiv- 
ing and despatching goods to the neighbouring islands (Ormuz, 
Kishma, atid others) and a portion of the mainland, were (above 
£10,000) cotton gobds £82,937 ; grain and pulse (considerable 
fluctuation) £43,250 ; coffee £10,437 ; pearls £303,125 ; pearl 
‘shells £9,200 ;—the total being £476,237, besides, specie 
£191,875, The imports’ were—cotton goods. £91,037 ; grain 
and pulse £56,100 ; coffee £11,718 ; pearls £303,750; pearl 
shells £8,650 ;—or a total of £572,083, The tobacco trade 
here, too, is considerable ; the imports and exports, which 
nearly balance each other, having been over 220,000 in the 
„previous year. In this tobacco trade, principally export, there 
have beeri considerable fluctuations, owing to the late conces- 
“sion of a monopoly in it, and the troubles arising therefrom. 
The concession has, however, been cancelled, and the large 
export trade has now resumed its normal average. Of the 
exports there went to Great Britain £8,300; to India and 
British Colonies £341, 962; to Bahrein and other maritime 
states of the Gulf £231, 571 ; to Turkey £34,990 ; to Muscat 
£8,568 ; to Zanzibar £612 ; while the imports were, from India 
and Colonies (none from Great Britain) £303,438; from 
Bahrein and the maritime States £264,675; from Muscat 
£31,365 ; from Zanzibar £693. Thus the total exports to Great 
Britain and her possessions were £350,262; and those to all 
‘ether parts £275,741. The total imports from British* posses- 
sions were £303,438 ; and those from all other countries £296,733. 
The proportions at Bushire are thus entirely reversed here. The 
number of cailing craft fnatival anteyed at Linggah is 809 of 
tons are British ; and that 
f which 80 of 152,000 ons 
s cleared is 8a of 162,600 
: 644 of 33,110 Zons, 
of BUNDER ABBAS were,— 
im £37,300 ; wool £25,000 ; 
cotton £14,250 =the total 
259. Of the exports there 
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luring the year, was most seriously affected by the drought 
nd the rebellion of the Baharloo Arabs previously referred to. 
“he total of the imports into Bunder Abbas during the preceding 
‘ear was nearly double that noted above, that of cotton goods 
lone being 4222,304.. The imports’ into Bunder Abbas 
how—Great Britain £9,375 ; India and Colonies £259,060 ; and \ 
he rest of the world 45,224. The proportions between British 
rade here and that of other countries show a similarity to those 
t Bushire, and not at Linggah, Of shipping, there entered 
ailing 180 vessels of 6,410 zons, and steam 81 of 72,862 tons, 
,000 fons of the former and 70,362 zons of the latter being’ 
sritish ; while there cleared 185 sailing vessels (native craft) of. 
,900 fons, and 79 steamers of 70,862 tons. . 


From SHIRAZ, ofa total export trade of -4461,911, opium 
epresented £285,000 ; raw cotton £64,220; tobacco £63,750 ; 
aw wool £17,812 ; and fruits 411,c62, Out of a total import 
rade of £872,160, Shiraz shows £575,187 of cotton goods ; loaf! 
ugar £89,250; soft sugar £54,000; metals £65,012; indigo - 
723,375; and woollen goods 419,375. There are no entries 
istinguishing British from foreign trade, though the large figures 
or opium and piece-goods denote China and England respective-- 
7. The sugar imports received an abnormal stimulus owing to 
he cholera cordon established during the year in the northern 
rovinces of Persia. - . ‘ 


In the port of MOHOMMERAH, communicating with the 
Sarun River, the total exports stand at £67,538, there - being 
© one item of over “£10,000; and the total imports at 
$132,223, the only items above £10,000 being piece-goods 
“89,200, and coffee £13,920. Of the exports, Great Britain _ 
gures for £2,091, and India .and British Colonies for aboùt/ 
354,000; and of the imports, Great Britain for £350, and 
ndia for £128,000, Evidently the piece-goods here. all went 
‘om India. The largest exports are wool and opium. Of. 
ea-going vessels, as distinct from the Karu 
lying up and downs there entered rr coil 
ons, and 72°steamers of 66,8. 
leared sailing vessels of ‘the - 
sritish, and 61 steamers of 55 
<arun River trade. was repre 


arrying 8324 ons, and 14 Es 
MÈ: he EET a 
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but nothing will be done till a road—a cart road and not a 
“mule track ”—is- opened to Ispahan. 

At Mohommerah the imports are nearly double the exports, 
the entire trade of £200,000 being British and Indian, excepting 
ppout 415,000, be., about a twelfth, ` Among the ports on the 
Persian (as distinguished from the Arab and Turkish) side of 
the Gulf, there are ong or two others, as Jaskh, and Fao, of 
which no returns are furnished, probably because there are no 
“consular agents” at these places. The totals of the whole 
import and export trade are, for Bushire £1,660,685; for 
Linggah £1,440,195; for Bunder Abbas £408, 546; for 
Mohommerah £199,761 ;—the grand total being £3,799,287. 
If we add to these- the omitted ports and a considerable 
allowance for smuggling, we may reckon the total trade of 
the Gulf on the Persian side at over four millions sterling, The 

itish portion of this trade, including that with India and the 

Olonies, is almost exactly hal f, or about two millions sterling, 
the-other large sharers being China, the Persian Gulf islands 
and States lying near about, and Turkey with Egypt. The 
greater part of the British trade consists of piece-goods ; and, 
as before stated, there is a small trade in metals and hardware, `’ 

It is necessary to say something about communications before 
we leave the Persian side. . Without a stable government there 
can be but little trade in the true sense of the word. So, too, 
without roads and the means of communication and transporting 
produce safely, cheaply, and rapidly. There are other elements, 
as irrigation, which also, for many parts of Persia, may be 

wearded as essential, but these may be disregarded for the’ 

resent, The Shah. may consider his government stable, 
and it may beso in onesense. Authority is centralised, and 
his word is regardedas law. But it depends only on himself 
and on his tenure of life. His son, the Prince Imperial, may 
succeed him when that tenure} ends ; but there is no guarantee 
that there will be no troubles, or that this suécessor, who has 
been left entirely without trainisé i in the.art of government, will 
not develop qualities the reverse of those which have marked 
NASR-ED-DEEN. The hands of the clock of progress may be put 
back ; authority may again be decentralised ; governors may be- 
come “all powerful and independent of the central authority ; 
and the ecclesiastical despotism, which even now is barely con- 
ag and which occasionally dares to try conclusions with 
m, may again become rampant. When a Government 
depends for its continuance upon the tenure of life of an 
individual, there can he no true stability predicated of it. 
Even now under the rule of Nasr-ed-deen, thoygh in advance of 
his predecessors, the strong and rich prey on the weak and 
helpless, while those “ take who have the power ;? no man can 


war ad “wa 
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be secure in the enjoyment of his own, or of a due and legitimate . 
share of his labour, Hence, it is only the barest and most 
absolute need that governs trade and determines its amount. | 
But this matter of efficient, good, and stable government is-one 
‘that, in connection with Persia, is a very large one, dnd miad 
be deferred for the present. Our immediate concern is wit 
the means of communication and transport. And first, as to 
the existing means of communication. If we say simply that 
‘there are none at all, and that over territory equal in extent to 
the German and Austrian Empires, we shall be stating about 
the bare truth, The two or three short length of abortive road 
that may be seen, in the extreme North are hardly worth noting 
in connection with the needs of'a vast Empire, and are truly 
the “exceptions” which illustrate the fact that there are no roads 
in Persia, Bunder Abbas is a great port in the South, which 
sends goods even to the extreme North, and affects the a 
Eastern half of Persia, but there is only a track for mules’ f 
zoo or 800 miles! Ordinarily it takes two months to perform 
the difficult and wearying journey. Bushire is another great 
port in the South, but the mule-track that connects it with 
Shiraz, 167 miles in length, is, as We have said, a succession of 
“ rocky-stairs ;” while, further on, to Ispahan, and even beyond, 
there is no road in the proper sense of the term. It is the same 
as regards the trade routes between Baghdad and Teheran, 
between Ispahan and Baghdad, and between the Karun River 
and Ispahan. 

As long as the Sliah remains unconvinced.of the absolute 
necessity for fair and proper roads, and can see only -se 
immense expenditure in constructing them, nothing Will b 
done. But the thing can be done: he can be made to per- 
ceive their absolute necessity for the wealth—-which means con- 
tentment—of his subjects, for the development of his own: 
receipts—which should prove astrong argument to him—, and 
for uniting his provinces and cgnsolidating that central authority 
towards which so much of his effort has been directed, and 
which must ever be a prime object with him. There are also 
expedients by which the cost might be greatly reduced, or throwa 
upon others, The same arguments exist in favour of a rail- 
way~—at least one Grand Trunk line ;—and if we have not-hither- 
to mentioned it, it is not because a railway is of less importance, 
or less indicated than roads, but becausé the latter-areé dS 
immediately necessary ; because a vast amount of trade will ‘ty. 
any case have to be done by them, and because a Grand Trunk: 
line of railway, without at least ordinary cart-roads to feed it on- 
both sides, would hardly. pay. 

A railway, too, such as we should have in Persia as a Grand 
Trunk line, from end to end of the country, would take some 
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years- to consteuct—-we should say at least three years, in 
three sections of 500 miles each, 2 e., from E, by N. W. ta 
W., while a eross line from N. to S. would take at least two 
sears, in two such sections of 500'miles each ; whereas the roads 
| Sore recommend, from Bunder Abbas to. Meshed, vd 
Peer Kerman or Yezd, from Shiraz to Teheran, wi@d Ispahan, 
from the Karun River toe Ispahan, and from Baghdad, or even 
Hamadan to Teheran, might be made-ina twelvemonth if 
taken. in hand simultaneously. Butthe subject of railways, 
or a railway for Persia, cannot be much longer deferred, 
We have seen that it is an imperious necessity, whether 
we view it commercially or politically, for Persia herself ; 
and in this view it regards the Shah, his successors, and | 
the security of his’ Empire,- without the © slightest 
reference to India, or England, or Russia, The question 
me~ with which he himself is directly, immediately, and to 
UM last degree concerned. Such being the case, he is bound to. 
take action, and effective action, and supply the initiative with- 
out regard to any other Power, It is useless for him to wait for 
concesstonatves, as they will not, and cannot come forward . 
under present circumstances. «He must imitate here the exam.~ 
ple of his great predecessor, Alexander the Great, and cut the 
Gordian knot tied by Russia, Great Britain and the-fears of 
men of capital himself. He must himself construct the Im- 
perial Trunk line of Persia ; that is, of course, ifhe cannot get 
any of the other Powers to do it. Russia has the monopoly of 
constructing such a work to the exclusion of any other Power, 


i: declines it. She has hitherto effectually barred the 






mid that wholly owing to the Shal’s looking to others to. do 
the work that is his own, and is of such extreme importance and 
value to him in every way. But Russia herself is at present 
thoroughly peacefully disposed, and is devoted to trade -exten- 
sion and the development of her internal wealth; and she 
sannot but see that she is sacrificfng her own real interests in 
postponing, or standingin the wag“of, the opening up of Persia 
by railways. Once she is convinced of this, and negotiations may 
be entered into by Great Britain with St, Petersburg to this end, 
subsequent arrangements between the two Powers will be easy. 
One may take the Trunk line from East to West, and the other 
the Trunk linefrom North to South*—~and why should Russia be 
preygrted from trying her chance with England for the Persian 
Guf trade? Are Englishmen afraid of a fair competition 
over an open line? We trow not ;—or some other of many 
arrangements may be arrived at. It will thus be seen what 
splendid opportunities both Sir Mortimer Durand and Sit 
Frank Lascelles have before them, in conjunction with the 
Shah of Persia and M. de Giers,* and if the matter were 





i * This was written before the death of M., de Giers. 
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entered into with any spirit, six months ought to be amply’ 
sufficient for the rail way, or railways, to make a beginning. 
But, as we have shown, it‘ is a matter that is peculiarly the 
Shah’s own, and affects himself, and he is bound, if Russia, ang 
England cannot agree and continue to do nothing, to take, 

up himself and carry it through. As he will benefit by t ' 
measure, and as the capital can be ebtained in no other way, ` 
he must guarantee the interest, raising aloan, if necessary, 
himself. It does not matter, in this case whether the money- 
comes from England, or France, or Austria, or Russia, or even 
America. He will consolidate and enrich his kingdom and 
unite it with India and Central Asia, and thus acquire a name 
similar to that of: Nadir Shah, or Timour, or, going further, 
of Alexander the Great, who also united India and Central Asia 
to Persia; or, we should say, a name even greater than 
these greatest of all names in Asia. The thing should bed 
and can be done, and must come, Delay is injurious to. 
concerned, Therefore it is to the interest of all ‘to agree 
to doit ; and if diplomacy, and a sense‘ of self-interest; should 
fail with the foreign Powers, the Shah, can end the difficulty 
himself. 

We have spoken above of a Grand Trunk line from East to 
West, and possibly of one from North to South. In discussing 
the subject of railways in Persia, it is absurd and unnecessary 
to. view it.in any other than a commercial light. It is absurd 
for England to say, in regard to it, that Russia is anxious only 
to devour Persid ; just as absurd as it is for Russia to say 
that, after Kabul and Beluchistan, England now want 
incorporate Persia. We believe that both England ii 
and Kussia in Central Asia and the Caucasus are satisfied with 
what they already have. In the North of Persia and in Georgia, | 
the Armenians seek ‘autonomy, and would certainly fight 
rather than be incorporated wjth Russia, The military way to 
Teheran, even with a railway, would not be easy ; while Persia 
united, well governed, and well drilled, could beat.back even a 
Muscovite invasion, There are magnificent, hardy mountain 
races in Persia for soldiers, And, as for England in India 
casting a covetous eye on Persia, we are sure even the Russiatis 
themselves do not: believe it. 

Ridding ourselves of thesefallacies and mistakes, let us lance 
for an instant at the route of the Grand Trunk line from’ Et to 
West ; and also of the line from North to South, should that be: 
‘required simultaneously, as a counterpoise to the other, As willl 
be seen further on, this connection between the North and South 
need not be an altogether separate line from the borders of 
Russia to the Persian Gulf, but merely a connection between 
Teheran and the North, and Shiraz and the Gulf, the interme- 
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diate portion being supplied by the Grand Trunk line itself. 
Hence, should Great Britain and Russia agree, the former would 
have to spend very much the greater amount of capital, as 
Russia need not take up more than the -short connec- 
à between Tiflis and Teheran, a distance of only 500 
niles ; whereas England would have to pay for a 
distance altogether of 4,500 miles for the Grand Trunk line, 
and for the connection between Shiraz and Bunder Abbas, 
another length of about 400 miles, We firmly believe this 
plan would solve the- question, as between England and 
Russia, of Persian railways. At the least cost, Russia 
would obtain a free outlet for her goods not, only all over 
Persia, but even to the Persian Gulf. England, of course, would 
gain the same advantages. ` 
Now let us look for a moment at the alignment of the Grand 
ine, and first at its starting point. Kurrachee has much 
m y way, except strategical importance, to recommend 
it, And here we should say that, in the case of any such 
extensive line, we have to consider the commercial aspect first. 
We want to open up Persia thoroughly to commerce, and 
not—in tis view—to safeghard Afghanistan, And such a 
view would thoroughly allay Russia’s suspicions, A line start- 
ing from Quetta would, for almost half the distance, be purely 
strategic, would have to cross immense deserts, and would ` 
never pay. If the line is ever pushed further westward from 
Quettag or Chaman, it must be on purely strategic grounds, 
and we are not considering the strategic defence of Afghanis- 
fiat present, The danger of Russia pushing down, through 
e ultffefined portion of Western Beluchistan, to the Indian 
Ocean, is purely imaginary. She would have to reckon not 
only with Persia on the East, but further South with the 
British Indian Government. As we have said, Kurrachee as 
a starting point, has everything to recommend it, Asa port of 
Indian trade, it is advancing by lgaps and bofinds, and there 
can be no doubt that, when Kurfachee is connected with Delhi, 
half of the trade of Western India, and the whole of the trade 
of North India, will flow into it. Then it has no extensive 
desert toreckon with onits way westward, As far as Bunder 
Abbas in the first section, say of 500 miles, the way is easy, and 
mostly in British territory. Comfnercially, too, even this, the 
least“promising portion .of the Grand Trunk, would most pro- . 
bably pay. There are considerable quantities of grain and > 
cloth required at Bunder Abbas, and the cfoss cart-road from 
the North would both take and bring trade ; besides there is the 
through trade of Persia with India, which would have also to 
go over this portion of the line. . Then, there are several small 
ports with inland traffic, which would be met with on the way. 


. 
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The second portion, of about another 500 miles, would take 
in the three largest: cities in Persia,—Shiraz, Ispahan, and 
Teheran. This portion of the line would most assuredly pay. 
Finally, the last portion would be from Teheran to either Tiflis 
vid Tabreez, in a North-Westerly direction, or due wesma 
that is, into Turkish territory. In the former case, this portic 
would be constructed by Russia; in the latter by Great Britain. 
If, however, the latter Power should elect to connect with 
Turkey, there would remain a further’ portion to be constructed 
in Turkey to connect with the Mediterranean, at the same 
time that the connection with Tiflis would remain. This route 
which we have sketched, is the most natural and easy and 
simple. It would be the only paying route. It would rur 
through’ Persia along its entire length, and unite its principa. 
cities. It would also supply the whole of the cross line 
except the Russian portion from Teheran to Tiflis’ 
Bunder Abbas to Teheran the line would be com , 
both directions—East and West, and North and South. The 


shortest line from ‘Bunder Abbas to Teheran is by way a: 


Wezd; but, if that course were taken, the. large cities and 
trading centres of Shiraz and Ispahan would be neglected 
and this cannot be recommended. It is possible that, in the 
far future of railway enterprise in Persia, Meshed may be 
‘united with Bunder Abbas by way of Kerman, which, again, 
may be united with Kandahar or Chaman. 

The view we have taken above is that taken by Mr, (Curzor 
in his work on Persia, differing only from his as regard: 
the first portion from Kurrachee. He would have the line f 
Quetta or Chaman. His considerations, however, merear 
gical, We have shown the objections to it. Ít would not 
pay; it would have to cross an extensive desert; it woulc 
neglect some of the largest trade centres and cities of Persia 
it would not be agreed to by Russia ; an extensive cross-con. 
nection would shave to be made with the Persian Gulf; anc 
the fears of Russia penetrafing by Western Beluchistan to the 
“Indian Ocean—on which> eat Curzon enlarges—are . purely 

chimerical, 

For the view we ‘have taken in favour of the line startin; 
from Kurrachee, ‘we have the high authority of Sir Frederic] 
Goldsmid, than whom no ne is better qualified to offer ar 
opinion, as he has himself been over the ground Rie 
‘Mr. Curzon has not. The sum, then, of what we have urged 
this :—The line is not to be largely a British strategic line, bu 
a purely commercial line for British India, Persia, and evei 
Russia, Weare surely not afraid, under equal conditions, o 
Russia cutting us out in trade. If we are, we had bette 
dismiss the whole subject, and frankly confess that it is no! 
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Russia, but. England, that bars the way to the commercial 
development of Persia. The line, beginning from Kurrachee, 
would proceed in a North-West direction, in the latter part 
acreeing with Mr. Curzon’s idea. We must give a guid pro 
wito Russia for our connection with Kurrachee, by giving 
Bb: connection of Teheran with Tiflis to Russia. As 
a guid pro quo for a further Russian connection of the Trans- 
Caspian railway with “Meshed and the Eastern provinces,— 
as it has a strong strategical bearing,—we should have an 
extension westward from Quetta to Kerman, or Yezd. Mr. 
Curzon says, in his work on Persia: “ British energy will do 
wisely to direct itself to the improvement of those routes rather 
than to the attempted recovery of lost ascendancy in the 
North,” and in this he agrees with us that we should do what 
we can, instead of attempting the impossible, and give Russia 
l 7 pro quo, where she already has a footing, and natur- 
w: have, for what we take ourselves, 

-We continue the Trunk line from India ; and Russia connects 
Tiflis with Teheran, and thus with the Persian Gulf. It will be’ 
observed that the objections urged by the Indian Government 
to the extension from Quetta, noticed by Mr, Curzon, do not 
apply to our route. Thus, thoroughly disarming the jealousy of 
‘Russia, and giving her herdue share from Tiflis and on to the 
Persian Gulf, and the line being commercially paying, there 
would remain no further difficulty in a question that has hitherto 
been so obscured by jealonsies and extraneous considerations, ` 
- If We can establish this railway, we get rid of half the Egyp- 

ee trouble, immensely increase our trade, civilise Persia and 
render her strong, With reference to an Indo-Mediterrattean 
‘railway, Persia, as Mr. Curzon says, plays a “ prominent part,” 
and, therefore, the future of Persian railways is “ endowed 
with a more than local importance.” The longer Russia pursues 
an illiberal policy of obstruction, the stronger will grow 
England’s hold on the trade, wealth, and national life of Persia. 
The question of Persian yailways is, ùs Mr. Curzon 
‘puts in, “in the air.’ Russia is now peaceably disposed ; 
we have an able minister in Sir Mortimer Durand; and every 
circumstance seems to be favourable for settling this much 
vexed question. 

But other obstacles to trade ¢xist in Persia besides want of 

rajlmays and roads. We have referred to one ortwo of: these, 
Altch as the want of a stable government, and the weakness of 
the central authority, which are of extreme importance even 
for trade; and there are severa! others besides. As for the 
weakness of the government, it may be remembered that we 
stated that a petty Arab revolt near Bunder Abbas had had the 
effect of seriously interfering with its trade during the year we are 
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glancing at. The littoral of the Persian Gulf on its Eastern, 
or Persian, side is largely settled with Arabs, who have crossed 
over at one time or other since the Muhammedan era. . One 
large province of Persia to the ‘North of the Gulf, wher 
Arabia ‘is conterminous with Persia on land, is even call 
Arabistan. It is not, however, to be stipposed that, because 
these people happen to be Arabs, they tecessarily give trouble. 
It is the same with’ regard to the Kûrds in the North- 
West, and with other tribes in the South-East. It means simply 
the weakness of the central government, coupled with illegal 
exactions, stretches.of authority, and capricious action of pro- 
vincial rulers and authorities. In reference to the matter of 
the Arab trouble—“ revolt” it is called—near Bunder Abbas, 
we are supplied with the following information, as a preliminary 
paragraph of the returns, and we furnish it here to showhow 
things such as these go in Persia. Nothing we cou 
about the effeteness of the government could better ill 
it, or its effect on trade :— 
-© “The revenue collections are believed to be largely in arrears, while 
the state of the district has been most unsettled : robberies and 
murders by the Arab Nomad tribés being frequent. One of these 
tribes, the Baharloo, aggrieved at their treatment by the Governor ” 
[these ' Governors ’ in Persia are as plentiful as blackberries— 
they correspond to the ‘collectors’ and other minor civil authorities 
in India, but are mere Jtnchbeck imitations] “ of Darab, went 
into outlawry in October last (1892). Troops were sent 
- against them from Shiraz under the Il-khani, and they moved 
` with their families towards Bunder Abbas, closing the trade 
routes, plundering caravans, and spreading the greatest alarm b 
their depredations almost up to Bunder Abbas H. M. S. Cossec: 
was ordered from Bombay for the protection of British subjects at 
Bunder Abbas, where she remained until ail danger of an attack was 
over, Persian troops were sent from Bushire and other coast ports in 
the [Persian] S.S. Persepolis, and the Prince Governor of Kerman was 
ordered to intercept the rebels from the North, The Arabs retreated 
and no fighting took place. The tgoops have now returned, and traffic 
on the catavaneroute has been resumed. . . . - The Governor 
or Darab has now been arrested.’ 

Such is government in Persia, where a few Arabs, smarting 
under some injustice, can close up the most important trade 
routes, and necessitate the aid of several (so-called) armies 
from great distances (to be -traversed on foot), along with a 
British gunboat to suppress the disturbance! The concludi é 
portion of the account with-the statement, that “the Govert 
of Darab has now been arrested,” humorously, albeit nanay 
suggests the peculiarly Persian Nemesis. 

Another great obstacle to increase of trade is the system. o 
long credits, Without credit no trade can be built up, or carried 
on, and many credits even in Europe have to look months ahead. 
But Persia-is not England, nor can Persian traders and mer: 
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chants as yet claim much stability or rank as “ merchant- 
princes” of the earth. ,We are even told that many show the 
least possible inclination to pay at all! The unfortunate 
people,’ who after all do a very fair amount of trade in the 
v aggregate, must live ; the demands on them are great—especial- - 
ly the private and ’ personal and unexpected exactions sanc- 
tioned by Government, Their own people cannot be depended 
on to keep their engagements with them, and #rans (Persian 
silver money) are scarce in the country, besides being mostly 
` bad or clipped. . And so, while there cannot be any large 
cash transactions, credit has to be given, If not given, it is 
taken, and then it is so prolonged, that there is. no fixity or 
‘assurance in business. Add to this that they sometimes—as 
do their betters elsewhere—fail. 
__4\s we have said, there is no money in the country. To 
pay for the imports, they, have to send pearls and opium to 
ndia and China, and thus obtain money in dollars and 
rupees~-to be paid out here by reckoning in krans-——to dis- 
charge {heir obligations, An immense impen would be given 
to Persian trade by throwing some ten milions: sterling of 
money into the country for the construction of railways, The 
greater part of it would be returned in trade. 

Further, there can be no question that the subject of renovat- 
ing the silver currency is one that urgently demands attention, 
both for trade and for ordinary life.. We are not sure but that 
Mr. Curzon mentions the subject of a refornied currency with 
approval in his work on Persia: we think he does. If the 

p~ matter was one that attracted attention then, when he- visited 
Persia, much more is the change demanded now. Not only is 
there not a sufficiency of coin, but there is any quantity of 
bad coin in circulation, and a large part of what is good is sadly. 

- clipped and disfigured. Not that there is any beauty ih the coin. 
which, in this respect, sa Vaan strongly with the pretty and 
‘attractive postage stamps-of the country, °*The.4vax is merely 

a roughly formed fiat lump of silver, with a few Oriental 
characters on it. Itis not even quite round, and its edge or 
rim is not milled. Not only are private people in their house- 
hold expenses very much troubled with’these bad or deficient 
krans, but the Banks sustain an appreciable loss from them, 
„for they have to take what they can get, but pay out only good 

Ly coin, Not that they are bound to take deficient or bad coin 
/ from any one; but herein again comes into play the “twist ” 
in the Persian character—whether that of Jews, Armenians, 

or Muhammedans, for all these are equally employed in the 
subordinate offices - of the European Banks, It is at least 
asserted that, though they take good care to accept only ' 
good coin, they also take good care to issue, or afterwards by 
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some mysterious process find in their bags, a due proportion of 
bad ‘coin. ‘This ultimately finds its way tothe table of the 
Manager, where it may be seen lying in heaps. The Shah can 
here really move to some effect, as the matteris entirely 
in his own hands. It is possible that—according to his usual ed 
practice—he is waiting for some European to come forward 
and pay him fora “concession” to renew the silver coinage, 
“We do not know whether it would pay any one to take up 
the “ concession ;” but there is one fatal objection to its success 
in English, or other European, hands. The native national 
cry would at once be raised that foreigners were going to 
destroy the currency of the country—to substitute bad for 
good—short weight for full—and so on—and the outcry would 
be so great that, like the Tobacco “ Concession,” it would have 
to` be recalled by the Shah with an accession to his unpopu- 
larity, and to the loss of the unfortunate, “enterprisitig¢ 
foreigner. But, as. we have said, it is the Shah’s own ee 
With the present low price of silver; he might, even make 
a large profit on the operation—more, probably, than he would 
if he gave .the contract to the “ foreigner.” Beautified and 
improved in appearance, its ratio to the rxpee—which has 
been fluctuating greatly of late~should ‘also be determined, 
The fluctuation going on at present, especially in the wrong 
direction for the #ran, is unfavourable to trade, and tite Persians 
are simply confounded at it. The new raz might be made 
thinher than itis at present, more extended in surface (to 
about the size of a shilling), and so far alloyed with bronze 
as to give ita degree of hardness for resisting easy clipping, and .. 
to make three the equivalent of a rupee. This would also 
have the advantage to the Shah, of giving hima good deal 
of profit. 

. We have referred above to the Banks suffering from the bad | 
€oin (really through the dishonesty of their own native ser- 
vants—so, at least.we have beer® informed) ;—and we may 
add here, that the establishmerfte of the Imperial Bank of 
Persia, with agencies at all the principal towns and cities of 
Persia, has given advantages to trade which it did not pastes 
before. 

The Persians have fairly taken to the Bank; and the 
‘profits have been very larges Another Bank—the Otto- 
‘man—has also started operations, and so far has been -fairt 
successful, With a stable government, supported on one side 
by the British, and on the other by Russia, in the work öf cen- 
tralising author ity, and establishing real departments of State, 
and the proper machinery of civilised Government; with 
railways and roads running through the length and breadth 
of the land; with an improved and stable currency; with 
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strong banks at all the centres of trade ; with the impetus to 
increased production given.by good government ; with millions 
of railway expenditure thrown into the country, Persia would 
„take a great leap in prosperity ; and both Rugsia and England 

b would participate in its advantages. Surely Russia herself 

must see the advantages of sucha policy. Let us trust that, 
the “lust of dominion ” has had jts day even in Russia, and 
that a newer, truer,"and more enlightened policy—that of trade, 
of friendliness, of supporting the status guo of other Powers— 
the same policy which has so marvellously advanced Great 
Britain among the nations of the earth—will dawn on her with 
the accession of her present peaceful Emperor, To filch small 
bits of territory by surprises; to keep her weaker neighbours 
‘always in apprehension, and het powerful neighbours in a state 
of tension and wasteful war expenditure; to place obstacles in 
the way of the advance in wealth and prosperity of States like 

_ Persia, which by such advance would largely benefit her; to 

‘7 maintain a foreign policy of continual aggression ; and to per- 

mit small colonels and border generals to affect her cordial 
relations with such Powers as Great Britain and China :—~al] 
these propensities, which have unfortunately characterised her 
hitherto, can only retard the development, wealth, and strength 
of her power. It isher fruest- and best policy to consolidate 
herself, and maintain the most friendly relations with all het 
neighbours; to really be in “peace,” replacing her. distant 
military governors by civilians, of a stamp different from those 
fire-eating and blustering personages we have been accustomed 
to dwing the last half a century. 

W~ To return to Rersia, there are some other things’ besides 
those already glanced at, which have to be attended to in the 
interests of trade. One of these, is the matter of Customs 
which require to be made definite and regulated. . Owing to 
the practical decentralisation of the provinces, the 5 % duty 
at the ports of entry sometimes swells up, as goods pass 
further inland, to even 10 Yel This was shown by Mr. Curzon 
as, being the casein his day. That it is still the case, 
may be proved from some remarks in the returns from 
which we quote, to the effect that an illegal exaction of 
Customs duty, after passing the port of entry, has been 
brought to notice, and that the Shah has promised to attend to 

jdt. But will it be attended to?—or rather, under the present lax 
~” state of affairs, can it be effectually attended to? This matter 
of Customs is ah Imperial matter, like the Army, the Currency 

and others, At present, instead of the administration of the 
‘Department being centralised, and reserved for the Shah’s own 

` direct officers, the duties are farmed out, at rates far below their 

` value, to the highest bidder. In the returns are all the amounts 
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paid by farmers -at the Persian Gulf ports, as also the 
inland customs and other revenues of their districts, and 
the total is 3,060,000 krans, exclusive of some obscure 
items “ not ascertained.” We may, therefore, put the whole 
actual total at 3,200,000 rans. A very simple calculation of an A 
import trade of two millions sterling with a duty of 5 7%. gives 
us 5,000,000 rans, te, 2,000,000 #rausingexcess! If there is 
a duty on the export of opium, the excess ought to be twice / 
as much. We may note, in passing, that, in the same way, 
the Shah loses an appreciable sum annually by his strange 
arrangements for the Post Office, which is also a peculiarly 
Imperial matter. 

The next means of assisting trade in Persia is one.to which 
it is England’s duty to look, and not the Shah’s. It was noted - 
long ago by Mr, Curzon, and nothing has as yet been done. 
And it cannot be pleaded here that Russia interfered, o 
Russia has nothing to do with the matter. It is a fact that,— 
while we seek the growth of our trade with Persia, and actually - 
have, as:we have shown by figures already furnished, a full 
half of that trade, we maintain in the country noneof those officers 
whom England charges to look after trade, save one—we refer 
to consular officers. We have. occupied the Persian Gulf 
“consular district,” as itis phrased, since thé beginning of 
the present century, with our trade, surveying vessels, and even 
officers ; our trade has grown, and, in one or two articles 
alone—such as piece-goods and tea—might, be made to 
attain dimensions that would quite dwarf the entire present 
trade ; we seek for an expansion of that trade ; and yet yee 
leave arrangements as they were half a century ago7d 
“ The district,” too, is most extensive. It embraces not only 
the whole Gulf, and its numerous islands, but nearly a dozen 
larger and smaller“ ports,” and, from Muscat on the South to 
the head of the Gulf, and, from Beluchistan on the East to 
Nejd in Central Arabia, embraces “nearly a score of Chiefs, 
Governments and States! Itafféctsthe Eastern halfofa Pe- 
ninsula—-Arabia—half the size of Europe, and the whole 
Southern and some portion of Northern Persia, besides 
a portion of Asiatic Turkey ; and for all this vast extent of 
country, all these islands and States, and these numerous ports, 
we have only one European offfcer, a Vice-consul as he is 
termed, at Bushire! It is true that Muscat is termed a “sub? 
consular ” district, but there-is no special consular officer there; 
the Indian Political Resident, a military gentleman charged 
with other duties, being supposed to supervise trade matters 
as well. -Also, a European officer has lately—on, we believe,. 
Mr. Curzon’s strentous recommendation—been stationed at 
Mohommerah for the Karun River trade, which, as we have 
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seen from the figures, is so inconsiderable as to be hardly worth 
noting. It is true, too, that one or two ignorant Persians, or 
other natives, may be found at other ports, whose business 
,i8 to collect imperfect returns ; but, practically, as we have 

b said, there is only one European officer, and he a Vice- 
consul, for an extent of tetritory that would cover more than 
halfthe map of Eyrope ! 

It is not that attention has not been drawn to this extra- 
ordinary neglect, orto the value of our Persian Gulf trade, 
Mr. Curzon has donè both, and very forcibly and prominently ; 
but why some improvement has not been effected is inexpli- 
cable, We would advise our Liverpool, Manchester and 
Birmingham—not- to say Bombay, Calcutta and London— 
merchants to form deputations to make the lives of Secretaries 

‘a burden with regard to this very important matter, We 
~would recommend them not tobe content with barren and 
evasive replies, but attack by turns also the Board of Trade 
and the Government of India. Let them ask for a “full” 
Consul for Bushire, with “ Vice-consuls” at Muscat, Bunder 
Abbas, Linggah, Kowait, Bahrein, Ojair, and the Karun 
River, and persist till they succeed. -As we have stated, an 
officer has already been appointed for the last place, But no 
one can imagine whyaport like Bunder Abhas, with a trade 
that affects the whole of East Persia as far North as Meshed 
(and even to Bokhara), should be left out in the cold. Mr. 
Curzon, in his valuable. work, chiefly ‘on political grounds, 
recommended a whole line of Consuls to be appointed in East 
P Persia, from Bunder Abbas to Meshed, Such a recommenda- 
“tion, without the railways and roads‘that-we have advocated, 
and in the present politically unsettled and feeble character 
of East Persia, may be premature. But we recommend, on 
commercial grounds alone, the appointment of at least two more 
“ Vice-consuls” for the Persian side and two others for the 
Arabian side, assuming that Muscat is already partially provid- 
ed, for, and that Bahreim ‘may be neglected for Ojair. A 
picture of the busy trade at this last place, as described by 
an eye-witness only a short time ago, we have already 
furnished. As for Kowait, the other port onthe Arabian side, 
where we would place a European Consul, it was described, 
.,aslongas thirty years ago.“oy Sir Lewis Pelly, as the very 
wee port in Arabia, His language is terse and graphic, 
„~ ‘and his words will carry more ‘weight than ours, Here is 
what he says :-— ; ' o - 
& Koweit is one of the most thriving ports in the Persian Gulf, Its 
crafts are large and numerous; trading with India and the Arabian 
coasts. Its sailors are reputed the bestin these regions. Its trade 


is considerable ; importing -rice from Shuster, Bussorah, and the 
Malabar Coast ; corn from the Persian Coast ; dates from Bussorah ; 
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and timber for ship-building {rom the West Coast of India. On the 
land side it barters with the Bedouins, who, during the winter and 
spring, bring down ‘ roughan’, wool, and horses ; exchanging these 


for coffee, rice, and other necessaries, The Bedouins have free’ 


access to the town, on condition only of ‘leaving their arms at the 
gate, where the Chief Shaik and the Kadis sit daily to hear the news, 
superintend trade, and administer justice. A large dinneris prepared: 
daily in an allotted hall for the entertainment of strangers. The 
currency at Koweit is a Maria Theresa doll&r, Persian Arans, and 
Turkish copper coin. English sovereigns are occasionally to be found. 
Bills can be obtained on Bussorah, Bushire, Bombay. and the Wahabi 
capital fin Central Arabia]. The inhabitants, Jews included, enjoy: 
complete religious toleration. No faxes or duties are levied” 

This was written. some thirty years ago, and, of course, the 
trade must have vastly increased, though we can know no- 
thing about it, owing to the want of a Consul there, and we are 
not sure that it still continues a free port. At any rate, 
we should have a Consul or Vice-consul there. 5 


as it stands at present,it is merely nominal. Our presence 
in the Gulf at first was entirely for trade purposes, and we may 
presume that the same reasons accounts for our being there at 
present, In those days our representatives were really and truly 
“ Trade-masters,” or Consuls, as we may term them, and to 
increase the trade was their first and great object, “ political” 
matters being subsidiary to that. Curzon notices in‘his in- 
valuable work, that in 1822, a general review took place of 
the various stations in the Persian Gulf. Factors and brokers 
were henceforward denominated “ Residents,” and the entire 
establishment was rendered a political charge. ‘They were 

longer the employés af a Company ; but the billets were reserv- 
ed for favoured Indian Military officers! And soit has come 
to pass that these officers, who know little of trade, and care less: 
for it, and who absorb, in their enormous salaries, the pay of a 
dozen or a score of Consuls, and are merely Political Officers, 
have. completely left out of view fhe primary trade-import of 
their appointments. And yet, as Mr.- Curzon writes -—~ In 
the furious commercial competition that now. rages like a 
hurricane through the world, the loss of a market is a retro- 
grade step that cannot be recovered; the gain of a market 
is a positive addition to the ‘natior™l strength.” As will be seen 


2 
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It is not difficult to see why and how the Consular Service in 
the Persian Gulf has been entirely neglected and starved till. 


Pal 


from figures which we shall furnish hereafter, it is not quite, 


certain that British tradehas really made any progress in 
these parts for many years. At any rate, no other result than 
that of checking the full and proper expansion of our trade 
in the Persian Gulf-—-with. Persia, Arabia, and Turkey, —can 
be expected under the present anomalous and perverted con- 
dition of things. : E a 
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There are four military officers representing the Govern- 
ment of India—and not trade—from Muscat to Baghdad, 
and there may be five or six, if Military Surgeons are also 
counted ; and some of these are on receipt of £2,000'a year, 

Beis other “allowances.” For some. of them there can be no 
‘possible work of any kind. Considering the very reason of their . 
‘appointments—Britigh trade—the merchants of Landon, 
Liverpool, Calcutta, Bombay, and Manchester may well feel 
‘disgusted at this “ taking care of Doub” at the expense of their 
interests ; and ifthey choose they can put the matter upon 
its proper footing again, either through the Secretary of State 
‘at home, or through the Viceroy of India. No more than one 
« Resident ” is needed for the Gulf from Persian Beluchistan to 
Baghdad, and one Assistant Resident at Muscat. Baghdad—a 
‘much cooler place than Bushire—would be the summer quarters 

ae: Chief Resident, with Bushire and other places for the 
er, during which, however, he should travel about. The 
“Consular Service” should be entirely dissociated from the 
‘Pol itical, and, with the saving of the salaries of the three or four 
Military’ officers not required, half-a-dozen European Vice-con- 
suls might be appointed, all working under and together with 
the officer at Bushire, who should be a “ Consul” on an 
adequate salary, and not an office assistant who is merely called 
a Vice-consul and who receives “board allowance.” This 
Consular Department should be directly responsible to the. 
Homé Board of Trade, or the Bombay Government. 

As stated above, our London and Liverpool, Calcutta and 
Bombay, merchants have the remedy in their own hands. As 
on! ings exist at present, there can be no. legitimate expan- 
"fon “of British trade ; ; only a huge ‘ © political ” excrescence 
- overshadowing it and benumbing: it. Finally, there remains 
the Karun River to notice. If it were really (and not as at pre- 

- sent nominally) opened to.trade—the Persian officers dt Mos 
hommetah being appointed by the Persjan, Government with 
the sole view to that, and thé road beyond Shuster being made 
—, then it would be one of the most valuable elements condu- 
cive to the prosperity,of British trade in Persia. But though 
a British Steamer Company is in existence there—hope- 
lessly fighting against Persian duplicity—, neither is there 

s the road required, nor do *the Persian officials do. any- 

P aes except offer every kind of opposition—-so much so, 

at the scheme has not’ advanced a foot during the last three 
i.years, even though we have a real Consular Officer there, 


’ Art. VIIL—REMINISCENCES OF SAMOA. 


HILST sitting in my lone study, by the fireside, on. 
winter evening, and gazing into the cinders of a nearly- 
extinguished fire, my eyes close and mys thoughts wander far 
away. I gradually fall into a doze, when suddenly I seem to 
hear a delicious, rhythmic melody, and a chorus of voices 
vibrating in the air, accompanied by the splash of paddles, and 
I find myself carried off ina huge canoe, a soft, balmy breeze 
fanning my forehead. I am-in the midst of the ocean, smoothly 
gliding over the blue waves ; the moon, just risen in the horizon, 
makes them appear like gleams: of silver. In the distance I 
_seé land, mellow, undulant hills, sloping towards the sea, and 
covered with high palms, pointing in all directions; aif} 
the moonlight, seeming like ghostly giants, beckoning a iw 
welcome to their enchanted shore, In the canoe, brown, stalwart 
men are sitting, paddling softly over the water, and singing, 
As we.approach the shore the singing ceases, and I hear no-' 
thing save the surf, rambling and rolting. At last the canoe 
stops; the men step out into the water and carry me ashore, 
Here I am met by a dozen or more friendly faces; we shake 
hands and proceed to a huge kind of cottage, open all round, 
and supported by wooden: pillars: we sit down on the floor, 
which is covered with straw mats, A young maiden hands me a ' 
bowl, filled with a most delicious beverage, while a sturdy old: 
chief begins along speech of welcome man unknown tongue 
‘soft and melodious as the sound of an, Zolian harp. I grad 
ally fall fast’ asleep under the influence of the harangue, and 
then wake up with a start. The whole vision has passed away ; 
Iam once more back in my own room: the fire has died out, 
- and all I hear is the wind howling outside, and the rain patter- 
ing against the windew pane. 

It was but a dream, a’dream of sweet remembrance : and I 
think with a sigh of beautiful Samoa, and the happy days I 
once spent there. 

So much attention has lately been given ‘to the Samoan islands 
by the outside world, on account of their political turmoils, 
that a slight skétch of the islAnds and their inhabitants may 
be of interest. # 

The Samoan or Navigators Islands form a group of. five 
islands, situated in about fourteen degrees latitude, south of the . 
equator. In spite of their proximity’to the equator, the climate 
of the islands is not, ufpleasant ; during eight months of the 
year, a regular trade-wind prevails, and prevents the heat from 
being oppressive as it isin India. It isa climate that invites to 
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languidity and pleasure, but hardly. to contemplation. The 
worst time of the year is between January and April, the sub- 
tropical summer. This is the rainy season : sometimes it 

ours down for weeks at a time; the atmosphere is damp and 

nuggy, and heavy black clouds cover the sky like a veil, 
March is the stormy month: high winds. disperse the clouds, 
and the otherwise .calm Pacific becomes turbulent. It is a 
dangerous time for seafarers, but most, dangerous for those whose 
ships lie in the harbour of Apia, where the surf towers mountain 
high. Numerous ships have been wrecked there and the fearful 
catastrophe of 1890, when, out of seven men-of-war lying in 
the harbour, only one escaped the general disaster, is still 
fresh in the memory. * ; i 

The scenery of Samoa is very beautiful. All the islands are 

covered with high wooded hills, sloping gradually towards the 
Ps nersed with narrow valleys or gorges. Many a little 
estles under the hillside, the outlet of numerous streams, 
which here and there forma cascade. At some distance out- 
side the coast is a barrier reef, which, in the case of the- prin- 
cipal island Upolo, stretches almost round it, and inside the reef 
the sea is generally smoéth and free from sharks.. All the 
villages are situated by the coast, the interior,being scarcely in- 
habited. The soil is of. volcanic origin, and the vegetation is 
rich and luxurious ; lovely palms and ferns grow in ‘profusion, 
and bread-fruit trees shade the village cottages ; but the greater 
part of the islands is wild and uncultivated, and even the pine- 
apple grows as.a weed on the straggling paths that lead to the 
Pnterior, The only cultivated land met with, consists of co- 
coanut: plantations belonging to foreign merchants, and a few 
patches of taros and bananas, near the villages, looking rather 
shabby. All the rest is more or less jungle, but it is only 
lack of enterprise on the part of the inhabitants which accounts 
for the wild state of the countgy ; and it would not require so 
much labour to make of the gurroundings of Apia a garden of 
Paradise, such as, for instance, Honolulu, 

Of atiimal life there is hardly any, except a few tropical birds 
and lizards, and fishes in the streams. The absence of all 
venomous creatures, with the exception of cockroaches and 
mosquitoes—whick I believe are,both of foreign importation—is 
vege. delightful to the wanderer in his rambles through 
sf e forest.” ; a 

-“ The natives of Samoa are of special interest to the ethno- 

- logist, as they have, in spite of foreign influence, retained many 

of their ancient customs unimpaired, and also on account 

of the resemblance they bear ‘to the natives of other islands 

of the Pacific. The Hawaiians, Tahitians, Samoans, New 

Zealanders, and matiy others, areall akin, and their dialects are 
VOL, C} l , 24 
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very much alike. ‘Naturally, they aré all more or less mixed up 
with other races ; the Tahitians are the fairest and purest ; next to 
them come the Sanioans, and the New Zealanders are the darkest, 
and present the strongest elements of a more savage race, Still, 
it is possible to trace the aquiline, fair features of a higher racy 
of people, of which .these island-dwellers—generally called 
Polynesians—are the remnants. ` ° 


As to their origin, divers theories exist, The current one is 
that the Polynesians are Malayans with an admixture of 
Papuans, A different theory is held by A. Fornander, a 
Swedish savant, who lived many years in the Hawaiian islands. 
He admits that the Polyesians have both Malayan and Papuan 
blood in their veins, but assigns to them a far higher origin. He 
contends, in other words, that they are descended from the 
Aryans, and tries to-prove this through the similarity existing 
between roots of Sanskrit words and Polynesian cia al 
there is a strong objection to this theory ; the structure’ of tt 
Polynesian tongues and ‘Sanskrit is different,—the former are 
primitive, agglutinative, while the latter is highly inflectional 
Fornander, therefore, considers that the Polynesians must have 
migrated from their Aryan parents at an early pre-Vedic period. 
when Sanskrit, or its mother-tongue, had not yet become in: 
flexional. Thus the Polynesian languages would originate 
directly from the oldest of all Aryan dialects. As to the Malayans 
he thinks that they have borrowed from the Polynesians, a: 
Polynesian words are found in Malayan, but not vice vers. 


It.is hard to believe that the Polynesians, with their clumsy 
canoes and without a compass, should have migrated all the-‘vay 
from India to the Pacific. Nevertheless, in many of the island: 
traditions exist both of migrations and of an origin from thi 
“ setting sun.” In Samoa this distant unknown land is callec 
Pulo-tu, © towhich the spirits of the dead returned to joii 
their ancestors,” « l y T 


Whatever the origin of the “Samoans may have been, the 
certainly at present rank higher than the ordinary savage 
Their outward-appearance is striking ;¢he men are tall and-we! 
built, and have handsome, regular features. Their complexio 
is copper-brown, their hair black, but they have a habit c 
dyeing it a reddish yellow colour, by the application of dip 
The women are of smaller stature than the men, very grace 
and remarkably erect and dignified in their bearing. They re 
mind one of the Japanese women, but their individuality 
stronger. They are generally good-looking, except that the 
noses are slightly flat—they consider it asa mark of beauty, an 
children of both sexes have their noses artificially flattene 
when quite young. . 
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The clothing of the Samoans is very.simple. . As a rule, both 
men and women wear round their loins a girdle of red leaves 
ora piece of “ tapa,” the`native cloth, which is made of the 
paper mulberry leaf. On festive occasions they adorn them- 
Be with shells, beads and all sorts of finery, and wear their 

mats. These mats are thin and flexible, take a long time 
ʻo make and are of great value. They form the principal ar- ` 
‘icles of property and merchandise, and the wealth of a Sa- 
noan is estimated’ according to the quantity of fine mats 
1e possesses, 

The men tattoo their bodies, especially their knees, in a fash- 
ion that at a distance gives them the appearance of kneebreeches, 
The tattooing is avery painful process and lasts sometimes, 
several weeks, The young Samoan who wishes to be tattooed 
yoes out into the woods with the tattooer and remains there ~ 
Chae: operation, and foodis brought out to-him. > The 
l Ment used is a piece of human bone. When he returns 
:o the village, after the tattooing is done, a feast is given in his 
aonour, Tattooing was formerly looked upon as an essential 
nark of dignity and manhood, but is now falling into disuse, 
‘ince the natives. have learnt frotn-the missionaries to cover 
their knees and bodies with European cloth, ` 


The natives live in round open huts with an enormous’ slant- 
ing, thatched roof like a beehive resting’ on wooden pillars, 
[he floor is generally covered with mats, made out of the to- 
zoanut leaf, and is kept very neat and clean, . 


Cleanliness is one of the virtues of the- Samoans. They 
s every day, wash their heads with lime-juice and andint 
odies with cocoanut oil, 


word food consists of taro, yams, cocoanuts and bananas, 
ind; since the advent of Europeans, of pigs and fowls, The 
ooking is mostly. done with heated stones, under which the 
food is laid, covered with leaves, which givgs it .a slightly 
aromatic taste. As everything ‘grows almost without cultiva- 
‘ion, there is not much need for labour in. the islands, and the 
women do all that is necessary, looking after the taro patches 
and performing the general household duties. The men havea 
natural aversion to manual labour, the chief reason of 
which is, perhaps, that property ¢s held in common and an 
niia] hardly has anything which belongs to him exclusive- 
y. The people in the'villages are divided up into clans, At 
the head of each clan stands.a chief who is looked up to with 
reverence by the others, and who has. the direction of the 
>ommon property of the family. Ifa man earns anything by 
voiking in plantations or otherwise, his relations are sure to 
come and share it with him, 
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. Besides this, the thorough-bred Samoan considers all work, 
except boating and fishing or going to war, beneath his dignity, 
and, when not thus occupied, he spends his time in social. 
duties and pleasure, The Samoans love feasts, and hold them 
on every possible occasion. Each epoch of a man’s lifè 4 
celebrated by a feast ; his birth, when he is big enough to r 
about, when he reaches manhood, and when he marries, This ' 
last event of his career is considered the most important. All 
friends and relations, near and far; join together and make 
merry, and receive their share of pigs and cocoanuts. With 
the bride follows a considerable dowry, consisting of fine mats, 
and very often marriages are contracted merely for the sake: 
of this dowry. Love matches are also made, and if the parents 
are loath to consent, an elopement takes place. Divorces are 
not. infrequent, but a wife cannot marry again while her first. 
husband is alive. A chief may have several wives, byt i 
gamy is.of rare occurrence, especially since the vat ells 
embraced Christianity. i i 
. The Samoans are a very sociable people, and the inhabitants 
of one village often troop off to pay visits—so-called malangas— 
to their friends in another village,, when they are hospitably 
entertained by the latter—hospitality is a virtue practised by all 
Polynesians, These visits occasion the full display of all the 
minute ceremonies which are so characteristic of Samoan life, 
Both men and women are very polite in their manners, both 
among each other and to strangers, and are always showing 
one another all sorts of delicate attentions, which. one finds 
only among well-bred people in our parts of the world. The 
Samoan is also a very aristocratic being, and thinks y 
deal of rank and pedigree—some of.the Samoan chiefs™™ 
` their ancestors back to forty. or fifty generations = , and uses all 
kinds of ceremonies in daily life, which to us appear stiff and 
formal, For instance, when several Samoans are out for a 
stroll, they neyer think of walking side by side, but march 
solemnly one after the other, ascording to rank.” When visiting 
each other, the visiting party walk inside the hut, shake hands 
all round, and sit down cross-legged they havea curious inimit- 
able way of placing the right leg over the knee of the left, 
while the right knee touches the ground). Then, after a pause, 
the host, or one of his friends, begins a long speech of welcome, 
_ listened to with solemn attention by the guests, now -ansélihen 
interrupting the speaker by a grunt, something like: * Tris 
too much,” “I am highly flattered,” and so on. Then one of” 
the guests has to answer, and the host sits with downcast eyes 
and takes in the compliments. These are the inevitable open- 
ing ceremonies for a visit, and are of daily occurrence. I have 
seen two old men all alone in a hut making speeches to each 
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other. Behind the host are grouped his family and servants. 
In the meanwhile a young girl is called in (if the guest is-a 
high chief, the “ taupo ”, or village maiden) to make kawa, the 
national beverage. It is made out of a root, and is either 
@tound, beaten or chewed by the young lady herself (the . 
moan girls have beautiful white teeth) who prepares it. 
The natives prefer it made by the last method; she chews it 
for a few minutes, theh mixes it with water in a.big bowl and 
cleanses it till only the fluid is left. Now it is ready, she claps 
her hands, and another girl or servant brings it round in a cup, 
‘made out of the cocoanut, handing it round, describing a 
ceremonious circle with-her arm to each one according to his 
rank, the higher the rank the wider the circle. A special man, 
the butler, or village .master of ceremonies, calls out whose 
turn it is. The receiver bows his head, pours out a little out- 
ide the hut as“an offering to the gods, says “manuia” (the 
i: “how ”) and drinks it all in one draught. It tastes 
ya new-comer rather like soap-water ; but, having once got 
accustomed to it; one finds it delicious, stimulating but not 
intoxicating,- the- best beverage imaginable in a hot climate. 
The natives indulge in it vegy frequently without feeling any 
the worse, If taken to excess it is said to have a paralysing 
_ effect on the legs; but I never saw such a case. After the 
kawa, more speeches follow, or merely gossip.and more kawa, . 
and finally the visitors'take their departure. Having got used 
to these ceremonies, which at first are rather trying, especially 
sitting cross-legged for hours, one finds the Samoans a kind- 
hearted, sociable people; rather lazy, but then there is not 
MMHuch to be done. It is ‘agreeable to be among people with 
whom one feels petfectly safe, and who-are always polite and 
courteous ; but then they expect the same in return, else they 
show their disgust in various ways. 2 . nS 
I made an interesting tour around the principal island, 
Upolo, with the Chief Justice, who is a cougtryman of mine, 
and was sent out to restore pease and order in Samoa. We 
travelled in grand style, accompanied ‘by three “ faipules” 
(members of the Samoan Government), the “ Secretary of 
State,” a Samoan who spdke English and acted as interpreter, 
and two men of the native police force in full uniform, consist- 
ing of a red and white cap, dittoè jacket, and a lava-lava, or 
Birdie made of “tapa.” As there are no roads in Samoa, we 
went by water in a large canoe, paddled by natives, following 
"the coast inside the reefs. The Samoans 'are first-rate oarsmen, 
“and pulled us swiftly along, while an old chief sat aft by the ~ 
rudder. Sometimes we got into the surf, where it was difficult 
to keep the balafice. At one place when the canoe came near 
upsetting, all the Samoans jumped into the water and carried 
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. the canoe, with the Chief Justice and myself, on their shoulders, 
right through the breakers.. 


While pulling they sang their quaint melodious songs, some 

- of which. are still ringing in my ears. The natives havea 
store of old romantic legends, describing’ heroic explo dl 
their forefathers and. themes of love, chanted verse after vers 

in the same strain, They also imptowise a good deal, singing 
the praises of some beloved chief. Their language lends itself 
admirably to improvising: it is soft and full of vowels, and 
teems with flowery figures of speech. I remember a young 
Samoan, the bard of our crew, who described our tour in a 
very poetical high-flown style. The songs are,.as the words, 
melodious, and the sense of harmony is still more developed ; 
it is often wild, like the Hungarian music, but not harsh, They 
generally sing in chorus, or in antiphony, and the assortments | 
of the parts fall quite naturally. A tenor begins <a 
melody ; then the others fall in, while the solo singer co 
with his strain, but soon his voice is drowned, or melts in with © 
the others, and the effect is indescribable. Imagine the sur- 
roundings: a lovely night, and- the moon shining with a 
peculiar intense light which I Have seen nowhere save in the 
islands of the tropics ; and the natives paddling in tempo with 
‘their songs. There is a curious kind of vagueness in. the. 
` modulations and accompanying trills; the melodies are hard 
to catch: it is like a sea of melody with the waves rising and 
falling one on top of the other. The modulations are fine and-. 
soft, and softness is perhaps the best expression of the Samoan 
character. They are soft, and it. is a true softness, with 
sudden outbursts of Passion, and therein. lies the charm of the 
people, 


For a savage race, their morality stands high, They have 
„an institution resembling that.of the Rosiére'in France, In 
each village there is a maiden, sailed the taupo, who is honour- 
ed beyond all others, -She Teads the zalolos, native feasts, and 
the siwa, native dance, and ranks highest next to the chief. 
She is elected by the female’ community, who generally choose 
the noblest and prettiest: girl of tle village. She must bea 
pure virgin, otherwise she is driven away from the village and 
none of her own people will speak to her again. It is every 
girl’s ambition to become a taupo, not only for the sake,af the 
honour and glory, but also because a taupo generally man ‘ies 
a high chief, when she, of course, ceases to be taupo. 


At every village we came to we were received with great 
ovations, We lived in the hut of the principal chief, in which 
a partition was arranged for our benefit. We slept on their 
mats, which they placed in thick layers, and used a piece of 
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tapa as pillow, The Samoan pillow consists of a thick 
bamboo-cane, but that was rather too hard for our necks, We 
shared in their food, taking it with the chief and his wife. We 
grew to be rather sick of Samoan eatables ; they were brought 
to us in every village in great profusion, at- the talolos that were 
iven in honour of: the Chief Justice, generally a short ‘while 
after we had gone through the usual speeches and kawa-drink- 
ing in the chiefs hut, e All the people in the .neighbourhood 
used to assemble. A distant rumbling of voices notified their 
approach ; first the taupo appeared, clad in al!.her finery, 
beads ard flowers’ innumerable, a handsome girdle of leaves 
round her waist, her body. shining with cocoanut-oil,- her head 
covered with a tremendous peruque made of human hair with 
a little mirror in the’ middle, and a big stick in her hand, which 
the threw up in the aif and caught again, She was accompani- 
ed by two or-three men (one of them often a hunchback), the 
se drolics ; some with their faces painted black—a sign of 
—and making the most unearthly yells, springing at people 
with war cries and then suddenly collapsing with a grin. After 
the taupo came the chiefs, also in gala, followed by the rest of 
the people. All went up to the Chief Justice, laying their 
eatables at his feet, each chief holding a cocoanut, yam, or even 
a pig,as a mark ‘of respect. The taupo threw a wreath of 
flowers round his neck and the biggest chiefs shook hands with 
her. They then squatted round at’a. respectful distance, and 
after a short interval of silence, supposed to bring on the mood, 
a chief stood up, leaning on a long staff, and holding a kind 
of fly whisk in his hand—the emblems of a chief—-began a long 
Bn: full of compliments, in, his native tongue. The-Chief 






jice then made his political speech in English, which the 

,.. Bsecretary of State” translated word for word—with what 

degree of exactness I was not able to judge. Then followed 
other speeches, and finally the parties dispersed. 

In the evening we used ġo sit in the chief’s hut and watch 
the siwa-dance, which is: vegy pretty. It i$ danced sitting, by 
half-a-dozen young maidens, with the taupo. in the middle, 
They move their hands and arms in a graceful, rather languid 
manner, singing or chaating,; with a kind of drumstick ‘to beat. 
the time and an accompanying chorus behind. After a while 
the taupo gets up and continueg the dance standing, or per- 
ferms_ a pantomime with one of the village drolics, represent- 

Ate the stealing of a child or ad pig, or a love. scene. ‘The 
dancing ‘gradually gets wilder and the singing quicker, till 
~the dancers have to stop for breath and sit down exhausted. 
The scenes enacted are often witty and amusing, seldom 
objectionable, although perhaps not always in accordance 
with the more refined tastes of civilised countries, Our host 
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gives the sign for breaking up, and we say good night and 
retire to continue out happy existence in dreamland. 

Thus we passed a week, traveling from village to village, 
never encountering a. single “white ”, except a few mission- 
aries, and at the end of our tour we wondered why such a thing 
as civilization should ever have been aa when we` could 
exist so well without it. - 

Once back to Apia, we leave all ‘tite primitive island life 
behind us and enter into quite a different atmosphere. 

Apia is the centre of activity, of all the political intrigues 
and strifes that have been going on in Samoa for the ‘last ten 
years, THe town is built half in European, half in native 
style, and numbers two or three thousand inhabitants. The 
most curious assemblage of people is that’ one meets on the 
‘ principal street, or road, of Apia. Merchants of every des- 
cription and nationality with their clerks, sailors, from the 
men-of-war , out on a spree, “ civilized ” natives, and 
castes, women of questionable fame and the so called dtcc.- 
combers—maysterious individuals that are always found in the 
ports of the .Pacific, with no ostensible occupation, a kind of 
vagabond of the Pacific. These classes of people are usually 
found in the. grog-shops, of which “there are a good many in 
Apia, and there. one is sure to hear the latest news or political 
scandal of the day. Gossip is very common in Apia, and 
any rumour, whether true or false, always spreads with the 
quickness of lightning. 

There are two parties among the Europeans of Apia, with 
opposed interests, the Germans and. the Anglo-Americans. 
The latter even has its own organ, the Samoan Times, a 
by an ex-carpenter, and this paper has ever been a souré 
offence to the Germans, although its tone, on the whol e, is 
moderate, 

For the last ten years Samoa, and especially Apia, has been 
the scene of constant trouble, andsthere has been no order or 
peace in the islands during this time. The whole story has 
been admirably told by Mr. R. L. Stevenson, in. his “ Eight 
Years of Trouble in Samoa.” ‘The origin of the evil lies 
probably with the first planters, The Samoans have but 
vague ideas of money-making and business, and when Europeans 
came to the islands and plantedeacres of cocoanuts, the natives 
looked on with astonishment. With their social system of coma 
munism, they' had some difficulty in understanding that they wer 
not allowed to pick the cocoanuts at the plantations, One of 
these plantations, belonging to a German firm, grew to a consider< 
able size, and perpetual quarrels-took place concerning thefts of 
cocoanuts,and the German merchants with their abrupt manners, 
did not make themselves much beloved by the natives. The 
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Samoans, on their side, had cause for annoyance. The Germans 
imported Kanakas, natives of the Solomon Islands and New 
Hebrides, a race much inferior to the Samoans. ‘They were 
employed as labourers on the plantations, but used to run away 
te the bush, where they were suspected of all kinds of crimes, 
ven of cannibalism, i 
The Germans appealed to the King of Samoa to get “redress 
against the cocoanut*thieves ; the king, Malietoa Laupepa, is 
an amiable but rather weak man, and besides, he is far from 
being an autocrat over his subjects. He.tried for some time 
to come to terms with the Germans, but at last, in despair, 
threw himself intothe arms of the English party, offering the 
whale of Samoa to Queen Victoria. The Germans then 
deposed, him as a “ traitor,” and put up in his stead another 
chief, Tamasese, supported by a German prime minister, A 
ar ensued between the two kings, waged in Samoan fashion, 
bee shouts and much firing, but the damage done on 
ler side was very small. Finally Laupepa, to make peace 
with the Germans, who were threatening severely, gave himself 
up to them’ as a prisoner of war, and was sent as an exile on 
a German man-of-war, far away to the Caméroons, where he 
seems to have had a bad time of it. Tamasese was now king, 
and ‘his prime minister tried with much energy and ability to 
restore order and peace in the country, but their reign was 
short. The discontented Samoans elected another chief, 
Mataafa, to replace Laupepa during his exile. This Mataafa 
is a strong and intelligent man and soon gained a complete 
\wictory over the puppet king Tamasese. 
“sWhen a party of German sailors landed to rescue Tamasese, 
fifty of them were shot down in ambush by Mataafa’s men. 
This was a serious matter; all the prestige of the invinci- 
bility of “ whites” was gone, and the Germans and their 
infuriated consul began shelling Samoan villages and contem- 
plated further revenge. But the consuls of .England and 
the United States interfered, and it looked.as if the men-of-war 
of the different countries were going to fire on each other, 
when the great hurricane of March 1890 terminated these 
dissensions in a wholly unexpected manner. Three American 
and three German men-of-war were washed on the reef; only ° 
‘one vessel, the English Kabliope, braved the storm. The 
r of ‘people drowned was considerable and would have 
een still greater-but for the Samoans. Mataafa’s men, forget- 
ting their feuds, fought a brave battle against the elements, 
‘going out in the water among the- waves with ropes, which 
they threw out to the wrecked, and pulled them ashore, thus . 
rescuing friends and foes alike. Sucli noble behaviour on the 
part of natives who are looked upon as our inferiors, may. well 
serve to increase our admiration for them. 
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After the storm, there came a Tul lin Samoan politics, and 
it was decided to Settle the difficulties in an amicable manner, 
The Congress of Berlin then arose, and Samoa was there 
acknowledged as an independent State, but, to keep the equili- 

-brium between the rival powers, it was agreed to name an 
impartial Chief Justice from some country which had no interesit 
in- Samoa, to be final l authority in all disputes. The King of 
Sweden was asked to elect one of his-subfects to this important 
appointment. 

Meanwhile, the exiled Lalpena was sent back to Apia, 
where he was received with open arms by Mataafa, who 
magnanimously offered to draw back and leave the benefit of 
all his newly-won honours and glory to Laupepa.; but the latter 
would not hear of this, and so they decided to share the 
Government between them, or rather to both govern together, 
while Laupepa retained the title of king, the third kin 
Tamasese, having died of a broken heart during the war. - a 

The joint government went on smoothly for a time, but ti 
were many difficulties tobe solved, and the Chief Justice delayed 
in coming, The worst of these.was the land question, Many 
acres of land had been acquired from the natives by the 
merchants for their plantations, but during these troublous 
times many of these landowners had left, and the Samoans, 
ignorant as they were as to the rights of ownership, had-sold 
the same pieces of ‘land over again’ to other merchants, and 
more land is said to have been bought and sold in Upolo than 
the area of the whole island contained, In Apia itself there were 
several claimants to the same property, and altogether i inene 
confusion existed. 

Native intrigue, bolstered up by the “ whites, ” say 
worked up the people and helped to keep the flame of dissen- 
sion alive. Mataafa was growing discontented, and, when at 
last the Chief Justice appeared on the scene, it was just in time 
to prevent a new feud breaking. oud, 

‘The Chief Justice*was hailed with delight and was immediately 
expected to put everything to rights; but this was hardly 
possible with so many clashing interests, and, when he deter- 
mined first to study the situation before acting, everybody 

* felt more or less disappointed. Although not responsible for 
his actions to any Samoan court, he was tied by the Berlin 
Treaty, which had gone into details and established -several 
institutions of European pattern in primitive Samoa, ee 
different law courts fone for natives against whites, and 
another for whites against natives), and a special municipal 
council for the ‘semi-white town, Apia, the president of which 
was also chief adviser to the king. This office was held by 
a German. To settle the land question, a committee of three 
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commissioners had been appointed, each one representing 
one of the three Powers, Germany, England, and the United 
States. The Chief Justice was accompanied by a secretary 
and an officer of the Swedish army, who was styled “ chief of 
police ” and whose business it was to establish a Samoan army 
after our European.pattern, especially a life-guard to the king. 
I was astonished to see how quickly Samoans could be turned 
into first-rate soldfers. They took to drilling quite naturally, 
and in a few month’s time their commander had quite a 
respectable little troop at his disposal. 
Thus there were a good many new officials in Samoa, and as 
they all, with the exception of the land commissioners, were 
to be paid by the natives, there was not much left for the king 
himself, - ’ : ee 
He was lodged in an ordinary native hut of mean appearance, 
his dwelling presenting a remarkable contrast. to the—at least 
Samoan eyes—splendid mansions where the Chief Justice and 
president resided, Not even the ground: on which the king 
lived was his own ; it belonged to the German firm, and right 
outside his hut stood a monument, raised by the Germans, as a 
memento to the sailogs who had been slain ‘in the struggle 
against Mataafa. | - 
This worthy had. now taken up ‘his abode at Malie, about 
six miles from Apia, and, refusing to acknowledge Laupepa’s 
supremacy, called himself Mataafa Malietoa, and gave himself 
all the airs. of a king, but otherwise was quite peacefully 
inclined. Popular as he was, he had many followers, both 
open and secret, and one of the greatest difficulties the Chief 
Bec had to contend with, was to uphold the position of 
vaupepa, who had never been quite acknowledged by the. 
vhatives. In the Berlin Treaty it had been especially decided 
that Laupepa should be king of Samoa, I suppose on account 
of the grudge the Germans owed Mataafa. When the Chief 
Justice made his tour around the islands, he had everywhere 
to remind the people that Laupepa ‘was their king, In his 
footsteps followed some agitators of the Mataafa party. I 
remember well, one day, we went back to a village where two 
of these agitators ‘were holding forth, The Chief Justice 
scolded them awhile, and then suddenly left the assembly 
without waiting for their reply, a sure way to produce conster- 
mation among the.natives. Some time after two or three 
old chiefs ofthe same village came up to the Chief Justice 
with tears in their eyes, asking if he was very angry with them, 
because they had listened to. Mataafa’s men, 7 

Such are the Samoans, ready to listen to the last speaker, 
cheering or jeering, just as the mood ‘takes them ; unreliable 
as children, easily won by kindness, but never by brutality, 
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From the beginning of his career the Chief Justice won the 
confidence of the natives by such qualities as' the first named, 
although they never,quite understood the reason of his being 
sent out to them. A patent sign of their friendly attitude 
towards him was, that no sooner had he taken up his abode on 
the historic peninsula Mulinuu, the battle field of Mataafa 
and Tamasese, than a number of high chiefs began building 
their huts in‘the neighbourhood of his housé, 

With the“ whites ? the Chief Justice did not get on 
nearly as well as with the natives. When he arrived, the differ. 
ent parties both sought help from him against the rival’ enemy, 
and his position between these contending parties was not ex- 
actly a bed of roses, That he positively set hithself against 
any attempts of“ whites” to “do” the natives, gained him 
many bitter opponents. His final decisions, in cases where 
parties disagreed, were also matter of much comment. The 
judgments of the municipal council of Apia, which includ 
some of the most influential merchants, were generally appeal- 
ed against by the consuls; then the case went to the Chief 
Justice, and, whichever way he decided, hé was sure to have the 
whole wrath of the antagonistic party poured on him, and thus 
the prediction that he would be the best abused man in the 

' Pacific came true. “But the Chief Justice still persisted’ in the 
battle, in spite of his health suffering from the heat, until the 
end of his three years term, which has recently expired. 

His aim and object was to better the condition of the natives, 
to raise them intellectually and to give them self-government, 
thus making them more independent of white officials, For 
this pufpose he tried to introduce nativé jurisdiction in the 

-country villages, with the high chiefs. as judges ; but, with th 
native love for litigation, and especially for petty intrigues and . 
squabbles, this plan did not work as well as could be wished. 

A great source of trouble among the natives was the taxes. 
The currency of Samoa consists of Chilian dollars, mostly of 
antique date. It appears that, manyeyears ago, some merchants 
introduced a quantity of this coinage, interspersed with Mexi- 
can and other dollars of precarious value. As there has been 
no rational method of getting rid of them, "they are still passed 
in the islands, although both English and German gold is. 
taken. To cover the high salarieseof the officials, a tax of one 
dollar per capita was laid on the Samoans ; but, as money i 
scarce among the natives, and they have a natural dislike to 
paying it out, the dollars were slow in forthcoming, and the 
Chief Justice had repeatedly to remind them to pay their 
taxes. When I was leaving Samoa, he was contemplating a 
wise measure, namely, to let the natives pay their dues in 
kind, especially in’ cocoanuts, which should be valued ata 
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certain rate. The merchants strongly objected to this scheme, 


as the- additional ‘amount of copra (the oil pressed out of the 
cocoanut) would compete with their own. The German firms, 
not very brilliant affairs, especially objected. All attempts at 
reform met with the ‘same difficulties, indifference from the 
natives and opposition from the “ whites.” 

It is a relief to turn away from the wretched quarrels of 
` Apia to the interior of the country, where one can roam about 


undisturbed and wonder why nature should be’so beautiful and - 
man so vile. Following a lonely path, we arrive at a-house . 


right in the forest, where a man lives whom it is. both a privilege 
and a pleasure to meet. He is the English novelist, R. L. 
Stevenson, who has made himself a home, like a forest dweller 
in the solitude of nature, far from civilization and'the dfsquiet- 
ing influences of Apia. Failing health having necessitated his 


seeking a warmer climate, he has travelled far and wide over 


‘the Pacific and seen many of the most lovely islands, but has at - 


b 


last settled down for good in Samoa, in a most romantic spot in 
the forest. An open space has been cleared and a two storey- 
ed house built, very commodious and comfortable. He is 
surrounded by his wife and family, who form quite a colony 
together, In the rainy season they all live exclusively in the 
upper storey of the house, to be away from the intense damp- 
ness -arising from the ground, - For the same reason, one 
member of the family has built himself a small hut up in a tree, 
where he lives like a bird in its nest. The family have to rely 
very much on themselves for everything. The Samoans make 
bad servants, and the cooking in Samoa is monopolised by 


= “about a dozen Chinese, who dress in fine clothes and take 


high wages, but their cooking is not the very best. The day I 
was invited to luncheon at Mr. Stevenson’s, their Chinese 
gentleman-cook .had taken himself off in the early morning, 
and, when J arrived, they were all busy getting luncheon pre- 
pared, “each contributing With a dish of his own making. 
Tt was a delightful lunchedén in every way, and Mr. Stevenson 
showed that his talents even extended to the culinary depart- 

ment. 

Mr. Stevenson naturally takes a great interest in the natives, 
and is much concerned about their future - He thinks that the 
‘present regime of united protéction is disastrous to the natives, 


Pais: that the islands ought either to be annexed to some Power, 


or left alone. It appears to me that the only rule under which 
the Samoans have any chance at all of surviving, or of being 
allowed to exist in any decent manner, is the English. In Fiji, 
under the excéllent administration of Sir J. Thurston, the 
natives are in a highly prosperous condition, and in travelling 
through different countries it seems evident to me that England 
is the only nation that thoroughly understands the art of 
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governing savage races, The Samoans must have felt this 
instinctively, when they proposed to the English Government ` 
to annex the islands. 

But, even if the “conditions were favourable, it is very pros, 
blematical whether the Samoans could be raised toa more ‘q 
civilized standard without at the same time falling victims to 
vices and diseases of which they formerly were in happy 
ignorance, The missionaries have now laboured many ‘years 
in Samoa, with the result that all the Samoans are’ Christian- 
ized, and in the principal villages: there are schools, where. 
natives are taught and even trained to become teachers them- 
selves, Many Samoans at present go out as Missionaries to 
preach, in other less civilized islands., The-English Missionaries 
belong mostly to the London Mission, and - have introduced a 
somewhat stiff form of Christianity. : 

In the evenings the huts resound with attempts at hymns in 
` anot very musical key, and the Sundays are kept in strict `j 
Presbyterian style. I doubt whether the natives think muth 
for themselves, and, from what I could gather by conversing 
with them, it was rather fear of displeasing the “ papalangi ” 
(white) God, than love, that dictated their religious observances, 

The Catholic Missionaries seem more’ to reach the heart 
ofthe people. They live in a less pretentious manner than the 
Protestants, build cottages for’themselves, and work heart and 
‘soul for their cause, At Apia they have a convent, where 
young girls receive an excellent education. When I visited 
Samoa, they were building a large Church not far from Apia, ~ 
Mataafa i is a Catholic, and they naturally take a great interest 
in his claims. It is a pity that the Missionaries should mix 
themselves up in political intrigues, but [ doubt whether even 
‘an angel could remain unmoved by the political rage in Samoa. 

‘The diseases that everywhere follow in white men’s footsteps - 
have already decimated the Sampans to some extent, and it” 
seems improbable that they will escape the law of evolution, 
that, wherever the white race meets with inferior coloured 
races (except perhaps the Chinese), the- latter generally suc- 
cumb, It is Darwin’s “ survival of the fittest,” a. most, unjust 
law, as it is the strongest in intellect and physical endurance, 
not in morality or spirituality. who survive, The Samoans, 
‘their faults notwithstanding, are being literally pushed out of 
existence by a handful of grasping on and amateur 
politicians ; and this is a sad spectacle and unfortunately charac- 
teristic of the age we live in. Too gentle to competé with the — 
stronger white races, these people will gradually disappear, and 
one day the soul of Samoa will flit away westward to the * un- 
known land,” perhaps to reappear again, when another law 
reigns on this earth, not of strife and envy, but of intelligent 
harmony. ; 
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b F the many interesting races of Southern India, there fs 
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perhaps none so peculiarly interesting as the Nairs, . 
Not only. in their social and marriage customs, their zayawad 
(joint-family) system and laws of inheritance must they appears 
singularly strange to a foreigner; but also in their ancient 
civil and military organizations, their complex feudal tenures, 
their functions in the body politic, and the not insignificant 
part they played in many a curious episode of Malabar history. 
Asa race of traditional fighters,, too, they are of no less note. 
From early times, long before Marco Polo beheld the court of 
ubla Khan, or the traveller from St. Albans stood before the 
meres of Pekin, to our own day, when the formation of a 
purely Nair battalion has engaged the attention of Government, 
and the late Sir James Dormer visited Malabar to study the 
question dn `situ,, the warlike tastes and pursuits of the Nair 
have evoked. general admiration’ 

Not many centuries have elapsed since the fighting qualities ` 
of the Nair inspired the muse of the great Camoens. The 
soldier-poet of Portugal who accompanied Cabral to India in 
1553; and was a principal actor in the scenes of fighting on 
the west coast, describes them in versé :—~ 
“ Poliar the labouring lower clans are named : | . 

By the proud Wayrs the noble rank is claimed ; 

The toils of culture and of art they scorn: 

ae The shining faulchion brandished in the right— 

Their left arm wields the target in the fight.” 
Jonathan Duncan, President of the first Malabar Commission 
and afterwards Governor of Bombay, who, as Commissioner 
sent out by Lord Cornwallis, first visited Malabar in 1793, 
after quoting the above lines from Mickle’s*Camoens, goes on 
‘to observe :—" These* lines, and especially the two last contain 
a good description of a Nayr, who walks along holding up his 
naked sword wich the $ame kind of unconcern as travellers in 
other countries’ carry in their hands a cane or walking-staff, 
J have observed others of them Have it fastened to their back 
je hilt being struck in the waist-band and the blade rising 
up and glittering between their shoulders.” La Bourdonnais,+ 
who distinguished himself in the storming of the ‘little town 
of Maihi’ in 1725—according to Colonel Malleson the first 
brilliant essay of arms in India—pays .them similar homage. 





* Asiatic Researches, Vol. Va p. 10, 38. 
+ M. Esquei’s “ Assad Sur les Castes dans 0 inte, ” p. 183; quotation. . 
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His success, accordingly, gave the settlement* its present 
French name of Mahe, the first name of that celebrated French 
soldier, who bore the brunt of many a Nair onset, and had 
opportunities of forming a just estimate of their worth.. Major 
Munro, famous afterwards as the hero of Buxar, who was4 
mainly instrumental in the reduction of Mahe in 1761, and 
who iri the subsequent operations encourftered Nair troops in. 
the field, writes of their modes of. fighting :—“ One + may as 
well look for a needle in a bottle of hay as ány of them in 
the day time, they being lurking behind sand banks and 
bushes, except when we are marching towards the Fort, and 
then they appear like bees out in the month of June... .. . Be~ 
sides os they point their guns well and fire them well “also.” 
Again, . Francis Buchanan, who, under the orders of Lord. 
Wellesley, ‘the Governor-General journeyed through Mysore, 
Malabar, and. Canara at the dawn ofthe present century, 
presses himself in a similar strain :—“ Both} Mazrs and inland 
Moplays pretend to be soldiers by birth and disdain all industry. 
.Their chief delight is in parading up and down fully armed, 
Each man has a firelock, and at least one sword ; but all those 
who wish to be thought men of extraordinary courage carry two 
sabres,” And lastly, Colonel Mark Wilks who, adverting to 
Hyder Ali’s invasion of Malabar in 1766, bore witness .to the 
terrible havoc wrought on .the Mysoreans by Nair troops, 
depicts in relief the pluck and agility they displayed in sweep- 
ing on the enemies’ columns of march. “The Nairs,§ or 
` military class of Malabar’ he writes, “are, perhaps, not ex- 
ceede& by any nation on earth in a high spirit of independence: 
and military honour; but like all persons stimulated by that 
spirit without the direction of discipline, their efforts are un-. 
certain, capricious, and desultory,” 

Here, then, is but another illustration of the adage—“ nature 
makes men.” For Malabar i is essentially a ‘land of the mountain 
and the flood,’ and “its‘local and glimatic condition has, as it 
were, cast in its own mould the life and habits of the people. 
The position of the country, fenced and cut off by nature’s 
barriers—for do not here, as in Attica, ° 

“The mountains look on Malabar 

As Malabar looks on the sea"? Pam 
joined to the fact that the people, rent by caste and goaded 
by faction, led a life of petty perennial warfare, made them 
nation of warriors, As in other parts of India, so here, the 





* Malleson— The French in India. 
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ighest place in and privileges of society—with: the excep- 
ion, of course, of the priestly Brahmin class—appertained to 
he soldier. Thus the Nairs, strictly speaking, were only 
iidras, Yet they constituted the protective guild. of Malabar. 
“hey wielded, in the body politic, the sword. They have 
Kostly composed the landed aristocracy of the country ; and 
ntil 1759 A. D,—thg date of Hyder Ali’s conquest, of the ` 
wrovince—the reigning Rajahs, too generally, belonged to this 
aste, . 
Mr, Lewis Rice’s description of the system of feudal tenure. 
n Coorg might, word for word,-be written d propos of Malabar. 
Tor, like the Coorgs, the Nairs, too, no doubt, had a more or 
ess perfect system of-military organization, The militia of 
Vialabar was purely feudal, and was—-not unlike its Coorg proto- 
yee singular institution’ which ‘had the appearance of 
ing coeval with a remote antiquity.” There was, indeed, no 
soiilar or standing army : 

“An active ® and warlike peasantry supplied the place of disci- 
plined troops. Each ryot was a soldier, not here-merely in the defence 
of his possessions, but in the’ constant ptactice of his duties. .... 
They held their lands by a military tenure, and in return for the im- 
munities they enjoyed, personal services, to any extent that might be 
required, became and were equally enjoined and admitted as one. of 
the first and mest imperious obligations.” 

Land-tax in the early days there was none, - The Rajahs 
pad only the right to call on their vassals for military service ; 
and every district and village accordingly, was determined by 
che quota of Nairs it’ was obliged to put on the battle- field. 
[he territorial unit or parish was the désam presided over by 
che-désaval A congeries of dësams constituted the zäd or. 
country. This again was partitioned into easy gradations of 
military service, from the commandant of the xdéd to the com- ` 
mandant of the désam, who were hereditary noblemen and 
gentlemen, and. who. may, perhaps, though-loosely, be likened 
to the barons and esquires of the Middie Aves, The former. 
(the Maduvalis) maintained from 200 to 3,000-men, for which 
proportionally they had lands given them. - Seldom in attend- 
ance on the Rajah’s person, they might at any time be called 
out for actual service, offensive or defensive. The defence of 
the country rested in the hands of those (and those only) who 
received arms from the king. < When each Nair + was -of-age to 
beee-arms, he presented the Rajah with a gift or mzzger, and the 
Rajah in return gave him weapons.. The men, while: ow actual 
service,-earned, if at all, a certain small subsistence, Tribu- _ 
tarjes on extraordinary. occasions not only brought men into 
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the field—they had to pay contributions for the exigencies of 
defence against’ foreign enemies, for example, the Portuguese. 
They acknowledged the Zamoriti as suzerain, and swore to 
stand steadfast by him, “In other respects they were free— 


they were soi-disant Rajahs who wielded (or attemptéd. tg 


wield) absolute local jurisdiction. kO 
Like ‘the Spartan youth of old, every Nair lad underwent 
from early boyhood a course of severe bodily discipline. Each 
village had its public class or gymnasium (Kaari), presided 
over by its Pannikar, or fencing master. Here they learned 
to fence, box, and wrestle. They were also taught the skilful 
use of arms. Nothing, i in short, was left undone to give them 


<a sound training. .In jumping, archery, and swordsmanship 


they simply excelled. Qn gala-days (suéh as during the great 
Onam festival) exhibitions were held, in the open, of feats of 
arms or of bodily skill. “It is strange to see,” says Johnston 
in his,‘ Relations of the’ most famous Kingdom in the W 
1611, “how ready the Souldiour of this country is at hi 
weapons: they are all gentile men and termed Naires. At 
seven years of age, they are put to school to learn the Use of 


.their Weapons, where, to make them nimble/and active their 


Sinews and Joints are stretched by’skilful Fellows and anointed 
with the Oyle Sesamus : By this anointing they become so light 
and nimble that they will winde and turn their bodies as if 
they had no Bones, casting them forward, backward, high and 
low, even to the astonishment of the Beholders. Their corn- 
tinual delight is in their Weapon, perswading themselves, that 
no nation goeth beyond them in Skill and Dexterity.” This 
delMmeation of a Nair, however, might (as Captain Heber D 

aptly remarks *) more fittingly represent a Parthian ‘iorsecd 
man, or Roman athlete, than the worn-out, modern-day speci- 
men of this once manly race. Their system and methods ofg 
warfare were such as have always obtained in an infant and rudi- 
mental state of society. They were innocent of castrametation, 
tactics or discfpline Of what rigour of discipline—the key- 
stone of an army—might - accomplish ; of the value’ of order 
and arrangement in the disposition of troops; of ‘the skill 
which sets large numbers of men in metion or aids the evolution 


- of cavalry ; of sieges, convoys, or pitched engagements, they 


knew next to nothing. Thejy first wars, therefore, were rather 
of the petty skirmishing type and, indeed, corisisted of the 
combats of chiefs ; of ambuscades and surprises ; of foray% at 


‘harvest time, ravaging the enemy’s country and racking t 
‘inhabitants till they gave up their hoards; of burning, pillage;~ 


and rapines} No sooner did the rival parties meet than they 








* Madras Journal of Literature and Science, vol. 19, p. 205. 
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fell to reproaches and bravado. Pikes, swords, and spears ; 

helmets, shields, and mail drmour; musquets and matchlock 

guns—these, especially amongst the chiefs—-were their weapons 

in war, FS 
if N 

b - “Phe military * dress of the Nair is a pair of short drawers, and 
his peculiar weapon is an instrument with a thin but very broad 
blade, hooked towards the edge like a bill-hook or gardenet’s knife, 
and about the length of a Roman sword; which the weapon of the 
chiefs often exactly resembles. This hooked instrument, the insepar- 
able companion of the Nair whenever he quits his dwelling on business, 
for pleasure, or for war, has no scabbard, and is usually grasped by 
the right hand, as an ornamental appendage in peace, and for des- 
truction in war. When the Nair employs his musquet or his bow, 
the weapon which has been described is fixed in an instant by means 
of a catch in thewaist belt, with the flat part of the blade diagonally 
across his back, and is disengaged as quickly whenever he drops his 

. musquet in-the wood, or slings it across his shoulders for the purpose 
v.. rushing to close encounter with this terrible instrument.” 
O 


ckets and hand grenades probably were not unknown. 
Elephants were used with advantage in battle. Those on the 
animal’s back, comfortably supplied with arrows and missiles 
of all sorts, shot them off with telling effect—arid no less evil 
glee—on the enemy. ° i 
“This, all this was in the olden 
z Times, long ago !”? ; 
The advent of the Portuguese about the close of the fifteenth 
century heralded the arrival, one after another, of other 
European nations, This led at first (by the introduction of 
foreigners into the native armies, who thus began to gaip a 
wenawledge of Western tactics and skill) to great and sweeping 
changes in the old-world order of things: for all that, it only 
contributed eventually to ring the knell of their old martial 
spirit. 
Nevertheless, even after Tippu’s Malabar’ possessions were 
finally ceded to the British in 1¥792, the warlike spirit of the 
people, fostered by three centurfes of fighting and ingrained by 
such desperate enterprises as that of the Cidver Nairs, was, in 
‘no wise, easily curbed. The famous, though ill-fated rebellion. 
of the Pychi (Palass?) Rajah—the most untractable and un- 
reasonable of all the Rajahs, as the Joint Commissioners called 
him—broke out in 1797. The Pafassi family, it may be men- 
tiowgd,traced their descent from the Kurumberndad Rajahs. 
Tite latter became extinct about 1778 A. D, and the former 
now laid claim to the country which belonged to their kinsmen, 
Meantime, the threé eldest members of the house had fled to 
Travancore to escape the unheard-of atrocities of Tippu’s 
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soldiery, The fourth, Kerala Vurma, however, had remained 
behind. He defied the | Mysorean—“ at times being forced to 
rétire into the woods, and again at times issuing forth with a 
band of determined airs, overthrowing the. troops of the 
Sultan, and levying contributions to a great extent.” With 
considerable body of Nairs, he joined the English army. on its 
arrival, He not improbably expected that the Hon'ble Company 
„would extend to him the same consideration as wag shown his 
‘neighbour, the Coorg Rajah. In this he was disappointed. To 
his excessive chagrin, the senior Palassi Rajahs returned to 
Kurumbernad after the British conquest, and were accordingly 
put in immediate possession thereof. This naturally greatly 
incensed Kerala Vurma, who now rose in open rebellion. He. 
resolved to hold his.own against the English, with the same 
envenomed vigour with which, but yesterday, he had faced the 
hosts of Tippu. - A. general commotion set in, which lit 
whole country in one blaze of revolt. It lasted nine year 
British blood and money flowed like running water. One o 
England’s greatest soldiers (none other than Col, the 
Hon’ble Arthur Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington) 
was in the field, His genius and htroism, great as they indis- 
putably were, could .not, in what may be called this guerilla 
hide-and-seek, make the least head against the enemy. The 
stability and security of the Government were jeopardised : their 
resources drained to the last penny. Yet, in the end, British 
arms . prevailed. The modus operandi of the energetic Mr. 
Baber bore fruit.’ His plan of operations was so far successful 
that it reduced the rebels to want, The recalcitrant Rajah, wag 
chased beyond the hills and jungles of the Wyndd. At Tenet 
on the forenoon of the 30th November, 1805, Mr. Baber, with 
the assistance of Captain Clapham and 50 sepoys, ‘after having 
been out 15 hours,’ came upon the rebels in Mysore territory, 
A desperate sortie followed. The rebels made the most frantic 
resistance. They fought to the death, but were all cut to 
pieces. One of the first who fell was the Rajah, whose 
‘natural restlessness and ferocity of disposition’ (it is recorded) 
not even his death-throes could subdue. England in the end, 
like Aaron’s serpent, swallowed up the petty chiefships of 
Malabar. A century of peaceful, beneficent British rule 
followed, It wrought visible changes i in the people’s ae i 
acted as a solvent on old ideas of society. Altered-ci 
stances arose out of the political change: It rung inan era of 
‘peace. It dissolved their wild warlike dreams. Descendeġ 
from a race who revelled in athletic games and military exer- 
cises, comparatively few of them now take to hunting or even 
field sports! Thus, as in the case of his neighbours, the Coorgs, 
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or the Sikhs and Rajputs of the North and North-West, the 
martial spirit of the Nair has slowly, yet surely, died out for 
want of exercise, 

That the Nair has a good deal degenerated from his former 
igh: estate as a soldier is, indeed, true Captain Heber Drury, 
writing in ie contrasts his half-effeminate disposition with 
the martial valour of his fathers, so justly celebrated by earlier 
writers. He does not, it is said, stand transplantation. The 
author of the Land of the Perumauls dilates in pretty much 
the same strain on his constitutional sluggishness, ‘ Indolence, 
writes Francis Day, ‘constitutes the acme of his happiness ’— 
he prefers a quiet swing in the verandah or a, lounge under a 
tree, chewing betel... And Mr. Logan, who,.not many years 
past, published his Malaġar Manual, uses very similar language. 
‘The Nayar,’ unlike his ancestors, ‘is* more and more becom- 
io a family man. With a large increase in their numbers, and 
Di Comparative poverty for the large body of them, the 
y pW is fast degenerating? In these :‘ piping times of peace,’ 
albeit the Nair has won for himself the character of an ex- 
tremely. peaceful citizen, the -old frenzy of the ‘chdvers, 
forsooth, has had a,new® birth, Is not, one may ask, the 
fanaticism of the Moplah (Mäppila) wont to-assert itself on 
the slightest provocation now-a-days—as witness their many 
frantic onsets on British bayonets within the past decade or 
two—the newest development of this ancient custom of the 
chitvers ? The last scene in the drama of Moplah outrages was 
enacted only last April at Manndrghat. in the South Malabar 
District. .A band of enthusiasts, thirty-five in number, þarri- 
caded-themselves in a Hindu temple. The temple they des- 
ecrated, and they had to be dislodged therefrom by a shell from 
the howitzer, on which they rushed out and, making a desperate 
charge, were received on the bayonet and ‘greeted with a fine 
volley of magazine rifle bullets, 

What then'was the custom Of these despesadoes of yore, the 
shavers P ° We shail here transtribe 7m extenso what Hamil ton 
has to say on the matter :— 


“It was an ancient ecustom for the Samorin to reign but twelve 
years and no longer. If he died before his Term was Expired it saved 
him a troublesome Ceremony of cutting his own Throat on a public 
Scaffold erected for that purpose, He first made a Feast for all his 
Nobility and Géntry, who are very numerous. After the Feast he 
Saluted his guests and went on the Scaffold, and very decently cut his 
own Throat in the view of the Assembly, and his Body was a little 
while .after butned with great Pomp and Ceremony, and the Grandees 
elected a new Samorin. Whether that custom was a civil or religious 
Ceremony I know not, but it is now laid-aside. 

“Anda new Custom i is followed by the modern Samorins, that 


* Vol. I, p 138. 
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Jubilee is proclaimed throughout his dominions at the End of twelve 
Years, and a Tent is pitched for him in a’spacious Plain, and a great 
Feast is celebrated for ten or twelve days with Mirth and Jolility, 
Guns firing Night and Day ; so at the End of the Feast any four of the 
guests that have a mind to gain a Crown by a desperate Action i 
fighting their Way through thirty or forty thousand of his’ Guards ad 
kills the Samorin in his Tent, he that kills him succeeds him in his 
Empire. z i i 

“In Anno 1695 one of these Jubilees happened, and the Tent 
pitched near Pennany (Ponhdni), a Sea Port of his, about fifteen 
Leagues to the Southward of Calicut, There were but three Men that 
would venture on that desperate Action, who fell in with Sword and 
Target among the Guards, and, after’ they had killed and wounded 
many, were themselves killed. One of the Desperadoes had a 
Nephew of fifteen or sixteen Years of Age, that kept close by his 
Uncle in the attack on the Guards, and when he saw him fall the 
Youth got through.the Guards into the Tent and made-a stroke at his 
Majesty’s Head; and: had certainly despatched him if a large Brass 
Lamp which was burning over his Head had not marred the Blows 
but before he could make another he was killed by the Guards gall 
believe the same Samorin reigns yet. I chanced to come that™ 
along the Coast, and heard the Guns fortwo or three Days and- 
Nights successively.” —(New Account of the East Indies, Edinburgh 
1727; by Captain Alexander Hamilton.) 


A somewhat similar custom is mentioned by the Arab chroni- 
cler Zeirreddien* Mukhdom, who had exceptional opportunities 
of observing facts and who visited Malabar during the middle 
years of the sixteenth century. If a ruler was slain in battle, 
his army became desperate. They attacked and pressed upon 
- the enemy and doggedly persisted in paying off new and old 
scores, by massacring them wholesale. Brimful, indeed, of the 
same savage infatuation is another strange custom described 
by two Muhammadans of the ninth century, Whee ano 
Renaudot translated, It reflects, as in a mirror, the fiery spirit 
of the people. A quantity af cooked rice was brought and 
placed before the king. Forward, of their own will, camea 
few hundreds of devoted adherents. They received each a 
handful or so of vice from the king, himself having eaten some. 
By eating this rice they vowed ‘themselves to the death to him, 
and punctually burned themselves if the king died, 
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E are not given, enost of us, in busy, work-a-day India, to 
indulge in idle wonder. We have our work to do, official 
and other, and the routine of life, if not always stirring, is 
plainly absorbing. Also it is too hot for the luxury of thought 
during the greater part of the year ; and in the brief months that 
are cool, we are too:thankful to be physically at ease, too eager 
to extract some passifig enjoyment from existence while the 
tyranny of the sun is fora little while abated; to find time to 
speculate on ourselves and our surroundings. Nevertheless, 
revs happen to think about the matter, the changes now 
apidly going forward about. us here in the slow- -changing East 
are strange enough, and most significant of. all, perhaps, is that 
development and extension of an educational system on 
western lines, which finds substantial embodiment in the 
University of Calcutta arfd the sister institutions in the other 
great divisions of the Indian Empire. The Indian University 
system is, indeed, tightly considered, a passing strange pheno- 
menon, a well-spring of perennial wonder, a portent, pregnant 
of results, of which no man knoweth the end, The wonder 
of it helps not, indeed, to settle any one of the. many problems 
with lich the subject bristles, yet it might awaken interest, 
sud it does justify the attempt to sift and meditate the pro- ` 
blems ,and, with the help of time and patience, to grope a way 
gowards a happy solution. 
‘ This—in other words, the real vastnéss and interest of the 
subject—is the ‘best excuse I can find for the task here attempt- 
ed, which to some may appgar a useless waste of time, to 
others a gratuitous impertingnce. In what sense may one’ 
venture to name the ideal in ‘connection with Indian Univer- 
sities? The ideal University, doubtfully possible of attainment 
anywhere, is least of all kikely to realize itself through so crude 
and obstinate a material as offers itself to the western innovator 
in Hindustan. I fear lest this, invocation of the ideal may 
sayour of rank sacrilege, and, if'it merit notice at all, deserve 
toBe-convicted of folly and presumption. But, in choosing 
the title of this paper, I do not meditate any such profane and 
scandalous attempt upon supreme perfection as might be 
likened to the sin of Ixion and deserve to end in clouds as 
empty. There is, I am persuaded, a more modest sense in 
which it is possible to discuss an ideal in relation to Indian 
Universities, with some hope of profit, It is acknowledged 
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—at least Ido not think thig will be disputed—that the Indian 
University, as it is, is not a completely satisfactory institution ; 
. that it might conceivably be better; that there is even ‘an 
indefinitely wide possibility of its betterment. It is allowabl 
therefore, and even expedient, to use all diligence in canvassii 
the University as zt zs, with a view of n in time at the 
University as tt might be. - Now it is this merely practical and, 
as I claim, reasonably: modest aim, which I have set before, 
myself, and if my title still seems too high-sounding, all I can 
say, by way of further apology is, that I- “did not well see how 
otherwise to express my purpose. In advancing from the 
University as it isto the University as it might be, one must 
necessarily frame some image or conception of what the 
University might. become ; of some standard to be set up ; of 
some end to'be attained ; ahd it seems to me that this con- 
ception of the University « as it might be, ‘and as, within 
limits of the possible, we would have it, may serve as a workin 
ideal, and may, without misuse of terms, be called the practical 
ideal for us, 

With this end in view, and alwgys in sitordination to the 
ultimate aim of discovering what is practically possible, it 
seems to me that-the most useful light might be shed 
upon the University as it might be by slightly altering 
the formula and throwing it into the past “the Univer- 
sity as it might have been.” In other words, I wish to go 
back to the beginning, and try to discuss the ‘problem of 
liberal education in India afresh, in the light of the lessons 
whith sixty years of more or less well meaning, and more or les 
successful, attempts to grapple with its intricacies have brought. 

The University as it isis the offspring largely of occasion 
and chance—it is a luxuriant growth which, from a small 
seed, has grown and extended its branches and: spread 
abroad its roots hither and thither, rather as the blind forces 
of nature permitfed, than according to the skill and forethought 
of open-eyed intelligence. English education .began in an 
obscure and humble way with only the dimmest consciousness 
of its end and purpose, and has growf and grown, till we have 
a system whose ramifications extend from Ceylon to the 
Himalayas, from Rangoon so Lahore, We are only now 
beginning to conceive of the inner meaning and sco 3 
this great moverent, and to forecast the ultimate eñd 
which it all tends. Not but what the founders of English 
education in India were inspired ‘by a true perception of ‘the 
ends of liberal education, and joined to their practical zeal an 
enthusiastic hope. for its future effects in India. . The end 
which they proposed in justifying their first modest attempts 
after’ better things is the true end, beyond which the most 
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extensive and far-reaching schemes cahnot go. But from 
the then conditions of the problem, though they attained in 
a moment of: inspiration to’ the true’vision of the end, it 
¢ was scarcely possible to hold it very vividly in view in the 
first crude tentatives made for its realization. They necessarily 
walked -by faith and not by sight.. We, however much 
we may fall short "n other respects, at all events see this 
education as a great fact ; we see its achievements, we sce its 
deficiences, we see its dangers; and we may also learn how some 
things might have been better done and some inconveniences 
avoided. We may hope to be able to form a better idea both of 
what was possible and what desirable. We can without pre- 
sumption lay our finger on mistakes and shortcomings ; we can 
carry ourselves back to the point where ways diverge, and 
estimate better from the standpoint of to-day, whether the 
poin or the wrong path was chosen. 

The task, then, which I propose, is briefly this : to throw our- 
selves back in thought to the point at which it is first resolved 
to intreduce into India the knowledge and culture of our own 
time—this so-called English education—and to attempt to recon- 
struct the whole scheme in a spirit becoming the vastness and 
importance ofthe problem, We suppose the conditions to be those 
then given, and, within the limits imposed, we endeavour to build 
up, freely, but conformably to reason, the system best 

. calculated to realize the great ends set before us, If we can 
succeed in this task, and attain to a satisfactory conception 
of the University as it might have been, I think there is hope > 

*\ that our conclusions will be pregnant with instructien for our 
“present real problem of dealing with the University as it is, 
We can compare the actual and the ideal with a fair expectation 
of. ultimately finding means to bring the University as it 
is into nearer accordance with the University as it should 
be. Having so far justifieg our method*of procedure, we may 
now yield ourselves up to the luxury of free speculation in the 
medium proposed. But in order to do so to the best advantage, 
it will be well first to try and realize clearly the. end of our 
speculative reconstraction, and secondly, to review carefully what 
the conditions are under which itis assumed to take place. 

; The end, as I have hinted, we may already find in 
ie spirit which animated the first institutors of English 
sz Education. However much that end may have been obscured 

since, it is clearly enough indicated by the pioneers of English 
education in 1835. Why was there need of a new departure? 
Why was it proposed to teach English? What was the reason 
for interfering at all with the venerable and leisurely methods of 
knowledge handed down in India from primitive. antiquity ? 
The end proposed was no less than to give knowledge for 
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ignorance, light for ‘darkness, culture for superstition, strength 
of mind for intellectual imbecility. Briefly, the way of. 
knowledge had been lost in India; it had been found in Europe, 
The lamp of knowledge burned low’and dim íin India foro — 
want of trimming ; the wick was smoky, the pane through ~ 
which it shone obscured by accretions due to time and to 
neglect. It was to light the lamp afreshs to trim the smoky 
wick, to cleanse the glass from ‘the obstructions which made 
the light so feeble and murky. If India was to have any true 
intellectual life at all, it had become necessary that that know- 
ledge which had once been given by the East to the West, should 
now be brought back fromthe West tothe East, This was 
but paying back an old debt ; but it was paying back with 
interest, with compound interest. For knowledge, and the 
methods of acquiring and using knowledge, had made immense 
strides in Europe since the, beginniags of science and. 
philosophy were transmitted by Phoenician traders, refugee ` 
chieftains, and peripatetic savants to the far West. It was 
this wider knowledge, ‘this ampler power, this more masculine 
and reasonable investigation of the true and of the right, which 

it was proposed by the believers in Enfglish education to make 
possible for the peoples of India. The first steps actually 
taken towards the execution of this grand purpose wére of a 
sufficiently humble and unpretentious description. But if we 
look beneath the limited and even humourous actuality of 
the new departure to the spirit which inspired it, we need seek 
no further for our guiding end, for we find there latent a 
great and mighty force, the faith in ideas and knowledge - for 
the regeneration of, mien, Our end, then, is the noblest of - . 
ends, the intellectual and moral enlightenment of a people— 
nay of many peoples. We are making a free and uncon- 
strained offer of thé noblest of all gifts—the fair heritage of 
the best product of*the human mind—; we are conferring 
a boon more glorioussthan the citizenship. of imperial Rome— 
the boon of the free citizenship of the empite of mind. 

This great gift is one which a private individual would, in 
face of the peculiar circumstances of India, however excellent 
his intentions, have little hope of making effective. But -the 
conditions of our problem permit us to arrogate to ourselves 
a good deal. We are supposing that a great and benevolent , 
despotism has realized that its subjects are sunk in a kindof A, 
ignorance and darkness, and has resolved in a moment of ex- 
pansion to put forth ‘its great strength for their enlightenment. — 
How shall it set about the task? Crudely stated, the task is 
the introduction into India of European literature and science, 
—not necessarily the diffusion of the alien culture of the West, 
but the rendering accessible to the thinking few the best results 
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of European thought and the pursuit of knowledge in ac- 
cordance with the method of modern science. Now, doubtless, 
this would require for its accomplishment other things be- 
_ Sides purely academic training; but, in so far as it depended 
‘on the formal art of teaching and learning, which is all that 
I am concerned with here, there is plainly in starting one 
important choice ta be made. There are two possible ways 
in which this new learning might be communicated, and we 
have to choose between them. The one way is by means 
of the native Indian languages, by text-books written in the 
vernacular and translations of European books. The other 
way is by making English the medium and communicating 
the thought of the West through the teaching of English 
and the teaching -of literature and science in English, The 
latter alternative has been adopted, and probably few would 
_question now that it was rightly adopted. In any case the 
stép once taken is irrevocable, .and there is but little profit 
in discussing so cone y foregone a conclusion. 

I will content myself by briefly reviewing the more obvious 
considerations, which seem to justify the choice of English, Eng- 
lish is one; the languagts of Hindustan are many. English is 
an instrument of thought, well adjusted to the expression of 
modern ideas; the fitness of the Indian vernaculars to cope 
with these ideas has not yet been tested. Further, the transla- 


‘tions of the books of the world into a dozen or so Indian 


vernaculars is a gigantic task, which might well stagger the 
most sanguine, even supposing a sufficiently numerous group of 
trained scholars were to be found ready for the concerted 


“undertaking. English itself possesses a first-class literature, 


gut 


and it is the original language of much of the best and most 
stimulative thought of the modern world, while through trans- 
lations it is a key to all the best literary master-pieces of all 
time and a great deal of the most advanced science. There 
are, besides, political and practical reasons for the adoption of 
English as the means-of higher instruction, English being the 
recognized language of the paramount power, it would in the 
long run be politically useful to extend the knowledge of 
English among the educated classes. English, when familiarity 
with, and perhaps love of .it, was extended to the ablest minds 
of the land, might form a ‘bond of union between thé ruling 
and the ruled, the Aryans of the land and the Aryans from over 
the sea, And not only so, but, from.a standpoint better than 


- political, English might be in time a bond of moral and spiritual 


sympathy between- subjects of one empire who are as yet, 
unhappily, too widely severed by differences of race, religion, 
language, social custom and habits of thought, | 

Qn the other hand, there will be an immense difficulty to 
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be faced, in that ‘English is a foreign tongue and a peculiarly 
difficult foreign tongue to the peoples of India Before a 
knowledge of ideas can be taught and learnt in English, there 
is needed a severe course of preliminary training, in order 
that the instrument of thought may be acquired. For, as.the-q 
English student cannot study profitably in a German University — 
without a. pretty thorough mastery of Gesman, neither can the 
Indian student come to his English classes with any prospect 
of advantage, unless he has received such a grounding in the 
English language as shall enable him to understand English 
readily and write it with facility, It may, then, I think, be 
confidently concluded, that if we are to carry out a great in- 
tellectual and‘ moral reform in India by means of English, the 
corner-stone of our hypothetical University system must be 
a thorough preliminary teaching of the English language to 
` our intended students. Now, the learning of a language, other 
than our mother tongue isto all of us rather a difficult matter— 
learning it to such a point that we can by its aid grapple with 
literature, philosophy and the sciences is a yet more difficult 
accomplishment than learning it for the purpose of ordinary 
life. How, then, can we attempt to sebure an adequate English 
scholarship in our students, in order to give our experiment 
. some chance of success? The Russians are famous as linguists, 
The gift of tongues is, no doubt, partly one. of Nature’s 
‘bounties. Nevertheless, some part of the Russian’s fame is not 
less doubtfully due to a wise contrivance. The Russian owes 
part of his facility in languages to his French governess, his 
Germaa nurse, his English tutor, Similar luxuries are cer- 
tainly out of the question in India; but we must, at all events, 
accept the principle involved, if we wish for any measure of 
success. That is to say, a foreign language must be taught 
comparatively early in life, and taught by those to whom it is 
a mother tongue, 

Now we are suppesing a benevofently-minded and powerful 
Government to be setting its hand to this great’ task of 
a revival of learning .in the Indian empire, and -we have 
to enquire in what degree and manner it, would be conceivably 
possible to use these principles effectively.” We want to impart 
the greatest thought of the greatest minds in our colleges 
through the English language. {n what way can we prepare 
our student for so momentous a reception? Now, plainly, ik. 
our University purports to bean English-speaking University, 
if it teaches and examines in English, no part of this essential 
training should take place during the University course of in- 
struction itself. It must have been accomplished previously, 
But how accomplished? Of course the answer is—failing an 
adequate private training, which we know does not exist and 
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cannot be expected—by schools in which a sound English’ scholar- 
ship may be imparted, followed by a sufficiently strict test before 
admission to our College, or Colleges, to ensure the necessary 
Proficiency in the English language.” 
> “Now here we are brought up by very solid practical considera- ` 
_ tions, which we must by no means shirk—the consideration 
of the financially practicable. A system’ of this sort, under- 
taken by an imperial Government on any extensive scale, is 
alarmingly suggestive of vast—-indefinitely vast—expenditure. 
Schools, with a staff of qualified English masters, colleges with 
an adequate staft of tutors and lecturers, a University 
with professorships and endowments, all these are plainly 
froeshadowed in an ideal“ system, of which the foundations 
are to be carefully laid by one of the proudest and 
most extensive sovereignties the world has yet seen. 
It is true that we do aim -at “all these things, and must 
Fain at them, if we possess any Self-respect, any familiarity with 
the meaning and nature of liberal education, any perception 
of the adaptation of means to ends. Yet our scheme shall 
not be altogether destitute of modesty, as I had best at’ once 
proceed to show, It will soon become apparent that we have 
tò make a momentous choice. We can make our University 
system little and good, or we can make it big and less good.. 
We can ensure the little we have of it being of the best possible 
quality by a judicious prodigality—or we can have a great 
deal of it by. rigidly stinting the quality. We can diffuse 
an emptily -pretentious show of education among many, or we 
can impart an education as thorough as we can make it toa 
~ few. Now, I have no hesitation in insisting with all vehemence 
that, if we are a benevolently-minded and ‘mightily-empowered 
despotism, : as aforesaid, it does not matter how restricted 
isthe range of our organization, but, be its extent great or 
limited, it must be good, even the best of its kind. If we 
have only one, School andone College in the whole length and 
breadth of India, we are working. soundly’ and profitably, pro- 
vided always that School and College are good after their kind. 
If we have five hundred colleges, five thousand schools, that 
are indifferent or bad, we are working unsoundly and unpro- 
fitably, For, as an enlightened ruling power, our work is ze 
. make a beginning and to seb up a pattern ; and the one essential 
ws of our work must therefore be that our beginning is sound and 
our pattern the best. 

Let us suppose, then, that we'are determined to make our 
English education—what we have of it—the best possible, and 
that to this end we are agreed that we must, in’ the first iñ- 
stance, establish a school where the mere-teaching of English 
shall be carried out on a sound and thorough system. But our 
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school will be an expensive one for frugal India, where a 
spontaneous demarid fora luxury of the kind has not yet 
been created. How are weto provide it with students and 
students of the right kind. Here I think an illustration from 
the history of English public schools will ‘come to our aid, not 
a little appositely. Winchester, Eton, Westminster and other 
of the great English schools were originally foundations called 
Colleges, and the main constituent of the*College was a fixed 
number of scholars, whose education was nearly or wholly free. 


Not only did these boys receive freely the best education oftheir - 


time, but their whole future was practically provided for by 
the prevalent educational organization. When their school 
days were done, there were scholarships to, take them to the 
University and provide for them there; ‘and if they were 
willing to restrict their ambition within "the bounds of the 
clerical life, there were fellowships, and ultimately quiet country 


4 
s 


livings to carry them peacefully to the end of their days," 


The Colleger at Eton, for instance, spent a number of years 
“amongst ‘those beautiful surroundings on the banks of the 
Thames ; then, if successful, went to King’s College, Cambridge, 
and ultimately became a Fellow. The Queen’s Scholar. at 
Westminster, scarcely less fortunate, enjoyed the privileges of 
the ancient College of St. Peter for four or five years, and then 
had the chance of winning a studentship at the Ch. Ch. Oxford, 
which was in many cases secured to him in perpetual enjoyment, 
so long as he chose to rémain celibate, and might in (Christ 
Church) the end be exchanged for an excellent College living, if 
he fell away to the married state, Even now the English system 


secures to a clever boy a practically free education, from the day _—~ 


he wins an open exhibition at a public school, till he takes his 
University degree, with the chance, if he has real ability, of a 
. Fellowship and a learned career, Now these Colleges, which 
were of the nature of a benefaction to learning and an en- 
couragement to the poor scholar, dave formed the nucleus of 
our public schools, At Eton the whole school numbers to-day 
a full thousand ; the College is still 7o only. At Winchester 
and Westminster the contrast is only less remarkable, The 
history has been in each case the same. The statutes 
of the school contained a provision that a certain number of 
boys, presumably the sons of wealthy parents, might share 


the advantages of the school as Oppidani, Commoners, or Town y 


Boys, without being on the foundation ‘itself. The value of 
this privilege was so well recognized, that, while the number 
of foundationers remained stationary, the number. of Town 
Boys was constantly increasing, until at last the foundation 
formed only one small (and select) portion of a great school, 
and, from being a ‘small and unprivileged adjunct to the 
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school proper in some cases, the Town Boys have come to be 
. looked upon as the school par excellence,” and. the foundation 
scholats as a kind of accessories on an inferior footing. 

I only cite these facts. in the hope of their affording an 

‘analogy not without instruction for Indian educational pro- 
-blems, Those old pious benefactors have worked a good 
work and borne abundant fruit beyond the most sanguine expec- 
tation in Englands Is the East so unlike the West that no 
hope of similar suécess might be laid up for a like piety in 
India? But common-sense here cries out, “ What sublime 
folly! The whole state of things in India is dissimilar ; all 
the conditions are different; the requisite machinery does not 

exist ; the desire to do good works: after that kind is wholly 
wanting.” Yet itis at this very point that light seems to me 
to dawn in our difficult:problem. In India a well-meaning 
and highly- enlightened ruling power stands in the stead of 
P~ those pious fouvders and benefactors, who did such good. work 
in England. No doubt such work is better done by the spon- 
taneous benevolence of private citizens than as part of the 
routine of governmental administration, however enlightened. 
But, dealing with India as it is, we wish to be practical, to face 
the facts in the spirit of *the Aristotelian Ethic && tiv trapydvtwy 
` ṣà kdd\Mota mpdztev, Maybe we cannot to-day have the glory of a 
Wykeham, a Henry VI, a Colet ; but we may have, nevertheless, 
the glory of a truly enlightened and far-seeing State-education, 
Only, again, we fall back on our watch-word : this State edu- 
cation must be the best possible. It need not be vast of scale ; 
it need not be extravagantly costly : but it ss¢ be good; it must 
pe a pattern and a model, 

What I would conclude as to the organization which is to 
prepare the ground for our Indian University is something 
like this. In every Presidency of the Empire there should be 
one or more schools, to which admission is in the first instance 
gained by Government schqJarship only. The-age of admission 
might be from 13 to 15 by open examination, The preparation 
for these examinations would in itself be a considerable stimulus 
to education up to a certain standard. The schools should rum- 
ber not less than So*such scholars—and it would be a further 
question how soon other pupils should be admitted on the pay- 
ment of adequate fees, These schools should be entirely under 
English control and should be modelled, as far as possible, on the 
type of English public schools. No pains, nor (within limits) 

. expense, must be spared to make these schools thoroughly 
efficient, and the principle that intellectual training is but a 
small part, of education, will be fully recognized. It will be our 
endeavour to set up a high moral tone and to foster manliness 
of character by all available means : physical exercise will form 
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part of the regular school discipline. The school course should 
be not less than four, and not more than six years, and should 
end with an examination, something like the Oxford and 
Cambridge School examinations, to be conducted (ultimately) | 
by the University. At this examination a certain number of, 
university scholarships should be offered for competition— 
the scholarships, again, being of sufficient value to provide a 
fitting maintenance for the student during his University 
career. 

The main business of these schools would be the 
thorough teaching of English ; but the concluding examination 
would also provide a test of reasonable proficiency in other 
studies, The successful competitors for scholarships would 
proceed, as a matter of course, to, and would form the nucleus of, 
the Government College of the Imperial Indian University. 
Special pains would be teken that the test in English was a 
thorough one ; to ensure that no successful candidate might fail 
to profit by the more advanced teaching of the University.’ The 
university scholarships should, at all events at first, be a close 
competition for the Government schools only ; but there would 
be no reason why other pupils of the schools than exhibitioners 
should not compete for them (if such existed). Whether a. 
fixed number of ‘scholarships should be offered to each school 
separately, or all scholarships be thrown open to all the schools 
generally, would be a matter for later consideration. Probably, 
in view of racial and other differences, close scholarships for 
individual schools would be the more-expedient plan. 

As to the important matter of the teaching staff, it would not 
perhaps be necessary that the English masters should be of- 
that superfine and ‘expensive type turned out by the English 
Universities, Their principle work would be literally the teaching 
of English ; and that work would probably be best; as well 
as most economically, done by men whose training education 
had been less’ strictly classical. The training’ colleges 
which feed the Primary Schoolseof Great Britain are now 
producing a thoroughly efficient class of teachers, and it is 
conceivable that the best men for our work might be obtained 
by a careful selection among these, “They would forma 
separate educational service, of. which the prizes would be the 
Head-masterships of the various schools, with a possibility 
of higher prospects in exceptional cases. Yet, seeing that it wi 
be our desire to produce something like a public school spiri 
in our schools, I only advance this suggestion with hesitation, 
and as a, concession to- economical necessity, In so delicate: 
a task as ours, the most refined and even expensive instruments 
cannot really be too gaod for the work. 

Now, let us see what hopesthere are for our Universities on this 
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asis, First, let us lay, down one of two indispensable conditions 
of a general character. It shall be oze University for all India. 
it shall be founded in some favourable climate, where both 
‘@achers and scholars shall have a chanceé of doing good work, 
free from the depressing enervation of extreme heat. Its 
suildings will be as architecturally pleasing as we can make 
them, on dn adequate scale, designed to meet their proper 
surpose, and fitted up with all necessary appliances. They 
will be liberally kept up ; for, mindful of the subtle influence of 
surroundings on the mind, we shall take sedulous care that 
order, proportion, decency, seemliness, and, as far as possible 
seauty, shall characterize our visible University as a whole and 
in all its parts. These buildings will stand in grounds of a 
convenient spaciousness, which, whether as gardens or playing- 
jelds,~shall be kept in such ‘goodeorder as to form a graceful 
retting ‘to the University and please and relieve the eye at 
avery’ season of the year.’ We shall accept the principle that a 
healthy University system requires one long break in the year, 
during which students may pursue their private studies 
without the distraction of lectures, and lecturers may have an 
opportunity of writing and” revising their lectures, and keeping 
abreast of the times. We shall provide therefore a long 
vacation of at least four months duration, ‘This will be all the 
more necessary in. India, in that it willbe desirable. to give 
our teaching staff an opportunity of returning frequently to 
Europe, and not only because this will be the only means of 
keeping their knowledge up to date, but also because it will be 
esirable for them to keep thoroughly in touch with English life 
nd thought. They, above all Englishmen in India, must be English, 
and not Anglo Indian. There will also be a large amount 
of literary work to be done in connection with our University; in 
providing text-books, annotations and other such like aid for our 
students, ‘which cannot be ¿efficiently carried out without 
access to better libraries than age as yet to bê found in India, 
[t would be worth considering’ whether the semester system in 
vogue at Scotch Universities (że. a single session of approximately 
six months duration) would not really meet the conditions of 
lifein India. In either case, one aspect of the matter which 
ought not to be left out of accpunt is that, for stimulating 
teaching of an advanced order, a certain freshness of mind is 
ded, and this freshness is best promoted by complete 
nd thorough change, and a renewal of contact with the chief 
ources of ideas. 

Further, the dignitaries of our University and the members 
of the teaching staff. must not, in character and acquirements, 
fall far short of the English standard, and must certainly not 
be below that of other portions of the British Empire—the 
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universities of Australia and Canada. And, again, the 
qualifications secured by its degrees must bear comparison 
with the degrees of other Universities of high standing. 

Now, by reason of our school system, we shall have ready 
to hand a limited number of qualified studerits, say forty orf 
fifty, annually, to. form the nucleus of our classes. We shal 
require no entrance examination for these—our ‘scholarship 
examination. serving as an amply sufficient test... The 
courses of study and the number of alternative courses are 
matters of detail to be settled afterwards, if the general 
outlines of our scheme find acceptance. But, keeping to the 
somewhat airy region in which we are disporting, I should’ 
say that the ideal University would „provide two successive 
courses, one general, one special, . The general course, 
carrying with it the ordinary B. A. degree, might consist of 
two sides, a mathematical and a literary, much in the way of th ined 
A. and B. courses of the existing Universities, After this fhe 
should be one optional course of at least two full years in some 
special subject, qualifying for the M. A, or other corresponding 
degree, The subjects would include any one of a select 
group of languages, or some branch of Science, Philosophy, 
Indian History, and such special faculties. as it was expedient 
to recognize. There should be, again, a limited number of. 
scholarships, enabling deserving . students to continue their 
studies to this culminating: stage. The College at which all’. 
these scholarships would be held should be called the Imperial 
Government College, or by some other title indicative of its 
constitution and origin. Its special characteristic should b 
that it is supported by the Imperial Govemment; and that its ¢ 
oe staff are mainly English, 

This College should be the germ of the University of all India. 
But it would be not only permissible, but desirable and to be. 
hoped for--nay the very end and aim underlying our whole 
scheme, the realization of whigh should be sought for ang 
promoted by every available méans—that other Colleges should 
be founded by private munificence, the imitators’ and friendly 
rivals of the Imperial Government College. Among these it is 
to be expected that the English College would long maintain’. 
an easy primacy, and always, it is to be hoped, an honourable- 
position, and so remain to all time as the type and model: i 
what a well-regulated College should be, 

As regards internal management, a cardinal principle: wit 
our University, whether in its teaching or its examining” 
capacity, will be that it shall possess æ large autonomy ;—shall 
form, in fact, subject only in extreme cases to the controlling: 
voice of the ‘Supreme Government, æ self-governing corporation. 
We are able to premise so much because careful reflection. 
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convinċes us that so delicate a task as this education, with 
its moral and social, as well as its peculiarly difficult intellectual 
sides, can only Have a fair chancé of success, if a certain 
independence and freg initiative is ungradgingly conceded to 

së on whom the task of the practical working of the’ 

stem is laid. College and University must theréfore 
be so far endowed that a (“mitted fixed revenue will be 
placed at the disposal of the respective Governing Bodies, 
which they will administer in'such ways as they see fit; for the 
advancement of learning: and’ thé promotion of a: libéral culture, 
and the’ genéral well-beitg of the University, Strict account 
shall, of course; be’ rendered of all monies expended, and, since 
Government is paymaster, may be rendered to Government 
as such, even to that ‘dread name of Demogorgon,’ name so 
sinister to’ sanguine schemers and projectors, whose palace 

gry properly located in India, whefe it is better known to 
eae as the Office of the Accountant-General, 

Tf so much is conceded, we may go on to attempt to sketch 
the’ constitution of the teaching, staff and of the governing. 
wrganization of both College and University. The first is 
‘or us the more difficult aed important task. The incorpora- 
‘ton of Universities is a business which has been already 
carried out in’ India’ with sufficient facility and success, Here 
we may recur once miore to our cardinal maxim, and remem- 
ber that, Aowever small our Oollege is, it is to be good of its 
kind and as well calculated as our diligence and contrivance 
can make it to effect the objects for which it is instituted— 
he production in tts members of a truly liberal culture, Now, 
fonsidering the gravity of the issues and the supreme difficulty 
of the work we have taken in hand, which is as much an 
education, of character as anything ; considering, also the mani- 
Öld perils with which the undertaking is béset, by reason of 
vhich we kad better have refrained from meddling with so 
ntricate matter at all than hae beén content,to do it badly 
onsidering all this and much mofe whieh due reflection suggests. 
o the attentive, though it would lead us: from our immediate 
purpose to follow the matter further here—we should surely 
adopt that among existing systems which has been proved in 
2xperience, and is by general consent: acknowledged to have 
ad most real influence on charactér. I allude to the ‘tutorial 
yg ofthe two ancient English Universities, and. more 
pecially Oxford. 

Every one‘of our students must be assigned, body. and soul, 
to the keeping of a tutor, who shall be, for the. period 
of his University. career and as much longer ds. may 
fall out; his guide, philosopher and friend, who shall be 
responsible for his good behaviour, shallhelp him in all diffi- 
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culties, and give-him advice jn his work. Now I take it that 
` the largest number of pupils that a tutor could effectually 
deal with would be at the outside twenty, though this, again, 
is a matter of detail on which it is not necessary to pronounce 
definitely. A greater number would ‘scarcely be possib 
because, to keep im touch with all his pupils, a tutor mu 
devote, on the average, an hour a week,to each of them :—and, 
considering that our. tutor will have to be also a lecturer, and 
has other multifarious functions to discharge, this will be a 
sufficiently heavy tax upon his resources, If our College consists 
at first of about two hundred students, we shall require a 
tutorial staff of ten, who will form also our junior College 
lecturers, On them will fall the burden and heat of the day 
in’ the practical working of our College, They would divide 
‘the University course between them in whatever way seemed 
best. Above these,. for the encouragement of more advance 
study, and to give our University some dignity and satus 
learned body, should be a small number of Professors, who 
should also act as senior lecturers in the more advanced courses. 
It would be a matter for subsequent decision whether these 
‘should not form part of the University, rather than the College ; 
but so long as our one College was co-extensive ‘with the 
University, they should forma principal part of its Governing 
Body. Over all shotild be one supreme head, or chief of our 
. College,—Principal, Provost, President, Warden, whatever we like 
to call him-—-whose function should be wholly, or almost wholly, 
administrative. It would be in his hands more especially that 
care should be taken to leave an ample initiative. He should 
be assisted in his work by two officers, called at discretion. 
Canons, or Deans, or’Proctors, chosen out of the tutorial” staff, 
on whom should rest, in a special degree, the responsibility 
for the moral and material well-being of the general body of 
students. - : 
. In the general organization and control of our College and 
University there will be one ain? which, before all and above all, 
those responsible for its administration will set before them- 
selves and’ strenuously keep in view. It will be their main object 
to.make our University, not a routine of lectures, a mere 
machine for accumulation and disgorging knowledge, but a 
life. Every regulation we adépt, every. institution we set-up, 
every custom we sanction, will have for its end the fostering ¢ 
developing of the fullest and freest University life, intellectus 
moral, social, physical. Nothing less will content us tha 
to see sucha life flourishing vigorously; nothing less will meet the 
needs of the case and the rationale of the University’s existence. 
We shall unhesitatingly regard physical training as part of the 
informal business of a University, and to that end encourage 
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friendly rivalry among our Colleges (when there are more than 
one) and give to athletic clubs and societies a recognized 
status and privileges. We shall do our bést to promote friend- 
ly. relations between our University and the outside world, 
aid especially the Anglo-Indian community, by means of 

hletic rivalry and any other available. All forms of wholesome 
intellectual activity will, equally receive active promotion and 
ancouragement—not excluding. politics and social science: for 
we shall believe that a free discussion of all such topics is 
much more likely to produce sound opinions in such matters 
than half-hearted repression. It will be our desire, at the 
same time; to foster pleasant social relations among our students, 
and all possible facilities will be given- for ee and 
friendly intercourse between students and the ‘teaching staff, 
[It will be matter of hope that a large recognition of the social 
ide of their duties will become a tradition with all concerned 

“the administration of College and University. It is the 
jevelopment and results of this coll egiate life to which we shall 
look for the noblest and best fruit of our scheme. 

Such in extremely rough outline would be, I conceive, the 
model of an ideal College for the University of India, as it 
might. have been. The details must be left almost wholly 
untouched—since this paper has already run to too consider- 
able a length. Some of them, more especially those which 
soncern the housing and supervising of students, the definition . 
of courses of study, the differentiation of Pass and Honour 
Schools, the arrangement of text-books and examinations, will 
come partly under review in discussing the existing University 
system, its merits, and its possible shortcomings. This, together 
with the possibility of practical advance, I hope to be allowed to 
consider in a further paper. To the views which I have here 
ventured to put forward, whatever else may be thought of them, 
t will probably be ubjected by any one in India who takes the 
‘rouble to read them, that they are fantastic and hopelessly 
mpracticable, even if they be ablowed,to contain any desirable 
dement at all—an arrant mixture of academic romancing and 
sedantry. That there is small hope of anything of the kind being 
seriously ‘taken in hand, f readily-admit. That in the existing 
state of human opinion and practice sucha project is virtually 
mpracticable, I reluctantly acknowledge, But that itis in the 

cure of things, and in the truest sense, dmposszble, 1 altogether 

my, and do hereby engage to maintain, unflinchingly, the con- 
ary, The initial expense ofa College, truly imperial, would 
toubtless be great, but not greater than the importance of the 
work it might do for India and the Empire. And, if the results 
l anticipate should follow, the expense would tend to diminish, 
while the substantial gain to Indian and English administra- 
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tion would steadily increase. I will briefly point out in con- 
‘clusion i in what ways Į believe that this would be so. 

The first effect of such a system as I have sketched, if worked 
effectually, would be, I conceive, to gather to itself most of the 
best intellectual material inthe country. Its preliminary tests 
would be sufficiently strict to exclude all but men of Zaad 
ability ; its prizes sufficiently great to attract talent. There 
would be a tendency to form in India asbedy of highly educat- 
ed men, held together by subtle links of association, analogous 
to the ties which unite the old alumni ofa great Public School, 
the sympathies of a common culture, and the memories of a life 
shared in pleasant companionship ; who would acknowledge a 
certain brotherhood of sentiment and tradition wherever they 
met, and take pride in reflecting credit on’ their conimon ‘ alma 
mater’ wherever their calling” in life took them, Such men 
would tend to furnish a dJarge proportion of the select body of 
natives of nde employed in the higher branches of 4 
. public’ service. Our College might, indeed, play a somewha 
similar part in India to that of Haileybury in regard to the 
older generations of Indian Civil Servants, Whether ‘these men, 
practically drawn from thé same class .as those now filling 
similar pesitions, would be the bétter or worse for this ` more 
special training, I leave to the judgment. ‘of the discerning. ‘Tt 
might be objected that the bond of union thus formed would be 
too close, and tend to create a narrow official clique, to the 
detriment of the general interest. I do not think -there would 
be much immediate danger of such a-resuJt, and any tendency 
that way would be counteracted by the subsequent growth of 
“the University. Much would depend on the direction gives 
to’ these’ traditions and sympathies by the: influences efthd 
University itsélf. Moreover,, this work, important and salutary 
as I believe it might prove, would be only a part, and eventually 
a small part, ofthe work to be done by the Imperial Univers 
sity “of, India. 

“For, if the results suggested” were to follow, our College and 
University would acquire a Prestige, which would gradually 
extend their influence. “It might be a long time before any con- 
siderable number of young-men of birth and fortune’ joined our 
University for the sake of the social advantages of its training ; 
but sooner’ or later they would come, I think, and would, by 
their coming and the independent revenues brought i in by thei 
fees, strengthen its position and influence in' many ways, | 
timately, I seé no reason why it should not become as’ much 
matter | ‘of course for the well-born and well-to-do in India, td 
qualify themsélves for their position in society, by passing 
through the training of the Imperial University of India, as it is 
in England for the young Englishman to spend’ a certain 
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number of years at Oxford or Cambridge. If this should come 
about, as I think it surely would come about at last, if our 
policy were persisted in with sufficient constancy, our Univer- 
sity would advance apace. Although to-day there is a deplor- 
able backwardness on the part of men of wealth ‘and position 
fo spend money on educational endowments on any large scale; 
khough the readiness of the well-to-do to accept gratuitous, or 
partly gratuitous, education at the public expense, and their 
unreadiness to opene their purses to contribute to educational 
ends themselves, is at present a byword anda scandal, I am 
fain to believe that, with proper example and direction, a very 
different spirit might in‘ time be created in this land, We 
might look forward confidently to the time, not within the next 
ten years, certainly, but perhaps within the next hundred, 
when as splendid examples of individual munificence in the 
endowment of schools and colleges, of professorships, scholar- 
ships.and prizes, should be found, in India, as either now or 
formerly, in any part of Europe or America. 

These things are largely’a matter of a particular era and even 
of temporary fashion. Some beginning has already been made in 
India, and, when the appropriate envirofiment has been created, 
there will one day comea goldenage of the foundation of schools 
and colleges. As regard our Imperial University, first one and 
then another College would be founded and endowed either for 
the benefit of ‘some particular community, as once in Oxford 
and Cambridge, or out of general zeal for education, Enthu- 
siasts would arise to encourage particular branches of research, 
especially Oriental languages and ‘archzology, by the endow- 
ment of professorships, the institution of prizes, fellowships and 
other such things. If this be doubted, I can only expxess my 
Sonviction that “the affirmative is at ‘least as probable as the 
negative, and zf és our duty to hope. When men stand fast to 
their printiples and persevere in honest courses, the tide turns 
just when the outlook seems most depressing and achievement 
most disappointing. There i is ho reason why it should not be so 
in India. Each decade will make a differenge, and the forces at 
work gather strength in an atcelerated ratio, In the end there 
would be good hopes of accomplishing a true Renaissance in 
India, which would be'as astonishing to us of the present day, 
as’ the results already achieved would ‘surely have been to the 
founders of English education sixty years ago. 

But there would be other infiĝences at work in our University, 
tending to bring about these results and other results yet more 
admirable than these. Our teaching staff would be sufficiently 
numerous to form a small English society into which our students 
would not only be encouraged to enter, but in which it would 
bea tradition to promote good feeling and’ sytnpathy with the 
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alumni of the College in all kindly ways, as one of those 
duties which no.man can claim to impose upon another, but. 
which it is permissible for any who sees fit to take upon them- 
‘selves. These young men would thus gain an insight into the 
best side of English home life, without crossing the seas, and 
‘learn, perhaps, to appreciate the nobler types of English 
womanhood—a lesson fraught with a greater number of desiras 
ble consequences than it is here conveniegt to set down. Even 
short of this more difficult intimacy, there would be fostered by 
‘our professors and tutors a real University life, which it. would 
be the first aim of all concerned in the regulation of College 
and University to raisé to a high level, For ‘the length of the 
“University term the tutor would live for the College and for 
nothing else. The University being an institution complete in 
itself, and toa great extent cut off from the rest of the world by 
its situation, he would be distracted by no rival claims ; and, 
the University terms occwpying but a part of the year, hey 
would devote himself body and soul to its life without mich 
danger of undue warping and narrowing. The year’s work 
over, he would be free to go his way and refresh his mind by 
change of scene, and converse with other classes of men. This 
whole-hearted devotion of the tutoriab staft to their work, would 
do more than anything else to promote healthy social life at the 
University, and be the most potent influence in bringing about 
the results hoped for. 

More than that; out of this common life and through 
the fair bonds of union forged between teacher and scholar, 
which .should ‘be not less real, if somewhat more modern 
in garb, than the ties that bound the disciple to his guru 
in and¢ient India, theré should come about by degrees~d 
softening of the differences which alienate Englishmen and 
natives of this country, and foster, instead,a real communion 
of sympathy and culture among men of broad minds and 
sound hearts, irrespective of' race. Hereby would be-laid the 
foundation of that future Imperial nationality, which is far off, 
indeed, yet for India the fairesteof dreams, If such a dream 
should ever find a partial realisation, then, in the unanimity, 
the loyalty, the public’ spirit, the fair-mindedness and large. 
heartedness of this new class, neither Hindu, nor Mahomedan, 
nor Parsee, nor English, but drawing to itself the better spirits 
of these and every other race os community in India—in their 
fair serviceto the State and their steadying and moderatin 
influence on public opinion, the- thankless labour of fed 
would be compensated and the ‘costly outlay of to-day be 
justified. Educationists in India must not build for to-day, but 


for the future, and to the future must they look for their justifi: 
cation,- í ; 
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To sum up : the results hoped for from the foundation of our 
Imperial College are : firstly, the education óf a body of efficient 
public servants ; secondly, the expansion of our Collegeinto a 
University, which should fulfil a similar function in India to that 
of Oxford and Cambridge in the United Kingdom ; thirdly, the 
ultimate lightening of the burden of public education by pri- 
vate munificence ; and lastly, the gradual formation of ties of 
intellectual and moral sympathy between the various races of 
India, and more especially between those races collectively and 
educated Englishmen. A College so designed and worked is 
an ideal. The ideal may be, as I have acknowledged, some- 
what visionary ; but at all events its aim would be worthy of the 
greatness of this mighty Imperial system, worthy of Eng- 
lish traditions, and ‘of the reason of educated and thinking men. 


H. R. J. 


: ` ART, XIL—RABBI BEN EZRA. 


‘ "Y own knowledge of Rabbi Ben Ezra and of his doc- 
Vi. trines is entirely derived from what Robert- Browning 
has been pleased to reveal to us. f have looked the nam 
out in Biographical Dictionaries and Engyclopedias, but with- 
out success.* There isa Browning Dictionary, indeed ; but what 
true lover of the poet could stoop to using a dictionary asa 
help to understanding him? ‘Moreover, it is one of the chief 
charms of much of his writings, that each reader can take his 
own meaning from them. He is like the wind which he loved 
so much and of which he has written so well. For to some 
persons the wind seems to say nothing at all; to others its 
voice is harsh or uncertain ; while to some, who can‘hear, ‘the 
tumult of its mighty harm®nies’ speaks in ‘a deep autumnal 
tone, sweet though in sadness.’ -> 

Robert’ Browning is, however, essentially a dramatic poet, 
and the words which he puts into the mouths of ‘ Karshish, 
Cleon, Norbert and the fifty,’ are not to be regarded as the views 
of the poet, but as the sentiments the fifty might have ex- 
pressed if they had had the poet’s gift of expression, So 
that, if, from my possibly imperfect interpretation of Rabbi 
Ben Ezra, any ‘imputation should arise as to the soundness of , 
the poet’s doctrine, he is no’more to be blamed for this than 
Shakspeare is to be blamed for the gluttony and lewdness of 
Falstaff, or for the treachery of Iago. 

I must confess, however, ‘to some dissatisfaction at the 
Rabbi Ben Ezra who is mentioned in ‘ Holy Cross Day,’ -This~ 
poem was- written*in blame of a certain practice by which 
the Jews in Rome were driven to.Church on what, in England, 
is called ‘Maunday Thursday,’ In this it is said that Rabbi 
Ben Ezra delivered a certain song of death on his deathbed. 
This song is an invocation to Christ that He should have pity 
on His people, even if they, did mistake who He was when He 
came:— - - : . E 


“Thou ! if Thou wast He who at mid-wagch came 
By the starlight, naming a dubious name ! 





Dies 

* Our contributor is not, perhaps®altogether serious. But, if he is, his 
want of success in his guest is probably due to the variety of forms assuma 
ed by the name of the famous scholar of Toledo. It is hardly open to could 
that Browning’s Ben Ezrais Ibn Ezra (Abraham Ben Meir), the father of 
Biblical criticism, one of the most learned men of the Middle Ages; who, 
besides a treatise on Hebrew Grammar, a Commentary on the Bible, and~ 
a work on Hebrew philosophy, wrote a large number of Hebrew poems, 
many of which are still used in Jewish Synagogues. ~Ed, “ C. R.” i 
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And if, too heavy with sleep,—too rash 
With fear—O "Thou, if that martyr-gash 
` Fell on Thee, coming to take thine own, 
And we gave the Cross when-we owed the T hrone.” 


This song is: conceived ina very different spirit from the 
poem called ‘ Rabbi Ben Ezra, which gives the more robust 
teaching of the Rabbi, if, indeed, it is the same Rabbi. Here, 
as teacher, he appears to be addressing a younger man, a pupil 
perhaps: Oh fortunate pupil ! 

& Grow old along with me! 
The best is yet to be, 
` The last of life'for which the first wag made 3 
- Qur times are iq his hand 
Who saith : ‘A whole J planned,* — 
Youth shows but half; trust God: see afl, nor be afraid!” 
Me Not that, amassing flowers, ` 
i Youth said which rose make ours, 
Which lily leave, and then-as best recall? 
Not that, admiring stars, 
It yearned “ n&r Jove nor Mars 3 
Mine be some figured flame which blends, transcends them all”— 


Not for these does he remonstrate, and this means that, 
though age is better than youth, yet youth is more energetic 
because of its ambitions, It can see its way to picking and 
choosing like the maids of Lea.. The lily and the rose are 
ready now to be plucked, or ready to wait till our young.man 
„returns for them. The stars will change their colours at his 
‘bidding. Jupiter will signal to him,-as well as Mars, who 
signals to every one in the dull-season. But al} the progress 
of the. world is dependent on ambition of. this-sort, and so 
Rabbi Ben Ezra does not remonstrate against it, but ‘ prizes 
the doubt low: kinds exist without? He then says that it 
would ke a poor thing W there, were “nought better than to 
enjoy, and that we should rejoice, because.‘ it is more blessed 
to give than to receive,’ and should welcome ‘each rebuff that 
turns earth’s smoothhess rough.’ 


And so we come to what is the key of the poer :— 
“ For thence a paradox, 
Which comforts. while it mocks, 
Still life succeeds in that it seems to fail. 
That which I could not be, 
And was not, comforts me.” 
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The meaning of these lines becomes clearer later on, Our 
aspirations are the higher part Of us. What’ we do, is of use 
in the world and is valued. by the world. But what we desire 
to do and cannot do, is the part of God. So that‘what is a. 
failure here, is but a triumph’s evidence, for the fulness of the ? 
days,’ or, in the words which immediately precede these in ‘Abt \ 
Vogler :’— - a PERS 

. ,“ The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too hard, _ 

The passion that left the earth to lose itself in the sky, 
Are music sent up to God by the lover and the bard, 
_ Enough that he heard it once ; we shall hear it bye and-bye.” 


And so the argument goes on that, had-it not beén for these 
aspirations, we might have been no better than the beasts 
that perish? For how -can he be distinguished from a beast 
‘whose spirit works, lest arnas and legs want play?’ But no 
sooner have we arrived at this conclusion, than we are carrie 
forward to another and a different one.’ Why is this flesh 
given tous? It also is the gift.of God. Therefore, it is, rio 
doubt, intended to help the soul, and we should trust that this 
is so, and say— . 


. | * All good things 
„Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more now, than flesh helps soul.” 


This principle having been established, the Rabbi considers 
that he has left the brute stage behind, and, being approved as 
aman, he has become ‘a god though in the germ,’ Having 
arrived at this stage, he thinks it best to germinate, He knows 
now ‘ what weapons to select, what armour to endue!’ He- 
knows, too; that ‘ybdung, all lay in dispute, he shall know 
being old? , 

Then he compares the change from youth to age, which is so 
‘gradual and yet so sudden, to the approach of evening :— 

“ For ndte when eyening shuts, 
A certain moment cuts 3 
The deed off, calls the glory from the grey 3 
A whisper from the west 
Shoots ‘ add this to the-rest, 
Take it and try its worth ere dies another day.’ ” 


We cannot tell, while we are looking at a sunset, the moment” 
when the glory has faded out of the grey sky, but we are aware ` 
some time that it was and is not. Even so we cannot tell to a 
year, or a day, the exact time when the enthusiasm and the 
hopefulness, and the confidence of youth have died out of our 

: ; 
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lives, but the time comes when we admit that they were and 
are not :— 
“ What, though the radiance which was once so bright, 
l Be now for ever taken from our sight, l 
p Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower ; : 
We will grieve no rather find strength in what remdins behind, 
In the primal sympathy which having been, must ever be, 
In the faith, which looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind.” 
In‘ James Lee’s Wife ’ there is a contrast of the same sort, 
and, curiously enough, the poet there uses the change, equally 
_ sudden, though perhaps less often seen, from dusk to dawn, to 
illustrate the change from the self-confidence of youth to the 
f/»Ged-confidence of age, James Lée’s wife has been saying of the 
young man :— i 
i “ Oh ! he knows what defeat means and the rest, 
Himself, the undefeated that shall be, 
Failure, disgrace, lee flings them you to test, . 
His triumph in eternity i 
Too plainly manifest.” 


And so how can he know what the wind means by it 
moaning in the quiet, prompt, instinctive way of youth? But 
kind, calm years, exacting their accompt of pain, mature the 
mind :-— : . * 

Pas “ And, some midsummer’ morning, at the luil ie 
Just about daybreak, as he looks across * 
A sparkling foreign country, wonderful’ 
To the sea's edge, for gloom and gloss, 
Next minute must annul, i 
Then, when the wind hegiis among the wines, 
So low ! so low ! what should ft say but this ; 
$ Here is the change beginning ; here the lines 
Circumscribe beauty, set to bliss n 
The limit time assigns ?’” 
When this - period, whether it be regarded, as the poet may 
Pr have regarded it, as the end of the beginning, or the beginning 
) of the end of our lives, comes, we are in a position to judge of the 
~ past. Perhaps we have been angry, and have regretted being 
angry, and found that after all we ‘ did well to be angry-; ° or, 
perhaps, we gave.way in some matter when we should have 
borne testimony. i 


-l 
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Then follows what is perhaps the most difficult stanza in the 
poem i- ` 
= “ For more is not reserved 
To man with soul jüst nerved ` 
To act to-morfow what he learnė to-day : a, | 
Here, work enough to watch’ $ 
The master work and catch 
Hints of the proper craft, tricks of thé tool’s true play” 


But this seems to mean that we cannot expect to decide with 
so much confidence after we have become old. Our action to- 
morfow, oin anotlier state, depends on what we learn here. We 
- must learn jow and use our learning hereafter,” It has been seen - 
tó be“ batter for youth to strive through acts uncouth towards: 
making, than fo repose’ on‘ aught found made.” Soris it better 
for age to collect its knowledge rather thati to seek to know wn 
more. It is enough for age to be satisfied about what is “ the 
right and , good and infinite,” which, indeed, ought to be’ 
enough for any one. 

But is itenough 2 How many people are agréed aï to what 
is the right and good and infinite? Who is to decide? Ten 
men love what the poet hates, shun what he follows, slight 
what he receives. How is the controversy’ to be decided ? 

Arid having reached this: point, it is decided not by reason 
but by imagination :~- 


. But here is the finger of'God, a flash of the will that can, 
Existent behind all laws, that made them, and lo ! they are,” 


The answers to the questions are stated, ‘not by thé other tex 
but by the poet :— 


“ Not on the vulgar mass 
Called ‘ work’ must.sentence pass, 
Things done, that fook the eye and had the price’; 
O’er which: from. level stand, š f * 
The low world laid its hand,. 
Found straightway to its mind could value in a trice. 
€ All instincts immature, 
All purposes unsure, - @ 
That weighed not as his work, yet swelled the man’s amount? N 
t All I could never be, 
All men. ignored in me, 
. That I was worth to ‘God whose wheel. the pitcher shaped.” 


Here is the development of the idea that what we do is for 
the world, and what we fail to dois for God. : 


è 
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The rest of the poem merély continues the’ idea of the pot- 
ters wheel. Each of us is, as it were, a vessel formed by the 
potter and placed on the wheel—some vessels to honour and 
some to dishonour, We are whirled round and round ‘in this 

re ia of plastic circumstance. ! But, even. SO, ‘we are to o perform 
our duty in such piace; :— . 


E What though the eaflier grooves 
Which ran the laughing loves 
Around the base, no longer pause arid press i È 
What though, about thy.rim, 
Scull-things i in order grim . 
Grow out in graver mood, obey the sterner stress ? r 


We are not- to consider what is happening to oursélves, we 
are to feel that we are createdeto carry otit God’s purposes 
-aed to await his will, We are to look, not ‘down, but up’ 
to uses of a cup, the festal board, lamp’s flash and trumpet’s 
peal.’ And toconsider ourselves as a ‘ void capacity ’ for the will 
of God. . . 


And' so the poem endg with the words— 
“ Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same.” 


The most important problem which has to be considered in 
life is the origin of evil. With this-subject Robert Browning does 
not here directly deal. He ignores it. The pupil is not sup- 
posed to. have any aspirations which aré not good. But, what: 
ever our aspirations “and efforts may be, we cannot always. 
hope to succeed in them, and Rabbi Ben Ezra seems to have 
been trying to.support his. pupil against the*failure which must 
some time overcome him. Did he succeed ornot? Who 
knows ? I only know that in many failures the teaching of 
this poem has never failed to help and strengthen'me, atid I’ 
have written this in the hopt that others too may find— 


Sweet solace there as we have found? 


H.-F., T,.MaGuire. 


| THE QUARTER. =a 


iani da a La Leb CLT M Aa iiei ‘wd 


) ARLIAMENT te-assembled on the 5th February, and 
the Session can scarcely be said tò have opened very 
brilliantly for the Government. ` 

The Queen’s speech, which was read by Commission, states 
that relations with Foreign Powers are friendly, and refers 
with satisfaction to the agréement concluded with France 
for the settlement of the frontier of Sierra Leone. After 
expressing regret at the war between China and Japan, the 
speech goes on to say that the Government have maintained 
a close and cordial emtexte wéth the other’ European Powers 
interested in those regions, and will lose no favourable oppo 
tunity of promoting a peaceful termination of the conflict. 
As regards the .troubles in Armenia, the speech says that, 
owing to the reports received of excesses committed by 
Turkish troops in Armenia, it has been thought right, con- 
jointly with the other Powers, to make representations to the 
Sultan, who has declared that the guilty will be severely 
punished, and has sent a Commission of enquiry into the 
district to report on the truth of the allegations that have been 
made, 

. The measures’ announced for the Session are the Irish Land 
Bill, the Evicted Tenants Bill, the Welsh Disestablishment 
Bill, which Lord Rosebery had recently declared would be,“ 
` the first Bill of the.Session, a Local Veto Bill, a Bill for the’ 
abolition of Plural Voting, a Bill for Payment of the Charges 
_ of Returning Officers, and Bills for the Conciliation of Labour 
Disputes, the Amendment of the Factory Acts, the Completion 
of Scotch County Government, besides further legislation on 
the Crofter question. ° 

For a Governnient with a bare working majority, and that . 
rapidly diminishing, the magnitude of the programme is start- 
ling. Indeed, it may “be doubted whether any Government 
ever announced such a programme before under equally un- 
favorable circumstances. Neveréheless it omits some im- 
portant items which, up toa few days previously, had been 
treated as essential; and it is not surprising that the absent 
` of all reference to` Home Rule, or the question of the House ` 
of Lords, was at once fastened on bythe Opposition. Hardly less ~ 
noteworthy, though of less political interest.—as politics are now 
. a-days understood in England—was the silence of the speech 
regarding the progress towards a settlement of the Pamir. ques- 
tion with Russia over which Ministers were lately so jubilant, 
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The reply in: the House of Lords. was voted the same day, 
Lord Rosebery, in the course of the debate, declaring. his 
conviction that the Porte was sincerely desirous of ascertain- 
ing the truth regarding the state of affairs in Armenia, but, 
at the same time, stating that if matters were as had been 

ged, the state ‘of the Christian population of the country . 
ould not continue.’ 

.In the House of Commons, the debate on the reply, which 
was moved by Sir W. Harcourt, was prolonged for a whole 
fortnight, and then closured. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, after referring to the death of the late Emperor Alex- 
ander of Russia asa calamity for the cause of peace; which, 
though qualified, was a’ somewhat ma/adyoit utterance, repu- 
diated all intention on the part of Government to back out of 
any portion of their naval programme, As regards Home 
Rule; he denied that it had been shelved, and-stated that it 

psstill the main -object of the Liberal Party, Mr, Balfour, 
ees criticised the absence of any reference to the “Navy 
from the speech, characterised the Government programme as 
the obvious farce it is, and accused Lord Rosebery of declin- 
ing to introduce his Resolytion dealing with. the House of 
Lords at the beginning of the Session, because he was ‘afraid 
to face the dissolution that must, inevitably follow such a. 
step. 

Amendments were aai by Mr. Jeffreys, the Member 
for Basingstoke, regretting that, in view of the disastrous 
condition of agriculture and the depression in the textile and. 
other industries, Ministers did not appreciate the gravity of 

e situation; by Mr. Redmond, praying that Parliament be 

ssolved for the purpose of submitting Hofne Rule to the 
decision of the country ; by Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, in favour 
of Great Britain bearing a fair proportion of the cost of the | 
employment of Europeans in India, and of military and poli- 
tical operations where Imperial interests were concerned ; by 
Mr, Clancy, for an amnesty for the Irigh dynamiters, and by 
Mr, Chamberlain, demanding the immediate submission of 
he Government Resolution, dealing with the House of Lords. 
r. Jeffreys amendment “was rejected by a majority of 12 
nly, and Mr. Redmond’s by a majority of 20. Mr. 
adabliai Naoroji’s amendment was withdrawn . on the Secre- 
paf State admitting that serious difficulties existed between 
chequers of the two countries, regarding the pro- 
ry of the expenditure’to be borne by each, and stating 
atthe Government-were desirous of a full and complete 
nquiry, which, he thought, would be best conducted by a small 
Royal Commission ; Mr. Clancy’s amendment was rejected 
y a majority of 300 to 111, and -Mr, Chamberlain’s bya 
VOL, G. | 27 
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majority of 296 to 282, after which the Closure was moved, 
‘mot altogether ‘unreasonably, and carried by a majority of 8, 
„and the Reply was then voted. 

In the course of. the debate on Mr. Chamberlain’s ETA 
ment, Mr, Asquith declared that Home Rule was not at presenti 
a vital question. fi 

A vigorous agitation has been started in i ancashive agait 
the cotton duties, and public meetings have been held in 
London and various places in Lancashire, at which highly 
exaggerated statements have been freely made and strongly 
worded resolutions passed. An important debate on the ques- 
tion took: place in -the House of Commons on the zīst 
‘February, when Sir Henry James moved the adjournment of 
-the House to consider the recent fiscal measures, and enquire 
‘into the effect of the duties on the Lancashire cotton trade. 
Mr. Fowler, in reply, warmly defended: the action. of the 
Government of India, and repudiated the accusation that ti 
had sacrificed the interests of England by the rerimpoci i 
of the duties, In conclusion, he stated that he did not shrin 
from censure, but reminded the House that it would be. 
answerable to the people of India for any adverse decision at 
which it might arrive. Mr. Goschen spoke against the motion, 
which was rejected by “304 to 109, the Opposition supporting 

‘the Government, Several Radicals, together with Mr. Chap- 
lin and Lord George Hamilton voted with the minority, and 
„Mr. Chamberlain abstained from voting. 

The recent speech of Lord Elgin, regarding. the conditions 
of Indian legislation, to which we have referred at length 
further on, was the subject of a question put by Mr. Henni 
‘Heaton in the House of Commons, on the roth ultimo;whda 
Mr. Fowler said, in reply, that he was prepared to maintain 
the course taken by Lord Elgin’s Government, which was 
strictly in accordance with the Acts of Parliamént. At th 
same time, he promised to laygon the table of the House des: 
patches of the ‘Duke of Argyfe and Lord Salisbury defining 
the position of the Sécretary of State towards the Govern 
ment of India. 

__In the House of Commons, on the 7th February, Sir. W 
Harcourt announced the intention of the Goverment to ap 
point a Select Committee,to consider the distress arising frot 
want of employment i in the United Kingdom. “ 

At adinner given to Lord Sandhurst at the Northbrook. 
on the occasion of his approaching departure for this 
to assume the Governorship of Bombay, Mr. Fowler, ir 
posing the toast of the ov ae spoke confidently o 
ability of India to surmount the silver difficulty, and ridi 

he idea of the country being on the verge of. bankruptcy. 
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Extraordinary cold prevailed throughout Great Britain and 
a great part of the Continent of Europe during the first three 
weeks of February, the thermometer in’ many places falling 
below zero, and the Thames and Scheldt being frozen over. 

A renewed severe drain of gold has reduced the reserve 
of the United States Treasury below fifty million dollars, and 
a new loan has been issued by the Government, bearing interest 
at four per cent, payable in cither gold or silver, after Congress 
had rejected a proposal of President Cleveland to issue gold 
bonds instead of coin bonds as heretofore. 

An important debate on the currency question took place 
on the 16th ultimo, in the German Reichstag, which passed 
a résolution, calling on the Government to convene a fresh 
international Monetary Conference, and. a strong feeling in 
favour of bi-metallism is said to be springing up in the 
country: 

The agreement belesa France and England, referred to 
er the Queen’s speech, defines the, boundaries of the two 
cowers in Sierra Leone, and concedes reciprocal trading faci- 
lities on the frontier. 

The Egyptian Budget shows a surplus, for 1894 of E 
£790,000, and an expected surplus re the current year of 
E £660,000. 

A serious political crisis has oscitved i in France, and resulted 
not only in the fall of the Dupuy Ministry, but in the 
resignation of the President. The Council of State having 
decided that- certain of the Railways, - under a convention 
entered into with the Government in 1883, were entitlgd toa 
permanent guarantee, the Radicals moved a resolution in the 
enamber, asserting the right of the State to overrule the 
decision of that tribunal. The resolution was carried against 
the Ministry.by'a majority of 22, M. Bartbon; the Minister 
for Public Works, having previously resigned, -rather than be 
concerned in carrying out the decision of the Court. There- 
upon the Ministry resigned ,ean immediafely afterwards M, 
Casimir Périer also sent his formal, resignation of the 
Presidentship to the Cbatibers, on the ground that a campaign 
of insult was beipe~Waged against him. The action of. the 
President, in| thes abandoning the helm of State in the midst 
of a ministefial crisis, out of what looks like either ill-temper, 

r warc of stamina, created a strong feeling of indignation 

eiighout the country ; but the world is probably notin a 
pposition to pronounce .a definitive judgment on his conduct, 
Which onthe surface is in’ striking contrast with his whole 
previous career, 

In the election. for the new President the first ballot gave 
338 votes to M. Brisson, a leading Radical and President 
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of the Chamber of Deputies; 244 to M. Felix Faure, the 

Minister of Marine in M. Dupuy’s Cabinet, and 184 to M. 
- Waldeck-Rousseau, Thereupon M. Waldeck-Rousseau retired 
from. the contest, and the second ballot resulted in the election 
-of M. Faure by a majority of 69 over M. Brisson. 

M. Faure first sent for M. Bourgeois, who, however, aften 
several days’ endeavour, failed to form a Ministry. Thereupon 
M. Ribot was sent for, and succeeded inrranging a moderate 
Republican Cabinet, which will have .a very difficult task 
before it 

Lord Harris left Bombay ‘for England, on the expiration 
of his term of office, on the 16th ultimo, and his successor, 
Lord Sandhurst, arrived on the 18th idem, A series of enter- 
tainments were given in the retiring’ Governor’s honor 
before he left, culminating in a grand batiquet at the Byculla. 
Club, at which he made ag interesting speech, vindicating the 
‘British Government in India from the charge of being bureau, 
cratic, or wanting in sympathy with tlie. people of the count 
and paying a warm tribute to the European services. 

The proceedings of the Legislative Council of India have not 
‘only been of unusual intrinsic importance, but have acquired 
an added interest from the discussion to which they have inci- 
dentally given rise regarding the relative, positions of the Home 
cand Indian: Governments in respect of Indian legislation, and 

. the obligations of the official members to support the Govern- 
ment with their votes, ` 

The Secretary of State, having consented to the imposition 
of a duty on cotton manufactures imported into India, on the 

condition of. an equivalent excise duty being levied on the 
corresponding Indian manufactures, two Bills were introdreedlll 
in the Council by Sir James Westland on the 17th December, 
one to enable-the Government to impose a duty of five per 
cent. on the former, and at the same time to make certain 
minor amendments in the tariff and the other to enable the 
Government to lev§ an excjse duty at the same rate on yarns 
manufactured in India of” a Bneness of 20s, and upwards, 
and to empower it to raise the limit to goods of a fineness of 
24s. thereafter, should it appear, on enguiry, that Manchester 
goods did not contain yarns of coarser counts. 

Both Bills were referred to aBelect Committee‘on the follow. 
ing Thursday, and were passed, after a lengthy discussion, an 
after an amendment, moved by the Hon. Mr Faz 
Vishram, to substitute’ 24s.° for 20s. in the Cotton Duties Bin 
had been negatived by a majority of 11 to 10. 

In the course of the debate on the motion to refer the 
Cotton Duties Bi to a Select Committee, -Sir Griffith Evans, 
who, on grounds of convenience, abstained from opposing the 
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motion, maintained that, though the Secretary of State 
might order the introduction of Bills in the Council by the 
_Executive Government, the Council was admittedly free to 
“reject them.wholly or in part, Sir James Westland, after 
repeating a statement made by him in introducing the Bill, 
that he declined tô discuss it on its merits, and that the 
decision was that of the Secretary of State, which the Govern- 
ment were bound to obey, went on to object to the terms of a 
protest against the Bill from the Bengal Chamber of Com. 
merce, implying that undue pressure was being exercised on 
the Legislature bythe Secretary of State. If, he added,. he 
had told the Council that these were the orders of the Secre- 
tary of State, and that they were bound to carry them out, the 
resolution passed by the Chamber of Commerce would have 
Re a just one, “As regards the position of this Council he 

uite agreed with Sir Griffith: Evans, except that all the 


Rnembers were not’ independent. : This referred to those who: 


were in Goverment service.) It had been stated that the Secre- 
tary of State had lookedonly to the interests- of the British 
public, but this- was not so. All the circumstances connected 
with this measure had been laid before the Secretary of State, 
who had held the scales fairly and impartially, and after careful- 


ly considering the whole matter, as well as the interests of ‘both, 


the Indian and British public, had arrived at the decision he 
had come to, 

In the debate on thé motion that the Report of the Select 
Cammittee on the Bill be taken into consideration, Sit james 
Best! land again referred to Sir Griffith Evans” view of the condi- 
tions under .which the Council exercised its functions. Sir 


Griffith Evans, he said, had described the power ‘of the Council ` 


as free and unfettered; and had called upon inembers.to allaw no 
infringement of that procedere. He coulä not help thinking that 
this attribute of a quite unfettered power afose in some measure 
from the fact that the authority which was the ultimate decid- 
ing power in executive ‘matters, was also that which exercised 
legislative authority. But, as a matter of fact, he did fot 
believe there: was any Legislative Chamber in the world that 
was allowed to exercise its fuctions without regard to some 

ther ‘altthority. The House‘of Commons, all powerful as it 
was, had over and over again to frame its legislation with re- 
ference to ‘conditions laid down by the other House, So, 

although the Council might exercise their powers, with reference 
to the instructions which the Secretary of State had given, he 
was merely in the position of a Minister, who comes to the 
House of Commons and, addressing them as practical men, 
asks them to consider in what way they may best attain the 
obiect which the T.esislature stands in need of. and also asla 


oe 
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them to subordinate their own views in the matter to the neces- 
sities of the case. The House of Commons did that over and 
over again; and he was not infringing the liberty of the Council 
in asking it to do that which the House of Commons did witha. 
out infringement of its liberty or independence. At the close 
of the debate, the Viceroy made a.statement on the same sub- 
ject, which is of so much importance, that we give the essential 
parts of it in full :— 


“ It is alleged, ” he said, ‘‘in certain quarters that, in consenting to introduce 
this Bill in its present form, the Government has made a cowardly surrender, and 
has given way to a pressure which, if not uncon-titutional, is,at any rate, ui usual 
and oppressive. I wish to take exception to any such statement, and I am pre- 
pared to show that ‘the Governnient of India has maintained, and intends to 
maintain, firmly and without wavering, a consistent policy in this matter. So 
far as the individual action of my colieagues and myself is concerned, Sir Henry 
Brackenbury, in the discussions om the last Tariff Bill and again to-day, has said 
that we are bound to obey the orders given by the proper and constitutional autho- 

. rity. But, for my part, I do not think that exhausts the question, It is claim 
that members must be free to speak and vote in this Council for the measure they 
honestly think.best. I can accept that proposition only with the qualification that 

hey duly recognise the responsibility under which they exercise their rights in this 
Council. Only in an entirely irresponsible body cah members act entirely accor- 
ding as thei: inclination leads them. In everye Legislative body a man must sit, 
unless he has an hereditary right by what, in modern parlance is called a man- 
_ date, and that mandate must be given by some authority, l need not remind 
` you that ina Parliament a man is not free to act exactly as he pleases ; he is 
‘distinctly subject to the mandate he has’ received from his constituents ; and 
practice has shown that even this is not sufficient ; but that to m-ke Parliamén- 
tary Government effective it has been necessary to introduce party management, 
and'the bonds of party, in the present day, certainly show no signs of being 
relaxed. Here we have no election and I am glad to say no party, but every 
man who sits hers sits by the authority and sanction of Parliament ; and to say 
that Be can refuse to obey the decisions of Parliament would be absurd. . But 
that is not all. Parljament has provided for the Government of the In@ia 
Empire. ‘The British Raj can be provided for in no other way. Parliament 
has allotted his proper place to the Viceroy, and the head of the Executive in 
India, and it has. given him a Council for the purpose of making Laws and 
Regulations, which cannot have powers in which he does not share, But the 
Viceroy, admittedly, is not invested with supreme authority. That, as I-under- 
Stand it, is by distinct enactment entrustel to the Secretary of State and his 
-Council ; and to speak of his Council ag supreme—if that means that it has 
independent and unfettered authofity--is to say whatis not the fact. I speak 
with some deference after what fell from the Hon’ble Sir Griffith Evans ; but, 
with all respect for his legal authority, 1 think that he is not correct in the 
«view he took, that a member of this Council is unfettered in’ the vote he gives 
here, or that he could " hand over his responsibility ” to the Secretary of State. 
I am inclined to think that the Hon’ble Mr. Mehta took a more correct view of 
the matter, when he said, that he wohld "leave the responsipility with the 
Secretary of State, because the responsibility which the Secretary of State. 
would exercise would be the respohsjbility which belongs to him. I feelin 
strongly—~as I believe every than. who has had even the smallest share in the | 
administration of the affairs of this Empire must feel—the paramount impor- ~ 
tance of maintaining the credit of the British rule for justic and impartiality, ’ 
and I have seen, with much regret, some attempts to divert the discussion of 
this and other matters into an attack on the motives which are supposed to 

7 actuate certain decisions. I, for my part, do not envy the responsibility of the 
‘man who makes that sort of insmuation. I undertake to say that itis abso- 
lutely necessary that the gauging of Parliamentary opinion should be done in 
England, and cannot be done from here, “The Secretary of State interprets 
to us the will of Parliament, to which he is directly responsible for the proper 
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performance of his duty’; and I protest against the supposition that any m 
of any- party, taking upon himse:f the great office of Secretary of Sate for 
India is so unworthy of the traditions of British statesmen, that he does not do 


$ his utmost to bring tv the discharge of his responsible duties, a spirit of jm- 


| partiality and fairness ; and if that is so, I also protest against our—I will not 
say obedience to, but rather acceptance of, his decisions being anything less 


than ungrudging. ” 

- Then, after giving an &ccount of the history of the measure 
before the Council, and the considerations by which the Secre- 
tary of State had been guided in his decision, he concluded with 
the following words :— 


t Now, I cannot conceive a greater calamity than this Council voting against - 
this Bill, or adopting an amendment which would be fatal toit, Far be it from 
me to deny that it is within the competence of the Council to throw cut any 
measure. It would be its duty so to,act if the public weal were endangered. But 
ag I have endeavoured to poiat out, the vote of this Council, and as I maintain 
of every individual member of it, is given under the responsibility of doing 
nothing to distocate the compticated machinery by which this great Empire is 
governed ; and I agree withthe Hon Sir Henry Backenbury that,-if this Coun- 

f cil does Adopt this amen-imenit, it will take upon its shouluers the responsibility 
_of loging this. will, and of losing, perhaps altogether, the financial resources 
which we ‘so much need. Sc far as the Government of India is concerned, 
it has, in this case, and will,in any: other case, fully and fairly consider, and 
forward for consideration, the eviews which prevail in India, which it is 
their duty to make themselves acquainted with; .but the Government of 
India do not now, and I am sure will never, shrink from putting before this 
Council praposals on which, after due conference, a decision has been arrived at 
in the proper and constitutional form, and from asking the Council, as we do 
now, to pass the necessary legislation, ” : - 
We do not propose to discuss here the question how far this 
statement embodies a new .view either of thè relations of 
arliament, or the Secretary of. State, to the Government of 
Adia, as regards Legislation, or of the conditions under which 
members of the Legislature vote, or how far the view it em~. 
bodies is constitutional or ‘unconstitutional, for it is so extre- 
mely vague and contradictory, that it is impossible to put any 
definite interpretation on it, `` . i 
The fact is the elements eof conflict are inherent in the 
arrangements ‘under which India is governed. ‘The statutes 
are perfectly clear both in what they express and in what they 
imply. They confer on the Secretary of State no power of 
initiative in Indian legislation, and they confer no. power to’ 
command thé votes of members of the Legislature on either 
the Secretary of State or the Govérnment of India. But they 
necessarily silent as to the considerations by which the 
ernment of [ndia shall be guided in making motions in the 
vislature, or by _which _the members, official or other, shall 
be guided in voting on motions, At the same time, the fela- 
tions of the Secretary of State to the Government of India, on 
the one hand, and of the Government of India to the official 
members of Council, on the other, are such as to place it in the 
power of the one to control the initiative in legislation, and 
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of the othér to control the votes of the official members, to 
an extent which, in the last resort, is practically unlimited, 
In. both cases a proper use may be made of the power, and an 
improper use may be made of-it. What is a proper and whai 
an improper use is necessarily a question of degree. The 
whole tenor of the statutes, as well as the provisions which they. 
make for safeguarding the authority of the Crown, on the 
one hand, by vesting an unconditional power of veto in the 
Secretary of State, and, on the other, by enabling the Mccoy, 
to pass ordihances without the consent of the Council, clearly 
indicates it to have been the intention of Parliament that the 
initiative should ordinarily rest with the Local Government, and 
that the members of thé Council should enjoy.a large measure 
of freedom ; and this is the view which is sanctioned by com- 
mon sense and by the practfce of the past, On the other: aes 
it- is unquestionable that cases may arise in which it is nédes- 
sary, in the interests of good government, that the Secretary 
of State should assume the initiative, or restrain the Local 
Government from introducing measures which he is not prepared 
to.sanction. But the power should bé sparingly exercised, if the 
spirit of the constitution is not to be violated. The erroi 
committed by Lord Elgin, in the speech just referred to, seems 
to lie in his treating as a.normal and constant condition, what 

- should, be only an occasional and exceptional _ incident o' 
Indian legislation. 

In view of the economic. crisis which is impending ir 
England, and the certainty of extremé pressure being brough! 
to bear on the Home Government by the British manufactiiey 
interest to get it to.control Indian legislation for its advantage 
it ‘is of vital importance to the people of India that the Loca 
Government and public should niake'a firm -stand against th 
growing tendency of the Secretary of State to treat the Vicero: 
and his Council assmere puppets, and the Legislative Counci 
as a registering machine, ° 

_ + It seemed not improbable at one time that: the question c 
the obligation ‘of the official members to support measure 
introduced if the Council under instructions from the Secretar 
of State, would be put to the tast in connexion with the Cantor 
ment Act Amendment Rill, which was introduced at Sim 
last autumn, and was passed by the Council in a.modified fort 

As originally framed, the Bill, which was practically drafte 
in“ England on lines recommended by the majority of a con 
mittee appointed by the India Office, contained three section 
of which the first was merely formal, the second made it illeg. 
for the Government to make rules for the regulation of 
certain class of women in Cantonments, and the third mac 
any servant of the Government, or other person, who subjecte 
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any such woman to coinpulsoiy examination liable to a fine of 
a hundred rupees, The proposal contained in the:third section 
excited widespread indignation, as not only derogatory to the 
Government itself, but casting an unmerited slur on its medical 
officers, and was, it is believed, strongly opposed in the Execu- 
tive Council, The belief is that, had the Bill been persevered 
within its original form, more than one of the official members 
would have voted’ against it, with the result that, in all pro-- 
bability, it would have been rejected: Owing, however, to strong’ 
representations made to him by the Government of India, the 
Secretary of State-ultimately consented to the withdrawal of 
the obnoxious section ; and, the sting having been thus taken 
out of the Bill, it was passed without a division, though. 
generally considered superfluous, the. Commander-in-Chief 
taking the opportunity of the océasion to repudiate the policy 
Sf the Resolution of the House of Commons which it was intend- 
ed to enforce, and to show by statistics the disastrous effect on 
the health of the British Army produced by the removal of 
the restrictions ‘imposed under the Contagious Diseases Act, 

On the 14th ultimo the report of the Select Committee on the, 
long pending Deccan Ryots Act “Amendment Bill was taken” 
into consideration, and the Bill passed ; and Sir Charles Elliott, 
after speaking in terms of high appreciation “of the measure, _ 
expressed a hope that the Government of India would: see their 
way to extending its principle to other parts of the country, . 
including Bengal, where he was convinced its operation would 
be,attended by most beneficial results. ° 

™ On the same day the Report of the Select Committee on | 
Sir Antony MacDonnell’s | Bill-to amend’ the Police Act V. 
of. 1861 was presented, ‘The Committee have made some 
important ‘amendments in the qth and 5th sections of the 
Bill, but they are far frogr completely meeting the very strong, 
objections entertained am@gng all sections of the community to 
the powers of exemption which they confer on the Magistrate. 
It is, indeed, explained by the Committee that the power to 
exempt “ persons,”* as distinguised from “classes,” has been 
inserted to enable Magistrates to exempt individual holders of 
property in the proclaithed area, and this is satisfactory as far 
as it goes. But the power to exempt classes, which is, politi- 

pay at least, more dangerous, is left untouched, 

\The long and important Bill to amend the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act, which was introduced into the Council in October 
1892, was referred to a-‘Select Committee on the 31st January, 
when a proposed new section, which would have placed lascars - 
on se same footing as European seamen, as regards the space to 
be allotted to them on ship-board, was severely criticised by 
the Hon’ble Mr, Playfair, and hope was held out on behalf. -of 
the Government that the section would not be pressed.. 
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Among measures of importance which have been under the 
consideration of the Bengal Council, are a Bill to amend the 
Calcutta and Suburban Police Act, so as to enable the police to 
arrest without warrant in certain cases for improper solicitation, 
which was introduced on the rọth January, and referred to a 
Select Committee on the 16th February ; a Bill to provide for 
the segregation of pauper lepers in Municipal areas in, or in the 
neighbourhood of, which a Leper Asylum exists, and to prevent 
lepers in any Municipality- from engaging in certain trades, 
which was introduced on the 16th February, and a Bill to pro- 
vide for the maintenance of the Record of Rights in Bengal, 
and for the recovery’of the cost of Cadastral Surveys and Set- 
tlements, which was introduced on the 19th January, 

Among noteworthy events of the period under review is the 
meeting of the first Indian Medfcal Congress, which began its 
sittings on the 24th December, under the Presidency of Drz 
R. Harvey. The Conference-was largely attended by medical 
men from all parts of India, as well as by a sprinkling of repre- 
sentatives: of other countries, and many papers of interest, 
though none that contained anything very new or striking, were 
read. Perhaps the most remarkable incident of the gathering 
was the indignant protest passed unanimously at its close 
against the third section of the Cantonment Act Amendment 
Bill already referred to. : : ; 

The Waziris having failed to comply with the demañds of 
the Government of India,.the expeditionary force advanced 
into the country in the middle of December, and have scoured it” 
pretty thoroughly, occupying temporarily the principal villages,“ 
destroying towers and fortifications in all directions, and cap- 
turing considerable quantities of cattle. Though the troops 
have been frequently fired upon by small parties of the enemy, 
no organised resistance has been encountered, and there seems 
to be every probability that the amended terms that have been 
offered them will be fully complied with, In the meantime the 
delimitation is proceeding apace, and it is undergtood that a 
permanent Cantonment will be established as Wana or in the 
Tochi valley. A great Jirgah was held at Bannu last month, 
at which most of the Chiefs attended gnd made their submission, 

A revolution has occurred in Chitral, where the late Mehtar 
has been murdered and the Gaddi seized by his brother, ~ 
Amir-ul-Mulk ; and, to complicate matters still further, the 
notorious Umra Khan of Jandola, has since invaded. the State, 
and obtained possession of Kila Drosh.- No fears are at pre- 
sent entertained for the safety of Lieutenant Gordon, who- is in - 
Chitral with a small escort, and Dr. Robertson is believed to be 
hastening to his assistance with reinforcements, : : 

The improvement in the Amir’s health continues, but nothing 
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fresh has transpired in connexion, with the question of his 
visit to England. - Sir Salter Pyne has again arrived in India 
from Kabul for the purpose, it.is understood, of making fresh 
purchases of machinery for His Majesty. ; . 
” The Japanese have followed up their success at Port Arthur 
by a still more brilliant achievement at Wei-hai Wei, resulting 
in the capture ofthat place and the destruction or surtender of 
the entire Chinese fleet, which is said to have consisted of 
twenty-five vessels, including several iron-clads. The land 
force ‘engaged in the undertaking appear to have landed at ` 
Tungching and Ninghai, and invested the place in the middle 
of January. Towards the end of the month some of the forts 
on the land side were carried by assault ; but the Chinese fleet 
and the island of Liukungtaoheld out about a fortnight longer, 
On the 5th and 6th February the Japanese made night attacks 
onthe enemy’s fleet, in the course of which they succeeded in 
sinking four of their largest vessels with their torpedoes, and 
also in destroying the greater portion of the Chinese torpedo- 
boats. The subsequent course of events.is obscure, but it 
seems certain that, about a week later, the remainder of the 
fleet and the island of Liukungtao surrendered, and the whole 
place is in undisputed possession of the Japanese, 

In the north, the Japanese occupied Fuchow without oppo- 
sition, early in December. Inthe middle of the same month, 
they captured Haiching, after defeating a Chinese army, said 
to have: been 10,000 strong, in a severe engagement ; and on 
the gth February they occupied Hai-phing. It is also report- 
‘ect that they-have bombarded the Treaty Port of Chefoo, 

A further attempt has been made by the Chinese to open 
negotiations for peace ; but. the Japanese again refused to 
recognise the delegates. sent from Pekin to the Court of the 
Mikado for the purpose; and it is now stated that Li Hung 
Chang, whose honours have all been restored to him, is to be 
despatched to Japan with fifi] powers to effect a settlement. 

A partial revulsion of. popular feeling in England against the 
Japanese has been cauged by a series of atrocities which are 
ascertained to have been perpetrated by their troops on de- 
fenceless Chinese, on the occasion of the capture of Port. Ar- 
thur ; but there seems to be no doubt that they acted under. 

evere provocation. . i 

The obituary of the quarter includes the names of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Marshall Canrobert, Marshall Pavia, Mr. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Professor Seeley, Miss Christina 
Rosetti, Mr. Reginald. Stuart Poole, Mr. Thomas Gordon 
Hake, Sir James Thomson, M, de Giers, Mr. Edward Solomon, 
the.Revd. James Atlay, Bishop of Hereford, General Barwell, 
Lieut.-Col. R. C; Sterndale, and the Maharaja of Mysore, l 
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io ea ee mnanaa NARS aah tad ums t ETa snarpaarens, 


Eont of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, during 
the year. 1893-94. 


ORD WENLOCK is understood to’ pride himself on his 
. active habits. The story of his governorship, during 

the year of report, appropriately commences with, mention of 
three long tours, undertaken by him in the’ coursé of 1893-94, 
in the course of which twenty-four addrésses were presented, 

dealing with railway extension, drainage, and water-supply of 
the chief towns, revenue . settlements, the operation of the 
Arms Act, educational matters, and the formation of a Native 
Volunteer Corps. It would appear, therefore, that the popular 
mind was not wholly occupied with the aims of the approach- 
‘ing. National Congress, but had room to spare -for practical 

matters. It may be’that Lord Wenfock’s vigorous activities 
have re-acted on the people he has ruled over for the last 
three years; some good influence has indubitably infected 
them with an itch for progress ; the epithet, “ benighted,” can 
no longer with justice be attached to, at any rate, the people of 
the Southern Presidency. 

“In that connection it is noteworthy to what.a large extent 
the Native States have ‘assimilated English ideas of progress 
and liberal-mindedness, The strides taken in railway Uevelop- 
ment throughout the Presidency afford practical proof of the 
Government’s desire to be progressive. The public health was 
good, Climatically considered the year -was a favourable one 
for agriculturists, except in Nellgre, the adjoining taluks of 
Kurnul and the subedivision of Cyddapah. In most districts 
the rainfall was fairly distributed. in both monsoons, ‘and 
though there were floods and breaches in irrigation works in 
many pio no great damage was ‘caused except in Nellore, 
The people had everywhere enough to eat; and the average 
wages-of skilled and unskilled labour remained much the same 
as they had been in the previous year. The total loss of 
cattle from disease was 25°7 percent. less than the avera 
of the past five years, and the Superintendent of the Civ 
Veterinary Department was able to devote his time to teach- 
ing veterinary science at the College of Agriculture. - Pony- 
breeding-operations continued to work satisfactorily. 

Trade flourished. The total value of the sea-borne trade ‘of 
the Presidency, excluding treasure and transactions on accotnt 
.. of Government, amounted to 29 crores and 29 eves agaihet 28 
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crores and 45 lakhs, in the preceding year. The increase of 84 
lakhs is made up of 273% lakhs under exports and 5614 lakhs 
under imports. 3 aad 
.The total value of the external trade, Że, trade with foreign 
Geese with Indian ports not British, and with British ports in 
‘Gther Presidencies, amounted to 28 crores and 3534 lakhs or 1 
crore and 6834 lakhs more than in 1892-93. Exports contributed 
14 crores and 7734 lakhs or 5828 per cent. of the total value of 
this trade, and imports ro crores and 58-lakhs or 41°72 per 
cent. Compared with 1892-93, ‘the exports increased by 7134 
lakhs or 5:09 per cent. and the imports by 97 lakhs or 10°06 
per cent, -The increase under exports was chiefly in the trade 
with the United. Kingdom and Bengal; and that under im- 
_ ports was chiefly in the trade with the United Kingdom and 
Burma, The exports of Indian produce and manufactures 
increased by 70%4 lakhs or 5'06 per cent. and those of foreign 
merchandise by 1 lakh of 7:42’perecent, The more important 
ian articles of export, the annual value of which exceeded 
-$0 lakhs, were hides and skins, coffee, raw cotton, indigo, seeds, 
sugar, grain and pulse, spices, cotton, piece goods and oils, 
which together contributed 80 per cent. of the total exports of. 
Indian produce. There*were increases under sugar (27 lakhs), 
seeds (22 lakhs), hides and skins (19 laklis), grain and pulse 
(12 lakhs), raw cotton (10 lakhs), cotton piece-goods (5 lakhs), 
spices (5 lakhs), and tea (3 lakhs); and decreases under indigo 
(12 lakhs),.coffee (8 lakhs), coir, yarn and rope (5 lakhs), and 
tobacco (2 lakhs). l 
Compared with 1892-93, the imports of Indian produce in- 
creased by 13 lakhs, or4'25 per cent. and those of, foreign 
ynerchandise by 84 lakhs, or 12°70 per cent, The largest items 
of import were cotton piece-goods, grain’ and pulse, cotton 
twist and yarn and metals, Cotton piece-goods amounted to 
2 crores and 4034 lakhs (92°77 per-cent. of the total-imports), 
grain and pulse to r crore and 53 lakhs (14'46 per cent.), twist 
and yarn to t crore and 39%lakhs (13'14 per cent.) and metals 
to 7034 lakhs (6°70 per cent®. ° 
The total value of the trade with foreign countries amounted 
to 17 crores and 7134 dakhis, or r crore and 34 lakhs (8:20 per. 
cent.) more than in 1892-93. The total expenditure in the 
Trrigation Branch of the oie Works Department was 
Rs. 61,465,356 or Rs. 5,83,743 less than in 1892-93. The total 
pest of railways under the control of the Madras Govern- 
ent at the close of the official year was—broad guage 86014 
miles opén and 1034 miles under construction. Metre guage 
1,042 miles open and 70% miles under construction. 
The East Coast Raiiway, both open and under construction, 
was transferred to the control of the Director-General of 
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` Railways ia June 1893, A section of the line from Rajah- 
mundry to Vizianagram, including the Cocanada-and Vizaga- 
patam branches, 174% miles in length, was opened for traffic 
in: August, Fhe open section of the metre-gauge railway, 
from Bangalore to Guntakal was transferred to the Southe 
Mahratta Railway in April, The lines under construction 
during the year, were the East Coast, standard gauge 250 miles, 
‘Vizianagram to Cuttack; the Mdyavaram-Muttupet, metre- 

. gauge $4 miles, and the Kolár Gold “Fields branch from 
Bowringpet on the Madras :Railway, standard gauge 10% 
miles; the two latter were practically ready at the close of 
the official yéar. The Nilgiri “Railway, 1634 miles metre- 
gauge, was in partial progress throughout the year. The lines 
under’ survey were——-Bezwada-Madras, 291 miles standard 
gauge, which included the Madras-Ennor section. of 10 miles, 
the project for which was submitted during the year, and the 
extension of the Nilgiri Raibway from Coonoor to Ootacamund, 
Projects were brought forward during the year for railwayd 
between the following places :—Calicut-Cannanore, Shoranur- 
Cochin, Bezwada-Masulipatam, Madura-Pamban and Colombo, 
. Peralam-Karikal, Mangalore-Arsikere and Tinnevelly-Quilon, 
but no surveys were made. AH the lines yielded a fair interest 
on capital outlay, 106 miles of telegraph lines were during the 
year added to the 6,608 previously worked, 


“ As to Finance, we are told that the receipts. from Land Revenue rése from 
505 lakhsin 1892 93 to 543% lakhs in 1893-94, due chiefly to an increase in 
the demand consequent on a very favourable season, and to the withdrawal by 
credit to Imperial revenues under this head of the usual Government contri- 
bution to Village Service funds rendered necessary in consequence of certain 
administrative changes adopted with a vieweto exhaust the balances of those 
funds. The charges also rose from 5034 lakhs to near'y 514 lakhs, owing to 
a large excess under 3urvey and Settlement, partly counterbalanced by shor 
expenditure under charges of district administration. : : 

Land and Village Service cesses were, for the first time, ordered to be levied 
on salt pans, both in excise and Government factories. The quantity of salt 
manufactured and received into store fell froma little less than 9% million 
maunds in 1892-93 to a little over 74 million maands. The issues stood 
at nearly 84 million maunds, or a littl@ less than in the previous year, The 
revenue from salt fell* from a littte over e172 lakhs in 1892-93 to 63 lakhs in 
the year under review, owing chiefly to an increase of sales under the credit 
system and-a diminution of cash sales, as regards Madras salt, while the failure 
of local manufacture and the temporary suspensipn of sales of sothe stocks of 
excise salt occasioned the decrease in Orissa salt receipts. The charges were 
1934 lakhs against a little over 19 lakhs in the year before, 

. The Stamp revenue and expenditgre of the year under review amounted 
toa little over 744% and 3% lakhs, respectively, and exceeded the actua!s.of 
1892 93, the highest figure previously reached, by a little over a half and a 
quarter lakh respectively. . The increase in revenue was due to the inroancri 
of stamped copy papers into every Revenue office in the mufassal and tot 
increase in litigation, which was, no doubt, partly due to the opening of addi- 
tional civil courts. The increase in charges represents the cost of the addi- 
tional stamped paper required for issue from the central stores, a 

The receipts from: Excise and Abkari amonuted to nearly 125% lakhs, or 
a little over $ lakhs more than in 1892-93, an improvement which is buted 
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chiefly to the favourable season and fo administrative improvements. The 
charges also rose from 534 lakhs in 1892-93 to 6 lakhs, owing mainly to the 
further expansion of departmentaL operations. = + 

Opium receipts rose from 4 lakhs in 1892-93 to-44 lakhs in the year under 
review, : 

Sea cuustoms contributed a little over 164 lakhs to the revenue, against 
16 ‘lakhs in the previous year. The increase was entirely due to the favours 
able season which stimulated export trade, especially that in rice. The 
charges were a little over 114'lakhs, as in the previous year. . Land customs 
receipts rose from % lakh to a little over it in the year under review. The 
charges were, as usual, inconsiderable in amount. 7 

Income-tax receipts rose from 181% lakhs in 1892-93 to a little over 20} 
lakhs in 1893-94. owing chiefly to a closer supervision of the work of assessing 
officers. The charges were, as in the previous year, less than a quarter of a 
lakh, 

The net result of the transactions of the Forest Department showed a surplus 
of 64 lakhs againist only 24 lakhs in 1892-93. The large increase was due 
partly to the re-action from effects of the scarcity which prevailed in the pre- 
vious year and partly to large supplies of sal sleepers to the East Coast Rail- 
way and increased receipts from grazing and fodder grass and other minor 
produce. ‘ 4. 

Registation receipts fell off by g lakh and ‘a quarter, postal department re- 
ceipts rose by half a lakh, agricultural loans outstanding on the 31st March 
1894, amounted to 734% lakhs against 6934 lakhs on the corresponding date in 
the previous year. The circulation of currency notes of the Madras and Calicut 
circles, excluding those held in the Branch Reserve Treasury was 275 lakhs 
at the beginning of the year, and, 289 lakhs at its close. The coin reserve 

. held at the Presidency ‘was 213 lakhs at the beginning, and 355 lakhs at the 
close of the year. . ` ` 


The total population for which returns of births and deaths 
were furnished, was 33,733,121. The birth-rate was 270 per 
mille, as against 25°9 per mille, in 1892, Deaths from small- 
pox fell from 43,757 in 1892 to 27,289. Only twelve Muni- 
cipalities were quite free from cholera throughout the year, 
A commencement of Sanitary engineering, in the shape of 
surveys and plans, was made. - 


Six ships, with 1,847 emigrants, and one ship, with r15 emi- 
grants, left for Natal and Mauritius, respectively, in 1893. The 
numbers of emigrants that returned were 328 from Natal and 
805 from Mauritius, and their savings amounted to Rs. 45,184 
and Rs, 8,098, respectively. There was no emigration to French 
colonies, but three of thêm (Martinique, ‘Guadeloupe and Re- 
union) repatriated 628 “emigrants, with savings, amounting to 
Rs. 20,049. 2,300 indentured emigrants embarked for the 
Straits Settlements from Nagapatam, while the number of 
free emigrants was 16,043. 763 emigrants to Assam were 
registered in Ganjám and $4,574 persons emigrated to. Burma, 
These came chiefly from Ganjam and Géddavari and. Tanjore. 
„Eor Ceylon 91,021 persons embarked, chiefly from Madura and 
Tinnevelly. The total number of emigrants from the various 
colonies and other parts-of British India was 203,032 of whom 
42,535 and 87,989, respectively, came from Burma and Ceylon, 
_ Re Education, the Government Technical examinations were 
held under the revised notification of January 1893, and 709 
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candidates were successful out’of 1,631 entrants. There were 

in the Presidency 15 industrial schools with 1,048 pupils. | 
Private and indigenous -schools rose from 3,455 with 65 894 

pupils, to 4030 with 77,062 pupils. The number of publica- 

tions registered during the year fell from 982 to 806, of 

which 187 were in English and other European languages, and . 
about 20 per cent. were educational in their aim, 

Meteorological observations were recorged at seventeen 
stations as against nineteen in the previous year. In the course 
of the year two stations were abolished and one was reduced by 
one class. Four observatories were inspected and found to'be 
generally satisfactory. The observations taken at 8 A.M. were 
regularly telegraphed to Simla, Bengal and Bombay, from all 
the observatories, for which they were required for the daily 
‘weather charts, or storm-warning services. A daily weather 
report for the Madras Presidency was published from the Ist 
October 1893. The daily rainfall was registered at 321 Reve- 
nue Board rain stations, and the results published in the Fořt 
St. George Gazette. 

There were 24 English newspapers and 83 vernacular news- 
papers and magazines in circulation throughout the year, Of 
the latter 25 were in Tamil, 11 in Telugu, 4 in Canarese, 21 in . 
Malayalam, 1 in Sanskrit, § in Hindustani and 16 in more 
than one language. The vernacular paper of largest circula- 
tion was the Gnanddayaiu, a Telugu general newspaper. 

Asin previous years, fifty-five municipalities were adminis- 

tered under Act IV of 1884, and the municipal councils con- 
sisted of 852 members against 860 in 1892-93. Of these 55 
were ex-officio. members, 426 were nominated by Government, 
and 371 were elected by the rate-payers, the corresponding’ 
numbers for the previous year being 55, 425 and 383. Includ- . 
ing those elected, the official members numbered 183 and the - 
non-official members 669, against 195 and 668, respectively, in 
1892-93, and, classed according to race, there were 143 Buro- 
peans and Eurasians and 709 natives, against 150 and 713, 
respectively, in the previous yéar, Each ‘council held, on an 
average, 27 meetings, against 28 in 1892-93, but the average 
attendance at each meeting was the same as in that year, - 
namely, 85. The elective system of appointing councillors 
was in‘ force in 34 municipalities, against 33 in the previous 
year, it having been newly introduced into the town of Bezwada, 
The privilege of electing its own chairman was withdrawn™ 
from the Municipal Council of Cocanada and restored to 
that of Tanjore, so that the number of municipal councils 
which enjoyed this right was the same as in the previous 
year, namely, 36. The opening balance of. the year amounted 
to. Rs, 5,63,500, against. Rs. 6,65,433, in 1892-93, and the current 
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eceipts were Rs. 26.14,984, against Rs. 285,85,335. The in- 
ease in the latter case appears chiefly under taxation, loans 
Peers: and is partially counterbalanced by a fall under 

s from Government and other sources; The average 
ncidence of municipal taxation was As. 13-3, including and 
\s, 9-10, excluding toMs, against As 12-7 and .As, 9-3, TeS- 
iectively, in the previous year. 

Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1893-94: 


HE Report on the Administration of Bengal, 1893-04, is in 
bulk half as large again as that for the Madras Presi- 
lency. The year was one of divided responsibilities, Sir Charles 
siliott and Sir Antony MacDonnell having each held the reins 
sroment for six months. With both Sir Charles and his 
cue tenens Survey and Settlement work, with a view to the 
istablishment of sounder relations between landlords and their 
enants, and avoidance of agrarian disturbances, was a promi» 
ent concern, , 
Both Lieutenant-Governor$ visited Behar, and in concert with 
he local officials, the indigo planters, influential zemindars, and 
‘epresentative ryots, heedfully studied arid reviewed the situa- 
jon, and helped to assuage the prevalent strained relations, 
Sir Charles brought to bear on the subject that fondness for and 







mastery of detail for which his tenure of the Public Works | 


yortfolio was famous, Sir Antony’s varied experiences, as an 
pxecutiye officer in different-parts of Behar, rendered hint an 
atts o-adjutor, It is too soon yet to predicate the eventual 
outcome of their joint endeavours, It suffices to suggest that 
veryone does not hold the same views as the Lieutenant-Gov- 
2rnor concerning the pariaceal efficacies of Surveys and Settle- 
nents, : nv 

The Khonds, for instance, strengly object tovanything of the 
sort, and it is admitted in the State paper before us, that their 
sharacter and temper " render the task.difficult, and necessitate 
the exercise of considerabte caution.” 

We note with satisfaction that, next in importance to the 
‘aims of Surveys and Settlements- on the attention of his 

wverriment, he ranks those of a strict and ‘vigilant economy, 

rm is doubly pleasing to His Honor, when it can be carried 

thr@igh without involving the State in any extra expenditure, 

In response to the tirades of the native press, statistics were 
compiled during the year of report. showing the strength of the 
Indian Civil Service, and the non-Regulation Commission, the 
Provincial Civil Service, and the Subordinate Civil Service, 
and the number and percentage of natives of India employed 
therein on the 1st July in the years 1870, 1879, 1881, and 1893. 
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The figures elicited show clearly that pure natives of India have 
not the slightest ground for the assertion that they do not get 
“their fair share of the offices and emoluments the gi 

gal Government has at its disposal. Facts may be 

born, but we fear they will not overcome greed. Much Nas 
been done towards the betterment of ghe pay and prospects 
of subordinate officers of the Bengal and village- police 
forces, of the Public Works Department and of the Forest 
Department, Were are two paragraphs from the ‘ General 
Summary,’ which correct pupular misapprehensions :—~ 

“ Instances having come to notice in which executive or administrative officers 
have, in official reports or other documents intended for publication or likely to 
be published, made reflections on the judicial decisions, or acts of Magistrates, 
or other courts of law, it was deemed necessary to draw% aitention to the incon- 

. ‘venience and impropriety of such remarks. Jt was pointed out to these officers 

* that it was not open to them t8 give publicity to reflections on the judi 
bunals, or to adept any action, which may have a tendency to sh 
confidence in the decisions of cuurts of justice. l, in the opinion of an"execu- 
tive or administrative officer, thére has been a judicial error or irregularity, it is 
always open to-them to move for its correction in the manner prescribed by law 
or practice ; but there should be no disparaging criticisms of judicial acts in 
departmental reports or other similar doguments which, according to existing - 
practice, are or may be published for general information. 

“ In view of the prevalence in some quarters of an impression that a police 
officer is judged efficient, or otherwise, according as the percentage of convictions 
‘secured by him in cases sent up for trial in A Form is high or low, the officiat- 
ing Lieutenant-Governor, Sir A. Macdonuell, took the opportunity of pointing 
out in a general circular that the impression rested’ on no good foundation, and 
that it was inconsistent with whe instiuctions of the LuspectuiGeneral of 
Police, and the repeated declarations and assurances of Government on the 
subject. It was explained that, although statistics are essential to the maine 
tenance of due control and supervision over police work, they should bprvaed D 
not as a standard to be worked up to, but as a test for indicating whèere=. ée 
in work is to be looked for, In this way they serve the purpose of a “ danget 
signal’ on a railway, and afford an indication to the controlling officer of the 
probable existence of mistakes which should be corrected,” 

No new lights are thrown on the anti-kine killing agitation in 
Behar, or the tree-daubing mystery. j pe 

Sir Charles Elliott especially plumes himself on the “ assi- 
duous attention” he has paid to prisonsand prison management 
and sanitation, and he cites instances in point, During his visit 
to Kuch Behar’ His Honor was impressed with the fact that the 
jail there is one of the healthiest in Bengal. Yet it is an 
“ absolutely insanitary” jail awcording to modern ideas, consist- 
ing as it does of low thatched houses on mud plinths, and m 
nearly resembling the abode of the free native populatiom ¢ 
anything ever seen in a Government jail, Is sanitation, aftemMll, 
a blunder ? His Honor seems inferentially to ask. Has he not lost 
sight somewhat of differing climatic conditions? Apropos, he 
attributes the mortality among the pilgrims at Puri—firstly, to 
the, state of exhaustion in which they arrive at that place; se- 
condly, to the impurity of the water of the sacred tanks, En- 


.deavours were made ta secure transfer of the proprietory rights 
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in them to the Municipal ‘Commissioners of. the town, but 
without success. As a modicum of reform it has been arranged 
to empty and re-excavate the Swet Ganga tank. Last year 
water-works were opened at Arrah, and fifteen lakhs of rupees 
y: lent to the Municipality of "Howrah to carry out a water 

pply scheme. In other places, too, Sir Charles Elliott has 
given proof of his hearty interest.in the cause of sanitary re- 
form, He hopes much from Municipal Boards in this and other: 
changings of the old order, and says handsomely :— 


“The Lieutenant-Governor observes with pleasure that many of the sugges 
tions made in previous years have heen cordially adopted ; in places where 
medical expenditure was insufficient, it has been increased ; a broader view has 
been taken of the duty of municivalities in respect of elementary education 3 
something has been dong towards improving drainage and water-supply ; and 
increased | activity has been sho vn in the preparation ‘of schemes for the execu 
tion of these important reforms. It is likely that still greater progress would 
have been made alony these lines, had not the counsels of the Commissioners 

a been clouded by the shadow of impénding efections ; but when it is remembered 
“timt- municipal business throughout the province, is conducted by gentlemen who, 
>> with few exceptions, give gratuitously time and ‘trouble which they can often ill 
spare, the Lieutenant-Governor recognises that a great measure of success has 
been attained, and that, as a whole, the Commissioners have deserved well of 
their fellow-countrymen. At the present moment a vista of stid futher use- 
fulness opens before them. Thg amendments of the Municipal Act have been 
designed to improve their position, aud the new body of Commissioners enter 
upon their period of office with larger opportunities and a fairer horizon than 
their predecessors.” 


Again, under the heading, Local Self-Government, we find 
His Honor writing :— 


t A perusal of the divisional reports on the working of District Boards in 
Bengal has left the impression of important duties harmoniously and whosten- 
tatiously discharged. The crudities which, as was inevitable, marked the ad- 
ministration of the earlier years during which the Local Self-Governmtnt Act 
was in force, have largely disappeared under the ripening influence of time: in 
parts of the province there is a tendency to favour one of more branches of the 

VU administration at the expense of others ; but year by year mistakes are corrected 

-“ and improvements introduced ; year by year va iations in administration, as 
between district and district disappear, and year by year the working of the 
machine grows smoother as those who control it become more familiar with its’ 
capabiities and their own duties. dn all this Sir Charles Elliort detects, not 
an approach to a dull level of mediogrity, but an emuiows struggle towards the 
highest standards available, and he cordMlly congratulates “all members of 
District Boards in these provinces that the year 1893- 94 has been marked by 
such steady progress and such general good work.” 


Revision of the Famine Code, establishment of the Bengal- 
Veterinary Institution, proppings up of the decaying silk indus- 
try, are some of the objects of utility to which attention was 
+ in 1893-94. In this connection it may be mentioned that— 


“ Attheinstance of the Secretary of State, and under the instructions of the 
Government of India, the Lieutenant-Governor caused a memorandum to be 
drawn up towards the ¢ osejof 1892 hy Mr. F. H. B. Skrite I C.S, on the 
" Material Condition of the Lower Orders in Bengal” during the ten years, from 
1881-8 to 1891-92. The memorandum was required for ine’usion in the 
ti Deceinial Report on the Moral and Material Progress of India,” since sub- 
mitted to Parliament, and little time was allowed for its preparation, Ic was 
impossible, therefore, that it should give complete information on the large sub- 
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ject of which it treats. Similar memorgnda were supplied by all the Provinces, 
and in a Resolution recorded, upon them by the Government of India, it was 
observed that in Bengal. except in Behar, the material condition of all classes is 
greatly improving, and in many districts has reached a very high standard.” 


‘Having already dealt in detail with the separate reports in 
the tome before us, it would be a work of supererogation, Nai 
weariness to our readers to write about them again in this piata 


Notes on the Administration of the Registration Department in 
Bengal for the year 1893-94. By NAWAB SYUD AMEER 
Hossein, C.I E., Officiating Inspector-General of _Registra- 
tion. Calcutta: The Bengal Secretariat Press. 1894. 


AWAB SYUD Amesr HossEIN, G.I.E., in submitting his 
Notes on the Registration Department in Bengal for the 
. year 1893-94, writes :-— f ors 


The chief noticeable feature of the year’s operations is the red 
tion in receipts. There has been an increase both in compu%so® 
and optional registrations, but the receipts have fallen off from 
Rs, 14,35,541 in 1892-93 to Rs. 13,88,184 in 1893-94. The decrease 
is due to the operation o the orders of Government reducing the 
minimum ad-valorem fee from annas 12 to annas 8, which took effec 
from the rst July 1893. When Mr. Holmwood proposed the reduc 
tion of the fee, he anticipated an increase in the receipts of thi 
Department, but it has proved otherwise. It is, however, prematur: 
to pass any opinion until another year has expired and the publi 
have had ample notice of the change which has been made in thei 
favour. The reduction of the minimum fee to & annas has resultec 
in an increase in the number of registrations. In 1892 93 the numbe 
of registrations in which an ad-vadorent fee of 12 annas was realise 
were 837,610. In 1893-94 the number of registrations in whicl 
ag-valorem fees of. 8 annas and 12 annas were paid amounted 
887,792, or an increase of 50182 registrations, This increas 
taken place in nine months” It is, therefore, very likely that duri 
the current year there will be a further increase, and the loss wil 
be recouped, 4 

Turning to details.of this statement, it appears that there wa 
increase in all the principal heads showing compulsory registration 
affecting immoveable property except perpetual leases, There wa 
a slight falling® off in this clase of documents, the number bein; 
90,728 in 1893-94, against 90,989 in 1892-93. This confirms my vier 
expressed in the last triennial report that the year 1892-93 may b 
taken as the normal year, there being an abnormal increase in th 
two preceding years, The optional registrations show an increas 
under all the heads except instruments of sale of value less tha: 
Rs. 100 in the Sonthal Par&®anas and miscellaneous registration: 
but the difference is too small to call for any remarks. Under regie 
trations affecting moveable .property, instruments of sale ong 
a slight decrease of 19r. The obligations for the payment of. me 
have increased from 108,403 to 115,583, or an increase of 7,18 
The increase was marked in the districts of Jessore, Backergungi 
Khulna, and Bogra. The largest increase was in the Jessore district - 
4.938 Iris explained that a large proportion of this number wer 
instalment-bonds for payment of arrears of rent executed by tenants i 
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favour of their landlords. There was also’a large number of renewals 
of old money bonds. In the districtsiof Backergunge and Khulna, 
the reason assigned is the high price of food-grains which compelled 
the lower classes to borrow money. Bogra gives a different reason, 
which is, that people have no faith in unregistered documents. 


‘Fhere was only an increase of 152 in the number of wills registered 
which does not require any explanation. The number of refusals 
also show an increase, indicating vigilance on the part of register- 
ing officers. There is a decrease of 190 in the number of powers~ 
of-attorney authenticated under section 33 of the Registration Act. 
No special reason is assigned for this decrease, except that Chitta- 
gong explains that during the preceding year, 1892-93, the number 
was higher, owing to the fact that fresh powers had to be executed 
under a- ruling of the Board of Revenue that distinct powers cannot 
be given to distinct persons in one power without additional stamp duty, 


A large increase has taken place in the number of searches and 
applications for copies, which is no doubt due to the facilities afforded 
to the public by better arrangements for search noticed in Mr, 
Holmwood’s Report for 1891-92. g 


Progress Report of Forest Administration in the Lower Provin. 
ces of Bengal for the year 1892-93. By E.P., DANSEY, 
Conservator of Forests, Bengal, Calcutta: The Bengal 
Secretariat Press, 1893. i 


T? his Progress Report of Forest Administration in 
Bengal for the year 1892-93 we find Mr. E. P. Dansey, 
à propos of the new or fourth edition of the Forest Code, 
bewailing a new return (No, 49) called ‘Statement of 
forest areas surveyed and under survey during the year,” 
which he says neither the writer of this Repost, nor any 
one of his officers, have been able to quite understand. He 
goes on to say that to them it does not seem to be a very 
necessary statement, and that the work of both Conservator 
and Divisional officers in his.Cifcle is already. so heavy, that 
the creation of new retuans in respect of any matter which 
can be equally well showmin thg body *of the Report, or in 
a separate report, as necessity. arises, is—work of superero- 
gation and exceedingly vexatious. That is not his official 
style of putting tHe grievance, of course. We have taken the 
of translating his @s¢essima verba into the vulgar tongue. 
Receipts for 1892-93 wre not so heavy, by Rs 44,671, 
as those for the previous year, ‘although, owing to a much 
Smaller expenditure during the year under review, the surplus 
itself did not vary greatly, having been Rs. 3,63,274 as 
compared with Rs, -3,66,623 in 1891-92, But Mr. Dansey 
maintains that the protection of the ‘forests was more 
efficient, and. the progress made under every description 
of work greater than has been the case in recent.years, 
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The total area of reserved forests at the: commencement 
of the year was 5,211 square miles, and at the end of the 
year 5,703 square miles, showing an increase of 492 square 
miles, 

A recalculation of the areas of the reserved forests in the 
Sundarbans from the latest published maps gave the following 
results, which seem to indicate that previous calculations 
had not taken into account the water area, besides being 
inaccurate in other respects :— 
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Satkhira... ‘ia 387 161 548 382 
Khulna. ... een, 606 240 846 699 
Bagichat... soe 566 132 698 404 

Totals oo “1,559 533 2,092 4,575 


In more than one sense the addition to the Sundarbans 
area is, therefore, not of the solid nature that we usually 
like to see; and there is still less reason for congratulation, ` 
if it be borne in mind that, owing to the existence of numer- 
ous minor water channels not shown on the printed maps 
the land area is in reality less than that given above. 

No important Survey work was undertaken during the year 
of report. i 
The total outturn’ of timber from all sources during the 
period under report (r5 months) was nearly 81 lacs of cubic 
feet, against 7214 lacs during the preceding 12 months ; the 
outturn of fuel was nearly 147 lacs of cubic feet, excluding 
the unreliable estimates of removals by privileged villagers, 
against 344 lacs, and of bamboos 177, lacs against 162 
lacs. The value of mjnor produce other than bamboos was 
Rs. 1,23,207, against Rs. 1,00.740 during the 12 months of 

the year 1891-92. If the figures for the 15 months covered 
by the Report are proportionately reduced, so as to give 
corresponding results for one,year, the outturn of timber would 
show a décrease amounting to about II per cent., fuel ag 
decrease amounting to about 18 per cent, and bamboos a . 
decrease amounting to 13 percent. The decrease was con- 
spicuous in the Sundarbans Division, wherejthe enhanced rates 
introduced during the year met with much opposition from 
the Calcutta traders, who held aloof and declined to deal - 
with the Forest Department for some months. Of the total 
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quantity of Forest produce, only 28. per cent. of timber, 
‘89 per cent. of fuel, and ‘026 per cent. of bamboos were 
removed by departmental agency, the rest being removed 
by purchasers, 


Administration Report of the Madras Government Museum 
Jor the year 1893-94. Madras : The Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Press. 1894, 


ROM the Administration Report of the Madras Govern- 

ment Museum for 1893-94, we gather that the Institu- 

tion isnot a very popular educational instrument. By way 

of excusing a falling off in the number of last year’s visitors 

to its treasure houses, the aid of the Madras Government is 
invoked ; and its response is = 


“The number.of persons who visit a public institution like a 
Museum depends on a variety of causes, and naturally fluctu- 
ates from year to year.” 

The number of gesha ladies who visited the Museum on 
the days set apart for them was 433 less than in the preceding 

ear, 
7 We are told that a start has been made with the systematic 
arrangement of the economic products of Southern India 
in alphabetical sequence, to correspond with the official 


é Dictionary of the Economic Products of India.’ 


Also that the Technical Sub-Director of the Imperial 
Institute having reported that the fibre of Agave’ Americana 
~ acquired in the Coimbatore .Bazar, “shad been very well 
reported on,.and is considered to be nearly as good as 
Manilla hemp,” the Museum Herbarium-keeper was deputed 
to visit Coimbatore and investigate the conditions of growth 
of the plant, method of spreparation, &c. The results of his’ 
enquiries have been published in Bdlletin. No, 30 of ‘the 
Department ‘of Land Records and Agriculture, Madras, and 
further samples of the fibre, and scrapers used in its prepara- 
tion, sent to the Imperial Institute. 


In connection with the, Art Gallery it appears that some 
good examples of sandal-wood carving by the Gudigars of 
Mysore (who are now, Mr. Thurston is informed, working 
for European firms from patterns sent from Europe) were 
exhibited in a table-case. 


No important find of coins in Southern India during the 
year has to be recorded. The Museum was, as usual, indebt- 
ed to the Asiatic Society of Bengal for a large number 
of coins of Northern India, which included coins of the 
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Andhra and Kalachuri dynasties, the Pathan Sultans of Delhi, 
the Moghul .Emperors, and the Independent Sultans of 
Bengal, i 

The Museum collection of coins of the East India Company 
was enriched by the purchase of a small collection, which 
includes a dollar counter-struck with theedie of a double 
Arcot rupée; leaden double pice, Bombay ; copper pice; 
leaden two cash and silver fanam of Charles II; and silver 
three fanam and double fanam of George I. ; 

A report on a further examination of the area in which 
phosphatic nodules are to be found in the Trichinopoly 
district was submitted to Government by Dr. Warth; and 
recorded in Resolution, Miscellaneous, No. 4856, dated 14th 
August, 1893, Dr. Warth states that his original estimate of the 
amount (4,000 tons) of the nodufes to be found on the surface _ 
in the area concerned, is confirmed by his more recent detailed 
examination. He has also, by means of a series of trial pits 
sunk across the field, arrived at the conclusion that, in the 
beds on which nodules may be found at the surface, they are 
to be found diffused to the amount of 28 lb. per 100 cubic 
feet, The area of the field is about 10 square miles, in which 
the nodule-bearing beds are exposed; and, atthe above rate, 
the quantity obtainable within 200 feet of the surface would 
be 7 million tons. The quantity available is, therefore, very 
large ; and, if it could be worked out at an economical rate, 
the deposit would become very valuable. The main question’ 
at present to consider is, therefore, the cost at which the nodules — 
could be raised and dglivered at Trichinopoly, or ‘any other 
large centre, Dr. Warth thinks that the cost would be, very 
high—about Rs. 20a ton. | . - 

Specimens of hercynite (iron-spinel) were received through 
-the Collector. of Coimbatore, from she Erode taluk of the 
Coimbatore district. The occurrence af hercynite in India has, 
Mr. Thurston believes, not been previously recorded. : 

Naturalists may like to know that a series of brightly-color- 
ed fishes, which were preserved at Pamban By Mr. A. Haly’s 
glycerine process in 1888. still retain their colours so perfectly 
that a very good idea can be f8rmed of their colouration 
during life, gor l so 
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enanss PUTT hal bh Lal bh Gb ll it it bk Gh TLETT biel 


The National Review, Edited by L. J. MAXSE, January 1895. 
EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher to the India Office. 


T National Review opens the year with several topics 
of national interest and importance, 

On the subject of OLD AGE PENSIONS AND FRIENDLY. SO- 
CIETIES, we have the substance of an address delivered by Mr, 
Chamberlain to Members of Friend! y Societies. He meets the 
question, “ Why can’t you let it alone : ?? in his usual clear and 
forcible way, by showing its pressing importance and the danger 
of letting it alone, Taking a age to be age over g years, 

@ shows that in 1892 no less than 401,904 old then were 
relieved under the poor-law. The total population over that 
age appeared by the census of 1891 to be 1,372,601 
persons, from which it followed that the proportion of old 
paupers to the whole population of old men in England 
and Wales was 29'28 per cent, or ‘about one in three and 
a half. Deducting, from the. total population over 65 years 
of age, what may be called the well-to-do classes, or those who 
are never likely to need parish relief, the proportion would~ 
be about one in two and a quarter. Applying: these figures 
to his audience, he says :-~ Os i 
hp- -= “á Here is a large meeting. T suppose that probably the average of age of 
. “those whom I see before me would be something between thirty and thirty-five. 
p The expectation of life is that out of that number of men of that age rather 

more than one in two will live to be sixty-five. Half, therefore, of this meeting 
may live to be sixty-five, and’ of those, unless a change is made, one in two 
has as his only prospect in his declining years, a resort to the tender miercies 
of the Poor-law. Is not that thg answer to the TETO s way can’t you 
leave it alone?” 

From a classification of the different ages of paupers, he 
argues, we think, successfully, that pauperiem, among old men, 
is mainly due, not to misconduct, but to the failing of their 
faculties, and that the conditions of our civilization are very 
hard upon the old, and are getting harder. 

Mr. Chamberlain considers State aid’ in such a matter both 

sitimate and necessary; and much of his address is taken 

with meeting the objections to State interference. What 
he advocates is State aid only, and aid where it is shown to 
be needed, in spite of endeavours to avert it. This need is 
made manifest by the failure of Friendly Societies, during the 
last ten or fifteen years, notwithstanding the most laudable 
efforts to grapple with the difficulty of superannuation, 
A 
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They have failed; by common consent, because of the expense 

of introducing superannuation benefits, and the unwillingness 

of members to add to their contributions the sums necessary 

to secure the additional benefit. His proposal is that) Govern- 

ment should enter into partnership with them, only in thag 
department of superannuation and no further, and where the 

Society could provide no larger pension than one of half a 

crown a week, the Government should contribute enough to 

secure another half crown, and so raise it to fiye shillings, “The 

precedent he cites is that of Savings Banks which were assisted 

with a privileged rate of interest, until the people bad learnt 

thrift and the impértance of saving, when a special rate became 

no’ longer necessary. Should such a result be attained by the 

proposed State aid, and people be induced to provide for their 

own superanntation without aid ad extra, the State assist- 
ance might be withdrawn, 

Certainly the measure seems by no means heroic orm 
reasonable, and is a remedy worth trying. 

The next article is a sympathetic sketch of the ‘classic Ar- 
chæologist, Sir Charles Newton, written by one who knew 
him well and appreciated his character and work. 

. The paper on “ Amateur Acting” looks to the amateur world 
as the recruiting ground of the theatre, The failure of amateurs, 
where they have attempted professional life, the writer ascribes 
to the absence. of genuine talent. Where this is not lacking, 
and the young artist keeps his own interest fresh and alive, and 
regards hisebusiness as a pleasure, success will generally comes. 

Professor Foxwell’s reply to Lord Farrer’s article on ll 
“ Monetary Standard” is an able paper. Professor Foxw 
dwells on the fact that on several occasions, since 1873, when 
the change in the course of prices set in, the gold-value of 
silver has fluctuated more within a single year, than it previous- 
ly did over two centuries, and ongthe whole has fallen in twenty 
years by more than 50 per cenh—an event unparalleled in the 
previous monetary history of the world. In order, therefore, 
to secure stability ein the value of money, economists of Pro- 
fessor Foxwell’s school advocate the reStoration of bi-metallism. 
Admitting, however, that a shock has been given. to the 
‘position of silver by the hostilé legislation of so many Govern- 
ments, they propose that restored bi-metallism shall be founded 
on a broad international basis. They are agreed that su, s 
monetary changes should be avoided, and that the Ẹ™ 
object to be kept in view is the. securing ‘of such a eel 
of metallic money as may reasonably be ‘expected to keer 
pace with the demand, so as to preserve the constancy 
of the purchasing-power of money. The movement of cit 
opinion, Mr. Foxwell assures us, has been in this direc 
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tion, and quotes the language used by the“ President of the 
Institute of Bankers, to the effect, “that a large number of 
persons, of undoubted standing in the city, have become con- 
verts to the bi-metallic faith.” 

j The article goes into many side issues,and is well worth perusal. 
“The article on the “ Royal Navy” deals with the question of 
modernizing old but serviceable war ships, and undertaking new 
ronstructions. It goes into details, and is, perhaps, too technical 
for the general reader, It deals also with the education of 
Naval officers, 

The “ Literature of Cookery” is likely to be read with 
relish by gourmands and gourmets, The culinary art is fast 
becoming a practical branch of chemical science, , 

The Constitutional ‘Question is the heading of three papers, 
all’ relating to the question of the abolition of the House of 
Lords. The first is a paper by Sir Stafford Northcote, 
entitled, “An Analysis of the Agitation.” It describes the 
Situation of the Ministerialists as that of those who desire to 
retain a Home rule majority in the next Parliament, not by | 
the merits of its own administration, but by picking a quarrel 
with the House of Lordse The second paper is by Professor 
A. V. Dicey, “The Unionists and the House of Lords.” 
The Unionists desire firstly to maintain the supreme authority of 
the nation, and secondly to maintain the Union with Ireland, 
The three principles to which Unionists should adhere are dès- 
cribed in these words: Fvrs¢,no measure should be tolerated which 
diminishes the authority of the House of Lords as Protector of 
the rights of the nation ; Secondly, Unionists must be prepared,- 
when. the unity of the nation is saved, to reform and strengthen 
the Upper House’; Thirdly, Unionists must secure and safe- 
guard the supremacy of the nation. The third paper, by 
Mr. Haldane, Q. C., and M“P., is superscribed, “ Lord Salisbury 
and the House of Lords.” Mr. Haldane regards Lord Salisbury 
as putting the alternatives of & Second Chamber or no Chamber 
at all-in other words, that the abolition of the Veto would- 
be “a thinly disguised form ” of having only one Chamber, 
My, Haldane gives a skgtch of constitutional history, describes 
vital changes in the relations of King, Lords, and Commons, 
and pleads for the new principle that the House of Commons 
should in future be sole judges of the will of the constituencies, 
beaving the Upper House “to. suggest revision, as well as to - 
iate legislation, and to intervene in cases of obvious mistake, 
jut not to set up a right of independent judgment as to 
vhether a Bill should pass, or not.’ Does not this last omit 
to provide against the danger felt to be so’ real in India, of a 
snatch vote carried by a temporary majority? Indeed, a 
majority of the House of Commons, as is too obvious; need not 
be a true representative of the national will, 
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The Diary and Consultation, Book of the Agent, Governor, and 
Council of Fort St. George, 1683. Edited by ARTHUR T. 
PRINGLE, First Series, Vol. II. Madras: Printed by 
the Superintendent, Government Printing Press, . A. D, 
1894. 

E are glad to see Mr, Pringle continuing his series. These 
Diaries, more than two centuries old, are curiosities 

in their way. This one of 1683 is preceded by an introduc- 
tion, relativé tothe state of political affairs about that time, 
throwing light on the consultations of the Governor and his 

Council, Here and therea glimpse is afforded us of a condi- 


_tion of things which unscrupulous critics: of British rule 


find it convenient to forget, The effects of'a Mutighal (Magul) 
raid on the Concan are described as fodder and corn carried 
off, cattle driven away, bazaars swept clear, and hamlets left 
e reeking ” in their ashes.” Indeed, the historians of the day, 
thought it unnecessary to give particulars, the methods of ang 
Moghul cavalry having been so uniform, These were probably 
reprisals on Mahratta territory, and of course quite as much 
marauding as the visits of those free-booters. Only that Moghul 
cavalry were the forces of the paramount power in the days 
of Moghul sovereignty |! What would have been said if British 
tule ever signalized itself by such ravages, and, after driving 
pgor villagers into the woods for shelter, the ‘forces of the 


-«Sircar set fire to that miserable shelter. - It might be possible for 


even the native press, in contrast to such modes of putting 
down insurrection, to allow that the rule of John Company 
was paternal, 

No small part of the proceedings. of the Madras Coviicilf 
was taken up with contests with the interlopers with whom 
they were constantly in hot-water. .In 1682 seven interloping 
vessels had sailed for India ; and on their returning with vasied 
and novel goods, which sold ata high profit; the Charter ed Com- 
pany was sorely exercised as to hew this kind of thing should be 
put a stop to, After considering several methods of doing so, 
it was determined to sue the owners for damages, and according- 
ly “ the great case for monopolies ” *was instituted ‘against 
Thomas Sandys, owner of the. Expectation, for trading to Achin, 
Masulipatam and Porto Nov® The case was argued at 
great length by lawyers with many of whose names Macaulay, 
has made us familiar ; Holt, Finch and Sawyer being for ġ 
plaintiffs, and Treby, Pollexfen and Williams for the defen 
The Chief Justice, no other than the notorious Jeffreys, gavi 
judgment., Both the arguments, and the style in which they 
were put, are calculated to provoke a`smile in our days. 
Holt’s leading argument on behalf of the king’s power to 
prohibit trade with the Indies, was that the people of that 
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country were infidels, and as such, perpetui inimicis Treby 
‘etorted that this was “ a conceit, absurd, monkish, phantastical 
iad phanatical. ” The contention, however, was admitted by the 
‘udges, and the suit was decreed on grounds derived from the 
aw of nations as overriding common law, Against the owners 
f another interloping, vessel, The Crown, other tactics were 
dopted ; criminal proceedings being taken for infringement 
f the Company's Charter—a misdemeanour punishable by fine. 
\rid after the accused had been kept in custody some days, 
:hey were dismissed on giving heavy security to appear when 
salled ọn. 


As to proceedings against the interlopers in India itself, 


he ‘following extract will give a sufficientl y clear idea of their 
rature :— 


ü Rumours of the intention of the fnterlopers to establish trade at 
t~ one place or another now became the order of the day. Virampatta- 
nam, Covelon, Armegon, Ramapattanam,: Krishnapattanam, and 
Gangapattanam were in turn named as the chosen site. Fear began 
to magnify the numbers of the interlopers ‘many French, Dutch, 
and interluping ships’ had, the Council wrote, ‘arrived or were expéct- 
ed on the Coramandel coast. Expedient after expedient for defeating 
or seeming to defeat Captain Alley and his fellows suggested itself, 
Every native official was approached, besought, bribed, threatened, 
loans were offered, interest was excused: nothing was left untried 
which might induce support of the Company. Palyglot declarations 
against interlopers were set up and circulated. Special rewards and 
special punishments were devised for any inhabitants of Madras- 
pattanam, who might have any correspondence, or dealing with them, 
& persons, so the declaration ran, were to be immediat ly and 
(augtacefully expelled with all their families and concerns, Fon the 
town and its liberties: their houses were to be «confiscated and sold 
for the use of the Company: the informers were to receive a third 
of the profits, To these precise threats, vague warnings were 
added,’ 

“About Covelon the contest with the free-traders was waged hotly, 
There a small rocky promontogy, jutting out into the surf, acted as a 
natural breakwater, and affogded a smooth danding place in the 
spring and summer months of the Year. Captain “Alley was appa- 
rently impressed with the facilities for shipping a and unshipping goods 
offered by the little headland, and made enquiries in regard to the 
trade in the neighbourhood, ‘On hearing of this, Gyfford. ordered 

* the merchants to write to the havaldar of Covelon. The havaldar in 
replying suggested the establishment of a factory, and Gyfford deter- 
mined to send an Englishman to reside at Covelon, ' the better to 
secure it from the Interlopers.’ Whether this was doneor not, does 

pro: appear; but as Alley and his friends carried it off with a high 
hand, wherever they went, and as not three months before the Agent and 
Council at Conimere had been so hard pressed that they were come 
pelled to beg for a vessel to fetch away the goods in their godown 
to prevent the free-traders from taking them, the adequacy of Gyfford’s 
device for securing Covelon was questionable. É 

On 11th July word came that the interlopers had been swagger- 
ing about the place, abusing the merchants, beating their servants 
and speaking scornful words of the Company. An extraordinary 
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council was summoned, and “heroic measures were resolved on 
Captain Richardson was ordered to call out twenty soldiers, to march 
to Covelon, to endeavour to, surprise and seize the persons, godds, 
and treasure, of such interlopers as might be found on shore, and to 
bring them to Fort St. George. - ‘But bloodshed was to be carefull 
avoided, and if the country “people took part with the interlopers, thd 
the country people were not to be affronted: On the second morning, 
Captain Richardson returned empty-handed: the heats of the July 
night on which he set out for Covelon had been broken by rain and 
storm ; the detachment was long.on the way, and the news of their 
coming went before them. The interlopers were either on board 
when he arrived, or on shore in such force as to make the result of 
an encounter dubious ; and he thought it best to let them alone. 


We cannot closé without an extract from the proceedings 


of Council, as to the steps to be taken to procure “the Kings 
. Phirmaund ” (firman) for the expulsion of the interlopers :— 


t A General to Coodalooieof this date read and passed. 

A letter from the Agent to Gopal Pundit read & passed! 

` Mr. Thomas Lucas having agreed with Sangana for Pago 6000 up 
the Procuration of the Kings Phirmaund to turn away the Interlopers, 
yet we fear we shall not bee able to procure such a generall Phirmaund 
as we require (because Mr. Lucas adviseth that Sangana begins to 
fly off, from the Obligation he hae given ) to turn them away from 
all places i in his Dominions, except we present Accana with the 25 
Candy of Copper he desires, therefore that the business may be done 
effectually, itt is still agree [d] to present him with the said Copper, 
but if ‘to bee done without it then to offer itt upon the procureing a 
Phirmaund for the coyning of rupees, but our chief aim is to obtained 
the former & that a letter be writt to our Braminee Egib att 
Gulcondah about itt. 

Order’d that the following sums of money bee sent or remitted b 
Ball of Exchange to our Egib att Gulcondah, vizt. 








To the Moberdinesses or Officers being SF 

the Annuall Sallabad money oes P 30:-—- I~ 
To Annuall Durbar Charges ve i 15 :— i= 
For the Town Rent due the pmo June l 

last tee ” 1200 : — i == 
For passes for Letters i in ‘this time of 

troubles ar Do 43 IO: mie 
To be distributed among the great® men f 

to engage their friendship against ` 

the Interlopers è | „e a ” 500 :— i — 
For Peons Batty ane m o » Ii—=:— 

` in all P 1756 rer 

And that Six yards of fine Cloth be sent to him t to be given to 

Accana’s Uncle to oblidge him to be our friend against the - 


lopers. 

Itt growing late in the year & none of the Honble Company's 
Ships appearing, which are to go the Bay, itt is order’d that the 
following Goods be loaded upon the Welfare, Capt. Willm. Wildey, 
Commander for Vizagapatam, vizt. ~ 


Silver 3 Chests, 


Copper 150 Chests, 
Lead 100 Pigs. ` 
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. Brimstone 5 Cask. 
Gunpowder 20 Barrells. 
Cloth Rashes 1 Bale. 


Order’d that Pago. 26000 be sent to Coodaloor Factory, as they 

desire in their letter of the 7th Instant, as soon as we can get our 

rs Goid coyned, to enable them to comply [with] their Contract made 

* with the Coodaloor Merchants & to bee made with the Porto Novo 
Merchants, and defray other charges. ' 

Agreed that aletter be writt to Pettepollee that in case they 
have not given ihe Governour the Pago 2500 to turn away the Inter- 
lopers, that they do not do itt, except they are sure he will comply 
with his obligation, ey reason we hope that the Generall Phirmaund 

‘will comprehend all places, and so that money may be Saved. 


WILLIAM GYFFORD. 

Joun BIGRIG, 

Erinu YALE. 

Joun NICKS. 

JOHN LITTLETON, 
Joun STABLES, Secry. e 


peo, 


On the Natural Immunity against Cholera, and the Prevention 
of this and other Allied Diseases by Simple Physiological 
Means. By C. GODFREY GumPsL. London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1894. . 

T is well-known that one of the characteristic lesfons of 

cholera is a profound alteration of.the state of the blood. 

Not merely does the blood cease to circulate, but its 

corpuscles are distended, sọ as to assume a more or less 

globular form, to become soft, to part with their hamo-globin, 
and even to burst and undergo disintegration, 

Ht is equally well- known that a similar change iñ the state 
af the blood is produced when water iseadded to the serum. 
“ According to the quantity of water added,” says Lehmann, 
in his. Physiological ‘Chemistry, “the lentil-shaped blood 
corpuscles swell . . . . . a their concavity disappears, 
and gives place toa convexity, until they. assume a spherical 
form. .The corpuscles arè then, very sfmilar to fat globules ; 
and Klebs designates the sphérical for m of the blood “corpuscles 
an indication of their death. 

Now, this tendency of the blood beetles to absorb water 
from the serum is found to depend on a deficiency of chloride 
of sodium, or common salt, in that fluid, and to vary-in the 
direct ratio of the deficiency. As long as the quantity of salt in 
the serum is normal, 2 ¢,does not fall below a proportion of 
‘o2 per cent, the quantity of water absorbed by the’ red 
corpuscles is also normal, or, in other words, that which 
characterises a state of health, and is consistent with their 
ordinary disc-like shape. But if the proportion of salt falls 
below this minimum, the absorption of water by the .corpuscles 
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becomes excessive, and fey. begin to undergo the degenerative 
changes above described. 

Taking into consideration these facts, and coupling them 
with the fact that at the most only some ten per cent. of the 
population are susceptible to cholera, Dr. Giimpel comes to the, 
conclusion that the condition which predisposes the individual 
to the disease, is a reduction of the quantity of chloride of 
sodium in the blood below the proper physfological proportion, 
and he believes that this deficiency fs brought about in two 
ways, which are independent of the action of any -specific 
poison, though the result is to render the blood incapable, 
among other things, of resisting organic poison, He believes 
that it is due partly to the fact that the salt in question is, 
so to speak, washed out of the blood by the passage through it 
of an excessive quantity of water, uncompensated by a cor- 
responding quantity of sodiym chloride, and partly by the 
fact that it is displaced from the blood by the potash salts.. 
taken into the system with the food, in virtue of the interchange 
which takes places between potash and soda salts, 

“ When,” says Professor Bunge, in his Lehrbuch der Physio- 
logischenund Pathologischen Chemie, “a solution of a potash-salt, 
such as carbonate of potash, intermixes with a solution of 
common salt (2 ¢, chloride of sodium) a partial interchange 
occurs ; resulting in chloride of potassium and carbonate of 

soda. But chloride of sodium is, among the inorganic salts, 
` the most essential and necessary constituent of the blood-serum, 
Hence, when through absorption of the food, potash-salts 
enter the blood, a transposition takes place within the latter 
Chloride bf potassium, and a soda salt of the acid, which wad 
combined with the potash, will be formed. In lieu of the 
chloride of sodium, the blood now contains another sodium- 
salt, which is heterogeneous—abnorntal to the healthy con- 
stitution of the blood, at all events abnormal in quantity. A 
strange ingredient, or a surplus oba normal ingredient~for 
instance, carbonate of soda, has formed in the blood.” 

“It is now the function of the kidneys to maintain the 
normal healthy condition of the blood, hence to eliminate every 
foreign, or the surplus of a normal constituent. Asa result, 
this newly-formed sodium salt, as also the chloride of potassium 
will be excreted by the kidneys, and the blood will have become 
so much poorer of chloride of sodium.” 

“ The introduction-of potassium-salts has, therefore, deprived* 
the organism of chloride of sodium. This loss can only be 

made good bya supply of common salt from without.” 

' “I have made experiments upon myself with all the various 
potash-galts, which are contained in the usual alimentary sub- 
stances. 18 grm.of K,O asa phosphate or a citrate, taken in 
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hree doses, in course of a day, abstract from the body 6 grm, 
of cammon salt, besides 2 orm, of sodium ; sinee this inter- 
thange—this transposition—does not only occur between the 
dotesh-salts and the common salt, but also with other com- 
sinetions of sodium, such as the carbonate, the phosphate, and 
the slbuminate of soda.” 

“The quantity of potash, which was introduced into the 
human body in these experiments, was by no means so. very 
zreet ; it was considerably less than the quantity of potash, 
contained in the most important vegetable food-stuff, And yet 
t withdrew from the body 6 gram. of common salt. This 
is akout one-half the amount of common salt contained in the 
5 litre of blood of an adult human being.” 

Free drinking of water and consumption of food, containing 
potash-salts being normal occurrences, either or both of which 
are ,iable to be carried to excess, relatively to the quantity of 
sonamon salt simultaneously supplied to the system and taken 
into: the blood, it is probable that there will always be a certain 
percentage of persons whose blood has thus been rendered 
deficient in sodium-chloride ; and this percentage will naturally 
tend to increase in hot, dry weather, and be comparatively high 
among people who are large consumers of vegetable foods. 
It -among this percentage of persons that cholera, in 
Dr. Giimpel’s opinion, finds its victims, and he unquestionably 
britgs forward strong grounds for thinking that such a des- 
truction of the red corpuscles as may be brought about 
by their absorption of an excess of water, beyond certain 
limits, is capable of producing all-the conditions of the algide 
stage ‘of cholera, though whether they are actually produced in 
this way is, of course,a very different question. 5 

Thus, when the blood has lost it power of absorbing oxygen 
from. the air and’ distributing it to the tissues, which it does 
when the red corpuscles assume a globular form, and before 
thei~ actual disintegration takes place, the, animal heat ceases 
to be -maintained, spasms “of tht muscles take place, and 
dyspnoed, asphyxia and cyanosis setin. , 

This, moreover, is mot all. One of the consequences of the ` 
bursaing of the corpusclés, which is the result of their distension 
beyand certain limits, is, aœ we have seen, that their potash 
salts are yee into the ‘serum of the bleod, and it is an 
potablished fact that the effect of free potash i in the blood is to 
arrest the action of thé heart. 

What precise part Dr. Giimpel considers a special virus to 
play in determining an attack of what is called cholera, is not 
quite clear, He apparently stops short of maintaining that 
deficiency of sodium-chloride in the blood is generally account- 
able for more than predisposition to the disedse, “ To prevent 
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possibly a misunderstanding,” he says, “ it is necessary here to 
point out, that such a condition of the blood (Z e., a destruction 
of part, and a deterioration of a still greater, if not the entire 
remaining portion of the blood-corpuscles) must not in itself 
be considered as the cause of a cholera attack, Such a state , 
of the blood may have no further consequences than a light” 
summer-diarrhoea, But, according tothe nature of the poison 
(or micro-organism), which may have entered the circulation, 
there will be -devetoped, as a result of this susceptibility, this 
individual predisposition—either cholera (Asiatica or nostras), 
typhoid, dysentery, or other similar “ blood”-disease.” Yet, in 
another place, after showing that deprivation of sodium- 
chloride, beyond a certain point, is capable of causing dis- 
integration of the blood corpuscles, he says: “ Whether 
effected through the toxic agency of the cholera germ, or the 
simple deprivation of the protecting medium, the common 
salt, this destruction of the blood corpuscles will cause, througlhed 
the diffusion of free potash salt in the blood serum, the 
paralysis of the heart, with all the concomitant symptoms’ 
above referred to.” i 
“Dr. Giimpel appears, however, to be very decidedly of 
opinion that “the commabacillus, or whatever the specific 
poison of cholera may be, is comparatively innocuous to per- 
sons whose blood contains the proportion of sodium-chloride 
essential to health. As long, therefore, as we cannot make sure 
of preventing the introduction of the poison into the system, it , 
becomes, if his theory is true, a. matter of the first importance 
to maintain the blood in this condition, Asto the steps to be 
-adopted for this purpose, Dr. Giimpel says :~- aa 
“ It certainly cannot be recommended, upon the first indications of a cholera 
attack, to employ such heroic means as an intravenous or subcutaneous injec- 
tion ; since it is not so difficult to-furnish thetblood with the required quantity 
of common salt, -To do this it is necessary not to await the severe, the 
dangerous, the asphyctic stage —in fact, not any attack at all, but to supply the 
salt to the system asa prophylactic, and %o effect thisina manner, different 
from the usual habit? of taking the saét with.our food, whereby often an 
abnormal thirst is produced. $ ; 
“The most natural mefhdod of supplying common salt to the blood—as 


corresponding to the historic-morphological develgpment of the human body, 
would be, perhaps, by way of the skin, in a warm salt-water bath” ; and if not 





* Oken, in his Physio-Philosophy’ (traaslated for the Ray Society, by A. Tulke 
$ 901) considers all organic life to have been developed out of sea-mucus ; and that 
($ 913) ; Man also is a child of the warm and shallow part of the sea in the neigh- 
bourhood of the land.” ~Prof. Bunge (p. 118) is cogvinced : © that the high p 
centage of sodic chloride to be found in the bodies of the vertebrate animals, as als 
our great desire for salt to our food, can only find a satisfactory explanation in the 
doctrine of the descent of man.” And in relation to the constant presence of* com 
mon salt and its important functions in the histological development of the human 
body, the same author remarks : “ These are facts, which can find a proper explana- 
tion ovly in the assumption that the vertebrate animals of the continents had their 
origin in the sea,” 


+ 
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‘already done, the attempt might be made to treat a cholera-case by immersion 
in a salt water bath of blood temperature for a prolonged period. 

‘When common salt is added to food: in larger quantities than is necessary 
to make it (the food) palatable, it excites more or less thirst, according to the © 
quantity so added, and according to past habits in this respect. of the individual. 

When, however, the salt ig dissolved in fresh cold water (in cold weather and 
for stomachs, that are sensitive to cold—~with the chill taken off)—and the 
solution in its strength does not deviate much from the proportions of the 
abovenamed normalgfluid—it will, when taken, occasion no thirst. The easiest 
way of preparing such -a solution is: by putting 6 to 8 gram of fine dry 
common salt into a litre (or quart) bottle, and filling the latter with fresh filtered 
water, Or, for immediate use : one gram. of salt (always dry, finely powdered 
is put into a tumbler, dnd water poured on it till the tumbler is half-full ; to be 
taken as soon as dissolved, This freshly prepared solution is considered by 
many—who have taken such a draught every morning for years, with most 
beneficial result to their general state of health—as more palatable. For this 
daily dose, the solution should never be so strong that the salt can be tasted ; 
and after a few mornings the quantity of dry fine salt for one dose can be 
readily estimated without weighing or measuring. During cholera times, and 
in fact during the hot summeér-months, it is advisable never to drink water, 
without a slight addition of commonalt, For the purpose of curing sickness 

~~ atstomach anda tendency to vomiting, or in case of a bilious attack—it is 
advisable to take a dose’ of the solution slightly stronger than the above 
mentioned proportion. So also forthe quenching of an abnormal thirst (for 
example, after partaking of salt-fish, or other highly salted food) when fresh 
(salt-less) water will prove ineffective—a dose of the salt solution will have 
the desired result, e ‘ 

It is, without further comment, left to the thoughtful reader to apply his 
own judgment to the question of cholera-prevention bya regular systematic - 
supply of common salt to our system ; and the opportunity is open to every. 
one, to confirm, by an experiment upon himself, how such a regular daily supply 
of chloride of sodium (taken fasting every morning) contributes (it- is after all 
no panacea) to promote the general health, and to prevent, if not completely, 
yet the dangerous symptoms of cold, influenza and many other ailments. 

In relation to the main question before us, we are justified, in accordance 
with the above exposition of the subject, to declare it as more than highly 

e probable, that a liberal syStematic supply of chloride of sodima,to the human 
organism imparts to the latter an immunity against cholera. . 

The weak point in Dr. Giimpel’s theory is that he does 
not show that such a deficiency in the proportion of sodium- 
chloride in the serum ôf the blood as is capable of causing the 
changes he describes, does actually occur in ten per cent. or 


any other proportion of human beings. . 

We may add that Dr.* Giimpel is far from convinced that 
the comma bacillus is the vera causa of cholera ; that he does 
not believe it tq be a dirt diseaSe, and that, on à priord 
grounds, he scouts-the idea of Dr. Haffkine’s system of inocu- 
lation possessing any proppylactic virtue. f 
The Life and Enterprises. of Ferdinand de Lesseps. BY G, 

BARNETT SMITH. Second Edition. Revised up to date, 

W, H. Allen and Co., Limited, 13, Waterloo Place, S.W. 1895, 


HIS is an appreciative biography of the “ Grand French-. 
man,” the creator of the Suez Canal. Mr. Barnett Smith 

is no novice in the art of biography. And when we say that 
the writer of the “ Critical Biography of Shelley ” is as fair and 
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appreciative in his tréatment of Ibesseps as in that of the English 
_ poet, we utter no faint praise. 

“ If Mr. Lesseps,” says his.biographer, “had died ten years 
ago; with a reputation unsullied by the sordid tactics of which 
he was the victim, he would have been hailed through the ages 
as one of those who make a nation great by their own ambitions 
and greatness.” The events which invest the close of his dis- 
tinguished career with a melancholy interest are too fresh in 
the public mind to need to be dwelt upon. The book before 
us contains, however, an useful resumé of them, describing the 
gradual development of the project of an inter-oceanic canal 
across .the Isthmus of Panama and the speedy collapse of the 
undertaking, and*telling us the story of the ‘prosecution of the 
Directors and the final issue in the Court of Appeal. “ Ferdinand 
de Lesseps,” says his biographey, “in extreme old age, oblivious 
of everything in the mighty wreck of itis vast hopes, recalls in 
some respects the tragic picture of Marius among the ruins of 


“4 


Carthage, One would speak with respect and sublime pity for . 


such a man ; but, while lamenting his sorrows, truth compels the, 
statement, with regard to the Panama enterprise, that its daz- 
zling nature blinded him to its hazards and its dangers to 
human life,” : 

The evidence of the terribly unwholesome character of the 
region fs overwhelming. The scene ọf operations is described 
by Mr. Froude, after a visit there, as “ a damp tropical jungle, 
intensely họt, swarming with mosquitoes, snakes, alligators, 
scorpions, and centipedes ; the “home,,even as nature made it, 


of yellow “fever, typhus, and dysentery, and now made iħ-- 


measurably more deadly by the multitudes of people who 


crowd thither.” Medical testimony represents the year as | 


divided naturally into periods of eight a'nd four months; in the 
former people die of yellow fever in four or five days, and‘in the 
latter of pernicious feverin a day, or æ day and a half. Funeral 
trains to the cemetery ¢t Colon gre as fiuch an institution as pas- 
senger or goods trains, and, since the advent of Lesseps’ Canal 
men in February, 1881, thousands upon thousands have been 
buried there. ` The heavy rainfall, 128 inches in the year, (or 
16 times that of Egypt, the country, from which the Suez Canal 
got its labourers) fostered the growth of rank vegetation, 
which by its decomposition filled the Isthmus with malaria, 
Besides being from time immemorial one. of the plague-spots 
of the world, the Isthmus of Panama has been made still more 


dangerous to life by the insanitary habits of the people. The . 


old cemetry on Monkey’s Hill (Colon) used to be dug up every 
year to make room for fresh burials, and skulls and bones, 
coffins, and clothing and all sorts of things turned out, thus 
liberating untold millions of disease germs. The sudden storms 
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and heavy ‘showers, the rain falling “in solid sheets,” rendered 
out-door work imfpossible while they lasted, and the deluge - 
washed back the excavated earth to the cuts from which it 
had been obtained, thus- undoing all the results of hard and 
prolonged labour. _ Added to all this, Panama is destitute of a 
Wa PEDEN ; the only water available eens the impure con- 
tents of old wells, some of which receive the drainage from the 
cemetery, Among the engineering difficulties the greatest on 
the Atlantic side was the river Chagres, which crosses the line 
of the canal at several points. It is a torrent of great and 
dangerous proportions during eight rhonths of the year, the 
maximum discharge during these annual freshets being nearly 
60,000 cubic feet per second. Owing to the low level of the 
canal, the water drains rapidly into the valley. In 1879 the 
Panama Railway was covered with water eighteen feet deep for 
thirty miles. To drain all this water into the sea, lateral 
canals would be needed, whose surface water would be eared 
feet above that of the canal proper; and guard tanks would be 
required to restrain the water during the floods, M.. Lesseps 
proposed a tidal basin at Gamboa to dam the Chagres river, 
which, a canal chaplain said, “ they must dam, or it will damn 
them.” This colossal undertaking, was among the things not 
foreseen and not included in his estimate $ 120,000,000 for the 
whole work, It was subsequently estimated for at 30,000,000 
dollars. We can barely allude to the crux of the éngfheering 
difficulties, the great cuttings at Culebra, in regard to which; 
too, there had been miscalculations. Of course, as the diffi- 
culties of the project unfolded themselves, the original estimate 
of*cost kept i increasing, for the sanguine soul of Lesseps hopėd 
against” hope, and the estimates enlarged with every new 
experience of disappointment and obstruction. Accordingly, 
the estimate of 612 milion francs, given in September, 1879, of 
the total cost, rose in 1885 ta-1,070 millions; in 1886 to 1,200 
millions ; and in 1887 to ¥,654. millions. 

ë Year after year loang succgeded each other, the interest 
charges meanwhile accumulating rapidly and becoming burden- 
some, while little „progress was beim made.” The following 
figures give an idea of the loan capital and how much of it 
went into the coffers of the eae Company -—~ 


Original Capital shi, ae 12,000,000 
1882-250,000 obligations @ 5 pot. . a nes ws 5,000,000 
1883-609,000 ” @ ĝ p ws e s. 42,000,000 
Y 1884-341,292 i @ A4 j one tae - 4. 6825.840 
1885-68,375 E @ 4 ony ame e war 1,367,500 
1886-458 802 j @ 3p w PE ae 18,352,000 
> 1887-258, 887 7 a @ 3p on aes . 10,355,680 
1888-800,0 0 i @ is vas ww. 12,800,000 





Total ae 78,705,020 
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This loan debt, however, was credited with having produced in 


. cash 40,309,348, showing a discount of no less than 436,391,672 . 


in addition to £2,000,000 belonging to the lottery loan of. 
1888, kept in hand to guarantee repayment. , 
In the early part of 1888 the work actually done amounted 


to a continuous water-way of about fifteen English miles from ~ 


the sea at Colon, with a depth sufficient to float a 1,000 ton 
vessel. In spite, however, of the works beitfg pushed forward 
vigorously after this, nothing could avert the crisis. which had 
long threatened the finances of the Company. M. Lesseps 
had recourse at last to the speculative expedient of a lottery 
loan. But, notwithstanding the energy displayed by. himself 
and his colleagues, and in spite of his assurance that the canal 
would be openedsin July, 1890, the “ Grand Frenchman ” found, 
in the autumn of 1888, that further borrowing was impossible. 
On December 13th the Company suspended payment. 

The year 1891 opened very gloomily for the Company. The 
amount sunk in the project was stated in round figures to be 
453,000,000, of which only 738 millions of francs were actually 
spent on the works of the Isthmus, the-rest having been fritter-. 
ed away in expenditures of various kindsin France. What 
was inevitable was a judicial enquiry into the affairs of the 
Panama Canal Company with the result of a’ prosecution of the 
five Directors, M. Ferdinand de Lesseps, M. Charles de Lesseps, 
Baron €Cothe, M. Marius Fontane and M. Eiffel: The story of 
“the prosecution is too long to reproduce, Suffice it to say that 
in the Paris Court of Appeal, the Lessepses, father and son, 
were charged with “having employed fraudulent manceuvres 
to induce *belief in unreal schemes, and to raise imaginary 
hopes of the realization of a chimerical event, with the object 
of obtaining from various persons subscriptions, followed by 
the, payment of money on the occasion of the issue of bonds 
made on June 26th, 1888, and by those means with having em- 
bezzled a portion oral! the fortune of third parties.” Into the 
charges against the other Directors, iteis needless for us to enter. 
Suffice it to say that the “proceedings are well set forth 
in the book under notice, “and the procedure in French Legis- 
lative Chambers and Law Courts, is described by an able pen. 
The position of Lesseps himself, and his true character, were 
described by his advocate, Maitre Barboux, in language which, 
while it might not have been accepted by the tribunal to whom 


it was addressed, will be appreciated by posterity and embodies ` 


theif verdict. “M, de Lesseps had sinned in being too opti- 

mistic; but it was only the optimist who succeeded, The 

pessimists were never anything but idle spectators. M de 

Lesseps had deceived himself, but error was a universal herit- 

age, imposed by God on man, in order to maintain in him a 
- 


ta 
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feeling of humility.” The sentence was severe—s years’ imprison- _ 
ment. Notice of appeal was given immediately, but we need not 
follow the story-further. It is enough to say that it was shown, 
though without legal consequence, that the monies had not 
been appropriated to the benefit of himself or his family. It 
is a comfort to’ know that the news of his condemnation was 
kept from the old man, whose mind was in a stupor and in - 
blissful unconsciousness of his calamities. His end was peace, 





The Law of Fraud, Misrepresentation and Mistake in British 
India, (Tagore Law Lectures, 1894.) By SIR FREDERICK 
PoLLock, Bart., Barrister-at-Law, Corpus Professor of Juris- 
prudence, Oxford. Calcutta: Thacker,, Spink & Co, 

. London: W, Thacker & Col, 87, Newgate Street, 1894. 


REFATORILY Sir Frederick Pollock apologises for a 
a brevity that appeals to Sur unattorney mind to be, on 
the face of it, deserving of praise, His leading purpose 
has been to make his exposition of salient points of the Anglo- 
Indian Codes relating to the Law of Fraud intelligible to 
students ; to teach them what the Law essentially is, not what 
pettifoggers corrupt it into becoming in practice. He inculcates 
study of its guiding principles rather than the ingeniously ‘per- 
verse quibblings of barristers and solicitors In the hope that 
practitioners in Indian Courts, as well as law students, may 
find his work cf some use as a clue to recognized authorities, 
he is, he says, to some extent encouraged by the singularly 
defective state of the books of reference available in a search 
fos precedents. He goes on to say :— ° 
© Although there has for many years been an official system ‘of law 
reporting in all the High Courts, the only digest of cases is now five 
years in arrear and there is no kind of supplement or current index, 
official or unofficial, Annotated editions of the Codes exist, but with 
very few exceptions are so nieagite and irregular in their references 
to adjudged cases, as to be alinost useless in that respect In fact no 
one can at present be swe of knowing what Indian decisions have 
been reported on any given pofnt unless he has read or at least 
searched the whole of the Indian Law Reports for five years past. I must 
confess that I hgve not attempted any such feat, and that I should 
have been ih danger of overlooking important cases of the last few 
years but for the frequent and ready help of my predecessor in office, 
Mr. Caspersz, and other le&rned friends of the Calcutta Bar, to whom 
I hereby return my best thanks. Fortified by that help, I-venture to 
think that such collection and classification of Anglo-Indian authore 
ities as I have been able to make will not be without practical utility 
within its range. ` 
Although the Law of Fraud in British India may be held 
to include the offences under sections 378-382 and 403-424 
of the Penal Code, Sir Frederick Pollock does not think it would 
be profitable to dwell to any great extent upon fraud in its 
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criminal aspect. It is with civil, not with criminal, law that 
the book before us is mainly’ concerned; prominently with 
the Contract Act and the Specific Relief Act--more broadly 
speaking, with the law of England adapted to British Indian 
uses as applied in the first instance exclusively by the English 
Courts of the Presidency-towns, afterwards more generally, 
though still under their guidance, and as defined and modified 
by the Codes during the generation which has elapsed since 
direct government of India was assumed by the Crown in 


Parliament, “The Law of Fraud, as the term is commonly 


used in the profession at home and in America, is not under- 
stood to include the purely criminal law of theft and allied 
offences. In fact, the part of civil law, whichis most intimately 
connected with the questions arising out of that class of of- 
fences, and most necessary for their solution, is that which 
relates to Possession and Property rather than to Obligations ; 
and there would be no great difficulty’in justifying, from a 
strictly scientific point of view, the division which has been 
adopted for practical convenience by text-writers on both sides 
of the Atlantic. As regards British India, such peculiar con- .. 
ditions as exist in our case appear not te suggest any departure 
from this established usage, but rather to enhance the reasons 
for adhering to it.” The Oxford Professor, while acknow- 
ledging the merits of the Indian Penal Code, sees cause for 
regret that so much of the extreme technicality of the Eng- 
lish Common Law was retained by its framers. He looks `’ 
forward to a revision that will.lend itself to greater simplicity. - 
Impartiality is a conspicuous attribute of Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s,~. Treating of enami sales, he says :— Pelco 


Practices of this-‘kind naturally grow up in a state of society 
where there is an appreciable risk, from one generation to another, of 
hostile conquest or confiscation. It wotld be surprising if they did 
not, and, having regard to the political state of India both before and 
after the short-lived prosperity of the Mogul Empire, I do not see the 
necessity of explaining the frequency pf these transactions by some 
‘supposed innate Jove of secrecys in the minds of Oriental owners of 
property. Neither is there anything surprising in the persistence of 
habits of this kind after the reason for them has disappeared. Our 
modern life is full of these survivals in things both great and, small. 
Again, it is quite natural for ingenious persons to discover that the 
means of concealment which formerly were a shelter from the strong 
hand of princes and adventurers, can be turned in peaceful times to 
the less ambitious but not less lucrative end of baffling creditors, With 
regard tothe morality of such proceedings, all honest men, both in the 
East and in the West, are agreed, No honest European who knows 
anything of business will pretend that the practice of them is unknown in 
Western cauntries. Conveyances to uses after the old fashion are no 
longer possible in England, but collusive or “ friendly ” bills ‘of sale over 
stock-in-tragde and other moveable property are far from uncommon ; 
and I am much mistaken if something very like dezam7z does not go on 
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_ among professional land agents, to Whom land-is merely a commodity 
of speculative purchase and sale, and whose floating liabilities often 
exceed their available resources. i . 

. Exemplifying the difference betweén exorbitant terms and 
khat English law calls champerty, we find the following 
iote i=- 

The two cases of Mackintosh v. Hunt (1877), I. L. Ra 2 Cal, 202, 
and Mackintosh v. Wingrove (1878). 1, L. R., 4 Cal, 137, show where 
the line is drawn. In the earlier case the promissory note sued on 
did not truly state the consideration, which was inadequate ; the rate 
of interest was exorbitant, and the Court was not satisfied that the 
defendant understood the nature of the transaction. The lender was 
allowed only His principal with interest at rz per cent, per annum. 
In the latter case the terms were of the same kind, but it was found 
as a fact that that. defendant fully understood them. Here the Court 
declined to give relief. “If. people with their eyes open choose wil- 
fully and knowingly to enter into ynconscionable bargains, the law 
has no right to protect them.” g ` i ‘ . 

Quite iately the Judicial Committee has re-affirmed the principle of . 
this line of cases. Although the English law of champerty is not in 
force in India, agreements to share property under litigation, if re- 
covered, in consideration of finding funds to prosecute the claim, 
“should be jealously scanned ;” and they will not be enforced if their 
terms are unconscionable. Kunwar Ram Lal v, Nil Kanth (1893); 
L. R. 20 Inf. App., 132 ‘ : 


The Buddhism of Tibet, or Lantaism ; with its Mystic Cults. Sym- 
bolism and Mythology, and in its relation to Indian Buddhism. 
By M. AUSTINE WADDELL, M,B., F.LS., F.R.G.S. W. 
H. Allen and Co, Limited, 13, Waterloo Place, S. W, 1895. 


HIS is a remarkable book in more than one respect. 
The typography is excellent, and the illustrations with 
which the book abounds are beautiful “reproductions of 
antique figures, mystic symbols and gfotesque representa- 
tions of natural objects.” Dr. Waddell has peculiar quali- 
fications ‘for such a work. Besides having personally 
studied Southern Buddhism if Burma and Ceylon, and Wor- 
thern Buddism in Sikkim, Bhttan and Japan, he has explored 
the remains of Indian Buddhism in “ the Buddhist Holy Land.” 
He has spent several years in studying Lamaism as explained 
by its priests, at points nearer Lhasa than any heretofore 
used for such a purpose, ands has learnt the ‘language of 
Tibet in the territory of the Grand Lama. In that remote 
) ee he adopted. the original and unique course of pur- 
Rising a Lamaist temple with tts fittings, where the officia- 
ting priests explained to him the symbolism and.rites ‘as they 
proceeded, having. convinced themselves that he ( Dr. Wad- 
dell) was “a reflex of the Western Buddha, Amitabha,” 
The present work, while embodying much original research, 
brings to a focus most of the information scattered. through 
B ; ; 
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former publications. Its special features may be described 
in the writer's own words :— 


“ The special characteristics of the book are its detailed accounts 
of the external facts and curious. symbolism of Buddhism; and it 
analyses of thé internal movements leading to Lamaism and i 
sects and cults, It provides material culled from hoary Tibeta 
tradition and explained to me by Lamas for elucidating many obscure 
points in primitive Indian Buddhism ‘and &s later symbolism. Thus 
a clue is supplied to several disputed doctrinal points of funda- 
mental importance, as, for example, the formula of the Causal Nexus. 
„And it interprets much of the interesting Mahayina and Tantrik 
developments tn the later Indian Buddhism of Magadha. 

P » 


. Most of the chief internal movements of Limaism are now for 
the first time presented in an intelligible and‘systematic form. Thus, 
for example, my account of its sects may be compared with that- 
ai Ri Schlagintweit,* to which nothing practically had been 

As Lamaism lives mainly by the senses and spends its strength 
in sacerdotal functions, it is particularly rich in rituak- Spe- 
cial prominence, therefore, has been given to its ceremonial, all the 
more so as ritual preserves many interesting vestiges of archaic 
times. My special facilities for acquiring such information. have en- 
abled me to supply details of the principal rites; mystic and other, 
most of which were previously undestribed. Many of these exhibit 
in combination ancient, Indian and pre-Buddhist Tibetan cults. The 
higher ritual, as already “known, invites comparison with much in 
the Roman Church; and the fuller details now afforded facilitate 
this comparison and contrast. : 

But the bulk of the Lamaist cults comprise much deep rooted 
devil-worship and sorcery, which I describe with some fulness. ` For 
Lémaism is only thinly and imperfectly varnished over ‘with’ 
Buddhist symbolism, beneath which the sinister growth of poly. 

` dénonist superstition darkly appears. x A 

The religious plays and festivals are also described. And a 


chapter is added on popular and domestic Lémaism to show the 
actual working of the religionin every day. life as a system of ethi- 
cal belief and practice. ai , 

His divisions of the subject are natural and suggestive, Thus: 
they are historical, doctrinal, .® monastic, buildings, mytho- 
logy and gods, “ritual and Sorcery, festivalg and plays, 
popular Lamaism. This roll concludes with a cronological table, 
a most valuable prdduction, and a most useful bibliography. 

` Under the head. of historical; we learn that the founder of Lama- 
ism in Tibet was the Buddhistywizard, Guru Padma Sarabhava, 
who went thither, on the invitation of the Tibetan King, in the 
year 747 A. D. On his arrival in Tibet, he vanquished all 4 
chief devils of the land, and agreed, curiously enough, © 
their consenting to, become defenders of his religion, to se- 
cure to them maintenance and worship, a strange comment 
. on the ‘ Agnostic idealism ’ of Buddha himself, but a key to 





* Op. cit, 72. F But see note on p. 69. 
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the confused devil worship and -theism of the Tibetans. The 
doctrinal part deals with fhe metaphysics of Buddhism, 
and under it we have the concrete, conception of the Bud- 
‘dhist universe, The pictures are really beautiful and more 
‘significant than any letter press description can be, We have 
a plate of the Universe of the Lamas, a portrait of the 
Guardian King of theeHast, d diagram of the heavens of the 
Buddhists, and the pictorial Wheel of Life. The last is a 
most comprehensive picture, including, ‘as it does, compart- 
ments, one within every two spokes of the wheel, described 
successively as Heavenly—which is of course the interval’ twixt 
the upper spokes—Hell—the lower part surmounted by the 
Great Judgment. On the right hand side we have the Titan 
world above and the Animal world below; on the left 
‘hand, the Human world above, andthe Tantalized Ghosts below. 
This picture, which is said to have been sketched by Buddha 
Himself in diagrammatic fashion, with grains of rice, embo- 
dies the most pessimistic view of life, but.is itself quite a 
study. Dr, Waddell discovered it among the frescoes of the 
Buddhist caves of Ajanta, in Central India, and attaches vast 
importance to it as a commentary on the. Buddhist concep- 
tion of life. Let us hear what-he says :— vo 
“It portrays in concrete form those metaphysical conceptions— 
the so-called Azdina—which, in their Pali and Sanskrit terminology, ` 
have proved so puzzling to European scholars, And, as this picture, 
supplemented by its Tibetan versions and its -detailed explanation 
„as given me by learned Lamas, who are thoroughly ‘familiar with it, 
and possess .its traditional interpretation," affords a clue to much that 
à is, imperfectly unüerstood, and helps to settle. disputed points of 
O fundamental importance, these advantages seem to justify my bring- 
ing it to notice, and may also, I hope, justify my attempt, however 
crude,} at exhibiting its continuiltyas a complete authentic account 
of Human life from the eabolute standpoint of the earliest Bhuddist 
philosophy. ye R i 
One important result of this new interpretation ‘of the ancient 
formula will be to show that %t seems to possess more in Common. 
with. modern philosophic me@hods and speculftions than is usually 
suspected. Indeed it would scarcely be going too far to say that ata 
period before the epoch of Alexander the Gyeat, in the valleyof the 
Ganges, and atatimeevhen writing was still unknown in India, an 
.. Indian anchorite evolved in the main by private study and medita- 
tion an ontological system which, while having nruch in common 
with the philosophy of Plato and of Kant, t and the most profound 
and celebrated speculations of modern times (such as those of Bishop 
r Berkeley, and “Schopenhauer, and Hartmann), yet far surpassed 
these in. elaborateness, And as this bold system formed the basis 








* As current.in medizeval indian Buddhism, ; 

+ Buddha seems to have propounded the same truth which Plato, and 
latterly Kant, were never tired of repeating, that “this world, which appears 
to the senses, has no true Being, but only ceaseless Becoming ; it is and it ° 
ds not, and its comprehension is not so much knowledge as illusion.” 
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of Bhuddist ethics, its formulas came to be represented for teaching 

» purposes in concrete pictorial form in the vestibules of Ahe Indian 

. Monasteries and temples, as they still are in Tibet And China ; 
and although the impermanence’ of the materials of the” painter’s art 
has unfortunately deprived us of most of its traces in India, where. 

... Buddhism: has been extinct for centuries, yet I have found it as a relic 


in the deserted cave-temples of Ajanta.” 

Itis impossible, however, in a brief nogice Hke this to give 
more than the faintest idea of this wonderful book, which 
contains not only much antique lore, but descriptions of exis- 
ting rites and céremonies, temples, cathedrals and monasteries, 
of mythic symbols and every day cult of Lamaism. Every 
chapter, too, is illustrated. with engravings of a. high style. of 
finish, relating not only to monuments ‘and frescoes, but 
also to living groups and moving processions. Not the least 
interesting are the mystery plays and masquerades, the fes- 
tivals and holy days of Lamaism. The popular religion, too, 
is glanced at with its amulets and charms. The book 
closes with an explanation of thé formula on the prayer- 
‘wheels, OM MANI PADM Hum Om the Jewel in the Lotus, 
Hum, “the sentence which gains them their great ‘goal, the 
glorious heaven of eternal bliss, the*paradise of the fabulous 
Buddha of eternal light—Amitata.” 


Rulers of India: JOHN RUSSELL COLVIN, the last Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West, under the Company. By Sig 
AUCKLAND CoLviIn, K. C. S. L, K.C. M.G. C. L E. lately 
Lieutenant-Governor of the N.-W. Provs, Oxford : Printed 
at the Clarendon Press, 1895. 


bad 

IR AUCKLAND COLVIN is careful to inform readersöí 
his memoir òf his father that it is not a history of the 

first Afghan war, but a vindication. of that father’s memory 
from aspersions that have been cast ùpon it by Sir John Kaye, 
and other historical writers who have, without adequate indepe- 
dent enquiry, followed his lead. Mevertheless the vindication 
involves the cleareSt accoust we lave yet seen, not of the war, 
but of the Cabinet Councils, and shuffling of political cards, 
and Leadenhall and Downing-street integventions that led ug 
toit, Nothing short of this could have afforded ‘the justifica. 
tions that filfal piety has led ¿Sir Auckland to essay. He is 
bittér over Kaye’s—theory shall.we say—of the “ three Secre 
taries” postulated as the instigators and wire-pullers of Lor¢ 
Auckland’s Foreign policy ; and he complains that, in the 
second and third editions of his work, published subsequent. 
ly to hisemployment at the India Office, after he had for year: 
had access to all its archives, he made no attempt to rectify 





" * See its photograph accompanying my article in f. RAL S, 1894 
page 370. : 
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mistakes and misstatements that, AD WeTER excusable they may 
have been, before he was in a position to be well informed, ,be- 
came inexcusable afterwards :— 

t Macnaghten, Colvin, Torrens; Torrens, Colvin, Macnaghten’ 
the changes are rung and re-rung on these names, and that is the tune 
the whole song goes to. Beyond surmise, Sir John Kaye admits that 
he has no authority. His sources are ‘ general conjecture, ‘ well cre~ 
dited report, his oyn ‘deliberate conviction,’ the belief of one, the 
hint of another, the gossip of a third, for which, even as he transcribes 
it, he hastens to add that he will not vouch. ‘He only repeats what is 
told him. ‘ Due historical accuracy’ he will not lay claim to. Since 
the day of Herodotus was history ever so written.” 

In our judgment, Sir Auckland makes out his case fully. In- 
rasan viiaed of the personal interest attaching to it, it will be 
read with pleasure by students, for the new way in which it 
throws its lights on much Controverted’ pages of history. We 
do not find Sir Auckland’s pleas.in defence of his father’s con- 
duct of affairs at Agra in 1857 sô convincing as those put for- 
‘ward ve the Afghan imbroglio ; but, if only on the audi alteram 
partem principle, they deserve attention, and a review of thè 
grounds of bygone judgments. Itis possible that the legend 
of want of vigour in meeting a great crisis may stand in need 
of some amendment. Let us bear in mind that, at the height of 
that emergency, “ all that remained to Mr. Colvin wherewith to 
make head at Agra against 42,000 rebel soldiers, were a battery 
of six guns, the drivers being natives, and a new and raw 
English regiment on the Compaiy’s establishment of 655 effec- 
tive rank and file.” And Mr. Colvin was cut off from all com» 
munication with the Commander-in-Chief, and with the Punjab, 

Mr, Colvin is best known as Lord Auckland’s Private Secretary 
at the time of the first Afghani war, and as Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-West Provinces during the “Mutiny storm ; 
the rest of his Indian careeg is usually lost sight of, His biogra- 
pher reminds us that it was diversified, and that he won to him- 
self credit in many offices of responsibility calling for the exercise 
of tact and erin Althoug§ he was on the Bengal establish- 
ment, barely half the period. of his thirty-two years of service 
was spent in that province, He served in Hyderabad as Assis- 
tant Resident, in Nopal as Resident, at Maulmain as head of 
the- Administration. He was for nearly five years a Judge of 
the Sadr Court, Calcutta: e 

“When Mr, Colvin took his seat on the Calcutta Bench, he brought 

: with him littie experience of law, beyond what he had gained at’ Maul- 

main. Before he left it, less than five years later, he had become, said 
Sir Charles Trevelyan in his Memoir of his friend, ‘ facile princeps ; so 
much so'that it was commonly said that the pleaders had to be some- 
times reminded that they ought to address the Court and not 
Mr. Colvin.’ The Calcutta Sadr, when he joined it, hada question. 
able reputation. Barristers, who ventured * accross the Maidan 
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from the. Supreme Court, came back with strange tales of. the 
quality of justice hdministered at Alipur; of antiquated procedure; 

< of misuse of evidence ; of arguments misapprehended. Throughout his 
term of office, Mr. Colvin laboured successfully, not only to raise the 
Court to the level which a Chief Court of Appeal 'should occupy, but 
improve the quality of all Courts subordinate to it. He especially | 
aimed at raising the character bf the native bar ; and it is to be noted 
that in 1557, after his death, a meeting, held at Calcutta to do his ` 
memory honour, was first convened by a najve- pleader, Ramapersad 
Rao, The value of a judge’s work is to be found in his judgments, 
rather than in any record of administration. But testimony was borne 
to his judicial capacity at tlie meeting referred to by two who were 
peculiarly qualified to give it, by Mr. Ritchie, then Advocate-General, 
and Sir James Colvile, afterwards Chief Justice.” 

Ttisatrue saying “that you may know a man by his friends,” 
Macaulay and.Sir Charles Trevelyan were two of Mr. Colwin’s 
‘guests when he was in Calcutta, and they, and others of their 
circle, thought highly of the younger man, who was a loyal hench» 
man of Macaulay’s in the edticational battle then raging over, 
‘English instruction versus orientalism. i H 

Pleasant reading is Sir Auckland Colvin’s second chapter, 
in .which the ancestry and fortunes of the Colvin family are 
sketched, and we get glimpses of old Calcutta society a 
hundred and fifty years ago. wie 

It is pointed out that Mr, Colvin’s career in . India coincides 
with the later and final stages of the long course of operations 
which brought the Peninsula, from’Cape Comorin to the Indus, 
under the flag of the East India Company. The making of 
British India was still, during much of his career, the chief busi- 
ness of the Government. The main questions of interest in 
publicsoffices; in the journals, and in pamphlets, and reviews, 
were, till 1848, those of warlike enterprise, or of foreign policy. 
In the decade preceding his arrival, the Nepal war had placed 
within the Company’s grasp the Himalayan. provinces of Garhwal 
‘and Kumaun, and a long stretch of valuable forest at the foot 
_ of the Himalayas, Lord Hastings had put an end to the coms 

federacy of the great Mardth& States, had dispersed the. Piia 
daris, and had secured the péace of Central India; The 
‘Tenasserim Province, Arakan, and Assam had been acquired 
by the Company ; Bhartpur, hitherto ebelieved invincible, had 
fallen. The Sikh kingdom, in the Punjab, the Amirs of -Singd, 
and the Court of Oudh were én 1826 the chief representatives 
‘of native rule in Northern’ and Western.India, Before Mr, 
Colvin died, he saw Lahore, Haidarábád, in Sind, and Lucknoy 
annexed, and the geographical limits of India coterminous wit 
the India of the Company. The néedle of apprehension was 
henceforth no more subject to disturbance from storms in the 
Peninsula, but continued steadily to point, as in Mr, Colvin's 
day it had for a time pointed, to the North-West frontier and 
to the regions beyond it. 
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England Heir of the World, By J. E. HENDLEY. London: 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster ‘Row, E. C. 1894. 
HE author of this ingenious book undertakes to show that, 
in virtue of Jacob’s promise to Ephraim, the English 
nation is the “ heir of the world.” In other words, the English 
‘are the lost tribes of Israel, the children of Ephraim, who were 
to be pre-eminent anjong the nations of the world. The steps 
in the argument are, as usual, of extreme simplicity. By their 
intermarriages with the Amorites, the children of :Ephraim lost 
the original physionomical characteristics of their race, and be- 
came largely a redheaded people, so that “at the time of the in- 
vasion of Shalmanéser, it would have been impossible to recog- 
nise, either in their physique, customs or religion, the descen- 
dants of the chosen people.” Shalmaneser’s successor, Sargon, 
planted them in Halah and Hathor, and in the cities of the 
Medes, as captive colonists. A littte later on, when the Medes 
“revolted against their Assyrian masters, “ they took this counsel 
among themselves, that they would leave the multitude of the 
heathen, and go forth into a further country, where never man 
dwelt, that they might there’keep their statutes, which they had 
never kept in their own* land. And they entered into Eu- 
phrates by the narrow passages of the river.” So far Esdras, 
Here Mr, Hendley takes up the story and has no difficulty in 
concluding that these Ephraimite Israelites were brought by 
the route thus indicated to the North-Western shores of the 
Euxing, This conclusioa is, of course, confirmed by the fact 
that, some two centuries ‘Jater, Darius, when he invaded the 
‘country of the Scythians, found among them a certaincolony 
of traders, called Sygexea, who declared, according to Herodotus - 
that they had’ been colonists. with the Medes; aud closely 
allied to these Sygenea’ were,.the Getz, who believed in one 
God and in immortality, arfd who were “the noblest. aud most 
just of all the Thracian tribes” These Geta, Mr, Hendley 
holds, and not without a’ certain measuse of plausibility, as 
such theories go, could have been, none ofher than the Israe. 
lites. The Gete, after offering a stubborn resistance to Darius, 
were carried back as glaves into Persia’ Now the Geta of 
Herodotus are admitted by .the best authorities to bava 
been the same people as the Goghones of the later Greek his. 
torians, and the Gothones or Goths were the Germans, and 
he Saxons were Germans, and.the English are Saxons, We 
have cut. a long story somewhat short. A multitude of cojn- 
‘cidences are brought forward by the author in support of his 
theory that the English people, in a very special degree, re. 
present the children of. Ephraim, One of them is their clean- 
liness, and especially their addiction to the daily-bath, which is ` 
a survival, or, should it not be rather said, a revival of a habit 
of the Goths. Another is‘ the singular fact that, while Hosea 
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prophesied of the Israelites: “I will give them songs i» 


the 
house of their pilgrimage,” 'no one can fail to H Ath 
the marvellous development of sacred music in Engss T3 
in thë latter half of the present century. Thus, jnd _t 
not said: “ His horns are the horns of the unicorpve t 
the British coat of arms the unicorn combined wif of -= 
the lion of Judah? ie r 


Macwillan's Colonial Library. The Ralstons. pe -4 N 
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CRAWFORD, Author of “a Roman Singer,” “ Y iri” 
“Katharine Lauderdale,” etc., London :. Mal Ca, 

and New York, 1895... / 
es HE Ralstons” is a story of New Yor Mr. 
Marion Crawford’s later. manner—in e has 


ceased to idealise, and isat small pains to consult the exigen- 
cies of Art in his selection of his subject matter, 

It gives usa picture of ¢ertain American types of the order 
Plutocrat, which, assuming, as we may fairly do, that it is tri 
to life, may be instructive, but is certainly not pleasing. With 
a single exception, the principal. characters, where they are 
not positively repellant, are more or less‘unsympathetic ; the 
dialogue, which is, for the most parf, that of bitter contention, 
is inordinately spun out ; the incidents hardly rise above.the level 
of commonplace, and there is no plot to speak of. Strong 
scenes are not wanting, but they do not move, and in the whole 
book there is not a gracious episode, 

The heroine is of the kind. that. may be broken, but not 
bent, By a clandestine marriage, for which there seems to be 
no adequate excuse, she places herself in a false position. Her 
father has decided views-about her welfare, and she is driven to 
defy, where she cannot. explain. This, in a sense, is her mis- 
fortune rather than her.fault but her defiance assumes a need- 
lessly aggressive form, and leads her to behave in a way which, 
in England, would be regarded as ‘unfilial and insolent. 

The English in which the bo8k is written, it need hardly 
be said, is irreproachable ; laut the*style lacks distinction, and 
the story,-if such it can be called, is deficient in incident. 
One feels that the aufhor has set himselfto fill a certain quan- 
tity of paper, but that his heart is not in his work What is, 
perhaps, the most effective chapger in the book is marred by 
an extraordinary blunder. Doctor Routh has been called in 


to see the dying man :—~ m 
‘© Without hesitation he took the shade from the light, and held the littld 
. lamp close to Crowdie's face. He raised first one eyelid and then the other. 
The pupils were enorimously dilated.. Then he felt the pulse, listen- 
ed to the heart, and shook his head almost imperceptibly. A moment later 
he ‘was scratching words hastily in his note-book, ' Why didn't you send 
word that it was morphia? he asked sharply, without looking up.” 


Morphia, however, does not cause dilation, but contraction 
of the pupil, . 
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The dndian Problem BY Mr. BEHRAMJI M,  MALABARI, 
Bombay : Printed at the “ Eagle Printing Press.” 


HIS pamphlet contains the thoughts of an intelligent 
Parsee, who has-.visited England, upon some of the poli- 
tical and social questions which have of late years been agita- 
ting the educated natives of the country.’ Mr. Malabari’s fair- 
ness of spirit and temperate tone entitle him to a hearing, 
He considers the real needs of the Empire at this moment to 
be:—(1) Financial justice, and (2) political control more than 
political power, In regard to the first, we fancy, most, if not all, 
will agree with him. As regards the second matter, the Bengali 
Babu will scar cely, we think, accept his view. "However, he is of 
opinion that the Congress has its proper function in “ ventilat- 
ing grievances and suggesting remedies,” and he makes some 
shrewd: and sensible remarks upon its real position. He 
declares that the object of its leaders is to improve the admi- 
nistration not to abolish it, Yet he deprecates the attempts 
made in some quarters to “use the Congress as a caucus.’ 

Mr. Malabari ridicules the idea of political or treasonable 
significance attaching to the daubing of trees. “Who has not 
heard.” he asks, “ of adl villagers smearing trees, in order to avert 
a blight, or making certain uniform marks on or near them, 
in order to indicate. the route to a new shrine,” It may be 
so; but when he says, that the distribution (as he calls it) of 
the chapdtis before the sepoy revolt. was probably done by 
some happy father out of gratitude ta his gods for having heard 
his prayers for a son and heir, we feel amused at ‘his simpli- 
city, In such a thankoffering as ‘he describes, there, could be 
no possible motive for .secrecy,. and its source would have 
been disclosed on the slightest enquiry: Moreover, it is not 
the wont of Indian donors of charitable gifts to hide their 
beneficence: under a bushel. Apart from that, however, the 
chapdté was not distributed at all; but passed on from village 
to village, through the lesgth and breadth of the North-West, 
“like the fiery cross,” as Mr, Holmes tell$ us, in his history of the 
Mutiny—“ that summoned the clansmen of Roderick to battle,” 
By many natives it was regarded as a warning that Govern- 
ment was plotting to overthrow their religion. Besides, we 

nnot forget that a similar passing on of chapdids preceded 

mutiny at Vellore, which likewise started with a religious 
rm, upon the investiture of the Madras troops with a new 
imental cap. ; 

Mr. Malabari gives some excellent advice in his pamphlet, 

by his excessive candour has incurred among his country- 
1 the odium of being “lenient to the official class.” His 
Jks with his educated countrymen,” in ae Poppiemeak, are 
good indeed. 
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The. problem of problems, however, to Mr. Malabari is the 
marriage system of India. “The mystery, the passion play of 
‘her daily life, stamping all her national concerns—arts, sciences, 
industries, commerce and agriculture—with its own mark of 
premature development, arrested growth and early decay.” He 
has here put his finger on the plague‘spot, which is not a poli- 

tical but a social caricer. NE x , 

The Indian Magazine and Review for January 1895. Westmin- 
ster: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND COMPANY, 14, Parlia- 
ment Street, S. W. i 

‘HIS magazine, which, as is well-known, is the organ of 
the National Indian Association, opens'the year by re- 
minding its readers of its ratson d'étre, The purposes for which 
it was started were :—(1) To extend in England a knowledge 
of India and an interest. in its*people ; and (2) To encourage 
the progress which is being made in India, in education and 
social reforms. Hitherto it has, as it were, been breaking up 
the soil ; henceforth there must be the sowing proper, ` 
The table of contents is attractive. The first. article gives 
the substance of Sir George Birdwood’s monograph on the 

« Termless~ antiquity ; historical continuity, and integral iden- 

tity of the oriental manufacture of sumptuary carpets,” 

. ‘The next is a notice of the laying of the corner stones of the 
Jmperial Palace, and the Empress Theatre in the Empire of 
India Exhibition, by Mrs. Imre Kiralfy, on December r2th, 
It must have been encouraging to ‘those interested in ‘the. 
objects of the Exhibition -to. be told that the Company had ` 
£ 90,000 at their Bankers, all of which would be expended bt- 
fore the opening of thé Exhibition on 6th May.1895. 5 

The Exhibition will be primarily divided into four sections: 

-art, industries, manufactures and añtiquities, In the art 
rotunda ample space will be allotted to paintings, drawings,- 
miniatures, pastels, engravings, etchitfgs, and loan objects of 
Indian art, “ In sculpture theeBuddlfist will exhibit his plastic 
„art, the Hindi his mythological, the Jain his colossal groups 
of figures, and the Mahomedan his delicate floral designs.” 
Money prizes will be offered for the best examples of native 
art and craft, e. , f ' 

` For the purposes of music and the drama, the Empr 

Theatre will be erected from designs by Mr. Imre Kiralfy, a 

will contain mechanical and other contrivances which hé 

never before been employed, In this magnificent Templ 

Thespis, Mr, Kiralfy will produce his world-renowned specta 

Jar plays, The central hall wil] be fitted in ‘true orier 

style—tropical foliage with the murmur of cascades, and 

playing of illuminated fountains, i : 
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The manufacturing section will be found in the Imperial 
Palace. The Indian city will reproduce streets, palaces, 
temples, mosques, bazars, and work-shops and discover hun- 
dreds of natives employed at their various trades and callings; 
But time would fail to tellof the Elysia, the Indian gardens, 
the Queen’s court, and the halls of the Rajas. Suffice it fo say 
the Empire of India Exhibition promises to be the largest ever 
attempted, 9 ; , i 

This issue begins an original tale—Ratan Bai—a sketch of 
a Bombay Schoolgirl’s home - life. Then come the usual 
reviews, notices, &c., &c. 


A Grammar of the Classical Arabic Language. Translated and 
compiled from the Works of the most approved Native or Ua- 

' turalized Authorities, By MORTIMER SLOPER HOWELL C.LE., 
HoN., LL.D, (Edin.), H, Ms Indian Civil Service, Member 
ofthe Asiatic Society of Bengal, and Fellpw of the Universi- 
ties of Calcutta and Allahabad. Allahabad: The North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh Government Press, 1894. 


R. HOWELL’s monumental work is less a grammar, in the 
L ordinary senso of the term, than a classified collection 
` of the dicta of tlie best native Grammarians on the laws of the 
Arabic language, supported by copious quotations by way of 
illustration, As we remarked, some years ago, in reviewing 
Parts II and ITI, which wete the first published, owing no less 
to its’ voluminous than to its essentially controversial character, 
it isnot a work for beginners, who require positive conclusions 
laid down for them authoritatively and concisely, “Jts study, 
. inesHiort, pre-supposes a large amount of critical judgment on 
the pagt of the student, and this he cannot possess without cons 
siderable previous knowledge of the subject matter,” This, of 
course, is no dispraise of the work, which is admirably calculat~ 
ed to fulfil the object aimed at by its author, and is a marvel of 
scholarship which must excite the admiration of every one com- 
parent to form an opiniom of its merits nd of the research it 
implies, . i 
The second Fasçiçulus of Part I now lies before us’; and, as 
the work approaches completion, we are more than ever im» 
pressed with its value for the purposes of the advanced student 
who desires to acquaint himself with the history of the language 
and the arguments and authorities on which its rules are based, 
and to form his own conclusion where, as is frequently the case, 
there is a conflict of opinions, So copious are the quotations that 
the scholar who has gone through its pages conscientiously, will 
have acquired incidentally no mean knowledge of the spirit of 
Arabic literature, as well as a knowledge of the language itself 
little short of. exhaustive, ; l 
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At the same time, we cannot help eee that Mr. Howell 
may be induced to supplement hfs present splendid undertaking 
with a compendious grammar, embodying; in a synthetic form, 
the conclusions to. which the materials, in his opinion, lead, 


Some Historical and Ethnigal Aspects of the Burdwan District, 
with an Explanatory Index, By W.B. OwDuHam, G.I.E., of 
the Indian Civil Service, Calcutta, - Printed at the Bengal 
Secretariat Press, 1894. 


E have to acknowledge with thanks a copy of the above 
pamphlet, which is a valuable contribution to the his- 
tory, such as it is, and the characteristics of the four great tribal 
sections of the population of Burdwan, -vzz.,the Bagdis, the 
Sadgops, the Aguris and the Baoris. The little record before 
us bears traces of careful inguiry and comparison, and will 
doubtless interest and instruct those who are fond of such in- | 
vestigations. The ‘pamphlet is not printed for sale ; but its 
value would be not a little enhanced by a foes map of Burdwan, 
and, if we may suggest it, by portraits of living representatives of 
the different tribes, In these days of photography and cheap 
engraving, the cost couldhardly be a consideration, while photo- 
graphs would give a more correct idea of the typical caste face, 
or tribal countenance, than pages of letter press description. 
For example a lifelike picture of one of the great “ Mal” race - 
would be worth the inspection of both the student and the 
general reader, 

Mr. Oldham owns his obligdtions to Mr. Mc. Crindle’s 
Ancient Idia, as set forth by Greek geographers, and to ether 
writers, mostly official, But he does not seem to rely much on 7 
„Dr. Hunter's statistics: In regard to his own district, Birbhum, , 
Dr. Hunter says that Santhali was its oxiginal language, though, 
‘according to Mr. Oldham, there was not a Santal in Birbhum 
before A. D. 1,800! The explanatogy index at the end cannot 
be valued too much, « è 


. 
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Rasa-kusumdkar. By the Hon’ble Mahårájá Pratap’ Nardyan 
Sinha of Ayodhya: Printed atthe Indian Press, Allahabad, 
1894, 

HIS is a work .on rhetoric in Hindi.’ Sanskrit works on 
rhetoric treat of various topics connected with the 
thorough understanding of artistic composition. They treat of 
words, their meanings and their import, of poetry and its 
varieties, of beauties and defects of manner,ematter and style, 
and of. the figures of speech. Some treatises, of rhetoric 
go, further, and lay down rules for dramatic and other poetic 
composition. But of late even Sanskrit rhetoricians have 

“confined themselves-to one topic, véz., a definition of the highest 

class of į poetry. This leads to the question of the nature of what 

in Sanskrit is called vasa. According to the Indians the object 
of poetry is to excite the various: emotions of the human mind. 

They attempt to give dn exact enumeration of these emotions. 

Some are tranbitory, some, are permanent, The permanent 

emotions, when excited to their full, become enjoyable, and 

this they call vasa. There are nine rasas. A rasa, to be 
enjoyable, must have (1) some object, (2) some accessories, 

(3) some transitory emotions, and (4) some physical 

indications of the working of the permanent emotion within. 

For instance, love is a permanent emotion. Itehas the 

hero, or the heroine, for’ its object. The spring season, a 

moonlight night, and gentle breeze, fragrant flowers, are cir- 

cumstances favourable to its enjoyment. Suspicion, jealousy, 
melancholy, anxiety, irhpatience, lassitude are. the transitory 
emotions accompanying the full enjoyment of ove, The 
physical indications that atcompany it are the hair standing 
on end, sweat, tears, a broken woice, changing of colour, in 

&c. The permanent emotions which develop into vwsas, are nine 

number, and the feur accompaniments -of all these nine, if 

properly enumerated, fill a volume, 

Hindi and Bengali rhetonicians, following the example of 
later Sanskrit writers on the subject, confine themselves to 
the enumeration, definition, and description of rasas and 
“their accompaniments, In the work before us, by the illustrious 
Maharaja of Ayodhyd, the same course has been followed. 
But the Mahdrdja excels all others in the simplicity and beauty 
of his definitions, They are such that even a man of 
ordinary education can easily master them. By Sanskrit 
thetoricians these definitions are regarded as the most abstruse 
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part ofthe art, and Ìt is no small credit to the Mahdrdja that 
he has taken away all that was abstruse in them. The 
quotations from various standard authors, in illustration of 
the rasas and their accompaniments, are apt and-to the point, 
But the Mahdrdjd does not seem to be satisfied with them, 
and so he has, at great cost and trouble to himself, prepared 
pictorial illustrations of many of them. Some of these illus- 
trations are very artistic and speak favourably for. the tastes 
and accomplishments of the Maharaja. 

In the present work.the accompaniments of the rasa, love, 
are given in full detail, We-hope in future to get, from the 
Maharaja the accompaniments of the other eight rasas, with 
similar quotations and illustrations. | : 

The division and arrangement of the subjects under their 
various heads, as given in the present volume, are pérfectly 
scientific. The indices, tabulér statements and alphabetical 
vocabulary have been drawn up with great care, and make ` 
the volume an excellent book of reference. The work was 
written in the course of one of the Mahdrdja’s numerous tours of 
-inspection through his estates, while he was residing at Shanka- 
cagarh, in Sahaganj,where Sir Mdnsinha Bahadur, K. C. S. 1, 
the maternal grand-father of the Maharaja, saved the lives of 
more than fifty Englishmen and English women during the great 
Sepoy war in 1857. In writing this work, the Mahárájá 
has simply followed the footsteps of his illustrious 
grand-father, Maharaja Sir Man Sinha Bahadur,. K. C. S. 1., 
whose Svingdriattkd and Sringdrchdlis? had réference to 
the same Subject, and who wrote them in the midst of the same 
beautiful Shankargarh scenery. ` : 7 
Paramartha Sangitratndkar. By Munshi Belayet ‘osain:. 

Printed at 75, Cotton Street, by Rd4m Narayan Pal. Pub- 

lished by Harish Chandra Dutt, 1300 By C. °, 
Ons of the remarkable features gf the Bengali literature of 

the present day is the steady jncrease in the number of 
Muhammadan writers in standard Bengali, Formerly Muham- 
madan authors used tp write in a language in which words 
of Arabic, Persian, Hindi and Urdu origin weré mixed up 
indiscriminately with provincial, colloquial and Sanskritised- 
Bengali words, in a manner whk&h was extremely ludicrous, 
Not ‘that these works, written in- Mussalmani Bengali, were 
without merit, but their -lariguage was most awkward. 
Mir Masharaf Hosain was the first to write in standard Bengali, 
and his works, which compose several volumes, have become 
‘exceedingly popular. Now we have the good fortune to 
congratulate another Muhammadan author, writing in standard 
Bengali, on the success of his undertaking. The Paramdrtha 
Sangttratudkar of. Munshi Belayet Hosain contains one 
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hundred and -fifty-seven songs on a variety of subjects, mostly 
of Hindu spiritual interest. They show a thorough and inti- 
mate knowledge of Hindu spiritual theories, and would have 
done credit even toa Brdhman writer. The language of Mir 
Masharaf Ali is largely Sanskritised, but that of Belayet Hosain 
is ‘not so. The latter writes in a language which we are 
disposed to call elegant Bengali: it is the language of polite 
society. ome a 

We bring this review toa close with a single quotation from 
Mr, Belayet Hosain’s book :— 


Aaa colar ase cate aa | 
MAA sti fael we 
ataata stat wheat gpr a were ota | 
ala ee afaca cates, ster ota Pastas i 
aiat qa gatia ou, coltra aife cre ca Xs, 
‘at catca say Cota, wives at ca cotta ata ad 
aiat fam cots, HATA We CATE, 
Sta qifa BFS, A cotta YATI sta po | 
Hey aÈ gi a, PIA FTA Bice, 
ca fe ata Arg cattca, Ret sta Fib Stay i s A 


A’chdv Prabandha, By the late Babu Bhūdev Mukerjge,.C. I, E, 
-Printed.and published by Kash{ Nath Bhattdchdrjya, Hugli 
Buqhodaya Press, 1301. e 


To late lamented Babu Bhūdev Mukerjee, C. I, E. made 

on his death-bed, a princely bequest of a lakh and sixty. 
thousand rupees for the encouragement of Sanskrit learning’ 
in Bengal. But no bequé@st cf his appears in our estimation 
more valuable than hi$ three Prabandhas or essays. (1) 
The Paribdrik Prabandha is a volume of essays on domestic 
economy, and it is fallof words of wisdom and good advice; 
(2). Sdmajik Prabandha is a masterpiece on social re- 
gulations. The experienca of a Jong life, passed during a 
-period of transition unsurpassed for violence in the history of 
the world, andin which Babu Bhiidev was a prominent actor, 
makes the book. interesting and instructive reading to every one 
who wants to know the constitution of Hindu society, -or is 
interested in its future development. The author has advised 
his countrymen to stick to the old social regulations which, in 
the absence of political freedom, kept, are keeping, and will kec pa 
Hindu national institutions intact. The book Achárár ' 
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has come out eight months after hig death, the near approach of 
which interfered with the completion and a thorough revision 
of the work by the author himself. He finished it,- however, 
though hastily. A vast amount of materials collected was left, 
out, and those utilised could not be fully digested. Yet Achdr 
Prabandha will be read with profit by every Bengali 
holding the Hindu creed. The Hindu e Shdstras pride 
themselves on prescribing the minutest details of even the’ 
most trivial actions of life.. These details go by the name of 
Achár The dazzling light of western civilization, which 
dawned on young Bengal about fifty years ago, left them 
altogether in the shade. Educated- Bengalis. looked upon 
them as so many restrictions on the liberty which is the 
birthright of man, and so they gave them- up., Some imitated 
English manners, others acted as they pleased. Babu 
Bhiidev makes an elaborate d@fence of these Achkdras, and 
attempts to prove that they contribute to physical and mental 
health, that, if strictly and properly observed, they are likely. 
to produce better citizens than all the book-learning put together. 
They encourage habits’ of industry. They beget modesty. 
They encourage cleanliness and drive away dirty habits. 

By successive political revolutions the. Hindus have lost 
almost everything except their social regulations and their 
Achdra. These, in fact, constitute the distinctive feature of 
the Hinduism of the present day, and it would be a suicidal act 
on the part of educated Bengalis to do away with them. 
Educated men think that they owe it to their English education 
that they should reform society, and it. would display a want 
of moral courage if they failed todo so. But the author has 
turned the.tables against them, and says that moral coħrage 
means resistance to the will of the gtrongest, when called 
upon to do anything wrong. Now, the British powe:, which 
is the strongest in India, tempts one to run counter to the spirit 
of Hindu society and Hindu regulations, which he is bound, 
by strong national instinct, to maintain. There is no‘defender 
of these institutions, except one’s good sense and good will. 
Now which is moral courage? To reforn’ society according 
to Western ideas, or to stick to their customs in opposition” 
to these ideas, Conservatism, undef the present circumstances 
would show a greater moral courage than liberalism. 

` Before retiring from Government service, on pension, Babu 
Bhiidev sent two young graduates to Bombay and to Madras to- 
note down the Hindu Achéras prevailing in those two provinces, 
But the experiment, though costly, did not succeed, and so, 
after his retirement,-the Babu himself made a tour through 


dia for the purpose, and collected a large number of works 
4 But, unfortunately, many of those works contained 


